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four legions^ to carry out the conquest under the command 
of an experienced general named Aulus Plautius (a.d. 43). 
The conquest was a slow but steady process, for tlie Eomans 
believed in doing things thoroughly. Wherever they went 
they consolidated their hold by building foi'tified camps and 
military roads, and the latter were so solidly constructed that 
they form the basis of many of our roads to-day. 

Aulus Plautius mastered the country as far north as tlie 
Trent. At first he met with little resistance, for many of the 
southern Britons had come into contact with the Gauls across 
the C’hannel, and had learned to admire tlie Roman civilisa- 
tion. But in the midlands the opposition stiffened under the 
leadership of one Caractacus, who formed a coalition of tribes 
and struggled bravely until his last stronghold at Colchester 
was captured. He then fled to South Wales, wliere he con- 
tinued to stir xip resistance to the invadei's. In the year 47 
Aulus Plautius was succeeded by Ostorius Scainila, who cap- 
tured Caractacus and sent him a i^risoner to Rome. Fortresses 
were now built at Chester, Wroxeter, and Caerleon to keep 
the fierce Welsh in check. Then the command was taken 
over by Suetonius Paulinus (59-62), Tlie resistance of tlie 
Britons had been encouraged by the Druids, so Suetonius 
marched across to Anglesey, the centre of their worship, where 
he killed manj'^ of them and cut down their sacred groves. 
While he was thus engaged a great rising broke out in the 
eastern part of the country, led by Doadicca, Queen of the 
Iceni. This was provoked by the misgovernment of the 
Roman officials who had been placed in charge there. The 
rebels completely destroyed one legion that marched against 
them, but Suetonius succeeded in quelling the revolt after a 
severe struggle; He then took steps to prevent any recur- 
rence of the abuses which had caused the trouble. 

The conquest was completed by Julius Agilcola (78-85), 
who mastered northern England and southern Scotland. He 


'A legion was a complete military unit, consisting of about six tlionsand 
highly trained foot-soldiers, together with cavalry, armourers, and engineers. 
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[1483-1485 

copying manuscripts by band. Movable type, from wbicb 
thousands of copies can be taken in a short time, was first 
made in Germany about 1450. But it would have been use- 
less if there had been nothing but parchment to print on. So 
another Oriental craft was developed at about the same time 
— the making of paper. Caxton came into contact with printing ' 
while engaged in the wool trade in Flanders, and in 1476 he 
retired from business and set up a press of his own near West- 
minster Abbey. Among the people who came to buy his books 
M'ere three kings (Edward IV, Bichard III, and Henry VII), 
and most of the leading nobles and merchants of his day. 

§ 82. The Wicked Uncle. — -The early death of Edward IV 
left the throne to his twelve-year-old son, who became Edward V. 

The boy was left to the care of his mother’s family, but his 
father’s brother, Biohard, Duke of Gloucester, came and took 
him away from them by force. This was quite a popular move h' 
at the time, for the Woodvilles were much disliked for their 
“upstart” manners; but it was the prelude to a dark tragedjn 

This Bicliard of Gloucester had shown capacity both as a 
soldier and as a statesman, and was a devout supporter of the 
Church. He might have played a distinguished part as Pro- 
tector of the Bealm during the boyhood of his young nephew, 
but he could not resist the temptation to take advantage of 
the boy’s helplessness, and secure the crown for himself. He 
began by lodging Edward and his younger brother in the 
Tower. He then announced that, owing to some informality 
in the manlage of Edward IV and Elizabeth Woodville, their 
children were ineligible for the throne. He himself was the 
next heir, and he had himself proclaimed “King Bichard III,” 
Finally, he had his- nephews murdered. 

Doubtless he hoped that this last step would make his posb^ 
tion secure; but, as when King John committed a similar ^ 
crime for a similar motive, nearly three centuries earlier (§ 34), 
the result was just the opposite. It is possible that he might 
have gained the consent of the nation to his usurpation, for he 
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214 

it and Portugal on the east (U92). Magellan-a Portuguese 
in Spanish servioe-had removed all doubts about the round- 
ness of the world by sailing through the straits ™^jar 
his name, and then coming homeward across ‘h® V 

kzarro in Peru (1632)-diseovered civilised 

whom gold and silver and precious stones were so commo , 

to be used for ordinary utensils, and a Imit ess stream o 
wealth began to pour into the treasury of the King of Spa 
For a long time no English seaman dared to challenge 

.... "v ™ ~ r j" 

rc." — «■* 

merchants tried to open up trade with Asia, they “ ““ 

route thither which would not bring them into 
such formidable foes. Willoughby and 

.ether to sail round the north of Europe (1633) but they 

Moscow, a;d opened a .wofltab|e Hue .. -.de w~ia; but 
Willou^hbY p6nsli6d with. tiU ii9< t-,nv/l 

rrp^this »orth-east — 

Sfu:" .rkk" to be given np. ^_the 

beginning of Elizabeth’s reign 

tokfe'kumf ImericaTburtbese were equally 

k“rer, it beeame evident ^lat the scanty populations of 

these regions offered little scope for profitable tied . 

s 129 Hawitixs AX0 DiulKE.-Then by degrees Englishmen 
caL trealise that the King of Spain 

‘'““kt^LtllntiS^teLt k malm this highly pro- 
Ip disooven waJ Sir John Hawkins, a wealthy merchant of 

prymo"^-<' 
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came to Jve m 

?sfifcoS?i.rs sseTt r"?Lj 

scSo ever beheld iu any creatures ^bat boie tue^ ^ 

followed us in full cry to the ^ ^ from one end to the other. 

were gone in took lito so loud, and Mr. P 

After some time the waves did ^ lo closed m, threw 

thought he might ^ t^at when he scrambled from 

him down and rolled him m the ^ ^ tell what or who 

them and got into the house again, one tl^rough the window, I 

'V“v»““r%Xibe s“w»« ‘“f./r, 

, expected a shower to “f ‘j^^cgg together. But they did not 

procured a bell to call their ^ligtauce. Presently one ran up and 

S-;, «,e'SZd W i fte .,o„.e 

now come, I miked iL-t ,v.s filled with love, ■ 

were hushed and all was calm and stui. ^^_y^ ^.g^jj^ents. They were 

my eyes with teais, and y melted down, they devoured 

Sr v»^ “ ‘T bLh«;.\Td Snfoii'SSoS! 

plenteous redemption 1 

no 149.-4 COMPAEISON BETWEEN THE TWO JACOBITE 

REBELLIONS. . 

..sMi: ““ ssss"”.f.. j .1- 

Both we» o,-igi».Uj ptamel “> >■«'’ ^ 

old to the deeth.c, Eoni. XIV i» «« owi.fi to the 
abrndooment ol Mavsbal Sese’e ejped.l.on (I 209). 

Both won initial successes against the royal troops. 

In 1715 at Sheriffmuir ; in 1745 at Prestonpans. 

Peveonolly. the Toung P-tebto »»= ■»“«» “S“sihS 

his toth», the OU ““81 ('') ooH-ooo"®”® 

Both failed because fftj oi nf the a"e — ^people 

The Government took p^ 

steps were delayed by , i the 1745 rebellion 

euded’°in ^ bS (Cidloden, 1746), whereas the 1715 rebellion simply 
faded out, 



444 iMOTES ON PERIOD Vii il7l4-l'78g 

No. 17^.— THE FOUR TREATIES OF THE EIGHTEENTH CEN 
TURY. 


Date. 

Name. 

War. 

Details. 

. 

171 .<1 

Uti-eplil. 

Spaiii.sli 
SucceRsion. - 

Iri-cnch prince (Philip V) on throne/ 
of Spain. Emperor gets Nether- 
lands, Naples, Sardinia. Britain gets 
Gibraltar, Minorca, and the Asiento 
from Spain ; Acadia from France. 
Newfoundland recognised as British. 
Pretender expelled from France. 

1748 

Aix-la- 

Ghapelle. 

Austrian 

Succession. 

Prussia (Frederick II) retains Si- 
lesia. 

Britain exchanges Loiiisbourg for 
Madras-restoration of status quo 
ante belhim. 

1763 

Paris. 

Seven Years’. 

Prussia retains Silesia. '1^ 

Prance cedes to Britain: Canada,/ 
Nova Scotia, Gape Breton Island, 
Grenada, Dominica, Tobago, Senegal, 
Minorca. 

Spain cedes to Britain: Florida. 

Britain restores to Prance: Belle 
Isle, Guadeloupe, Martinique and 
five trading-stations in India. 

Britain, restores to Spain; Cuba 
and the Philippines. 

178.3 

Versailles. ^ 

1 

i 

1 

1 

i 

American 

Imlependence. 

Britain recognises independence of 
thirteen colonics, which iwomise fair 
treatment for '‘loyalists.” Retains 
Canada, Gibraltar; restores Minorca 
to Spain, trading-stations in India to 
France. 

France re.stoi-es to Britain Dominica, 
St. Kitts, Nevis, Montserrat. 




PBEFACB 


This book has been written in rcs2)onse to suggestions from 
teachers who found the autlior’s earlier text-books {England 
in Tudor and Siuart Times, England in Modern Times, etc.) 
rather too long and advanced in style for their requirements. 
Tlie chaiiters are fewer and shorter, the manner is more direct, 
and the matter more definitely restricted to the immediate 
inuqiose. 

The 'most distinctive feature of the book is the Notes which 
have been aiipendcd to each “Period.” They are based on 
those used by the author in bis own classes for many years, 
Avith pupils of A'ar3dng attainments. Bver_y jiractical teacher 
knows that some topics are best dealt with b.y reading-matter, 
others b^^ oral teaching based on such notes. The.y are not 
for the most part mere summaries of the narrative, but are 
comiilementaiy to it. 

No histoiy text-book can cover all Che ground tliat a teacher 
would like to coA^er; but a bo.y or girl AAdio has mastered 
the facts and ideas Avhich are hei-e jiresented in a coinjiara- 
tivel.y small compass should be able to tackle anj^ School 
Certificate ITistorj’ jiaper Avith confidence. The mechanical 
part of the task having been thus focused, the teacher Avill 
liaA^e the moi’e time to develo]) his oaaui AueAVs and methods. 

Tjqiical examination questions haA'^e been added to each 
“Period,” so that students maj'^ gather some idea of the 
standard that is required of them. 
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who became the dominaub personality in British public life for 
the twenty years following on the retirement of Peel in 1846. 

He had begun his political .life as a Tory, and had been 
Secretary at War during the long Ministry of Lord Liverpool; Y- 
but when Wellington succeeded to the leadership of the party 
and declared that he was opposed to Parliamentary Eeform 
(§ 279), Palmerston went over to the Whigs, and became 
Foreign Secretary in the Whig Government which held office 
from 1830 till 1841 . This office gave unlimited scope to his 
immense vitality and delight in the details of administration. 

It, has been said of him that he was Jh*l.,Liberal abroad a^^^ a 
Conservative at home.” He had supported Catholic Emanci- 
pation and Parliamentary Eeform because he felt that these 
measures were imperatively demanded by public oinnion — that 
it would be political suicide to withstand them; but he took 
little interest in the multifarious domestic reforms which were 
passed into law during the following years. In his own depart- 
ment, on the other hand, he carried on the general lines of 
policy laid down by Canning, especially the friendly interest 
in the struggles of oppressed jjeoples towards national inde- 
pendence and parliamentary government (§ 273). Nothing 
pleased him better than an opportunity to make the power of 
Britain felt abroad; and he scored several notable diplomatic 
successes at the expense of foreign Powers (N21o). This sort 
of thing made hini immensely popular with his fellow-country- 
men, who gave him the affectionate nickname of “Pam.” His 
Whig colleagues did not altogether airprove of his methods; but 
his popularity was a valuable asset to them; and when they 
returned to office in 1846 (on the fall of Peel (§ 287)) he 
resumed control of the Foreign Office as a matter of course. 

§ 291. ‘‘Pam’’. IN Hot Water. — Circumstances had some- 
what changed ' since his first spell of office, however. Firstly, 
Loi-d John Eussell was much more disposed to insist' on the 
Prime Minister’s right to.be consulted about foreigii affairs than 
easy-going old Lord Melb-ourhe had been. Secondly', 'Yictoria 




544 VICTORIA [1837-1901- 

a failing n^ater-sui^ply, tlie survivors surrendered on a lU’omise 
of safety from Nana. But hardly had thojr embarked on the 
river when all the men Avere shot down, and the Avomen 
and children AA^ere brought back into the toAAun - Some daj^s 
later they too AA^ere murdered, and their bodies Avere throAvn ' 
doAvn a great AA^ell in the courtyard. At LucknoAV, the caj)ital 
of Oudh, the little garnson, AA'hich included a number of sepoys, 
contrived to hold out until relief came. 

^ § 297. The Giujat Mutiny supraEssED.— The Governor- 
General, Lord Canning, had not hitlierto had a particularly 
distinguished career; but he rose to the occasion finely. Seri- 
ous as the situation was, he never fell into a panic. lie 
summoned troops engaged in a less critical campaign in Persia, 
and sent for others from the Cape. By the beginning of July 
he AA^as able to despatch Sir Henry Havelock to the scene of ^ 
the disturbance Avith 1,500 men. CaAAmiJore AA’^as recaptured; 
but the little force (though reinforced by 2,500 more men under 
Sir James Outram) Avas itself shut up in LucknoAv by the 
mutineers. In September the troops outside Delhi took- the 
city by assault, after the Kashmir gate had been bloAAn in by 
a famous act of heroism. 

Meanwhile 20,000 fresh troops had been sent out from home 
under Sir Colin Campbell, one of the fcAA^ senior officers AAdio 
had come out of the Crimean War Avithout losing his military 
reputation. He carried out his task most efficiently. Have- 
lock s force Avas released from LucknoAv, and the rebels avIio 
still SAA armed round Delhi Avere driven off. By August 1858 
the last embers of the rebellion had been stamped out. 

Ihe repression Avas stained by no undue severity. Tho 
people at home Avho clamoured for bloodthirsty reprisals, nick- 
named the Governor- General “Clemency Canning” in ridicule 
of his mildness; but his policy was supported by the Queen 

and the Ministry; and there is no doubt that it Avas iustified 
by the result (N210). 
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competitor in the Pacific, and it was vital not to lose German 
goodwill at such a time. Tlius there were good grounds for 
the British government’s policy, though sometimes it seems 
to have courted misunderstanding by not keeping the repre- 
sentatives of the colonies sufficiently well informed. In any 
case, it is possible, even probable, that w'holesale anne.xation 
by Great Britain w'ould so have antagonised the other Powders 
as to bring about a powerful alliance, bent on ending the 
British domination of the w'orld. The policy of partitioning 
the Pacific Islands by agreement left the w'ay open for escape 
from the increasing perils of isolation. 

§ 387. Texsiox IX the Far EAST.-Towards the end of the 
nineteenth century it seemed likely that China w'ould be 
partitioned. Western capitalists w'ere seeking fields for the 
more profitable investment of their capital. China had vast 
resources which the Chinese government and people sliowed 
Mt e onpaoily to develop. Thus, this region offered »n exeel- 
ent field. Large sums were put into railways and the working 
of mmeral and coal deposits. There was intense competition 
between different financial groups to get authority from the 
Chinese government to carry out these developments or to 
provide loans to the Chinese government itself. Frequently 
sought the supjiort of the governments in get- 
uig leir share of the opportunities that were offering. This 
seveie piessure on the Chinese government and 
possibihties of strife between the competing Powers. It seemed 
lat China could scarcely survive and that the Powers would 
eiK y carving up Chinese territory among themselves. Actu- 

‘ ■^I’ooo exclusive “spheres of interest,’’ and 

m 1898, as we shall see later, some important pieces of ^ 
territory w^ere leased from China for long terms. 

§ 388. America Takes a Hand.— American interest in trade 

dui!!T 1 increasing 

dm.„g the century. American policy, on the other hand, had 
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opposite to Hong Kong, and, in the north, leased Woilmiwci 
as a naval port to balance Russia s Port Arthur. 

The YelloAV Peril seemed no more tlian a silly fairy tale so 
far as European civilisation was concerned; but the European 
pressure seemed to the Cliinese a very real threat to iheh 
civilisation. In North China anti-foreign societies were formed 
and attacks begair to be made on missionaries and other Euro- 
peans, and on Cliinese Christians. The Chinese government 
did little to ])revent these and was even suspected of support- 
ing the violence of the anti-fovoign organisations, of which 
the most famous was the Sociel,y of Boxers, or "Fists of 
Righteous Harmony.” Ultimately, the plight of Europeans 
and the attempts by contingents from the warships of a num- 
ber of Powers led to open war. AVith difficulty llie Europeans 
shut up in Peking and Tientsin were relieved. A horrible 
vengeance of looting and slaughter were taken by the relieving 
forces. The Chinese government had never boon so much 
humiliated. Its part had little in it to ])raise. But the masses 
of the Chinese iwiiulation, who sufTered from the depredations 
of the Boxers and the Chinese army and then the vengeance 
of the foreign Powers, were for the most part innocent sufferers. 

§ 390. The Russo-Japanese AVar. — Russia had taken ad- 
vantage of the unsettlement to put large forces into Manchuria. 

They were not withdrawn wlien the trouble was over. In 
fact, Manchuria was becoming practically a province of Russia. 
Russian influence also began to penetrate into Korea. Both 
Great Britain and Japan viewed this with alarm. Japanese 
interests were beginning to spread like those of the AA^estern 
Powers. Japan was becoming industrialised and there was a 
demand for markets and places in which to invest capital. ^ 
Great Britain, as we have seen, was feeling the need of an 
ally, and Russia was regarded as the great danger to British 
imperial interests. 

AAffi have already’’ noticed how this situation led to the iVnglo- 
Japanese Alliance of 1902 (§ 373). AAffi get an interesting light 
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ol- llio Chineso rcpugnanco to the usc^ oE force? Cun Ihe 
Chinese organise tlicir power to resist^ imiMwmlisin utul s i 
retain their genius for carrying on their affairs liy discussion 
and peaceful judgment by arbitrators? 

It was many years before there was much sign of change. 
Towards the end of the nineteenth century a reform move- 
ment appeared, wliich aimed at learning something from the 
West without sacrificing all that was Chinese. Not long before 
iho Boxer troubles this movement was ruthlessly suppressed 
by ihe old Dowager Empress, T/.u Ifsi, who then seized power. 
The humiliations of the next few years and the sight of what 
Japan had achieved in the war against Russia again quickened 
the demand for reform. It came chiefly from those Chinese 
wdio had had a \Vesli>rn education, either in the missionary 
schools and colleges in China, or abroad in fhe universities of 

Ja])an and Amin-ica. ^ ^ 

The greatesl reform leader was Dr. Hun Vat-sen of Canton,, 
who organised the Nationalist Parly or Kuomintang with the 
objects of making China a democratic parliamentary republic, 
of carrying out social and c'couomic leforms, and ol making 
China united and independent of foreign domination. I roubles 
broke out in many places in 1011, and early in 1912 the young 
Emperor abdicated. China became a republic. 

Among a people wbo had (akon little inti'rest in polities and 
liad managed tbeir local affairs without mncli heed to the 
central government, it was not easy to establish a ])arliainen- 
tary system or a sense of nalional unity and citizenship. China 
fell under the oonirol of local war-lords, who fought and 
bargained among themselves, meanwhile enriching themselves 
against the day when they would have to retire w'itli their 
spoils — often to one of the foreign-conl rolled ports. Generally 
the central government had little control over the provinces 
and was in a helpless position against any foreign pressure. 

Dr. Hun and the Kuomintang, howex’er, were not disposed 
of. They remained influential in Canton. Dr. Sun died early 
in 192.5; but his influence lived on and he has become somc- 
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750 


WOULD AFFAIllS 


North China, witliin tlie Great Wall, has been subjected to a 
good deal of Japanese influence. There was also a Japanese 
expedition against Shanghai. 

At the time Great Britain and the United States, as well as 
most other countries, were in the tlu'oes of a terrible economic 
crisis and were fully occuihed with urgent internal ijroblems. 
China appealed to the Jjeague of Nations. A commission, 
under the chairmanship of Lord Jjytton, u-as appointed to 
examine the question on the spot and report to the Jjeague. 
Their report, which was not presented till October 1932, was 
on the whole, a condemnation of the Jaj^anesc action. Bven- 
tually, early in 1933, the League Assembly di’cw up a rc 2 ')ort 
containing recommendations for the settlement of tlic dispute, 
based on the Lytton Eeport. This was accei^ted by all the 
members except Japan, which actually continued its aggres- 
sions. The moral pressure of the Jjeaguc produced no effect 
and Japan remained in possession of the spoils of force. Japan 
decided to withdraw from the League. 

Great Britain s part in all this has been very sevcrelj’' criti- 
cised. A definite stand in the early stages might liave had 
some effect; but once the Japanese had been permitted to taste 
the success of military action, they felt confident in risking a 
good deal more. The longer they went on with impunity, the 
inoic difficult it would be to stoj) them, so that carrying out 
Leiigue obligations to resist aggression might mean war on a 
serious scale. This the British government was unwilling to 
risk'. Actually, there were powerful influences in Groat Britain, 
such as some of the newspapers, which upheld the Japanese 
action and faA^oured Britain coming to an understanding with 
her old ally in order to safeguard British interests in China. 
Altogether, the part that Britain })layed was indecisive and in- 
effective. It was more likely to make the risks of aggression seem 
safe than to strengthen the influence of the Jjeague against 
the' use of force to malce changes, From the success of Japan 
dates a decline of the hopes that the League had inspired and 
a new period of successful aggression and m.ilitant nationalism, 
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to popular opinion, and liis power beeanio less dictatorial and liis 
yoverninent more parliainentary. tmiouai ana ins 

tio!f™‘ NaI,olen,r"‘?r “'e deposi- 

« ■! 1 ? • tJie form of government 

as dehnitely decided on. Tlie n,onarclnst.s were in the mmoiitv b t 

mn-Pspmar“^“ attitude of the Comte de Chambord. the Bourbon 
u,jnesentBtive, n-lio could not accept the tricolour banner alienated 
opinion Under the guidancp of Thiers, France acceiited ’the estab 
l|j ! °y Kepiiblie as the form of government n liich' was 

Kel.y to divide Prenebmen least. It was scarcelv e.vpeeted to last 

It was'finainalptd rnTs^^^^^^ Sorernn.ent since 1789. 

The Const Hidiou of the Third Rcpiiblir. 

■X -'''S’* ^^'atiaaal Assciiil.lv, 

a joint sitting of two Chambers or Houses of Parliament He has 
come to liave much the same position a.s the British King. He is 

a fivi n!"”. '■ “''‘V “'■‘''"O'l’al bead of the state but does not plav an 
active part m politics. '■ • 

Priine Minister and Cabinet— these, as in Britain, form the active 

^beir power on the continued support 
of a majority in Parliament. They are members of Parliament. 

1 arliament, consisting of two Chambers: — 

The Senate— members elected by an indirect system for a lonn 
of mile years— one-third of tlie members retire everv three vears 
-thus the Senate goes on continuously, never being dissolved 
as a whole. ° 

The Chamber of Deputies — elected by universal male franchise for 
a term of four years. Tlie Chamber cannot be dissolved without 
the consent of the Senate, which in practice is never now asked 
or given. Thus every Chamber lasts its full four years. This is 
dincient from the British system, whore, if the Prime Minister 
asks for a dissolution of Parliament, the King (or a Governor- 
General in a Dominion) must grant it so that new elections may 
be held. Aiiotlier dilYerence is that in British countries there 
are only two or three large political parties and few changes of 
Government. In P’rance there is a much larger number of small 
groups, none of which is likely to liave a majority in Parliament. 
Therefore a Government can he formed only by an understand- 
ing among several groups. These understandings are apt to 
break down so that there are more frequent changes of Govern- 
ment arising from rearrangements of group understandings: but 
these do not necessarily' mean big changes of policy. 

It is important to note that, though France and the United States 
are republics and Great Britain is a monarchy, the form of govern- 
ment in Prance is a good deal more like that of Great Britain and 
other British countries than that of the United States. In the United 
States the President is both the symbolic and the active head of the 
state; moreover, neither he nor his ministers may sit in Congress 
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(To 1()G()) 


The firsi in our hiKionj con.'iiHlcd of ihc oiigraiiou into 

the island of ihc various clrnicnis ndiich have gone to nial'e 
vp the nation — Iberian. Celtic, AngJo-Sa-ron , Sca)idinavian , 
and Norniatt-French . Each of these races has in turn been 
dominant in England, and each Infs made a coniribniion 
toieards building np our national character- 

This Prologue treats of ihc arrival of these racial elements, 
and of the development of a ticic civilisation — ihc civilisation 
of the Middle Ages. 


CHAPTKU I 

BOiMAN BBITAIN 

§ 1. The Celts. — About a thousand years before Clirist a race 
of joeoide called “Celts” spread across Europe. We do not 
know M’here they came from, or what impelled them to migrate. 
Before their ai’rival, these jiarts were inhabited by a smaller, 
darker race, which we usually call Iberian. These Bjerians were 
hA’^ no means savages. They made finely fashioned stone and 
bronze imidements; they grow crops and bred cattle; they 
made pottery and wove cloth ; and that they had deej^ religious 
feelings Ave can see from Stonehenge and similar jAlaces of 
Avorship. But they Avere unable to cope Avith the attacks of the 
Celts, for the latter Avere more expert at Avarfare, and Avere 
armed AAoth Aveapons of iron, a metal much more useful than 
bronze. Most of the Iberians must haA'e been slain in the 
conflict, but many of them Avere enslaA^ed, AAdiile others Averc 
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driven to take refuge in the mountainous districts of the 
west. 

The Celts were tall, strong, vigorous people. Their most 
striking characteristic was their “clannishness.” The mem- 
bers of a tribe lived together in clustered family homesteads, 
and they spent much of their time in fighting other tribes. 
They carried on and developed manj’- of the crafts already 
practised by the Iberians — ^potterj'-, weaving, basket-making, 
metal-working, cattle-rearing; and they were probably the first 
l^eople in Euroj^e to breed horses and pigs, to keep bees, and 
to brew beer. Their religion was a form of nature-worship, 
conducted by professional priests called “Druids.” They cre- 
mated their dead, but often deposited the ashes in the burial 
mounds thrown up by the Iberians in past ages. In one 
respect they showed a marked advance on the latter — they had 
a keen sense of beauty. AA^e see evidence of this in the pat- 
terns with which they adorned their jDottery and metal-ware 
and their woven fabrics; and we know that they had “bards,” 
who sang legends and versified folk-tales round the winter fire. 

§ 2. Julius C/esar. — In modern times western Europe has 
been the centre of civilisation, but this has only come about 
during the last thousand years. The cultures of EgyjDt, Baby- 
lon, Assju’ia, Palestine, and Greece rose and fell during the five 
thousand years before Christ, at a time when the inhabitants 
of France and England were slowly emerging from savagery. 
The last and greatest of the civilisations of. the ancient world 
was that of Eome. The Eomans developed a capacity for orga- 
nised warfare and for orderly government, which enabled them 
to conquer and rule first their immediate neighbours, then the 
whole of Italy, then all the countries round the Mediterranean, 
and finally the best part of the known world. All this was 
carried through under a republican form of government, but 
it was obvious that some more concentrated authority was 
required to hold together a world-empire. Among those who 
intrigued to gain this authority was Cams Julius Ccesar (born 
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about 100 B.C.). To strengthen his claims he undertook to 
conquer Gaul for the Eepublic. When in the course of his 
campaigns he reached the Channel, he decided to cross ovei' 
to ]3ritain and see what the country was like. He had boats 
made and took over a select body of troops; but he onl}^ stayed 
a few weeks, as the summer was far spent and he wanted to 
make sure of getting back to the mainland before the autumn 
gales made the crossing dangerous. He came again the follow- 
ing A-ear (54 n.c.). This time he set out earlier in the sum- 
mer, took over a larger army, defeated the Britons in several 
battles, and got as far as Hertfoi-dsbire. But it was obvious 
that it would not Be Avorth^his Avhile to spend several years 
mastering the country, so he accepted the submission of the 
chiefs Avith Avhom he had been fighting, and returned to com- 
plete his conquest of Gaul. In the “Commentaries on the 
Gallic War,” in AA’hich he described his campaigns, he gives 
an account of AA-hat he learnt of the island and its inhabitants. 
He remarks that the south-eastern parts are inhabited by 
peojDle of the same tribes as those on the opposite side of the 
Channel. Corn and cattle are plentiful there, and civilisation 
is on much the same leA^el as in Gaul. But in the interior' 
dwell primitiA’’e folk, reputed to be the aboriginal inhabitants 
of the island: they live on milk and flesh, and Avear skins. 
Ctesar describes vividly the daring use made by the Britons 
of Avar-chariots ; but he obviously regai'ds them merel}'- as 
rather interesting savages. 

After conquering Gaul he entered upon a great struggle Avith 
his irolitical riA'^als. He overcame them, and had made him- 
self emireror in all but name, when he Avas assassinated by a 
band of conspirators aaIio hated to see the Eoman Eepublic 
fall under the SAvay of a despot. 

§ 3. The Conquest of Britain. — But the Empire came into 
existence after all, under his nephew, who became the Emperor 
Augustus. The fourth of the Emperors, Claudius (a.d. 41- 
54), decided to add Britain to the Empire, and sent an army of 
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also defeated the Gaelic Caledonians in the Scottish High- 
lands, but was unable to make a permanent conquest of those 
regions. He was a great builder of towns and fortified military 
stations, and began the work of romanising the Britons by 
encouraging them to learn Latin, to improve their methods of 
agriculture, and to trade with other parts of the Empire. 

The Emperor Hadrian, who reigned from 117 to 138, felt that 
it would be dangerous for the Empire to expand any more, so 
he fixed defensible frontiers for it. The northern limit of 
Roman Britain was marked b 3 ' the famous Hadrian’s Wall, con- 
structed about a.d.120, between the Tyne and the Solwaj^ Firth, 
and garrisoned b^' soldiers from the legion stationed at York. 

§ 4. Britain as a Roman Province. — “Britannia” remained 
a province of the Roman Empire for three centuries. That 
Empire was very different from an}^ other that has ever 
existed, for it gave unity and orderly government to the whole 
civilised world. There was no national or racial feeling about 
it. The inhabitants of distant provinces were, in the later days 
of the Empire, just as much “Romans” as people born in the 
city itself. The whole Empire, from the Euphrates to the 
Atlantic, was joined up by splendid roads; merchants and 
travellers found fewer obstacles than we have to-day, for there 
' were no customs barriers, no passports, no differences in law 
or language. The Imperial Govennnent felt no jealous^' of 
local customs or religious beliefs, so long as these did not 
interfere with loyalty to its authority. The .inhabitants of the 
various provinces were encouraged to keep up their own social 
arrangements and speech, provided tliat they paid their taxes 
and used Latin on official business. All offices, even that of 
Emperor, were open to natives of any part of the Empire. 

_ Thus, as soon as the conquest was over, Britain settled down 
as a Roman province, and was proud of it. Legions guarded 
the frontiers of Scotland and Wales, but soldiers were rarely 
seen in the south and midlands — these parts were as orderljj- 
and settled as they are to-day. And even the legions soon 
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ceased 1 o !)g looked upon as a foreign garrison, for the soldiers 
married native vomen, and brought up their sons to join 
"ihe old regiment.” 

-\r: the signs of Pioman civilisation spread over the country. 
A network of roads connected all i^arts of it. Towns grew up 
: s markets and centres of administration. Well-to-do mer- 
ch.ants and ofScials (often of British birth) had elaborate villas 
-11 the country, with estates cultivated by slaves, as well as 
luxurious houses in the towns; and these must have been 
more coraiorrable to live in than any dwellings constructed for 
the next fifteen hundred years, for they had central heating 
and vapour baths. A regular and profitable trade was carried 
on witli other parts of the Empire, the chief exports being 
corn, lead, tin, and building-tiles, while the chief imports 
wc-re luxury goods of all kinds. In the remoter parts the old 
tribal life of the Celts continued, but the chiefs were proud to 
regard themselves as Eoman officers and to wear the fringed 
toga which was the sign of Eoman citizenship (Nl). 

i 5. The Later History of Eomax Britaix. — As time went 
on tlie government of the Empire became weaker. This was 
due partly to struggles between claimants for the throne;, 
partly to the fact that the attractions of city life gave people 
a . distaste for farming and soldiering; partly to financial mis- 
management, which crushed the provinces under taxation, yet 
left tlie central government almost bankrupt. The barbarian 
peoples who lived outside the Empire became a constant source 
of danger to it. Those tribes who lived nearest to the frontiers, 
and liad become semi-civilised by contact with it, had to be 
taken into the imperial service to keep the others at bay. 

These troubles were reflected in the later history of the pro- 
vince of Britain. The Celtic tribes of Scotland — ^^ve generally 
speak of them as “Piets and Scots” — broke down parts of 
Hadrian’s Wall, and swarmed into Britain, doing great damage. 
The Emperor Sei^timius Severus came with an immense army, 
restored the Wall, and marched right through the Highlands to 
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the northern coast of Scotland. Eor the time being the pro- 
vince had peace from this quarter. 

Another menace came from piratical raids by Germanic 
tribes who lived round the mouths of the Elbe and ^A'’eser. 
These were kept in check by a fleet placed under the com- 
mand of a special officer called “The Count of the Saxon 
Shore. The men appointed to this post were sometimes 
barbarians themselves; and the danger of this was shown in 
the case of one of them, named Carausius, who made terms 
with the raiders, declared himself Emperor, and maintained 
his independence till his death (293). 

The Empire was given a new lease of life by the Emperors 
Diocletian and Constantine. The latter made two particularly 
important changes in its constitution. He moved the seat of 
government from Rome to Byzantium, which was henceforth 
called “Constantinople”; and he adopted Christianity (313). 
Several of his predecessors had tried to persecute the new sect 
out of existence, because they felt that its disregard for the 
old Roman gods was disrespect towards the authority of the 
Slate, but Constantine realised that a faith which taught men 
lo believe in one God and one worship would help him to 
weld the provinces together under the imperial government. 


CHAPTER IT 

ANGLO-SAXON ENGLAND 
400-835 

§ 6. The Migration. — ^After the death of the Emperor Con- 
stantine the decay of the imperial power went on rapidly. One 
after another the Germanic peoples who lived in central Europe 
crossed the Danube and Rhine and moved about in the Empire 

' “Saxon Shore” means the shore attached by the Saxons — from the 
Wash to Southampton Water. 
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seekin- new homes. As we have seen, those who lived near the 
L-ontii were already half civilised and 

in setting up kingdoms in Italy, Spam, and Gaul they v an e 
to enjoy the advantages of the Eoman mvd.satmn Aftm 
while they settled down as a ruling race ^ ' 

provincials and adopted the local form of Latin Bu tl e 
Angles and Saxons and Jutes who now migrated to Buta i 
came from remoter districts round the base of the JutJmd 
peninsula. They were heathen savages who despised civ c 
tion and took a fierce delight in destroying every vestige of it 
That is why we know so little about the process of 
For about two hundred years (roughly from 400 to 600) he 
history of our country is a blank. Probably the Angles settled 
along the east coast and made their way up the rivers flowing o 
it whereas the Saxons for the most part settled along the south 
coast and its rivers. The legions were withdrawn to fight on 
the Continent in the year 410, but the civilian population orga- 
nised defence-forces of their own. In the south-east they weie 
soon overwhelmed, but in the western parts 
they put up a stout resistance for many years. They fought a 
great battle at Deorhani in Gloucestershire as late as ^77 and 
the invaders did not gain a foothold in the north-west until they 
had defeated the natives in another great battle at Chestci 
(613). The final refuge of the Britons was Cornwall, Wales and 
Cumberland, though it seems probable that many of the hum- 
bler classes remained to toil as slaves for the conquerors (N2). 


§ 7 Conversion to Christianity.— The barbarian incur- 
sions on the Continent brought about two remarkable develop- 
ments in the Christian worship. (1) Eeligious men had long 
sought seclusion from the world by living apart; hut the 
confusion following the invasion made such places of refuge 
more necessary than ever. About a.d. 500 St. Benedict founded 
in Italy a monastery, where men could live according to xec^ 
rules in a religious community, devoting their lives to prayer 
and labour. Many similar institutions now grew up all over 
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Christendom. (2) In order to preserve the Cluircli from being 
controlled bj- local barbarian rulers, the bishops felt the need 
for some central i)ersonage to unify its authority. It was natural 
that they should look for guidance and control to the great city 
which had ruled the world for so many centuries. The Bishop 
of Eome, therefore, came to be regarded as Pojic, or spiritual 
father of all Christendom. 

None of the early Pojjcs did more to raise the importance of 
the office than Grcgorij ihc Great (590-G04). He was par- 
ticularly important in English history, because he sent a 
mission under a Frankish monk named Augustine to convert 
the Anglo-Saxons (oOT). The missionaries landed in Kent, the 
most civilised of the petty kingdoms which were now growing 
up. Thus England came into the current of European affairs 
again, after two centuries. 

Meanwhile the Homan Britons who had been driven to the 
western of England by the Anglo-Saxon invasions had 

preserved the Christian faith which tliey had adopted during 
the later days of the Emihre. One of them, St. Patrick, had 
organised a Church among the Celts of Ireland, and this Celtic 
form of Christianity gradually spread round the outer edge of 
the British Isles. An Irish monk, St. Columba, had established 
a monastery on Iona (about 560) to convert the wild Scots, 
and St. Aidan migrated thence (about 635) to Holy Island 
(Lindisfarne) as headquarters for a mission to the Anglo-Saxon 
Kingdom of Northumbria. 

The Celtic Christians had been so long cut off from the 
Continent by the belt of heathendom between that their religious 
observances differed in many ways from those of the Papal or 
Catholic Church.’- Thus, when the followers of Augustine 
worked their way, preaching and baptizing, through the 
-midlands to the northern parts of England, they came into 
conflict with these Celtic priests. So King Oswy of Northum- 
berland summoned a gathering of the rival clergjr — the famous 

* E.g. the Celtic clergy shaved the front instead of the crown of their 
heads, and had a different date ipr keeping Easter. 
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Syjiod of Whitby (664) — to settle the dispute. After each side 
'had stated its case, the I^ing decided in favour of the Papal 
party — influenced, it is said, by the claim of the Pope that he 
had been entrusted with the keys of heaven and hell. The 
decision was very important for the future of Anglo-Saxon 
civilisation, for the Celtic Church was mucli more local, much 
less organised, than the Roman Church. By adhering to the lat- 
ter, the Anglo-Saxons became members of the same great religi- 
ous organisation as the j^eoples of the rest of western Europe. 

The advantage of this was seen a few years later, •when the 
Pope sent a veiy able cleric from the other end of Christen- 
dom to be Archbishop of Canterbuiy. Theodore of Tarsus 
(archbishop, 668-690) was a man of first-rate organising capa- 
city. The country was divided into dozens of little warring 
“kingdoms,” most of which had bishoj^s who were more like 
chaplains to the local king than bishops in the modern sense. 
Theodore induced these bishops to recognise his spiritual 
authority as archbishop, and gathered them together from 
time to time in his “sjmods” (church councils). This unity 
greatly strengthened the Anglo-Saxon Church, and prepared 
the waj'’ for the political union of the country later on. 

Moreover, Theodore was a scholar, and did much to encour- 
age the study of Latin and Greek among the clergy. Eor a 
time England became the chief centre of learning in Europe. 
The most famous of English scholars was the Venerable Bede 
(672-735), who spent his life in the monastery of Jarrow. He 
wrote many historical works in Latin, the most- important 
being the Ecclesiastical History of the English People, which 
is the main source of our knowledge of this period, 

§ 8. The Heptaechy. — ^In the course of centuries of struggle 
greater “kings” absorbed the territories of lesser ones, until the 
country was divided into half a dozen good-sized states — ^I^ent 
(which then included most of Sussex and Surrey), Northum- 
bria (the land between the Huriiber and the Eorth), East 
Anglia (between Thames and Wash), Mercia (the midlands). 
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Wessex (Hants, Dorset, Wilts, and Berks) and Essex. This 
period is commonly called “The Heptarch}'^, ’ ’ but it is doubtful 
if there were ever seven well-defined, independent monai’chies. 
Warfare was constantly going on, boundaries were constantl 3 ' 
changing, and several of these states in turn gained some sort 
of supremacy over most of the others. During the seventh 
century the most powerfuKof them was Northumbria, under 
Oswald and Oswj. In the following century it was Mercia’s 
turn, culminating in the reigtr of King Offa (757-796), who was 
treated as an equal h 3 '- great continental ritlers, and built 
“Offa’s Djdce,” a turf wall marking the boundary between 
England and Wales. After Offa’s death, at the beginrring of 
the rrirrth century. King Egbert won the supremacy for 
Wessex. He had been driverr irrto e.xile by Offa, and had 
spent his youth at the Court of the great Frankish emperor, 
Charlemagne. He later recovered his kingdom, and defeated 
the Mercians at the Battle of EUanchme (825). This gave him 
the rule not onlj’’ over Mercia, but also over the Mercian sub- 
kingdoms — Kent, Sussex, and East Anglia. Soon afterwards 
Northumbria also accepted him as overlord, and thus he may 
be regarded as the first king of all England. 

§ 9. Anglo-Saxon- Village Life. — The bands of settlers 
who crossed to England during the great migration established 
themselves in villages. They had to do a great deal of 
pioneer work, in clearing forests and breaking up the land for 
agriculture. They often used the farm-lands round the Eoman 
villas, but they never lived in the villas themselves — they 
preferred log houses, such as they had been accustomed to in 
Germany; nor did they ever use the Koman towns — they were 
essentially country-dwellers. 

' They brought with them a remarkable system of farming 
which we call the Open Field System. They divided all the 
farm-lands of a village into three great fields, each divided into 
a number of long, narrow strips separated by grass “balks.” 
Every member of the community was entitled to a certain 
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nimiber of tliese strips, according to bis standing and import- 
ance in the village. Each year one of the big fields was sown 
with wheat, another with barley, while the third was left fal- 
low to recover its fertility. A considerable number of the strips 
belonged to the local lord, who lived in a stockaded timber 
hall; and the other villagers had to cultivate his land as well as 
theii' own. The lord usually had also a number of “thralls,” 
or slaves, who did such work as tending his pigs. Besides the 
three great fields there was a certain amount of meadow land, 
from which the villagers shared the hay-crop, and some waste 
land on which they could pasture their oxen and sheep and pigs. 

There was seldom anything better than a muddy track 
between one village and the next, and consequently every 
village had to supply all its own needs. But in those primitive 
days these needs were very limited. Tlie only “specialist” was 
the blacksmith, who made and mended tools and weapons. 

If the lord was one of the king’s “thegns,” or companions, 
he had to go and fight when the king went to war, and some- 
times the king had the right to call all freemen to follow his 
banner. This general levy was known as the fyrd. 

Village meetings were held periodically in the hall, presided 
over by the lord. At these “hall-moots” disputes were settled, 
justice was done, and arrangements were made for the culti- 
vation of the village lands. The villages in a district some- 
times sent representatives to a “hundred-moot” to settle 
matters of common interest; and two or three times a year 
“shire-moots” were held, presided over’h3' a shire-reeve, or 
sheriff, on behalf of the king. 

Their ideas of justice 'were very different from ours. If one 
man maimed or killed another, he could “wergild,” or 
compensation, to the injured man or his family, the sum vary- 
ing according to the importance of the victim. They had no 
idea of hearing witnesses and weighing evidence. A man who 
denied an accusation could bring neighbours to swear that they 
believed him innocent, and if these “compurgators” were 
sufficient in numbers and social standing, he was acquitted. 
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If not, he coukl clear liimself by Ihe “ordeal.” This was an 
appeal to God to show whether he was telling the trnth. After 
the -priest had performed certain religions rites, the acensed 
would pick u]) a i^ebble, from tlic bottom of a cauldron of 
boiling water, or walk three paces witli a bar of red-hot iron in 
his hand. If his wounds healed within three days, this was 
taken as a proof of innocence. 

5 10. The Moslem Peru,. — During tlu> i)eriod of the Hep- 
tarchy (6CO-800) events were taking place abroad which had 
profound effects on the dcvelo])ment of Europe. 

In Arabia about GOO a religious teacher arose named 
IMohammed. He denounced idol-worship, and taught that there 
was one God, the unseen Father of all, who had sent three 
great proidiets to inankind — Moses, Jesus, and IMohammed 
himself. By the time of his death in 032 he had made many 
converts, for his doctrine was attractively simple and direct — 
it did not require professional priests or sacraments, or involve 
any complicated theology’. 

Stirred up by their new faith, the Arabs sot out to compel 
all men to adopt it. Their furious enthusiasm enabled them to 
conquer Syria, Persia, and North Africa. In 710 they crossed 
the Straits of Gibraltar, and within the next two years they 
had not only mastered the Iberian Peninsula, but were passing 
through the P^yrenees into France. It seemed for a time as if 
they might wipe out Christianity in western Europe altogether, 
for their conquering hosts won their way right into the heart 
of France. But the tide now turned. The Franks, a barbarian 
race which had settled in northern Gaul, concentrated their 
forces under one Charles Martel, and defeated the invaders in 
the great Battle of' Tours (732). The Moslems were driven 
back to Spain, where thej'^ remained the ruling race for seven 
hundred years. They were in many respects the most cultured 
people in Europe, for they developed Greek j^hilosophy and 
mathematics and science at a time when Christians had for- 
gotten all about such matters. 
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The grandson of Charles Martel became one of the most 
famous monarchs in all liistoiy. In later times he was spoken 
of , as Charlcviagnc — Charles the Great (771-814). He con- 
quered all Trance, all 'western Germany, and most of Italy, 
and on Christmas Day, a.d. 800, the Poi^e crowned him 
“Emperor of the West” in the Church of St. Peter at Pome. 
He was a wise and far-sighted ruler, who cherished the ambi- 
tion to establish the universal law and order that Europe had 
enjo^’cd in the great days of the Poman Empire. His attempt 
did not long survive his death in 814, for his dominions broke 
up into warring elements again; but his ideal lived on in men’s 
minds,’ and a century later another German ruler succeeded 
in establishing what was called The Holy Roman Emjnrc. 
The now line of emi)erors had little I'eal authority beyond the 
frontiers of Germany and Italy, hut all through the Middle 
Ages they were by far the greatest potentates in Christendom. 


CHAPTER III 

THE DANES 
835-1035 

§ 11. Viking Attacks. — Soon alter Egbert’s death a new 
enemj' began to attack the shores of England. The raiders came 
from all the Scandinavian countries, but we usually call them 
all “Danes.” In race they were akin to the Germanic races 
which had oyerrun Britain and the rest of the Poman Empire 
three or four centuries earlier; but whereas the latter had long 
since settled down, adopted Christianity, and dey eloped a new 
fonn of ciyilisation, the former were still primitive, heathen 
warrior-folk. They gloried in their strength and ferocity, their 
fair hair and their mighty stature; the}’ delighted in good fare 
and fine clothes; they were bold and skilful seamen. They had 
hitherto farmed and fished and fought among themselves, but 
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about the middle of the ninth century they began to go out 
on freebooting expeditions to the neighbouring coasts. They 
began by raiding the west of Scotland and the coasts round 
the Irish Sea, where they found the rich Celtic monasteries 
a particularly tempting pre 3 ^ But after a time they grew 
more venturesome and attacked the eastern coasts of England 
and both shores of the English Channel, while some parties 
ventured as far as Constantinoj)le in one direction and Labra- 
dor in the other. 

There were two stages in their attacks, just as there had 
been to those of the Anglo-Saxons themselves, four centuries 
earlier. At first they merely raided the coastal districts, and 
returned to their homes with their booty; but after a time 
they brought over their goods and families and made new 
homes on this side of the North Sea. Starting from York- 
shire, Lincolnshire, and East Anglia, large organised bands 
swej)t right over the midlands, and wherever they went they 
destroyed every sign of Christian and civilised life. At last 
all England north of the Thames was in their hands. This 
brought them into conflict with the strongest of the Anglo- 
Saxon kingdoms, Wessex. Three of Egbert’s grandsons in turn 
became king, and perished in the struggle to keep them at bay. 
Then the task was inherited by the fourth of the brothers,' who 
proved to be one of the greatest kings in English history. 

§ 12. Kixg Alfred. — ^Alfred (871-899) was twenty-three 
years old when he became king. As a child he had been taken 
by his father on a visit to Rome, and this experience of the 
higher civilisation on the Continent made an indelible impression 
on his mind. But for the first seven years of his reign all his 
energies were engaged in repelling the Danes. The most 
critical year in the struggle was 878, when a large army of 
the invaders made a surprise attack and overran Wessex as far 
as Devonshire. Alfred was compelled' to take refuge with a few 
followers at Athelney, then a little island of dry land amid the 
marshes of the Eiver Parret in Somersetshire. But he did not 
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despair, and a few months later he managed to raise another 
arm}? and turn the tables on the Norsemen. So severely did 
he defeat them at the Battle of Ethanchmc (878) that their 
leader, Guthrum, made a permanent pact of peace. By the 
Treaty of Wedmorc (878) the Danes undertook to leave Wessex 
undisturbed for the future, but retained possession of the 
north-eastern 25art of the country. The}’- also adopted Christ- 
ianity, and their leading men were baptized on the spot. It 
was later agreed that the boundary between The Danelaw and 
Alfred’s dominions should be Watling Street, the old Boman 
road that ran between London and Chester. 

Alfred’s next measures aimed at preventing any recurrence 
of the viking danger for the future. At places exposed to 
attack he built “burhs” — earthwork forts — garrisoned by 
fighting men who were granted land in the neighbourhood. He 
increased the number of thegns, who were bound to do 
military service in return for their estates, and arranged that 
they should take turns in attending at his Court; he 
reorganised the fyrd, so as to make it more effective; and 
he built a war fleet to protect the coasts. 

Alfred had thus fulfilled his first duty — he had prevented the 
Danes from mastering the whole island, and had saved Anglo- 
Saxon civilisation from being altogether extinguished. But he 
was not a warrior by nature, and he now turned to the more 
congenial task, of raising the standards of religion and civilised 
life among his j^eople. He realised how backward they were 
compared with the people of France and Italy — still more if 
compared with the Bomans of nearly a thousand years earlier. 
They could build nothing better than rough timber dwellings, 
they -wore nothing finer than coarse homespuns, and few, even 
among the clergy, could read and write. Alfred set himself to 
improve all this. He sent for artificers and builders and scholars 
from the Continent, He had translations made of many Latin 
books into Anglo-Saxon (including Bede’s history). He caused 
several monasteries to kee]3 records of the outstanding events 
of each year, and this Anglo-Saxon Chronicle is our chief 
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source of information for the history of the next few centuries. 
He started a school at his Court, where the sons of thegns 
were taught to read and write. All this he accomiDlished 
under the handicap of constant ill-health, and he was barely 
forty years old when he died. 


§ 13. The Anglo-Saxon Kings of England. — The next 
eighty years after Alfred's death were the great days of the 
Anglo-Saxon monarchy. His son, Edivard the Elder (900-924), 
reconquered the Danelaw. The Norse settlers had quickly 
lost their taste for piracy, and had become peaceful farmers 
and traders again. They had not set up an independent king- 
dom of their own, and they did not mind coming under the 
rule of the kings of Wessex so long as they were allowed to 
keep their own laws and customs. They had blotted out the 
kingdoms of Northumbria, Mercia, and East Anglia in the 
course of their raids, and now that they became the subjects 
of Edward the Elder the whole country formed a united king- 
dom for the, first time. This was one of the most important 
results of the Danish invasions. Moreover, the Danes were 
more interested in trade than the Anglo-Saxons; their ships 
were always going backwards and forwards with merchandise 
across the North Sea, and they introduced the commercial in- 
stinct into the mental make-up of the English nation. 

Edward’s son, Athelstan (925-940), added southern Scotland 
to his dominions, after defeating at the Battle of Brunanburgh 
(937) the Scottish King Constantine, who had made an 
alliance with the Danish King of Dublin. He divided the 
newly conquered Danelaw into shires, like the Anglo-Saxon 
parts of his kingdom. Each of these shires had for its centre 
one of the market towns which the Danes had established; 
and that is the reason why to this day the midland counties 
(unlike those of southern England) are nearly all named after 
their county towns. 

The other famous king of this period was Edgar (959-975). 
According to a well-known legend, he once displayed his 
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supremacy over the whole island by having his boat rowed on 
the Eiver Dee by a crew consisting of six sub-kings. In the 
troublous times to come men looked back to his reign as a 
sort of golden age of peace, good government, and prosperity. 
Much of this was due to his chief counsellor, St. Diinsiaii 
(924-9S8). Dunstan was the first great churchman-statesman 
in our history. The son of a thegn, ho was brought up at the 
Court of Athelsfan. But he was more interested in music 
and poetry and handicraft than in fighting and hunting (the 
usual occupaiions of youths of his class), and he eventually 
became a monk. He displayed remarkable gifts as an organiser; 
and, while still very young, he became Abbot of Glastonbury, 
one of the most important monasteries in the country. So 
successful was he iu this capacity that he was called to be a 
member of the Eoyal Council. Edgar made him Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and also what to-day we should call Prime 
Minister. He practically governed England for twenty years, 
kforeover, he undertook a drastic reform of the monasteries. 
These had never really recovered from the viking raids, 
klany of them were in ruins, the “monks” living in their 
homes near by, with wives and families. Dunstan put a stop 
to all this. He had the monasteries rebuilt, compelled the 
monks to live in them, and tightened up the discipline all 
(round. • His career gi’eatly inci'eased the importance of the 
Cluu’ch in Anglo-Saxon England, for it showed that a cleric 
co\dd play an important part in the government. 

§ 14. The Axglo-Daxish Empire. — Then the attacks of the 
Danes began again. During the century that had elapsed since 
their first period of raiding they had formed a kingdom in Scan- 
dinavia, -but they were still pagans, and were as ferocious as ever. 
While England was under able rulers they directed their attacks 
elsewhere, but in 978 Etlielrcd the Unready became King. 
He earned his nickname (which means “the ill-advised”) by 
his weak policy towards the raiders. Unable to organise any 
effective resistance, he bribed them to go away and leave him in 
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peace. The result was that they came again in greater num- 
bers the following year to demand more. In order to pay this 
ever-increasing blackmail, Ethelred imj^osed on his subjects 
a heavy lax called dancgchl. In 1013, Sweyn, the King of 
Denmark, came over with a large force to make a perma- 
nent conquest of the country. Ethelred was forced to flee 
abroad and take refuge with the Duke of Normandy, whose 
sister he had married. Swevn died a few months later, 
leaving his newly-won kingdom to his son Canute. But 
Ethelred ’s son, Edmund, was very unlike his father in charac- 
ter. On Ethelred ’s death in 1016 he came over and led the 
English so valiantly against Canute that he won the title 
of “Ironside.” The struggle between the two 3 'oung men 
culminated in the Batile of Asscndun (1016), in which 
Edmund was severely defeated. Nevertheless, Canute thought 
it advisable to agree to a division of the kingdom; but 
Edmund died soon afterwards, and Canute (1016-1035) gained 
possession of the whole kingdom after all. 

Thus England became for a time part of a great Anglo- 
Danish empire astride the North Sea. Canute had hitherto 
been a bloodthirsty freebooter like his father, but he now 
turned over a new leaf. He became a Christian, and strove 
to make up to the Church for all the injury he had done it. 
He founded monasteries, he went on a pilgrimage to Rome, 
and he showed great respect for the clerg}^ In many respects 
he was a strong and able ruler. He won the support of his 
new subjects by preserving their old laws and methods of gov- 
ernment, and gave as much favour to Englishmen as to Danes. 
He continued to collect danegeld, and used it to support a 
bod 3 'guard of professional flghting-men called huscarls. At 
first these were all Danes, but he soon admitted Anglo-Saxons 
to their ranks. He divided the country into four earldoms, over 
the most important of which, Wessex, he jDlaced an English 
noble named Gochvin. As master of the North Sea and the Bal- 
tic, he became one of the most important potentates in Euroi)e, 
and opened up to his English subjects new avenues of trade. 
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ClIAl’TKU IV 


THE END OF ANGLO-SAXON ENGLAN]) 
1035-106G 

§ 15. Tub Noiimax.s. — Tlie rule of Danish kings over England 
came to an end soon after Canute’s death in 1035, for neither 
of his two sons reigned long, and both dii'd childless. In 
these circumstances the Witan, or council of (diief nobles and 
clergy, invited Edward, the son of Ethelred the rnready, to 
be king. During the period of Danish rule he had lived in 
exile, in X^ormand}". 

Who, then, were the Normans? The Danish attacks had 
run much tlie same course in France as in England. At first 
the vikings had merely raided the coasts, then they had 
settled, and finally they had made terms with the king, by 
which they became Christians and were given a province for 
themselves. But whci'eas the Danelaw had never had a sepa- 
rate government, and had soon been absorbed in the kingdom 
of England (§ 13), Normandy remained a separate dukedom. 
The dukes were supposed to bo under the supremacy of the 
kings of France, but they were such formidable fighters and 
such vigorous rulers that they made themselves practically 
independent. Moreover, the Normans adopted the language 
and manners and customs of the French so successfully that 
they soon became the most civilised i^eople in Europe. They 
took to building castles and fighting on horseback, they deve- 
loped the Feudal Sj'stem (§ 17), they founded magnificent 
churches and abbeys, and they displayed remarkable talents 
for organisation, law, and government. 

§ 16. Edward the Coxfessor. — ^The new King of England, 
being half Norman by blood and wholly Norman by upbringing, 
regarded his English subjects as uncouth, half-civilised folk. 
Having spent the first thirty-five years of his life in Norman 
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monasteries, lie was particularly slioclced at the slackness in 
the English Church; for, in spile of the efforts of reformers 
like 'Eunstan, there were still many English clergy who were 
uneducated men living much the same lives as laymen. lie 
therefore brought over a number of liorman clerics to be 
bishops and counsellors; but he could not go as far as he 
would have liked in this direction, for the English nobles and 
clergy naturally haled these interlopers, and Edward was too 
timid by nature to brave their resentment. Tie was a gentle, 
pious soul — in fad, it was said of him that he was better fitted 
to be a Norman monk than to bo an English king. He spent a 
considerable part of each day in prayer. His great interest in 
life was the building of Wesl minster Abbey, and after his 
death the Pope gave him the title of “The Confessor’’ (“the 
priest’’), liis personal devotions look up so much of his time 
and thoughts that he left the government of the country 
largely in the hands of the powerful nobles who ruled the vari- 
ous provinces. The most important of these was Earl Godwin 
of Wessex, who contrived that his sons should also become 
powerful earls, and that the Tung should marry his daughter. 

When Godwin died in 1053 he was succeeded by his son 
Harold, who proved himself a very able warrior and statesman. 
As the Iving grew older he took less and less part in j^ublic 
affairs, and the control of the government fell more and more to 
Earl TTarold. Moreover, since Edward had no children, Harold 
cherished the hope that he would eventually succeed to the 
throne. But in the year 1064 he suffered a set-back. While 
cruising in the Channel his vessel was blown over to the shore 
of Normandy, and wrecked there; and by the custom of the 
time, this made him the prisoner of the reigning prince. Duke 
William of Normandy was an ambitious and determined man, 
who himself had designs on the English throne. Some years 
before he had visited his relative TCing Edward, and it was 
rumoured that he had induced him to bequeath the throne to 
him. He now made the most of the chairce which had placed 
his rival in his power. He treated Harold with great courtesy. 
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but \yould not release him until he liaci sworn on an altar 
containing the bones of a saint that he would support his 
(William’s) claims. 

§ 17. The Feqd.'VE Systeji. — ^^Ye must here break off our 
narrative of events to notice the relationship between man and 
man which had been growing up all over western Europe 
during the past few centuries. Tlie chiefs of the barbarian 
tribes which had overrun the Roman Empire had granted their 
followers lauds in the conquered country on condition that 
these followers would fight for them when called upon to do 
so. Moreover, in the confusion of those times no individual 
could feel safe, even when he had got irossession of an estate. 
He would, therefore, go to some greater lord in the neighbour- 
liood and surrender his land to him, promising to join him for 
fighting when necessary, provided that the lord would give him 
back the estate to live on, and would support him in defend- 
ing it. (This was called “commendation.”) And a similar 
system grew up for providing for tlie cultivation of the soil. 
Tliegns prided themselves on being fighting-men : it was be- 
neath their dignity to engage in farming operations. Yet field- 
labour had to be carried on, for even noble warriors must be 
provided with food and drink and clothes; so the villagers on 
an estate held their right to strips in the common fields in 
return for their labour in cultivating the lord’s land (§ 9). 

Thus the feeling grew up that people did not own land — the 3 '^ 
merely held it in return for services rendered. In the case of 
fighting-men this service was militarj^; in the ease of village- 
folk it was field-labour. And as kingdoms became fewer and 
larger, the rights and duties of government were carried on 
under the same sj'^stem. Since it was difficult in those times 
for a king to get about from one part of his kingdom to 
another, he could not make his authority felt very far from his 
own immediate neighbourhood. Nobles, therefore, ke 2 )t order 
and did justice on their estates, and the feeling grew up that 
their right to do so M’’as due to their position as landlords. 
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In Anglo-Saxon England these arrangements did not become 
so regular and sj^stematic as they did on the Continent; but 
the 3 '^ M’ere developing all the time. We must not suppose, 
however, that aiwbodj^ thought the feudal sj^stem out and 
imposed it on the peoples of western Europe. It simply grew 
lip as a result of circumstances. Modern historians have 
studied it and given it the name “feudalism,” but the peojile 
wlio lived under it did not call it that — or anything else. To 
them it seemed the natural and obvious order of things, just as 
we feel about our present s^'stem of taxes and wages and rents. 


§ 18. The Battle of Hastings. — Two j^ears after Earl 
Harold's misadventure in Normandj'’, King Edward died, 
whereupon the Witan chose Harold as king. William of Nor- 
mand,y was extremely indignant. He called uiion all the 
Christian warriors of Eurojie to help him to gain his rights, 
and to punish Harold’s wickedness in breaking his oatli, offer- 
ing to all who would support him a share in the soil of Eng- 
land. He spent the summer of 1066 mustering his forces, and 
building boats to transport them across the Channel. 

King Harold collected an armj'’ to guard the coasts of Sussex 
and Kent, and a fleet to intercept the invaders in the Channel. 
But adverse winds prevented the Hermans from setting out 
until late in September, and this proved a blessing in disguise 
to William. Apart from the huscarls, the English arm}^ con- 
sisted of thegns and fyrdmen, and as autumn apiiroached these 
people had to return to their homes to get tlieir harvests in; 
while the fleet had to go round to London to refit after being 
several months at sea. When September came, Harold decided 
that his enemjr would not come that j^ear, and demobilised his 
forces. Then came news that a famous viking adventurer 
named Harold Hardraada had landed in Yorkshire, with the 
support of King Harold’s brother, Tostig, and had defeated at 
Eulford an English force brought against them by the Earls of 
klercia and Northumbria. Harold at once marched north with 
his huscarls, gathering on the way as manj'^ of the thegns and 
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their followers as he could. He routed the invaders at Stam- 
ford Bridge (1066), near York, both his namesake and his 
brother being killed in the battle. On the very next day he 
learned that Duke William had landed at Pevensey, neiir 
Hastings. He at once led his army by forced marches back 
along the North Road to London, and on into Sussex. 

The forces engaged in the Baltic of Hastings were fairly 
equal in numbers, but the Normans wore greatly superior in 
quality. Except for his two or three thousand huscarls, 
Harold's army consisted mainly of amateur warriors, whereas 
William’s Normans and Frenchmen were all men to whom 
fighting was the main occupation in life : archers, men-at- 
arms, and knights. The English had never adopted the new 
fashion of fighting on horseback. They often rode to the 
scene of action; but, once arrived there, they sent their 
horses to the rear and fought on foot. Thus the battle 
consisted mainly of cavalry attacks on a defensive position 
protected by a wall of shields and stakes driven into the 
ground. The decisive moment came when Harold was killed 
by an arrow. Dismayed by this, the defence faltered, and 
the Normans succeeded in breaking the line. The thegns 
and huscarls were all killed defending the body of their 
king, and that night the Conqueror pitched his tent on the 
spot where Harold’s flag had flown. 



NOTES ON PROLOGUE (To 1066) 

MOST IMPORTANT KINGS OF ENGLAND 


Egbkrt (802-839) 

Alfred (871-899) 

Atiielstan (925-940) 

Edgar (959-975) 

Etiielred the Unready (978-1010) 

Canute (1010-1035) 

Edward the Confessor (1042-1000) 

MOST IMPORTANT FOREIGN POTENTATES 

Emperors : Charlemagne (771-814) 

Crowned ILmperor of the West by the Pope (800). 
Otto the Great (930-973) 

Founded “The Holy Roman Empire’’ (902). 

Pope : Gregory the Great (590-004) 

Founded Papal Power* — sent St. Augustine to England 
(597). 

No. 1.— RESULTS OF THE ROMxVN OCCUPATION. 

Temporary Results. — (1) Many -of the Britons, especially in the 
south, adapted themselves to Roman speech, laws, ideas — became 
Roman citizens — filled important posts under the Imperial Govern- 
ment. 

Roman civilisation was a town civilisation; government was con- 
ducted from administrative centres, such as Camulodunum (Colchester), 
Lindum (Lincoln). Busy towns grew up at these places, with well- 
paved streets, temples, theatres, law-courts, public baths, etc. Well- 
to-do peoplo had both town houses and elaborate country villas, with 
estates tilled by slaves. 

(2) Important commerce was carried on with other parts of the 
Empire. 

Principal exports — corn, iron, copi^er, tin, lead, bricks, and tiles; 
principal imports — luxury goods, especially fine pottery and metal- 
ware. 

(3) Natural resources of the country developed. 

Roads made, bridges built, marshes drained, harbours dredged. 
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PcRMAxnNT Results. — ^Very lew. Roman civilisation was clestroyccl 
by the barbarian invasions much more completely in Britain tlian 
olsewliero. It died out oven among the Colts who escaped to the west 
country. But the latter preserved the Christianity which they hod 
ac(]iiired under the later Empire, and this afterwords developed into 
the CcUic GInirch. The only other relic was the road.s. (No nuire 
scientific road-making in Britain for loOO years !) 

No. 2.— THE ANGLO-SAXON INVASIONS. 

Three star/en. 

(1) 200-110 : PntATic.u. Att.vcks on coastal districts, kept at boy 
with difficulty by the Imperial Government. 

A special officer, the “Count of the Saxon Shore," appointed (§ 5) 
for the purpose. 

(2) 410-320 : Whoi.es.vle Immioiutiox to the south-eastern districts 
began with the withdrawal of the legions. 

The Jiiies settled in Kent ; separate parties of Sarotix in Essex, 
Sussex (Celto-Romaii fortress of Anderida stormed, 101), Hants, Dor- 
set (checked by defeat at Mount Radon, 320); Angles on the east 
coast and along the rivers running to it. 

(3) 520-G13 : Exp.ansion' WESTAVAitn of Existixg Settlemf.nt.s, 
owing to constant influx of immigrants from Germany. These renewed 
advances were more organised than the original migrations, and had 
to fight big battles. 

West Saxon King, Ceawlin, won the great Battle of Dcorham (377), 
gaining the Severn estuary, and separating the Britons of Devon and 
Cornwall from those of Wales. Anglian King Ethclfrith defeated the 
Britons at Chester (01 3), separating Wales from Cumbria. 

No. 3.— THE RISE OF THE THREE GREAT KINGDOMS OF 
“THE HEPT.ARCHY.’’ 

NonTiiuJinaiA (seventh centuiw), created by the union of Bernicia 
(Northumberland and Durham) with Doira (Yorkshire) under Ethel- 
frith, who won the Battle of Chester (613) against the Britons. 

His successor, Edwin, converted to Christianity by Paulinus (627), 
conquered the southern Piets and built Edinburgh (“Edwin’s Burgh”) 
to keep them at bay. 

Edwin’s successor, Oswald, sent for St. Aidan from Iona (§ 7). 
Killed after a long struggle with Penda, the heathen king of Mercia. 

Oswy finally defeated Penda (635), and held the Synod of Whitby 
(664, ■§ 7). 

But Oswy’s successor, Egfrith, was defeated and killed by the Piets 
at Nectansmere (695). Politically Northumbria neAmr recovered. from 
the blow, though the Venerable Bede made the monastery at Jarrow 
famous for learning throughout Europe about 700-730. 

Mercia (eighth centurjO, created by Penda out of smaller midland 
kingdoms, became all-powerful under Offa (757-796), who conquered 
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Kent, ^YeRsex {BaiiJc of Bcnsington, 777), and East Anglia. Defeated 
the Welsh, pushed them permanently westwards, and built “Offa’s 
Dyke” to mark the boundary. A great supporter of the Church ; 
founded many monasteries, including St. Albans; made Lichfield an 
archbishopric. 

Ofl'a was treafccl by the Emperor Charlemagne almost on equal 
terms. Probably if we knew more about him we should rank him 
second only to Alfred among Anglo-Saxon kings. 

^^'ESSI;x (ninth century). Eciherl (802-830), exiled when Ofl’a con- 
quered Wessex, leained the business of kingshijr at the Court of Charle- 
magne. Returning at Oll'a’s death, reorganised government of Wessex, 
mastered Sussex and Kent, conquered Mercia at EllaiuBinc (825), 
whereupon Northumbria and East .Anglia acknowledged his supremacy. 

He is generally considered to be the first real ‘‘King of England.” 

No. 4.— RISE OF THE ANGLO-SAXON CHURCH. 

507. — St. .Augustine lands in Kent, sent by Pope Gregory I. Head- 
quarters ; Canterbury. 

Missionary work gradually spread.s, with occasional sct-backs, as far 
as Northumhria. 

035. — King Oswald f)f Northumbria sends for .Aidan from Iona. 
Headquarters : Lindisfarne. Conflict between the two sets of mis- 
sionaries — Celtic and Roman. 

004.- -King Oswy summons Synod of Whitby to settle contro- 
versy (§ 7). 

Tho decision in favour of Rome brought the English Church under . 
the Papacy. 

008-000. — Theodore of Tarsns sent by Pope to be Archbishop of 
Canterbury, to oi'ganise the English Church (§ 7). 

830-878.— Dfl7i!.s/i ravayes did much harm to Church buildings and 
property (§ 11). 

878-899. — King Alfred worked to repair this, and to revive a decent 
standard of education among the clergy (§ 12). 

900-988. — St. Dunsfan, archbishop. Chief minister to King Edgar 
and reformer of monasteries (§ 13), 

990-998. — Renewed Danish raids again crippled the work of the 
Church (§ 14). 

1010-1035. — Canute tried to make up for his earlier depredations — 
was a great patron of the Church, alway.s had bishojjs on his council. 

But the Anglo-Saxon Church never really recovered from the 
damage done by tho Danes. It was far behind the continental 
churches in discipline and culture. 

1042-1000. — Edivard the Confessor brought over Norman clerics to 
put all this right, but was too timid to carry out drastic reforms (§ 10). 

For instance, Stigand was ai'chbishop,’ 1052-1070, without the ap- 
proval of the Pope. 
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It jvas the Norman Conquest that really hroxight the Ertgltsh Church 
under the authority of the Pope. 

No. o.— EFFECTS OF THE DANISH CONQUESTS. 

(1) When the Danes created the Danelaw, they obliterated the old 
kingdoms of Northumbria, East Anglia, Essex, and Mercia. Thus, 
when the Danelaw was reconquered by Edn'ard the Elder (§ 13), the 
whole country was unified in a -way that had never before been 
possible. 

(2) The Danes were far more interested in trade than the Anglo- 
Saxons : the^' added the commercial instinct to the mental make-uj^ 
of the race. This was greatly strengthened when, under Canute, 
England became part of a great northern empire. Trade with the 
Baltic States, now established, continued long after that empire had 
broken up. 

(3) The infusion of viking blood had an invigorating effect upon 
tlie Anglo-Saxon race, which had grown sluggish. 

No. 6.— STAGES IN THE UNIFICATION OF ANGLO-SAXON 
ENGLAND. 

Various Northumbrian and Mercian kings claimed to be “Bret- 
waldas” (f.c. overlords), but the first with any real claim was Egbert 
of Wessex (N3: § 8). 

Spiritual unity had preceded political unity, when Theodore of 
Tar.sus established .the practice followed by later archbishops of 
summoning bishops from all parts of England to his synods or 
councils (N4; § 7). 

The dialects of Anglo-Saxon spoken in different parts of the country 
were so different that Latin was their best means of communication 
with each other. 

By the Tinaty of Wedmore (878, § 12), the kingdom was divided 
again, but the reeonquest of the Danelaw by Edward the Elder made 
the unification more complete than it had ever been before; while 
Athelstan added southern Scotland to his kingdom. 

No. 7.— THE RISE OF FEUDALISM IN ENGLAND BEFORE 
THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 

(1) “Thegns” 'were “lords of the manor’’ who did military service 
to the king (§ 9). 

(2) The “burhs’’ which Alfred established as strongholds against 
the Danes (§ 12) were garrisoned by men who were given lands in 
the neighbourhood expressly as a return for their military service. 

(3) The practice of commendation (§ 17) sprang up, particularly as 
means of protection against Danish raiders. 

(4) King Edgar made a law that “Every landless man must have a 
lord’’ to be responsible for his good conduct. 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS ON PEOLOGUE 


1. Describe the condition of the coimtr}' : (a) at the time of the invasion 

bj- Julius Cffisar; and (b) at the end of the Eoman occupation. 

(nujb ’31.) 

2. Describe tho penetration of the Eonians into Britain up to the last 

campaign of Severus (a.d. 210). (lgs ’32, oh ’27.) 

3. How far and in what ways did tho Eoman occupation of Britain affect : 

(a) tho natives at the time; and (b) the subsequent history of the 
island? (on ’26, CWB ’31, on ’32.) 

4. By what means did the Eomans secure their position in Britain? 

(b ’31, on ’25.) 

5. ^Yhat part did the following play in the history of the Eoman occupa- 

tion of Britain: Caractacus, Boadicea, Agricola, Hadrian, the Count 
of the Saxon Shore? (on ’25.) 

6. Outline the story of the conversion of the English to Christianity, and 

estimate its effects. (d ’31.) 

7. Why was tho Synod of Whitby called, and why was the decision 

taken so important? (n ’31, on ’26.) 

8. Summarise the work accomplished by Augustine, Aidan, Theodore of 

Tarsus. 

9. Trace the rise of either Mercia or Northumbria to supremacy in the 

Heptarchy. ~ (cwb ’31.) 

10. Why were tho West Saxons able to unite England? (d ’32.) 

11. Describe tho effects on Anglo-Saxon England of the Danish invasions 

of the ninth century. (nijjb ’31.) 

12. Hive an account of the Danish invasions of England before the reign of 

Ethelred tho Unready, and show how the newcomers gradually 
became part of the English nation. (on ’28.) 

13. What does England owe cither to King Alfred or to St. Dunstan? 

(D ’31.) 

14. Describe the gradual mastery gained over the Danish invaders in the 

reigns of Alfred, Edward the Elder, and Athelstan. (oL ’28.) 

35. In what ways and to what extent did the work of: (a) Archbishop 
Theodore; (b) King Edward the Elder; and (c) Dunstan, help to 
bind tho inhabitants of England into one nation? (ol ’27.) 

16. “Dunstan is the most important figure between Alfred and the Norman 

Conquest.’’ Discuss this statement. (lgs ’32.) 

17. Give an account of the part played in English history by Godwin and 

by his son Harold. (ol ’32.) 

18. How far is it true to say that the Norman Conquest pf England was 

half completed before the Battle of Hastings? (ol ’26, ’28.) 

19. Write an account of the reign of Edward the Confessor, (ndjb ’31.) 
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THE WELDING OF THE NATION 
(1066-1272) 

For two centimes after the Norman Conquest, England was 
ruled by foreign Idngs — Normans and Angevins. Three of these 
were exceptionally able rulers: their determination to- govern- 
in fact as well as in name, and to impose an efficient system 
of government, saved- the country from the disorders of 
continental feudalism. Under their strong rule the Anglo- 
Saxon and Norman elements were gradually welded together. 

During the last seventy years of the period the country was 
under wealier hings, and the nobles were able to ivrest the gov- 
ernment out of their hands for a time; but to gain this advan- 
tage the barons had to act collectively, and thus they iverc 
unconsciously paving the way for parliamentary government 
later on. 

These two centuries saw medieval civilisation at its height. 


CHAPTER V 

THE NORMAN CONQUEST 
1066-1087 

§ 19. The Conquest Completed. — The victory at Hastings 
did not make William master of England. Some leading 
^English churchmen and nobles in London chose Edgar the 
Atheling, the young grandson of Edmund Ironside, as suc- 
cessor to Harold. But they could offer no effective resistance 
to the invaders, for all the fighting men who might have 
rallied the nation had fallen at Hastings. 
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WILLIAM THE GONQLEEOR [1066-1087 

William did noi make a direct attack on Loudon, for lie 
wanted 2?eople to feel that he had come as a rightful heir 
claiming what was his own, not as a mere foreign conqueror. 

He crossed the Thames at Wallingford, and circled round fo 
apiiroach London from the north. By the time he had reached 
Berkhamstead the hearts of the Engli.sh magnates failed them 
— they came out to meet him and made their submission(§ 18). 

Tlie time had now come for rewards and punishments. The 
estates of all who had supported Harold or acknowledged him 
as king were forfeited, and given to the Normans and Erench- 
men who had taken part in the conquest. Rebellions at Exeter 
(led by the family of the late King) and in the northern mid- 
lands (led by Edwin and IMorcar, the Earls of Mercia and 
Northumberland) merely gave William excuse for more confis- 
cations. A year or two later another jrarty of Norsemen landed 
in Yorkshire, with the supjiort of the King of Scotland. They 
took to their ships as soon as William marched against them, 
but to ])revent anj^ recurrence of this danger he laid waste the 
whole countryside between the Humber and the Tees {The 
Harrying of the North, 1069). The only other attempt to 
resist the new regime was the rebellion of Hereward the Wahe, 
in the Isle of Ely, among the fenland marshes. This was 
caused mainly anger at the ap2:>ointment of a Norman 
cleric to be Abbot of Peterborough; but it collapsed as soon 
as the Normans found a way to cross the marshes. 

§ 20. Noemax Feud.alism. — ^It used to be thought that the 
Conqiieror introduced feudalism into England, but this is 
only 2^^'i'fb^ true. As we have seen, all the elements of 
feudalism were already growing up in England in a ]ia2')- 
hazard way (§ 16). The Normans were far more intelligent 
and clear-headed than the Anglo-Saxons. They grasped the-,^, 
theory of feudalism, and William now had an excellent '"/ 
02)portunity of putting that theory into 2^i"^ctice. For his 
conquest of the countiw enabled him to make a fair start. 

He could grant estates on his own terms, and insist that 
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military service should he rendered for all lands — even those 
in possession of the Church. 

His gxpevienoe as Duke of Normandy came in. very useful, 
for it showed him how to avoid the dangers of continental 
feudalism. He determined that his nohles should not he 
able to make themselves independent of him as he had made 
himself independent of his overlord the King of Krance. And 
whereas in Normandy he had had a constant struggle to keep 
his nobles in order, he took advantage of his position in 
England to prevent them from being able to make trouble. 
This determination to be master in his own house was of the 
utmost importance for the welfare of the English nation; for 
the worst feature of continental feudalism was that local 
lords could oj^press their sub-tenants and villeins, and ruin 
them bj' constant petty wars. 

Among the methods by which the Conqueror contrived to 
make his authority supreme were the following: (1) Healising 
that wealth is power for a king, he took ' care to build ' up his 
revenue. He kept over a thousand of the richest manors for 
himself, and had them managed for him b}’’ bailiffs. He exacted 
feudal dues strictly from his tenants-in-chief, and continued to 
collect danegeld. This last was an extremely valuable source 
of revenue — no other feudal king enjoyed a regular direct tax 
of this kind. In order that he might know exactlj- how much 
was due to him, he sent round officials to make inquiry into the 
value of every manor in the country, and had the results record- 
ed in a book kept at Winchester, called the Domesday Booh 
(108G). (2) EA-en when he had to reward important supporters 
Avith a large number of manors, he contrived that these should 
be situated in' .different parts 'of the country, so as to make it 
difficult for the ownel to collect his forces to offer resistance to 
the royal authority. ^ Thus the 790 manors Avhich he granted 
to- his relative, Eobert of Mortain were scattered about in 
tAventy counties. He made an exception to this rule in districts 

* No doubt his piecemeal conquest of the country made it easy for hiin 
to carry out this policy. 
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exposed to foreign attack, such as Kent, Durham, and the 
borders of Wales, Over these he placed earls, to whom he gave 
great power and wide stretches of land, so that 'they might be 
able to keep in check attempted invasions; but be generally 
took care that the persons appointed should be closely connect- 
ed with himself, either by blood or bj’- marriage. (3) He built a 
number of castles; garrisoned by bis own men-at-arms, under 
bis own officers, in different parts of the country but he would 
not, save in very exceptional circumstances, allow the nobles to 
build themselves such strongholds, lest they should be able to 
shut themselves up and defy bis authority, (4) He made much 
use of the sheriff’s (§ 9). Feudalism had become a method of 
government and of justice; in England as well as in Normandy 
William bad to allow bis tenants to bold manor-courts. But be 
Icept a check on them bj" means of the sheriff’s. In Normandy be 
had given certain nobles the title of vicccomcs, and sent them 
round to see that the other nobles were fulfilling their obliga- 
tions towards him. In England he combined the old English 
office of slieriff with the Norman office of viccconies. These 
officers collected the royal dues, presided in his name over the 
shire-courts, and saw that all who owed him military service 
were ready to carry it out when called ui^on. (5) The barons bad 
sub-tenants Avbo owed tliem military service in return -for the 
grant of manors. On the Continent such “mesne tenants” 
sometimes sui^ported their immediate OA'erlords, even in re- 
sisting the king. To guard against this, William summoned 
eA^ery landholder, great and small, to meet him at Salisbury 
and. SAA'^ear to uphold him against all his enemies, domestic and 
foreign. ■ This''^’^as the famous Oath of Salishnry (1086). 

§ 21: The Conqueror and the Church. — ^William had asked 
r - for the support of the Pope for his expedition to England, and 
tho Pope had sent him a sacred banner. The Conqueror had 
• claimed the papal blessing, partly because he was Under- 
taking the sacred duty of punishing a perjurer, and partly 

* The most famous of' these was the Tower of London. 
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because he -intended to cany out a thorough reform of the 
English Church. He was a sincerely religious man, and as soon 
as the conquest was complete he set about fulfilling his promise. 
As we Jiave seen, Edward the Confessor made a beginning in 
this direction (| 16), but he liad not had the courage to do 
it thoroughly. William acted much more drastically. He sent 
for Lanfranc (1005-1089), the Abbot of Caen, and made him 
Archbishop of Canterbury (NIO). Lanfranc was an Italian 
hy birth. He had done notable work in Normandy as scholar, 
teacher, and organiser, and in the wider sphere of activity 
to wliich he was now called he showed himself an active and 
able statesman, The S2:)iritual power of the Popes was now 
becoming tremondoush' strong. The man who really inspired 
this develoiDment was Hildebrand, who later became Poj^e 
Gregoiy YIT (1078-1085). He declared that the Pope, being 
the representative of Divine Power on eaidh, ouglit to have 
supreme authority over all worldly rulers; and that to make 
the Church worth}* of these claims, her clergy ought to be 
properly organised and disciifiined — ^in particular, they ought 
not to marry. Lanfranc ’s great task was to bring the spirit of 
these “Hildebrandine Pieforms” into England. He bi-ought 
over a number of able Norman clerics to I'eq^lace the slack 
and incomi^etent Anglo-Saxon abbots and bisliops. He re- 
formed monasteries, reorganised bishopries, .and started 
schools. He enforced celibacy and living among the 

clergy. Alagnificent church buildings began to arise all over the 
country. Under his infiuence William established .sej^arate 
Church Courts to deal with cases that concerned ecclesiastical 
affairs, such as wills and marriages and accusations against 
clerics. 

But when the Pope wanted William to do homage to him for 
the kingdom which he had won through j^apal siqiport, and 
claimed the right to appoint bishops in England, the King 
politely but firmly refused. He would not allow anyone — not 
even the Poj^e — to interfere with 'his royal power, or to come 
between himself and his subjects; and the Pojie, knowing 
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that lie was not a man to be trifled with, did not press the 
claim. 

§ 22. The Ciiauacteu of the Coxqueuou. — Here is a pen- 
portrait of the great King, from the Anglo-Safcoii Chronicle, 
written l)y an English monk who had been at his Court and 
knew him j^ersonally. “He was a vei-y wise and great man, 
more honoured and more powerful Ilian any of his predecessors 
. . . hut severe beyond measure to those who withstood his will. 
He founded a noble monastery on the spot wlierc God permit- 
ted him to conquer England, and made it very rich. In his days 
the great monastery at Canterbury was built, and many others 
through England. He wore his crown three times every year 
while he was in England: at Easter he wore it at Winchester, 
at Pentecost at Westminstei-, and at Cliristmas at Gloucester. 
And at these times all the chief men of England were with 
him, archbishops, bishops, abbots, earls, thegns, and knights. 
So also he was a very stern and wrathful man, so that none 
durst do anything against his will, and he kept in prison those 
earls wlio acted against his will. He removed bishops from 
their sees, and abbots from their offices, and at length he sjiar- 
ed not his own brother Odo. Amongst other things, the good 
order that he established must not be forgotten: it was such 
that any man might travel over the kingdom, with a bosom 
full of gold, unmolested; nor durst any man Idll another, no 
matter how great the injury he had received from him. Being 
sharp-sighted to his own interest, he surveyed the kingdom so 
thoroughly that there was not a single hide of land of which he 
knew not the possessor, and how much it was worth, and this 
he afterwards entered in his register. He made large forests for 
tho deer, and enacted laws that whoever killed a hart or hind 
should be blinded. As he forbade killing the deer, so also the 
hoars; and he loved the tall stags as if he- were their father.’’ 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE LATEE XORMAN KINGS 
1087-1154 

§ 23. The PiEigx of Rufus. — ^^Villiam the Conqueror had three 
sons. To the eldest, Robert, he bequeathed Normandy'; the 
second, William, he named as his successor to the throne o£ 
England; vhile to the third, Henry, he left a legacy of £5000. 

The second William was known as Rufus on account of his 
red face. He inherited some of his father’s ability, and was 
equally violent towards anyone who Disposed his will; but he 
had none of the Conqueror’s respect for religion. A reckless 
and evil-living man, he was in constant need of money, and was 
utterly unscrupulous as to his methods of raising it. His chief 
minister, a rascally cleric named Half FLamhard (Nil), devised 
various dishonest schemes for the j^uiqiose. He extorted the 
last penny of danegeld, and took every opportunitj’- of demand- 
ing feudal dues from the royal tenants. But the most profitable 
device was to leave bishoprics and abbacies vacant, and have 
their revenues paid into the Treasury. The most scandalous 
case was when, on the death of Lanfranc (1089), no new Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was appointed for four 3 'ears. Then 
the King fell sick, and with the fear of death upon him he made 
a vow that he ^vould turn over a new leaf. When he recovered 
he ajipointed as archbishop a monk named Anschn (1033- 
1109). Like his predecessor, Anselm was an Italian b^^ birth, 
and had been Abbot of Bee, in Normandy. But whereas 
Lanfranc was a jiractical statesman, who combined his zeal for 
the authority and good order of the Church with a great resjDect 
for the power of his master the King, Anselm was a simple- 
minded saint, who cared for nothing but the interests of the 
Church. He was the most famous scholar of his da^q and a man 
of meek and gentle character. He was extremelj’’ unwilling to 
become archbishop, for he realised that in dealing with such a 
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ruffian as Eufus he -would be, as he said, like an old sheep 
tethered to a mad bull. Yet, -when he had once accei)ted the 
appointment, his simple faith gave him courage to uphold 
steadfastly what he felt to be the sacred rights of the Church. 
He insisted that Rufus should return every pennj^ of the money 
which had been ^Yrongfully taken from the revenues of Canter- 
bury; and he refused to accejit from William’s hands the 
pallium, the badge of the office, when it was sent over by the 
Pope. The King was furious, but Anselm stood firm. At last 
the quarrel became so bitter that Anselm fled .abroad, wherc- 
uiwn Rufus again seized the estates of the archbishopric (N12). 

§ 24. Tun FiiiST Ckusade. — ^Tt is difficult for us to-day to 
realise what a 2)Ower the Church had over men’s minds in the 
^Middle Ages. All western Europe was under the spiritual 
power of the Pope. The clerg}' used the same ritual in the same 
language everywhere. They alone could read and write, and 
as these accomjflishments were necessary for statesmen, law- 
yers, and officials, tliey alone could fill these posts. Men had 
a simifie faith in the teachings of the Church ; the glories of 
lieaven and, the torments of hell were very real and near to, 
tlicm. 

Yotable examples of this loower of the Church were (a) the 
Eight of SaiicUiarij, by which a fugitive, even if he was fleeing 
from justice, was safe if he took refuge in a church; (b) the 
religious ceremony -which a young warrior went through when 
he became a knight — a ceremony which made him a member of 
a sort of religious brotherhood, sworn to be merciful, just, and 
valiant in the cause of right; and (c) the Truce of God, by 
which the Church protected priests and women from ill-treat- 
ment, and forbade all acts of violence between ThursdaA's and 
Sundays, inclusive. These regulations were not ahvays obeyed 
as they should have been, but the mere fact that the Church 
tried to enforce them shows how strong was its claim to 
influence the thoughts and actions of men. 

But the most striking example of the power of religion was 
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ilic Crusades. It Jiacl long been customary for devout men 
to go on inigriraage to the EToly Land; but about 1050 that 
country vas conquered by fierce jMobammedan Turks, vho 
persecuted the pilgrims. So in 1095 the Pope called iq^on all 
Christian varriors to join in a bol^' "war against the unbelievers. 
There vas great excitement all over western Christendom. 
Never before or since have such masses of men been stirred by 
religious ideals. Knights, barons, and inhices, as well as 
humbler folk, abandoned all their worldly affairs to join in the 
Crusade, ])roudly wearing a red cross on their shoulders as a 
sign that they had sworn to rescue the Holy Sepulchre or die in 
the atteni])!. No doubt many of them were partly impelled by 
the sjjirit of adventure, and partly bj' the hope of winning 
lands for themselves in the East; but the m.ains 2 )ring of the 
movement was sheer religious enthusiasm. 

The First Crusade (1095-1099), after many difficulties, suc- 
ceeded in its object. The Crusaders caiitured Jerusalem, and 
made it the centre of a feudal state. The direct connection of 
England with this Crusade is through the fact that Duke Kobert 
of Normandy pawned his duchy to William Eufus to raise 
money for (he expedition. Thus, England and Normandy were 
again brought under the same ruler. 

§ 25 A Govekxmextal System Founded. — Eufus was killed 
by an arrow while hunting in the New Forest. He had no 
children, and was succeeded by his younger brother Henry, 
liobert being still away crusading. 

Henry I was called Beauclerc, because he was better educated 
than most laymen in those times — that is to say, he could read 
and write. Less coarse and violent than Eufus, he was equally 
selfish and greedy. Still, he was a vigorous and capable ruler, 
and did much to establish a sound system of government. 
Fii-stly, he increased the power of the sheriffs, insisting that all 
important cases should be brought before them in the shire- 
courts instead of being tiled by barons in their local courts. 
Secondly, he developed the Curia Jiegis, or King’s Court. The 
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old Anglo-Saxoa Wilan liad been transformed into the Great 
Coimcil, which consisted of such nobles and prelates as were 
within reach of the jdacc where the King happened to be hold- 
ing his Court. But the business of government had become too 
com2)licated and burdensome to be transacted efficiently" by sucli 
a haphazard assembly of magnates whose main interests were 
in otlier matters. So Henry formed a little grouj) of specialists 
in the various dei^artments of government, who usually travel- 
led about the country" with him, and could carry out his policy" 
in a regular and systematic way". The chief of these officers 
were the Chancellor, the Justiciai", and the Treasurer. As they 
were all clerics, they" could be rewarded for their services by 
being giveii aiiiiointments in the Church. This little circle of 
permanent councillors was known as the Curia Kegis. It settled 
disiHites between tenants-in-chief, and met the sheriffs twice 
a year at Winchester to receive the King’s dues. Thus it was 
the germ out of which grew both the Courts of Justice and the 
Court of Exchequer. It enabled the King to keep a very tight 
hold over the barons, and they' much resented the fact; but the 
l)ower concentrated in Henry’s hands grew greater each year, 
and none of their attempts to resist him came to anything. 

§ 26. The Quaruel with St. An semi. — ^^ffien at length 
Duke Eobert returned from the Holy Land a quarrel broke out 
between the brothers. Most of the barons, being the sons and 
grandsons of those who had come over with the Conqueror, 
held estates on both sides of the Channel. They" naturally 
I)referred to have as king an easy-going, good-natured fighting- 
man like Eobert, rather than a keen, strong ruler like Henry; 
and most of them took the side of the former. But Henry had 
the support of the native English, especially the humble 
‘-‘fyrdmen,” for these folk apj)reciated- his maintenance of law 
and order. At the Battle of Tinchebrai (1106), in Normandy, 
where Eobert was finally defeated and taken prisoner, Hem*y’s 
foot-soldiers were all Englishmen who felt that they were 
avenging the defeat of Hastings forty years before. 
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Oue great trouble which Henry inherited from his prede- 
cessor was the quarrel with Anselm. This now became part 
of a much greater dispute going on between Popes and 
emperors. It was natural that the claims of Hildebrand and 
his successors (§ 21) should bring them into conflict with lay 
rulers. The great question was: how far was the feudal 
system to be applied to the lands of the Church? Was the 
Pope or the prince to appoint men to be bishops and abbots? 
If the Pope had this jiower, the j)rince would lose the control 
and the revenue of a considerable part of his dominions; if the 
prince held it, the Avork of the Church Avould suffer, for he 
might choose unsuitable candidates who had bribed him. This 
great dispute was called The InvcsiLturc Contest, because the 
crucial question was, who Avas to “im'est” prelates Avith the 
symbols of office — the ring and the crosier. 

At the accession of Henry, Anselm came back to England, 
but he Avas soon quarrelling Avith the ncAV king as bitterly as 
he had done Avith the old. ITe refused to do homage for the 
lands of the archbishopric, or to receive the sacred symbols 
from Henry’s hands. ^ He declared that he had no feelings 
of personal pride in the matter — he simply felt bound to obey 
the ruling of the Pope. The dis2)ute dragged on for six 
years, and Anselm Aveut back to the Continent to consult 
Avith the Pope. At last a comjn-omise Avas reached : the 
King AA’as to giA’e iq) his claim to invest, but the bishojxs 
Avere to do homage to him for their estates. 


§ ■ 27. A Sample of Continental Eeudalism. — ^\\T ien 
Henry I died in 1135, the country had a chance to realise hoAA^ 
much it OAved to his strong rule and that of his father. The 
trouble began - Avith a disiiuted succession. - Henry I’s only 
son had been drowned in crossing the Channel many -years 
before, so he -had induced the nobles to promise to support. 

'4 In tlio Middle Ages people thought much more of such symbolical 
ceremonies than they do nowadays. For - a bishop to take these articles 
from the hands of a king made it seem as if the king was gil'ing him the 
appointment. ' - ' ... 
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liis daughter Matilda as heir to the throne. She had married 
tlie Emjjeror Henry Y, and was usuall 3 ^ spoken of as ‘‘The 
Empress"; but her first husband had died, and she had re- 
eentlj' married Geoffrej’^ Plantagenet, Count of Anjou. 'When 
it came to the j)oint, the nobles felt that it was beneath their 
dignity to do homage to a .woman, so they brought over Stephen, 
Count of Blois, son of the Conqueror’s daughter Adela, and- 
made him king. A man of fiftjq he had won a great reputation 
as a gallant knight, and the fact that he owed his throne to the 
barons would make him more favourable to their claims to 
independence than the first tlirce Horman kings had been. 

THE NORMAN KINGS 

William I 
(TJic Conqueror) 

1066-1087 


I . I 1 I 

llobert' William II' Henry I Adda 

Ilukc of Nonnandy (Rufus) (Bcaudere) m. Stephen 

1087-1100 1100-1135 Count of Blois 

I 1 

I 1 Stephen 

William Matilda 1135-1154 

(drowned 1120) in. (1) Emperor Henry V 
(2) Geoffrey of Anjou 

Henry TI 
of Anjou 
1154-1189 

’ Died without issue. 

The weakness of Stephen’s position soon brought trouble. 
Geoffrej’^ of Anjou began a series of attacks on Normandj^, 
and conquered it iiiecemeal, Avhile King David of Scotland 
demanded' the cession of Northumberland, and invaded Eng- 
land to secure it. The Scots were defeated at the Battle of 
the Standard (1138), fought near Northallerton, but in the 
negotiations which followed he allowed David to gain nearly 
air that he had sought. 

In 1139 the Empress came over to make good her claims to 
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the throne, and a terrible civil war ensued. At the very 
beginning of it. she i'ell into Stepben’s Iiajids, but be was too 
clii\-a]rous to tiike advantage of a lady's jiiisfortune, and let 
lier go to join lier ])artisans in the west- of England. Eaeli of 
Ibe elainianis tried to buy the sup])ort of the nobles by grant- 
ing them lands and allowing them to set- up as scini-inde 2 )cn- 
d('nl j)rinees — just wbat the earlier Norman kings liad been 
so careful to i)revcnt. tl'lie nobles t-ook advantage of the situa- 
tion to build castles by forced labour, and to extort money by 
torture. On the ])rctext of fighting for Stc])ben or iMatilda, 
they marched about destroying villages and crops, until in 
some districts tlu' wretched peasantry ceased to till their fields. 

Aftei- about 1148 tliere was a lull. The Second Crusade 
(1 .147-11-19) drew off some of the Icnights and nobles; and 
^Matilda’s husband, having by this time conquered Normandy, 
she wont there to live with him and their son ITcJiry. But 
some years later this son came buck to renew tjio conflict. 
Stejdien was now gu'owing old, his only son Itad recently died, 
and he had no heart to go on lighting. So he made an agree- 
ment. (the Trcdlij of WallliKjford , lldB), by which lie was to 
l-ie left unmolested for the rest of his life, but was to be 
succeeded by the young Henry of Anjou. In the following year 
he died. 
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LAW AND OBDEB 
1151-1180 

§ 28. Hkxuy of Axmou. — Uenry II. was just the right man to 
undo the evils of Stepben’s reign. A vigorous, energetic young 
man of twenty-one, he was as active of mind as of body. He 
was keenly interested in 2 )roblems of law and government, and 
had served a valuable ap 2 n-eniice.sln 2 > to the business of kingshij) 
in his continental dominions — Normandy, Anjou, and INIaine, 
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"whicli lie had iidicriled from Ijis father, and Aquitaine, ■\vhicli 
Ire had acquired tlirough his marriage (NIG). He enjoyed 
being a king, not. because of the outward trapjrings of royalty 
(for lie was an outdoor man who despised soft living and 
courtly ceremonial), but for the sake of tbe po«-cr which it 
gave him. He was usually genia] and good-liumoured, but 
imjicrious and quick-tempered. 

His many provinces made him one of the most jrowerful 
sovereigns in Europe, but it would be a mistalce to look upon 
his French dominions as "English jrossessions. " Henry was 
not an Englishman, but a Frenchman by birth, upbringing, and 
speech: and though he was King of England for thirty -five 
years, ho did not spend more than three of them in England 
altogether. Doubtless he reckoned England the most inqror- 
tant of his irossessions, for Fnigland was an indo 2 )cndent king- 
dom, whereas for his French provinces he was a vassal of the 
King of France. But his main interest in life was to make 
himself as independent as possible of his suzerain, and after 
the first year or two of his reign lie was too absorbed by this 
struggle to have much time to spare for visits to England. 

Nevertheless, during these short visits he contrived to carry 
through reforms which have had an 'immense influence on 
our national life and ehanteter. 


§ 29, The Fei'OKM of Justice. — His first care was to undo 
the evils of the last reign— to put the clock back to 1135. 
He cancelled all the grants of , land made by Stephen and 
Matilda, and compelled the nobles to pull down the castles 
they had built. The barons at first tried to defy him,- but they 
soon found that ho was a man who knew what he wanted, and 
had the means to got it. ■ Order was restored, and the royal 
authority carried into the remotest jiarts of the country. 

Owing to his long absences in France, it was essential that 
he should have a capable chancellor to carry into effect the 
details of his policy, and he found an ideal man for the post in: 
’ThomQ$ Bcclict (1118-1170). Becket was born in London, of- 
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middle-class. Norman parents. He was as vigorous in mind, 
body, and will as the King himself, and had as marked a gift 
ior the. business of government. The two men became close 
friends. Henry discussed all his plans with Becket, and be- 
tween whiles they hunted and jousted and joked together. 
For although Becket was a cleric in “minor orders,” he lived 
a thoroughly worldly life, and soon became the richest and 
most important man in the country, 

Henry II made two important reforms in the administration 
of justice: (a) trial by jury, and {h) itinerant judges. They 
were largely based on the two reforms of his grandfather, 
Henry I — the development of the power of the sheriffs and 
the formation of the Curia Eegis (§ 25). 

(a) Hitherto accusations of crime had usually been tried by 
means of the Ordeal (§ 9), while disputes between landholders 
had been settled by Combat. Trial by Combat consisted in the 
disputants hacking each other about with ancient weapons of 
bone and wood (specially sanctified by the priest and kept in 
church) until one of them gave in. Both the Ordeal and the 
Combat were appeals to God to show which side was right, but 
people were now becoming dissatisfied with them. Earlier 
kings had made a practice of putting men upon oath to tell 
the truth about something — as, for instance, in the Domesday 
Survey (§ 20). Henry II now adapted this plan for trials. 
He declared that either party to a dispute or an accusation 
could claim the Grand Assize — rthat is to say, he could demand 
to have the case tried by a jury. Then the sheriff would surn- 
mon twelve men of the neighbourhood to declare what they 
knew about the rights of the case,. 

■ (b) Henry I had sometimes sent the members of his Curia 
Eegis to do justice in the shire-courts; but these visits were 
irregular, and the barons often disputed the powers of the 
judges. Henry II made the system, much more regular and 
definite. He included in the Curia both experts in financial 
matters and experts in law. ,The latter he sent round in pahs, to 
visit each of the shire-courts in turn,- two or three times a year; 
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and l)y (lie Assh:e of Clarendon (nOO) lie laid ii- down that 
tliesc “Justices in Eyi-o” {i.c. judges on lour) could preside 
even in the courts carried on by the great tenants-in-chief, and 
that the shei'iffs were to see that all important cases were 
brought before them (X21). The shei-iffs were also to collect a 
jury of Ivuights to “present” to the King’s jiidges persons sus- 
peeded of crime; and the accused 2 ')ersons were assumed to he 
guilty unless they demanded to he tried by Ordeal. 

§ 30. of Clergy.” — ^\Ve have seen that William I 

had granted the Church the privilege of tr^ung in her own 
law-courts all cases relating to wills and marriages, all cases 
concerning Church jii-ojierty, and all cases in 'which clerics 
were concerned (§ 21). This privilege upset Henry’s plans 
for establishing a unifoi'm system of law throughout the coun- 
tiy, for these courts were indei^endent of his authority. The 
aspect of the matter which vexed him inost was the fact that 
it was not only priests who were iwotected by this “Benefit of 
Clergy” — thousands of men in minor orders, such as the ser- 
vants of monasteries and the clerks of the Curia Begis, could 
claim it if accused of crime. Even when a man was caught 
i-ed-handed in murder, for instance, if he could say a few 
words of Latin it was assumed that he was a cleric and must 
be tried in a “Court Christian.’’ And the worst of it Avas 
that these courts could only inflict minor penalties, such as 
fines or jAenances, or — :in an extreme case — degradation from 
Holy Oi'ders. 

Hemy was determined to find .some way of checking theso 
l^rivileges, and Becket did his best to induce the bishops to 
give uj) some of them. But it was obvious that the Church 
would put up a great fight before she would alloAV herself to 
be robbed of the i)ower which Benefit of Clergy gave her. 
When the Archbishop of Canterbury died in 1161, Henry 
decided to take the oi^portunity to appoint Becket to the 
position, so that he might be sure of haAung the head of the 
English clergy on his side,. 
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§ 31. The jMartyrdoji of St. Thomas. — But this turned out 
to be a miscalculation. Becket became a changed man. He 
sought by prayer and fasting to atone for the worldliness of 
his i^ast life, and began to uj)hold the interests of the Church 
as energetically as he had formerly upheld those of the King. 
Henry was very surprised and disapi^ointed, but j^ushed on 
with his plans single-handed. 

In 1104 he summoned the bishojis and abbots to meet him 
at Clarendon, and there laid before them the Constitutions 
(N20), by which he j)roposed to restrict Benefit of Clergy for 
the future. If a Church court found a cleric guilty of crime it 
Avas to degrade him from Holj'^ Orders, and then hand him over 
to the King’s sheriff to be dealt Avith as a layman. Disputes 
about Church projAerty AA'ere to be heard before ordinary courts, 
and no apjAeals AA'ere to he made to the Pope to reverse the deci- 
sions of these courts. After soxne hesitation, Becket refused to 
accept the Constitutions or to carry them out. Henry Avas so 
angry that the archbishop sought safety in a inonastery in 
Ki-ance. Becket appealed to the Pope, and a long AATangle 
ensued; but the PojAe did not support the archbishop very 
vigorously, for the struggle betAveen Empire and Papacy Avas 
still raging^ and he did not Avant to haA'e a quarrel Avith Henry 
on his hands as Avell. 

]\IeanAAdiile the absence of Becket from England placed 
Henry in a difficult position. To guard against a disputed suc- 
cession he Avanted to haA’'e his eldest son crowned as co-king — 
a common practice at that time. Hitherto coronations had 
ahvays been performed by the Archbishop of Canterbury; but 
after xAostponing the ceremony for some time in the hope that 
the dispute Avould he settled, Henry had his son croAAmed by 
the Archbishoi) of York. Becket protested- vehemently at this 
affront to his position, and Henry feared that the Pope Avould 
nullify the coronation — ^AAffiich Avould throAV doubts on his son’s 
right to the throne. So he visited Becket and patched up a 
reconciliation Avith him. He hoped that his old friend Avould- 
noAv forget past grievances, but the stern archbishop was as 
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determined as ever to uphold his rights. Tlie moment he landed 
in England he punished all the bishops who had supported 
tlie King during the quarrel. 

When ITemy heard of this (he was spending Clu-istmas at 
Bayeux at the time) he fell into one of the paroxysms of rage 
to which ho was subject. “iMy subjects are sluggards, men of 
no spirit,” he exclaimed, “otherwise they wou]d not leave mo 
to be the laughing-stock of a low-born clerk!” Among those 
who heard his jiassionate exclamation were four knights who 
had reasons of their own for hating Becket. They took the 
King at his word. Slipping away from the Court, the}" crossed 
the Channel, galloped to Canterbury, and murdered the 
archbishop in his cathedral. 

All Christendom was hoiTor-slruck. jMurder was felt to bo 
a less dreadful crime than sacrilege in those times, and this 
was a combination of both. Henry himself was appalled at 
the consequences of his rash words; and well he might be. 
The shock to public opinion was so gi’eat that he was obliged 
to withdraw his Constitutions of Clarendon altogether, and for 
centuries to come the humblest were j^i’otected from ordinary 
punishments of the law by Benefit of Clergy. Becket was 
afterwards made a saint, and his shrine at Canterbury was 
constantly visited by pilgrims all through the Middle Ages. 


§ 32. iRELAxn AND SCOTLAND. — Henry II was the first king 
to aim at bringing the whole of the British Isles under his 
rule. During the centuries when England was barbarised by 
the Anglo-Saxon invasions the Celtic civilisation of Ireland had 
coiitinued to flourish, but by the twelfth century the position 
was reversed: the Korinan Conquest had made England a 
part of the great medieval civilisation of Europe, while' the 
Irish people had relapsed into a welter of warring tribes;- 
Henry II had given 23ermission to Bichard Clare, Earl of Pem- 
broke (sometimes called “Strongbow”), to lead a jwivate ex- 
pedition to' conquer Ireland. Pembroke’ got his friends to' -join 
him in a sort of Korman Conquest on a smaller scale. The Irish 
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liad never come into conflict with mail-clad knights before, 
and within a few months Pembroke had mastered all the 
eastern half of the island. This was more than Henry fl had 
bargained for — he could not allow one of his nobles to set up 
an indeiiendent kingdom. So he crossed the Irish Sea him- 
self, accei)ted the homage of the English nobles for their newly 
won lands, and called a meeting of the Irish clergy (the 
Council of Cashel) to bring them into contact with the Catholic 
Church. But after his dejiarture the Anglo-Normans who had 
settled there — Eitzgeralds and Butlers and Besmonds — became 
absorbed into the Irish iieoifle, and Ireland drifted once more 
outside the range of European ideas. 

Shortly' afterwards a fortunate chance gave Henry the over- 
lordship of Scotland too. The last half of his reign was full of 
trouble. All his enemies took advantage of his humiliation 
over Becket and made common cause against him — his suze- 
rain the King of Franco, his vassal the King of Scotland, _ 
many of the nobles of England and Normandy and Anjou — 
even his own sons and his Queen, Eleanor of Aquitaine (N22). 
In 11T4 he visited the shrine of St. Thomas at Canterbury, 
and allowed himself to be scourged by the monks as a i)cnance 
for his hasty temper. In the morning came news that King 
William the Lion of Scotland had been cai)lured while lead- 
ing a raid on northern England. Henry rejoiced, for this 
seemed like a sign from heaven that he was forgiven. He 
would not let William go until the latter had agreed to 
acknowledge his suzerainty, and he contrived to keep all his 
other foes at bay for the rest of his reign. 

He also found time to pass two more important law-reforms 
during these later years. They both had the same general 
purpose — to keep unruly nobles in check. The first of these 
was Scutage, a system by which the King’s tenants could pay 
him money instead of performing the military service due for 
their estates. A baron might owe the King the service of a 
dozen knights. If he sub-let some of his manors to these 
fighting-men, he might employ them against the King insteacb 
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of on his behalf; wlicreas, if he i)aicl money instead, the 
King would have the means to hire soldiers who would be more 
reliable. Naturally, the old sj^stem of personal service did not 
disappear suddenly, but from this time it began to weaken. 

The second was the Assize of Arms (1181). The old Anglo- 
Saxon fyrd had never been abolished — rthe King could still 
call up all freemen to fight for him in an emergenc\’-, and 
this had more than once proved a valuable resource for kings 
who were having trouble with their nobles. It was now in 
danger of falling into decay, however, so Henry made aii order 
that all sheriffs should periodically go round their shires, 
mustering the fyrdmen and seeing that each was provided 
with arms according to his rank in life, A well-to-do yeoman 
farmer or a merchant was to ai^pear in an iroii’ helmet, a coat 
of. ringed mail, a sword, and a spear; while the poorest 
peasants were to show at least padded jerkins and 2>ihes. ■ 


ClIAPTEll Yin 

THE SONS OE HENRY II 
1189-1216 

§ 33. A Crusader Kixg. — When Henry II died, his eldest son, 
Richard, was preiDaring to join in the Third Crusade (1189- 
1192). The Christian kingdom of Jerusalem (§ 24) had been 
conquered, the Holy Places . had fallen into the hands .of 
i\roslem Saracens, and the cry had gone up. that Christendom 
must unite to win them back. This was, just the task to aiqjcal 
to Richard, who was essentially a fighting man. His courage, 
which won him the title of Occur cJc Lion, his careless generosity 
to friend and foe, his love of jroetry and music,, his gifts a.s a 
general and as a leader of men — :these qualities have made him 
a hero to later generations as well as to his own; but they. .are 
no guarantee that a king will be a good rule)’, and Richard never 
showed' any sense of responsibility towards his 'subjects..' He 
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M’as so eager to gather funds for his crusade that he hastily 
sold government offices, bishoin-ics, and crown lands; and he 
cancelled the claim to siizerainty over Scotland in return for 
a subscription from William the Lion. Then he set out for 
Palestine, leaving the government in the hands of his Justiciar, 
William Longchami). 

The chief leaders in the Third Crusade, besides Pichard 
himself, were the Emperor Erederick Barbarossa, and King 
I’bilip Augustus of France; but Barbarossa died on his way 
through Asia Minor. Eichard and Philij") went by the sea route. 
They began by lajdng siege to Acre, so that they might have 
a secure base on the coast from which to launch their attack 
on Jerusalem. But violent quarrels and terrible diseases 
broke out in their camp. Philip went back to France before 
even Acre had been captured, while Eichard himself was so 
weakened by disease that he had to be carried about on a 
litter. At last Acre was taken, and the crusaders — now under 
(he sole command of Eichard — set out for Jerusalem. They 
were not destined to roach it, however. They suffered terribly 
from heat and thirst, and their heavy armour was a great 
handicap in dealing with their light-armed foes. j\IorooYer, the 
Saracens were commanded by the Sultan Saladin, a comman- 
der who was a worthy rival to Eichard both in military skill 
land in chivalry. By the time the crusaders came within sight 
'of Jerusalem it was obvious that even if they captured the city 
they would not be able to hold it for long. So Eichard, bitterly 
disappointed, was comiielled to make a truce,- by which the 
Christians were to keep possession of certain coast towns,- and 
pilgrims were to be allowed to visit the Holy Places unmolest- 
ed.. Several' other . crusades Avere undertaken during the next 
tAvo centuries,, but they all failed in their main objective, and 
Jerusalem reriiained in Mosleni hands until 1918 (N23). - 

On his way back overland, Eichard Avas captured by a jAersonal 
enemy, the Duke of Austria, who demanded an immense ran- 
soni;- Special taxes were leA’ied on all the Angevin dominions 
to pay it — in England a quarter of all; land reA^enues and of all 
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goods ^vas demanded. Eicliard \vas released when a part 
of the money liad been jiaid, and came to England for a few 
jnonths to sec about raising the rest. That was the last that 
England saw of him. All the rest of his reign was spent in 
squabbling about his Erench provinces, and lie was eventu- 
ally killed while besieging the castle of a rebellious Norman 
vassal. 


§ 34. The End of the Angevix 


E>ri’inE. — Eiehard had no 


children. His next younger brother, Geoffrey, hvas dead, 
leaving a young son, Arthur, as heir. But the youngest of the 
sons of Henry II, John, took advantage of being a grown 
man, and seized the inheritance for himself. 

King John is gencrall}^ considered the worst of English kings, 
and on the whole the reputation was deserved. Ho was a 
capable soldier and an astute politician, but these gifts were 
nullified b}' his unbridled passions and his total lack of moral 
sense. He spent his reign in three great contests — with 
Eranec, with the Pope, and with his English nobles — and ho 
was worsted in them all. 


The first of these quarrels began with a rebellion of the nobles 
of Normandy and Anjou in favour of Prince Arthur. (Feudal 
nobles alwa^'s lilied to have a child as their overlord, for this 
enabled them to become practically independent.) They were 
supported by King Philip Augustus, who had long aimed at 
getting control of the Angevin provinces, and saw a better chance 
of doing so with a helpless boy as his vassal.. In the Avar Avhich 
noAv broke out John at first had the best of matters, but he threAV 
away his ad\’^antage by a Avanton crime. In the course of the 
struggle his little nephcAV fell into his hands; AAdiereu2)0u ho 
had him taken to a castle on the Seine and there murdered. He 


doubtless thought that he Avould noAv be safe, but the result 
Avas just the opposite. All classes of peoifie in Normandy and / 
Anjou Avere horrified at the deed, and were more determined 
than ever not to have such a- man as their king. Week by 
Aveek the oi^position to him greAV sti’onger, and he gradually 
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lost ground until he was driven out of France altogether 
(1204). 

In the long run this defeat helped to build up the English 
nation.' As long as the descendants of the nobles who came 
over with the Conqueror had lands on both sides of the 
Channel, they continued to pride themselves on their French 
speech and manners. But now that England was separated 
from Normandy these families generally sjdit uji, the English 
estates going to one branch and the Norman estates to another. 
Henceforward the inliabitants of England were shut in together 
by the sea. A fellow-feeling began to arise among tliem, and 
within a hundred years the upi^er classes had become as 
English as the peasants on their estates. 

§ 35. The Quakree with the Pore. — Soon after this King 
John quarrelled with the Church. ^\hien the archbishopric of 
Canterbury fell vacant iir 1208, he chose a personal favourite 
named de Grey for the post. But such nominations had to have 
the approval of the Pope, and the Pope at this time was the 
famous Innocent III — K3ne of the greatest figures in medieval 
history,- and a determined sup 2 )orter of the papal power. He 
declared that John had no right to interfere in the ai:)pointment 
of the archbishop, and nominated one Stephen Langton instead. 
Langton was an excellent candidate — English by birtb, though 
long resident abroad; a cardinal,^ a famous scholar, an able 
statesman, and a man of the highest character. But John was 
furious at the Pope’s denial of the right of nomination which had 
always been exercised unquestioned by English kings. He 
would not allow Langton even to land in England, To 2 )unish 
him. Innocent placed his kingdom under an Interdict (1208). 
This 'meant that the religious life of the country came to a 
'standstill;- Churches were 'closed, there were no burial services, 
marriages and baptisms had to be performed ‘in private. This 
%vas a terrible thing to' people accustomed to the sacraments and 

* A cardinal is a pi'Iuco pf the Church— the highest rank below that of 

Tope- • • . . • 
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ceremonial of the Church as part of their daily lives, and it 
filled men’s hearts with gloomy fears that they were cut off 
from God. Yet the King would not give way, even when, a 
3’ear later, the Pope excommunicated him (i.e. made him an 
outlaw from the Church and released his subjects from their 
duties towards him). Indeed, he took advantage of the dis- 
pute to confiscate ecclesiastical revenues and sj^end the money 
on keeping hired troops. 

When matters had continued thus for five years, th,e Pope 
called upon King Philip Augustus to undertake a special 
crusade against England. Then at last John realised that the 
game was up. He had sjjent all his money, and none of his 
subjects would perform feudal service in resisting the Pope — : 
they were all longing to see the church doors open and to hear 
the church bells ringing again. So John suddenly went to 
the other extreme. He not merelj^ accepted Langton as 
archbishop, but asked the Pope to become feudal overlord of 
England. This clever move placed on his side the great power 
which had hitherto opposed him — the moral force of the 
Catholic Church. Pope Innocent at once countermanded the 
special crusade, and was very vexed when King Philip went 
on with his prei^arations for invading England. 

King John made an alliance with certain continental princes 
to attack Erance, but these allies were severely defeated by 
King Philip at the Battle of ^oiivines (1214). 


§ 36. Magxa Carta. — John returned to England an angry 
and disappointed man, and demanded a heavy fine from all his 
tenants-in-chief who had refused to fight for him in Erance. He 
had been quarrelling with them over such matters for several 
years. The loss of his continental dominions had deprived him 
of a large part of his revenue, and had compelled him to stretch 
his feudal rights in England beyond all reason. He was always 
calling for scutages; his officers inflicted heavy fines for trivial 
offences; he demanded such enormous “reliefs” that heirs had 
to pledge their estates to Jewish money-lenders to raise the' 
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iiioUGj^; manors n'liieh be held for a few years in “wardsbip” 
]io ruined by selling Ibe villeins Ibeir freedom and cutting down 
tbe timber; if tbe owner was an unmarried woman, be would 
sell ber in marriage to tbe highest bidder, and if she refused 
tbe proposed busliand she bad to i)a 3 '' n fine which sometimes 
amounted to half the estate, Tbe nobles bad been seething with 
indignation about all this, and they now took advantage of bis 
discomfiture at Bouvines to turn on him. Arcbbisboii Langtoii 
took tbe lead, summoning tbe malcontenis to assemble with 
their men-at-arms at Bury St. Edmunds. Tbcncc they march- 
ed up to London, where they Averc cordially welcomed by tbe 
citi/.ens. For John by bis self-willed folly bad managed to 
offend eveiy class of bis subjects. His jn-cdecessors, when 
threatened with baronial revolt, could always rely on tbe 
support of tbe townsfolk and peasantry, Avbo fully appreciated 
tbe advantage they enjo 3 'ed from having tbe nobles kept in 
check; but eA'erybodj’- in the countiy bad suffered from John’s 
misgovernment, and now nobodj' took bis part. So be gave 
wa,y to the barons as suddenl,y and completelj’ as he had given 
way to tbe Pope. Wbcii tbe.y demanded that be should sign 
a charter promising to mend bis waj's, be agreed at once. On 
]5th June 1215, on the island of Bunnjmede in the Thames, 
near Windsor, he set his seal to tbe Ch'cat Charter, 

For the most part this document dealt with purelj*^ feudal 
* matters — the King promised to cease from all the malpractices 
which Ave have just mentioned. Later generations thought that 
it guaranteed that no Englishman could be taxed Avithout bis 
OA\-n consent, or punished AA'ithout a trial by juiy, but this 
AA’as a misunderstanding of the Latin AA’ords used (N24). Tbe 
Charter only grants these rights to tbe King’s tenants-in-ebief 
(great and small). The majority of the people of England, be- 
ing serfs, did not come AA’itbin the scope of these clauses at all. 

Nevertheless it was an important landmark in English his- 
tory, because it laid doAAm the idea that the Iuav is not merely 
tbe Avill of the king, but a body of rules and customs, Avbich be 
has to obey as much as anj^ of his subjects. Of course, John 
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had only accepted the Charter to gain time. The Pope was 
very annoyed with tlie barons for compelling a vassal of the 
Church to sign such a liumiliating document, and annulled it. 
When the barons tried to comjiel the King to carry it out, the 
Pope called for another of his minor crusades — this time on 
John’s behalf instead of against him, A French army landed 
in England, and with its aid John fully held his own against 
the English nobles, but in October 1210 he was suddenh- 
talcen ill, and died. 


C'lIAl’TKIl IX 

KING VERSUS BARONAGE 
1210-1272 

5 37. IMisgovehxmivXT. — The death of King John while still a 
comjiaratively young man ])lacod on the throne his nine-year- 
old son JTenry. For the next fifteen years the government was 
carried on by a number of great nobles, acting as regents. The 
most famous of these was Hubert do Burgh,. who was .Justiciar 
from 121o till 12.32. But he found it a thorny task. The royal 
revenue was quite insufficient to meet the necessary expenses 
of government ; yet the only way to increase it Avas to extort 
excessive feudal dues as John had done, and this brought the 
tenants-in-chief to the A'crge of rebellion. jMoreoA’cr, .Avhen 
the King grew uj) he fell under the influence of foreign friends, 
such as his guardian Peter des Roches (Bishop of Winchester), 
who came from Poitou, and the relatives of his Queen, Eleanor 
of Provence. These peojile were continually intriguing against 
de Burgh, and at last they brought about his dismissal. In 
1232 the King announced that henceforth he would take the < 
government into his own hands. 

The results of this stop were disastrous. Henry was a well- 
meaning young man, and extremely devout; he took Edward 
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the Confessor as his patron saint and model, and his great 
interest in life "was the rebuilding of Westminster Abbey; 
But he was weak-willed, vain, and extravagant, and 'he did 
not share that national feeling which was now arising in 
England. He annoyed the barons by giving titles and wealth 
to the relatives of Queen Eleanor, and to the friends of Bishop 
des Eoehes. He annoyed the clergy, moreover, by giving 
way to the Pope’s incessant demands for money. For the 
contest between Empire and Papacy (| 26) was now raging 
more furiouslj'’ than ever, and the Pope had need of every 
penny he could lay his hands on. One of his methods of 
building up his power was particularly annoying to the English 
clerics; he would give offices in the English Church to his 
supporters among the Italian clergy. Of course, the Italians 
did not come over to perform the duties of these posts — 
they paid a pittance to some half-starved English priest to do 
that. This was called “making provisions.” Hitherto the 
kings of England had done their best to restrict such practices, 
but Heniy III was so anxious for the Pope’s favour that ho 
would do nothing to thwart him. 

Another thing that made Henry unpopular was that he 
combined ambitious schemes for the recovery of the Angevin 
Empire with a total lack of the military skill required to carry 
them out. For instance, his elaborate and expensive expedi- 
tion to regain Poitou from the King of France was crushingly 
defeated at the Battle of Taillehovrg (1242). 

The climax to Henry’s extravagant follies came when the 
Pope offered the kingdom of Sicily do his second son, Edmund, 
on condition that England would defray the cost of winning 
the' island ’ frond the Emperor. The Treasury was empty; 
Henry owed enormous sums to merchants, and could not even 
^'pay the salaries of his judges and officials. Yet he now pro- 
mised the Pope a sum amounting to about £2,000,000 in 
modern values. But the Great Council refused to raise the 
money, and Henry had to give up his plan, to his hitter dis- 
appointment. 
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§ 38. The Provisions of Oxford. — Discontent at all this 
misgovernment continued to simmer for some years longer, 
but then it suddenly boiled over. In 1258 the King was obliged 
to call upon the Great Council for support in dealing with 
an atiaclc by the Welsh. Tlie nobles consulted togeiher, and 
determined to take advantage of the position to wrest the con- 
(rol of tlie government from the King altogether. Tlieir leader 
in tliis decision was one Simon dc Monifort, Earl of Leicester 
(1 208-1 2G5). De Montfort was a Frenchman who, coming 
over to England as one of Henry’s foreign friends, had gained 
from the King’s favour an English earldom and marriage with 
a royal pi-incess. Eut having quarrelled with Henry over 
personal matters, he had gone off cnisading to Palestine, where 
lie made a great reputation. He had ]-ecently returned to 
England, and he now threw in his lot with the rebellious 
nobles, amongst whom his ability and force of character soon 
gave liim tlie leadership. 

Henry was much alarmed at the turn things had taken, and 
adjourned the Council; but when it met again, at Oxford, the 
l)arons wore more determined and i-osentful than ever — they 
wore their armour, as a hint to the King that they were not 
to be trifled witli. A feudal sovereign was helpless if his 
tenants-in-chief united to oppose him, so Henry was forced 
to agree to their demands. By the Provisions of Oa'ford 
(1258), the government of the countiy was to be in the hands 
of a committee of nobles (1x27). 

But the barons did not long remain thus united. De iHont- 
fort planned a thorough reform of the system of government, 
which woidd give more jiower to the lesser tenants-in-chief, 
the men who hold one or two manors from the King; and to 
the merchants in the growing towns. Very few of the nobles 
liad any sympathy with these junjects — they were only con^ 
cerned for their own power and interests. IMoreover, they 
were’ jealous of Bail Simon’s ascendancy amongst them. The 
King took advantage of this split' to cancel the Provisions 'and 
take the government back into his own hands.' ' ‘ 
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§ 39. The Baeons’ Wae. — Cml War was now in sight, but 
it was posti^onecl for a time bj’’ the parties agreeing to submit 
the matter to the arbitration of King Louis IX of Kranee. 
As was to be expected, Louis decided in favour of bis brother 
mouai’cb. By the i\/isc of Amicus (1264) be cancelled the 
Pi’ovisions of Oxford altogether. Be Montfort bad sworn in 
advance that be wonld accept the award, but wlien it went 
against him be continued bis preparations to resist the King 
by force. He bad the support of some of the younger nobles, 
of most of the “one-manor men,” of the lower clerg;^-, and of 
several large towns, including London; but at first the royal 
forces, under tlie King’s brilliant son. Prince Edward, carried 
all before them. ' They laid waste the Earl's estates in the 
midlands, and then marched south to cover the landing of a 
hired army wbicb bad been collected on the Continent to fight 
for the King. When they came into contact with de IMontfort’s 
forces near Leivcs (1264) they were recklessly confident of vic- 
tory. Prince EdwQrd and his gallant horsemen scattered the 
Londoners who bad come to support the Earl, and pursued them 
for miles along the Downs; but when tbej' got back they found 
that- in the meantime de Montfort bad won the battle and bad 
captiu’ed the King. Hemy was compelled to agree to the Mise 
of Lcivcs (1264), by wbicb be accepted the Provisions of Oxford 
, again, and banded over Prince Edward as a hostage. 

§. 40. Be Moxtfoet’s Pareiament. — The government of the 
counti-y was now in Earl Simon’s bands, but be bad little chance 
to put bis plans into practice. Most of bis time was taken up 
with keeping bis enemies at bay. It was in order to strengthen 
himself against them that be summoned his famous “Parlia- 
ment.” Few of the nobles attended it; but be ordered that 
't- two knights should be elected in eacli shire-court, and two 
burgesses in each of the towns that were favourable to bis 
cause. His main object was to call together reiwesentatives of 
the classes that were on bis side, and tell them of bis plans; but 
unintentionally be made a great step forward in the development 



of piirliamcnf. Elected knights had attended meetings of the 
Great Council befoi'e tin's, and elected burgesses had come to 
Court to transact business with the ro3\al officials on behalf of 
their fellow-townsmen, but tins was the first meeting of a 
body which included boili the classes which made up the 
future House of Commons. 

]3ut the Earl’s poAver did not last much more tlian a j'ear. 
Prince Edward escajied fi'om custody and put fresh energy into 
the King’s party. Soon ho had a strong army in the western 
counties, De Montfort went to attack liim with Avhat forces 
he could muster, Init Avas caught at a disadA'antage at Evesham 
(1205), Avhere he Avas defeated and killed. 

It is difficult for us to decide ho\A' far Earl Simon AA’as a man 
of noble ideals and Iioaa' far ho AA'as inspired by mere eagerness 
for, poAver. He certainly aroused the hostility of most men of 
his OAA’n class; but he must haA-e been a man of remarkable 
pei’sonality, for he counted among his friends many of the 
finest men of the age, including Piobort Grossleste, the great 
Bishop of Lincoln, and cA’en (in early days) that of Prince 
EdAA'ard himself. But the most striking testimony in his faA’our 
is the affection that AA’as felt for him by the common peojde, 
especially among the lower ranks of the clergy. These humble 
admirers felt that ho AA’as the champion of their liberty and 
AA'elfare. For centuries stories of the “good Earl Simon” AA’ere 
told round cottage firesides, and it AA’as belicA’ed that miracles 
AA’ere AA’orked at his tomli. Ho man can gain such a reputa- 
tion Avithout deserving it, in some measure at any rate, 

Henry Ill’s long reign lasted for soA’en years more — ^j*ears 
Avhich passed in peace and quiet, AAoth the control of affairs 
falling more and more into the capable hands of Prince EdAvard. 

§ 41. The Friars. — :T he Church gained strength from a iicaa’-' 
source during the thirteenth century — the Friars. In 1209 
St. Francis of Assisi, in Italy, founded an order of pious men 
Avho dcA’oted themseLes to bringing religion to the poor and 
humble.' Monks in their cloisters AA'ere mainly concerned AA’ith 
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their own spiritual welfare and that of their community; vil- 
lage priests were for the most part too ignorant to be able to 
preach, while many of the higher clergy were more interested 
in worldly affairs than in their religious duties. But the friars 
went about amongst the poor, preaching to them in- their 
mother tongue, and tending them in sickness and affliction. In 
the early days of the movement they had no properly of any 
sort, collectively’' or individually. They went barefoot in all 
seasons, they wore the roughest of clothes, they slept on the 
bare ground, and they relied on charily for their daily’ bread. 
Yet wherever they’ went they’ radiated hope and joy and faith. 
The first Franciscans to come to England arrived in 1224, and 
their Order spread rapidly’; for people were already beginning 
to feel how much the pom]) and wealth of the Church differed 
from the ideals set forth by her Founder. 

Another order of friars was founded at about the same time 
by the Spaniard, St. Dominic. The Pope gave the Dominicans 
special charge of the Inquisition, an organisation for hunting 
down heresy; but the stern “Black Friars” never gained sucli 
a hold in this country’ as the gentler grey'-robed Franciscans. • 


CnAPTBR X 

COMMUNITY LIFE IN THE I^IIDDLE AGES 

§ 42. The Mediev.vl Point of View. — ^The way of living 
which we call “medieval” was by this time fully’ developed. 
Let us now pause to consider briefly how it differed from our 
own. 

■ In the first place, Europe did not then consist, as it does to- 
day, of a number of independent “countries,” each inhabited 
by a separate nation with its own government, and each anxious 
to hold its own against the others both in warlike power and in 
commercial wealth. In the Middle Ages there was a theory that 
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Clirisicndom was still one great body, as it bad been in the 
.palmy days of Eome — in worldly matters under the Emperor, 
and in spiritual matters under the Pope. And it was not a 
more cliance that the Emperor was called “The Ploly Poman 
Emperor” (§ 10), while the Pope was the Bishop of Pome; 
these facts were due to the lingering memories of the great 
days when Pome was mistress of the whole civilised world. 
The power of the medieval emperoi-s was only a shadow. They 
wore certainly the greatest iJotentates in Europe, but thej^ had 
no real authority outside Germany and Italy. The Poj^cs, on 
the other hand, were in fact as well as in theory the spiritual 
I’ulers of all the people in western Eui‘oi)e. 

Again, in the Aliddle Ages, money played nothing like such 
an important i^art as it does to-day. People did not live by 
wages and rents. Land was held in return for services rend- 
ered, either with sword or with spade (§ 17). To-day, the King 
represents the nation, and we pay taxes to enable his ministers 
to carry on the government; but in those days the King was 
simply the supreme landlord, from whom all other landlords 
hold their estates. The common man working in the fields had 
very little sense of loyalty to the King: his only loj^alty was to 
the lord of the manor. To be sure, England was further 
advanced towards becoming a nation-state than any other 
country, for the English King’s authority was carried into the 
shire-courts by his travelling judges; but in England, as else- 
where, it was feudalism that regulated nine-tenths of men’s 
lives. 

§ 43. klANOiuAL Life. — ^Another striking feature of the 
jMiddle Ages is that men did not lead such independent, 
private, self-controlled lives as they do to-day. Nearly every- 
body was a member of some community,' such as a manor, a 
gild, or a monastery. 

Nowadays every one is free to move about from place to 
jilace, and to change his occupation just as he likes. He has to 
find employment for himself, while his wages and rent are fixed 
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more or less by competition. But in the Middle Ages matters 
■were very different. The great majoritj’^ o£ Englishmen were 
born as villeins on some manor, and it was very, difficult for 
them to change their condition, or even to move to another 
jnanor. The villein was “attached to the soil.’’ He could not 
leave it williout liis lord’s consent, and lords were veiy un- 
willing to give this consent, for their estates were no use to 
them without the labour to raise crops. 

The whole life of the villein was regulated by custom handed 
down from one generation to another. Each of the great oi)en 
ffelds in which he had his strijjs had to be sown with the same 
crop. The villein had to share the plough and ox team with 
his neighbours, and to do his sowing and reaping in conjunction 
with them. All such matters were settled in accordance with 
“the custom of the manor.” On many manors he had to bring 
his corn to be ground in the lord’s mill, and his bread to be 
baked in the lord’s oven. He had to supply the lord’s kitchen 
with so many eggs at Easter, and perhaps a pig at Christmas; 
and to do extra work on the lord’s lands at particular seasons of 
the year, as well as certain days each week all the year round. 
And when he died, his .son or brother, who succeeded to his 
strips and his general position in the village community, had 
to give the lord an ox or a cow as “heriot. ” But the custom 
of the manor was almost as binding on the lord as on the 
villein. It did not j^ny a lord to act harshly, for it was difficult 
to get good work out of a sulky villein, and it was even more 
difficult to get rid of him. That was one respect in which the 
medieval villein was much better off than his modern counter- 
part — he could not be turned out of his cottage or dismissed 
from his employment. He had a right to a share in the lands 
and life of his native village, and everybody recognised that right. 

§ 44. The Gilds. — Other examples of- communal life could 
be seen in the towns. The vast niajority of the population lived 
in the country — at the time of the Norman Conquest there were 
barely half a dozen towns in which more than a few score people 
,3 
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lived permaneutl3\ But as time went on the firm rule and regular 
laws established by Henry I and Henry II enabled civilisation 
to develop ; more people began to produce goods to sell instead 
of merely bartering them with their neighbours. The market 
towns which thus grew up were mostly on the King’s own 
lands, and thej^ paid market tolls as well as feudal dues to him. 

But it was very inconvenient for the citizens to have the King’s 
sheriff coming three or four times a year to inquire into the 
affairs of each of them, and collect the revenue; so they would 
petition the King to give them a charter^ This charter generally 
authorised the town to pay a fixed sum for the whole of the 
citizens. To organise this pa3ment and assess the amount due 
from each citizen, they elected a majm* and council. Thus, 
towns came to have a collective, corporate existence. 

Kurlhermore, most towns had a Merchant GUcI, of which the 
chief citizens were members. This was a kind of club. It elected 
officers to see that the goods bought and sold were of proper qua- 
lit}’’; it collected debts owing to and by its members; it regulated 
prices and wages. For in those daj's people did not feel as thej’^ do 
to-day that everj'one has a right to ask as much for his goods or 
his services as he can get; they felt that for every man’s labour 
and produce there was a fair and reasonable price, and that it was 
an unchristian act to take advantage of a scarcity to ask more. 

And out of the Merchant Gild another type of commercial 
organisation grew up — the Craft Gild. All the citizens engaged 
in each particular trade or craft — the fishmongers and the tailors 
and the goldsmiths — ^formed an association to look after their 
collective rights and interests. No one could set iq) in that trade 
until he had been admitted as a member,' after serving one of 
the existing members for so manj'^ j-ears, first as ajjprentice and 
then as journeyman or wage-worker. In order to keep the sui)- 
ply within the demand, no member might take more than a 
certain number of apprentices, and his treatment of them was 
regulated by the Gild. Moreover, the Gild was a fellowship, the 
members of which met for social festivities, and hetyed each 
other in times of difficulty; and they' often built and supported 
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a cbaijel called a “chantry,” in which religious services were 
performed in honour of the patron saint of their craft. 

§ 45. The Mokasteuies. — ^Another example of the eommunal 
life was that of the monastic orders. Alan}" others had arisen, 
besides that of St. Benedict(§7). Their rules varied in detail, but 
the}’ were all alike in this, that the monks formed a corporate body, 

Alost men of rank gave some part of their wealth to the 
Church, in the hope of gaining forgiveness for their sins, and a 
great deal of this wealth went to endow monasteries. Even 
amid the disorders of Stephen’s reign some of the noblest 
abbeys of England were built, such as Fountains in Yorkshire, 
and Tintern on the Wye. Monastic buildings were generally 
ranged round a quadrangle. One side of it was formed bj’ the 
abbej’ itself — the great church in which the monks met for wor- 
ship six or eight times a day. Opposite to this were the refectory 
or dining-hall, and the Idtchens, with the dormitories built over 
them. On the east side was usuall}’ to be found the Chapter 
House, in which the affairs of the moiiastery were discussed; 
while the west side consisted of the quarters of the lay brethren, 
who carried on the menial work. But a large part of the day in 
most monastic orders was spent in the paved and covered clois- 
ters that ran round the inside of the quadrangle. Here the 
monks studied, and copied manuscripts, and wrote up their 
chronicles, and taught the boys of the neighbourhood who want- 
ed to join the Order, Much of the revenue was devoted to re- 
lieving the poor, and to entertaining travellers. In many Orders, 
too, the monks spent some j)art of each day in manual labour — 
building, or farming, or gardening. The abbot was usually 
elected by the monks, subject to the approval of the King or 
the Pope. The abbot of a large monastery was a very important 
person. He attended the Great Council like a baron, and had 
to administer great estates. Under him were various subordi- 
nate officers — the Prior, or second in command; the Sacristan, 
who had charge of the abbey; the Precentor, who led the sing- 
ing; and the Cellarer, who undertook the catering. 
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§ 46, The Universities. — ^There was yet another iorm of 
corporate life which arose in the Middle Ages. Education had 
been sadly neglected for centuries. Whereas under the Boman 
Emj^ire i^ractically everybody could read and write, during the 
Dark Ages which followed its downfall jiractically nobody 
could. Even the monastery schools did not attempt more than 
to iirejiare future priests to conduct the services of the Church. 
It was not until Christians came into contact with Moham- 
medan culture through the Crusades and in Sj^ain (§ 10) that 
they began to see how ignorant they were. Eor the Arabs were 
studying i)hiloso23hy, mathematics, medicine, and astronomy 
at a time when Christendom had hardly heard of such sciences. 
In the twelfth century these studies were taken up again in 
Euro2)e. They naturally fell under Ihe influence of the Church, 
for all the men with sufficient education to be able to under- 
stand them were Churchmen. 

The result of this revival of study was the founding of 
nnivorsities. This was something quite new — ^nothing of the 
sort had existed in the ancient world. The universities were— 
much as' they are to-day — corporate bodies of teachers and 
learners. In the hliddle Ages all educated men S2:>oke Latin, 
and this made it possible for students to move about from one 
universitj^ to another. The first important foundations were at 
Bologna and Paris, but in the reign of Henry II a number of 
English students at Paris came over and set iqi a university at 
Oxford, while a little later some of them hived off to set iq? a 
rival at Cambridge. Most of the students Avere younger than 
modern undergraduates. They usually went up at about 
fourteen A'ears of age, and studied for seven years before they 
took a degree. They Avere mainly the sons of tradesmen and 
AA'ell-to-do “freemen,” for it AA-as still considered beneath the 
dignity of a “gentleman” to be interested' in book-learning. 
They Avere all in minor orders, AAdiich gaA’e them the advan- 
tage of Benefit of Clergy (§■ 30), but there Avere as yet no 
college buildings, and they mostly lodged in taA^erns; 
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KINGS OF ENGLAND 

^YILUAM I (“The Conqueror”) (106G-1087) , 

William II (“Rufus”) (1087-1100) Tiik Norman 

Henry I (“Beauelerc”) (1100-1135) Klngs. 

Stephen (of Blois) (1135-1154) 

Henry II (of Anjou) (1154-1189) \ 

Richard I (“Coeur de Lion”) (1189-1190) i The Angevin 
John (“Laclcland”) (1199-1210) Kings. 

Henry III (1216-1272) 

MOST IMPORTANT FOREIGN POTENTATES 

Popes : Gregory VII (“Hildebrand”) (1073-1085) (§ 21) 

Innocent III (1198-1216) (§§ 35-36) 

These Popes greatly increased the power of the Papacy, 
aud claimed for it supremacy over all worldly rulers. 
1'jMPErors : Henry IV (1056-1106) 

Henry V (1106-1125) (Married Afatikla, § 27) 

Frederick I (11.52-1190) (“Barbarossa”; died on Cru- 
sade, § 33) 

Frederick II (“Stupor Mundi”) (1215-1250) 

These Emperors were all engaged in a great struggle for 
supremacy between Papacy and Empire. 

France: Philip II (“Augustus” (1180-1223) (§§ 33-36, N2.5) 

Louis IX (“St. Louis”) (1226-1270) (§‘ 39) 

These Kings both played a great part in building up the 
strength of the French Alonarchy. 

No. 8.— REASONS FOR THE SUCCESS OF WILLIAM I IN 
CONQUERING ENGLilND. 

(1) The Delay in Crossing (owing to unfavourable winds) com- 
pelled Harold to demobilise his thegns and fyrdmen, who had to go 
home to harvest their crops, 

(2) -Ml the leading fighting men of Wessex (by far the most im- 

poitant part of the country) and all the Huscari.s were kilt.ed at 
Hastings. " ' 

(3) The English were not united in resistance.- 

The country had, since the time of Canute, been divided into somi- 

09 
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•independent earldoms. Edwin, Earl of Mercia, and Morcar, Earl of 
Northumbria, were too jealous of Harold to support him. Then, when 
it was too late, they tried to resist the Conquest — in vain. 

(4) The English method of fightimg on foot was out of date, and 
the practice of archerj' liad died out. 


No. 9.— THE EFFECTS OF THE CONQUEST ON THE DEVE- 
LOPIMENT OF FEUDALISM IN ENGLAND. 

Whereas feudalism had arisen in England in a j^urely haphazard 
way, Normans liad thought out a system of feudal law and custom. 
This systematic feudalism was now applied to England. 

Moreover, the Conqueror had the advantage of a clean slate, which 
enabled him to prevent the worst evils of continental feudalism — ^semi- 
independent nobles making war on each other, and defying the authority 
of the king. 

All land was henceforth held in feudal service; the services and 
dues became moi'e regular and definite. Even bishops and abbots had 
to provide military service in return for the lands held by the Church. 

Henceforth there was a clearer distinction between the lords and 
their fighting men on the one hand, and the people engaged in hus- 
bandry on the other. INfany English freemen cultivating village 
lands now became ’‘villeins” — the new Norman lords did not bother 
about their special privileges. And there was now a barrier of- lan- 
guage between the warrior ruling class and the farming ruled class. 

No. 10.— LANFRANC (1005-1089). 

An Italian by birth, he had made a great mark as abbot of Caen, 
in Normandy. 

William I, a devout sup 2 )orter of the papacy, undertook to liave the 
English Church reformed when he had conquered the country. So he 
replaced Stigand (irregularly appointed) as archbisho}) by Lanfranc. 

Lanfranc enforced the Hildebrandine Reforms (§ 21) in the English 
Church, apjrointed efficient Norman clergy as bishops and abbots, and 
insjjired the building of abbeys and cathedrals. 

Had much influence over William — ‘‘the only man he treated as a 
friend” — acted as regent when William was abroad. 

Lanfranc was a jiraciical staiesmau rather than a htyh-sonted saint. 
lie supported the King against the claim of the Poiie to appoint 
English bishops. 

No. 11.— FLAMBARD (d. 1128). 

‘‘Justiciar” to William 11; who made him Bishop of Durham. His 
great object was to raise money for his master to spend in riotous 
living. Evolved ingenious methods Of stretching feudal dues. 

Against the nobles he was very active in seizing jjrofits of estates 
that had fallen to minors and to unmarried heiresses. 
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Agaiusfc the Cliui-cli he contrived the plan by 'which the King seized 
the revenue of vacant sees — and the sees were kept vacant indefinitely. 

Extremely unpopular. Henry I at his accession imprisoned him, 
but he escaped and fled abroad, and Henry afterwards restored him 
to his bishopric. 

No. 12.— ST. ANSELM (1033-1109). 

Like Lanfranc, an Italian M’ho became an abbot in Normandy and 
afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury. Rut unlike Lanfranc, ho was 
a scholar and a saint rather than a statesman. 

Rufus appointed him archbishop when in fear of death. Anselm very 
reluctant, for ho preferred the quiet life of the cloister. But his faith 
gave him, gentle and retiring as he was by nature, boundless courage 
and an iron will to defend the rights of the Church. 

He quarrelled with William II because the latter would not restore 
the goods he had taken from the see of Canterbury while it was 
vacant. Fled abroad. 

He quarrelled with Henry I about the claim of the latter to invest 
bishops with the insignia of their office (§ 2G). Fled abroad again. 
Dispute eventually settled by “Compromise of Bee” (1107) : King 
not to invest, but to receive, homage for the lands of the bishopric. 

I 

No.’ 13.— RELATIONS BETWEEN ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 
UNDER NORMAN KINGS. 

Malcolm Canmorc (10.77-1093) liad married Margaret, sister of 
Edgar Atheliug. He' made several attempts to oppose the Conquest. 
One, in conjunction with the Danes, led to the Harrying of the North. 
To end this hostility, and to please the English, Henry I married 
Edith, daughter of the above. 

David I (1124-1153) invaded England in the reign of Stephen on 
behalf of his niece, the Empress (§ 27); was defeated at the Battle 
of the Standard (1138) near Northallerton (by forces collected by the 
Archbishop of York and commanded by the Bishop of Durham!); but 
gained Northumberland from Stephen in the subsequent treaty. 

Northumberland wa.s restored to Henrv 11 bv David’s successor, 
^ Malcolm IV. 

No. 14.— COMPARISON BETWEEN CHARACTER AND ALMS OF 
WILLIAM I, WILLIAM II, AND HENRY I. 

All three were men of strong will, determined to master the nobles. 
In private character, William I was a man of jirinciple, genuinely 
religious, though stern and hard. William II had no principles at all 
— an immoral and blasphemous atheist, except when in fear of death. 
Henry I was wily and unscrupulous, but kept up the outward 
appearance of decent behaviour — unlike his brother. 

As statesmen : ]Yill{am I wag majnly concerned with strengthening 
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Ills hold over his conquest. IVilltam IPs chief interest in govern- 
ment was collecting funds to “have a good time.” Henry I's hobby 
was efficient government (§ 25). 

Note that they wei'e all very legal-minded. 'A respect for the law was 
in the blood of upper-class Normans. Even Rufus prided himself on 
keeping within feudal laws and customs — ^lic merely stretched them. 


No, 15.— A GLOSSARY OF FEUDAL TERMS. 

Aids : payments duo from a vassal to a lord on certain definite occasions 
— ^the knighting of the lord’s eldest son, the wedding of his eldest daughter, 
and to ransom him if taken piisoner. 

BailiI'T: a man placed in charge of the husbandly of a manor to sec 
that the villeins did their work, paid their dues, etc. 

Boox-work : the special work due from villeins at harvest time, etc. 

Demesne: the land on a manor cultivated for the lord. 

Glebe: the land on a manor assigned for the maintenance of the priest. 

Heriot: the object — such as an ox — surrendered to the lord by a villein 
when the latter came into possession of a holding through inheritance, etc. 

Hojiage: the ceremony of swearing loyalty to a lord. 

Knight’s Fee: an estate which owed the service of one mounted warrior 
— usually a manor. 

M.ANOR: a self-contained rural estate; usually a village, with its lands 
and the villeins belonging to it. 

Mesnu Tenant: a person holding land from a tenant-in-chief — i.c. not 
directly from the King, 

Reeve: an official elected by the villagers to take charge of village affairs. 

Relief: the sum payable when an heir inherited an estate. 

Scutage: the money which (after about 1150) a feudal tenant could pay 
instead of actually performing militarj’ service. 

Seisin: the token of possession which a lord gave to a vassal, when the 
latter did homage for an estate — a banner, or a handful of earth from the 
estate. 

SuzeExUN : an overlord. 

Ten.ant-in-Chief : a person who held land direct from the king. 

Vassal: a irerson who had sworn homage to an overlord, and owed him 
military service. 

Villein: a person who owed labour to a lord in return for the right to 
cultivate certain strips in the village lands. 

Virg.ate: the usual holding of a villein — about thirty acres. 

Wardship : tho right of an overlord to take the profits of an estate so 
long as the holder was under age. 


No. IG.— THE POSSESSIONS OF HENRY II. 

His father, Geoffreys Plantagenet, Count of -\njou, conquered Nor- 
mandy from Stephen, and xiresented it to Henry. On Geoffrey’s 
death, a year later, he inherited the Plantagenet iiossessions : Anjou, 
]\Iaine, Touraine. 

From his mother, Matilda, daughter of Henry I, he inherited 
England (§27). 

By his marriage to Eleanor of Aquitaine ■ he became Duke of 
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Aquitaiki;, Count of Poitou, and suzerain of all lands west of the 
Rhone. 

He became overlord of south-eastern Ikelakd after Strongbow’s 
invasion (§ 32), with vague claims over the rest of that country; and 
lie became overlord of Scotland by the homage of King William the 
Lion {Trcalij of FaUiisc, llT'l). 

No. 17.— HOW HENRY II REDUCED THE POWER OE THE 
BARONS. 

Ho began by undoing the effects of the anarchy of Stephen’s reign : 
he compelled the barons (1) to pull down the castles they had recently 
built; (2) to restore the grants of land made to them by Stephen and 
Matilda; and (3) to surrender the rights of independent local govern- 
ment which they had assumed. 

By the Assize of Clarendon (N‘20) ho compelled them to allow his 
justices to preside in their courts. 

By the system of Scutage (§ 32) he induced them to give him . 
money instead of military service, thus reducing their power of 
making war on him. 

By encouraging the Fyrd (Assize of Arms, § 32) he keiit alive the 
idea that all freemen ought to light for the King when called upon. 

No. 18.— WHY HENRY 11 SUCCEEDED AGAINST THE BARONS, 
BUT FAILED AGAINST THE CHURCH. 

In Opfosing the B.vuons : (1) ho was the wealthiest prince in 
Christendom; (2) ho had the support of all the classes which had 
suffered from baronial oppression under Stephen — townsfolk, village 
folk; (3) he had the' constructive ability of Bccket at his service; 
(4) the barons had no central authority to co-ordinate their resistance. 

But IN Opposing tue Chuucii ; (1) he had against him the most 
strongly co-ordinated power in Europe — the papacy, which was now 
at the height of its control over the minds and consciences of men; 
(2) the power and prestige of Becket was now thrown agamst him; 
{3) the Church had gained gi'eatly in importance in England during 
Stejihen’s reign, u'hen it was the only constituted power left in the 
country; and (4) he had the misfortune to lose his temper at a critical 
moment — an accident which had immense effects. 

No. 19.— DEVELOPMENT OP THE JURY. 

Juries of sworn witnesses had long been used for inquiries con- 
cerning royal interests — c.g. the Domesday Survey (§ 20). 

Henry II now extended the prhdlege to disputes about land, 
hitherto decided by Combat. Either claimant could henceforth 
“appeal to the Grand Assize,’’ when twelve knights of the neighbour- 
hood were summoned by the sheriff to appear before the King’s 
judges, and say what they knew about the facts of the case. 
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Jjv iho Assize of Olarekdon’ (1100) Henry ordered the slieriff to 
see.tliat “lawful men” of eaeli hundred “presented” suspected per- 
sons to the King's judges Avhen they came round (K21). Even if 
they could not be proved guilty by the Ordeal, they were exiled — 
wliich sliows tliat tlie jncscnfmevi was the important matter in con- 
sidering tlieir guilt. 

Tliis Avas the origin of tlie “Grand Jury’’ (tvliich tvas abolished in 
19:)bj. Ihit the Church forbade tlie sujierstitious rites of the Ordeal 
in 1210, and the custom grew up of calling upon a second jury to 
inquire into the trutli of the “presentment.” This was the origin of 
tlie “Petty Jury,” which still exists. 

No. 20.— THE CONSTITUTIONS OF CLAKENDON (11G4). 

Summary of principal clauses, translated from the Latin. 

I. If a dispute shall arise concerning tlie presentation of livings, 
v.lu'tlicr between laymen and clerks, or between clerks, let the case be 
tried and .settled in the king's court. 

III. Clerks charged concerning any matter, having been summoned 
by the king’s justiciar, shall come into his court to answer the charge 
it it shall seem fitting to the king's court that it be answered there. 

I\h Archbishops, bishops, and bcneficed clerks may not IcaA'c the 
kingdom without the permission of the lord king. 

ATII. As to appeals that may arise, they ought to go from the arch- 
deacon to the bishop, from the bishop to the archbishop. And if the 
archbishop shall fail in doing justice, resort shall finally be had to the 
king, so that it go no further without tho king’s approval. 

No. 21.— THE ASSIZE OF CLARENDON (IIGG). 

Summary of principal clauses, translated from the Latin. 

I. An inquiry shall be made tlirough tho several counties,, and 
throughout tho several hundreds, through twelve lawful men of the 
hundred, upon oath that they will speak the truth : Avhether in their 
hundred or in their township there be any man charged as being a 
robber or murderer. 

II. And Avhoso shall he found charged through the oath of the above- 
mentioned shall go to tho Ordeal. . . . 

III. And when a robber or murderer shall be taken on the above- 
mentioned oath, if tho justices shall not bo about to come quickly 
enough into that country, the sheriff shall send word to the nearest 
justices that such man is captured, and the justices shall send back 
word to tho sheriff where they wish the man to be brought before them. 

Y. And in the case of those men Avho shall be captured on the 
aboA'e-mentioned oath, up one shall h,ave court or jurisdiction save the 
king’s justices. 

XI. And no one shall forbid tho sheriffs to enter into his territories 
to capture persons reputed to be robbers or murderers. . . . 

XIV. Tho lord king wishes also that those who shall be tried and 
shall bo acquitted by the law',* if they be of very bad character accord- 
ing to the testimony of many and laAvful men, shall forswear the lands 
of tho king, so that within eight days they shall cross the sea. 

^ “The law’.’ in this case means “the local custom as to Ordeals,” etc. 
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No. 22.— HENRY II AND HIS SONS. 

• Hem-y JI made liis eldest; son, Henry, eo-Kiiig of England (§ ^2), 
his second son, Bichanl, became Dnhe of Aquitaine, and his third 
son, Geoffrey, became Count of Brittany. But he uould not give 
them independent authority, and they repeatedly rebelled against 
him, instigated by their mother. 

In THE GHE.iT REKEiiUOX OF 1174 they made a coalition with : 
(1) the King of France (always trying to curb the power of his mighty 
vassal); (2) the King of Scotland (anxious to recover his indepen- 
dence); and (3) many of the chief nobles of Normandy, Aquitame, 
and England (who resented the tight hand which Henry hept over 
them). But Henry had immense resources; ho was supported bj' the 
smaller tenants-in-chief, and by all who had reason to dread a return 
to Stephenian anarchy. He mastered all these enemies piecemeal. 

Nevertheless, he had repeated trouble from his family all through 
the latter part of his reign. He was engaged in another war with his 
sons when he died. He was too fond of them to be stern with them, 
and the rebellion of his favourite son John broke his heart. 

No. 23.— EFFECTS OF THE CRUSADES UPON ENGLAND. 

Not so great as upon the rest of rvestern Europe. Comparatively 
few English nobles went on them. 

The First Crusade (109o-1099) caused Duke Robert to pawn Nor- 
mandj' to Rufus in order to raise money for equipment, etc. ; and 
Normandy was thus again joined to England. 

The Second Crusade (1147-1149) produced a hill in the disturbances 
of Stephen’s reign, by draM'ing off some of the turbulent barons. 

The Third Crusade (1189-1192) caused Richard I to sell charters 
to towns, and to restore Scottish indejiendence, in return for 
money. 

Moreover, it ■ brought about a temporary lull in the long struggle 
between crown and barons, for it was considered unchristian to “make 
-trouble” for a crusader behind his back. 

In general, the country was brought into closer touch with the 
Continent; men’s ideas were broadened by travel; new avenues of 
trade were opened; new ideas of culture arose from contact with the 
Saracens, which led to a revival of education and the founding of 
universities (§ 46). 

No. 24.— MAGNA CARTA. 

Tho most important aspect of Magna Carta is not what it said and 
did, but what later generations of Englishmen thought it said and did. 
During- tho struggle between Charles I and Parliament, for instance, it 
was mentioned as proof that Englishmen could not be taxed without 
consent of Parliament, and that all Englishmen had tho right to be 
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iricil Oy jury. But v.e now nmlorstand nniHi better what the Latin 
■u'ord.s of the Cliiirior jnoanl to the men who used them in 1215. 

Tor instance, in Clause I, when we sec the M'ord “freeman” {liher 
homo), MO must hear in mind that mo.st Englislimcn were serfs. And 
ii is jilain from tlie Mording of several of the clauses that the “nnder- 
meniiniu'd liberties” More only intended to ai)ply to tenants-in-chief. 
'I’lie v.ord “liberlas” should not be translated “liberty,” but “privi- 
lege.” To s\FEr,v.\t!D inuoNiAn pkivileges is the sole object of the 
Ckauti'u, though otcasional mention is made of the rights of the 
Cluireh, and of mcrehants and villeins, for the sake of appearances. 

.'>uniniarv of the principal clauses, translated from the Latin. 

r. In the first place . . . rve have granted to all freemen of onr 
kingdom all the underwritten liberties, to be held by them and their 
hcir.s for ever. 

If. If any of our earls or barons or others holding of us hi chief by 
military service sball have died . . . his heir shall have his inheritance 
on payment of the ancient relief. 

IV. Tlie guardian of the land of an heir who is under age shall take 
from the land nothing l)nt the reasonable produce and reasonable 
services, and that without destruction of men or goods. 

VIII. Let no widow ho compelled to marry so long as she prefers 
to live without a husband. 

The fir.'t eight clau.se.s were designed to prevent the abuse.? of feudal 
cu.stom which John had committed (§ 3fi). In reading Clause IV we 
must remember tliat iu most cases the guardian was the king himself. 
.\nd note the expression “witliout destruction of men.” This means 
that, the guardian must not sell villeins their liberty, which would 
onrieli him but would leave tlio c.statc without sufficient labour. Thus, 
this was tho very rcvcr.‘ie of a “charter of liberties” for most men. 

XIT. Xo scutage or aid shall be imjmsed on our kingdom unless by 
erumnon counsel of our kingdom. 

XIY. And for obtaining the common counsel of our kingdom, wc 
will cause to be summoned the archbishops, bishops, earls, and 
greater barons, by our letters under seal; and rve will moreover cause 
to be summoned generally, through otir sheriffs, all other who hold 
of us in chief. 

These are the clauses which Averc afterwards supposed to imply “no 
taxation without representation.” But from tho wording of Clause XIA’' 
'tlnw obviously applied to nobody but lenants-in-chief. 

XXXIV. The writ “Pracciiio” shall not he made for any estate on 
A\-hich a freeman has his own court. 

This is a good example of the “liberties” mentioned in Clause I. 
The writ “Praecipe” was a summons to transfer a case from a private 
court to the king’s court. Thus the clause undid much of the good 
dono by the Assize of Clarendon (§ 29, N21). Henceforth the barons 
were to be allowed to try all sorts of cases in their OMm, private cojuts. 

XXXIX.. Xo freeman shall be, arrested or imprisoned or deprived 
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of his laud or banislied or in any Avny molested, save by the Invfiil 
judgment of his peers or by the law of the land. 

This obviously does not apply to ordinary people — they were mostly 
siibj'ect to tbo manorial court, in any case. It simply meant that 
lenants-in-chief wero not to be tried by the king’s j'udges, but by otlier 
tenants of similar rank. Tlie words “law of the land” only meant 
“the local customs as to Ordeal and Combat. 

LX. Since for the sake of God and the amending of our kingdom 
wo have made the foregoing concessions, we also give the following 
security, namely, that tlie barons choose twent^’-live of their number, 
who shall carry out and cause to be carried out the libertie.s which 
we have granted; in such manner that if we have done anyone an 
injury, or transgressed against any article of the Charter . . . they 
shall coerce us and harm us in all the ways they can, by the capture 
of our castles, lands, and possessions, and by all other means pos- 
sible, until amendment shall have been made. 

This humiliating clause authorises tbo barons to start a civil war 
whenever they arc dissatisfied with the king’s conduct ! 


No. 25.— REL.ATIONS OF KING PHILIP .IFGUSTUS OF FRANCE 
WITH ENGLAND. 

Philip II (reigned 1180-1223; commonly called “Philip Augustus’’) 
was the first of a numljer of medieval kings of France who built up 
the power of the monarchy by gradually absorbing in it provinces 
ruled by powerful vassals. This naturally brought him into conflict 
•with the rulers of the great Angevin Empire, u’hich included more of 
France than he ruled himself. 

He made an alliance with the rebellious sons and queen and vassals 
of Henry II — the Rebellion of 1174 (N22). 

He went on the Third Crusade with Richard I (§ 33), but fell out 
with him, and returned in the hope of profiting by his absence. The 
latter part of Richard's reign was spent in quarrelling and fighting 
about the service due for Anjou, etc. 

He supported the claims of Prince Arthur against John (§ 34) in 
alliance with the latter’s Norman vassals. Eventually drove him out 
of France altogether. Undertook a “crusade” against him at the 
request of Pope Innocent III (§ 35), and sent an army to England 
even after the Pope had cancelled this (§ 36). 

No. 20.— BARONIAL REBELLIONS AGAINST JOHN AND 
HENRY III COMPARED. 

Each of these kings was forced to give ■\vay (John by Magna Carta, 
Henry by the Provisions of Oxford) through lack of mone 3 '. 

Each of them had lost prestige through reverses in France (John 
had lost the Angevin' Empire; Hemy had failed ignominiously in 
attempts to recover it). 
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Beneath the rebellions there was in John’s case a feeling that he 
was v:ickcd, and in Henry's case a feeling that he w’as weak. 

The actual cause of the rising against John was his abuse of feudal 
rights (§ 36); against Henry it was his subservience to foreigners and 
to the Pope (§ 37). 

No. 27.— THE PROVISIONS OF OXFORD (1258). 

Drawn up and forced on the King by “The Mad Parliament,’’ 
which met at Oxfoi'd (§ 38). 

It was not really a parliament, but an ordiuaiy meeting of the 
Great Council of tenants-in-chief. 

King and barons were each to select twelve commissioners. Each 
twelve to select two of the other twelve, and these four to select a 
Privy Council to guide the King. The twenty-four to form a com- 
mittee for the redress of grievances. Another committee of twenty- 
four to superintend finances. 

Cumbersome and unworkable. Friction arose between the various 
committees. There was also much jealousy of de Montfort, who had 
a seat on all of them. 
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1. What were the chief social and economic changes brought about in 

England by the Norman Conquest? (lgs ’ 21.) 

2. Why was the Norman Conquest a turning-point in English history? 

(LGS ’32.) 

3. To what extent did the Norman Conquest affect the development of 

feudalism in England? (lgs ’25.) 

4. Account fpr the success of the Norman Conquest in England. 

(lm '32, 00 ’32.) 

6. To what extent can it he said that the Norman Conquest was bene- 

■ ficial to England? (lgs ’22, ’25.) 

G. What changes did the Norman Conquest bring about in; (a) political 
organisation; (6) religion and learning? (ol ’28.) 

7. How did the Norman Conquest affect; (o) the Church; (5) relations 

between England and the Continent? (NtrJB ’32.) 

8. What measures did William I take to make his position secure? 

(LGS ’25, OL ’26, CL ’32.) 

9. Explain the policy of William the Conqueror towards; (a) his Norman 

followers; (5) the Church. (lgs ’31.) 

10. Compare Lanfranc and Anselm as archbishops of Canterbury. 

(lgs ’20, 00 ’32.) 

11. Describe the relations between England and Scotland during the reigns 

of William II and Henry I and Stephen. (lgs ’21, ’28.) 

12. Contrast the characters and aims of William I, William II, and 

Henry I. 

13. Describe and account for the worst features of the reigns of William II 

and Stephen. (nujb '31, oo ’32.) 

14. In what ways was the reign of Stephen important in English history? 

(LGS ’25.) 

15. Say which of the Norman kings in your opinion conferred the greatest 

benefits on England, and give reasons for your choice. (lgs ’22.) 

16. What were the chief measures taken by Norman kings to secure the 

supremacy of the central government over all its subjects? 

(lgs ’21, B ’32.) 

17. Give some account of the judicial measures of Henry I. In what ways 

did they foreshadow those of Henry II? (lgs ’31.) 

18. Describe the work of Henry I and Henry II in bringing order and 

system into the English government. (lgs ’24.) 

19. By what means did Henry II restore order in England and prevent 

the recurrence of such disorders as had prevailed in Stephen’s reign? 

(lm ’32, OL ’26.) 

20. What was the extent of the dominions over which Henry II ruled, and 

how did he secure them? (lm 31, B ’31.) 

How did he extend them later? (nu ’32.) 

21. What features mark the rule of Henry II in England as that of a 

great administrator? (lgs ’23.) 

22. How far was Henry II successful in his attempts to exalt the Crown 

above the Church and the barons? (cl ’32.) 
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23. How far did Henry II’s possessions in Prance prove a handicap to 
Jiiin in liis adniinistratiou of England? (ncs '21, ’2o.) 

2‘J. Sketch tho relations between king and clergy in England from the 
Norman Conquest to the death of Henry II. (wi ’2G.) 

25. Illustrate from tho story of the reign of Henry II the questions at issue 
between Clnirch and State in England in tho twelfth century, (lgs ’22.) 
2G. What was the condition of Ireland at the time of its conquest bj 
Henry II? Outline the .story of that conquest. (r,G.S '22, ’20.j 

27. Hescrihe the part played by Iliehard I in the Third Crusade. 

(oc '32, LGS ’22.) 

28. In what ways did Eichard I’s absorption in the Crusade benefit 

England? (own ’32.) 

20. Indicate some of the elTects of the Crusades upon English civilisation. 

(LGS ’22.) 

30. Account for the break-up of tho Angevin Empire, (lgs ’24, b ’31,00 ’32.) 
t31. Discuss tho relations of Henry II and John with either the barons or 

the Church. (oL ’26.) 

82. Trace in outline the struggle: (a) between Henrj’ II and Bccket; and 
(k) between John and the Pope. \Yhat is the real importance of 
these contests between Church and Slate? (oL ’28.) 

Show that they resulted from a single cause. (oL ’26.) 

33. Explain and discuss the results of the loss of Normandy under John. 

(lgs ’31.) 

31. How far was John responsible for his own misfortunes? (n ’31.) 

35. Show by reference to tho reigns of: (a) Henry I, {h) Hemy II, and 

(c) John, how tho coming of tho Normans involved England in a 
series of useless and expensive wai’s. (or, ’27.) 

30. ^Yhat were the chief points at issue in the struggle between King 
John and his subjects? (lgs ’2.5.) 

37. Give in outline the story of the events leading to the signing of the 
Great Charter of 1215, and show the importance of the Charter. 

(lgs ’23.) 

Was it successful at the time? (lgs ’32.) 

88, Give some account of tho contents of Alagna Carla and discuss the 

importauco of this document in English history, (lgs ’21, LM ’26.) 

89. Describe the development of boroughs under the Plantageuets before 

Edward I. (lgs ’20.) 

40. Explain why civil war broke out in the reign of Henry HI. 

(nxjjb ’31, 00 ’31.) 

41. Compare tho points at issue between the barons and the Crown under 

John and Henry III respective!}'. (lgs ’28.) 

42. In what circumstances did the friars come to England? What did 

they do there, and with what results? (lgs ’24.) 

43. Sketch the character and career of Simon do Montfort, (lgs ’23.) 

44. “Henry III was a well-intentioned weakling who chose his seiwauts 

■ unwisely and clung to them obstinately.’’ Illustrate this, and ex- 
plain to w'hat extent tho disasters of the reign were due to this 
weakness. ' (oL ’27.) 

4,5. Give some account of what is known as the manorial system, and de- 
• scribe the life of an English villein in the early Middle Ages, (cl ’28.) 

46. Describe, in general terms the mode of tillage under the Open Field 

System. Wliat w'ere the main drawbacks of the system? (cwb ’32.) 

47. Describe 'a typical monastery, and give some account of monastic life. 

( Y ' .V ■ . , • ■ . . ■ . , (cl ’32.) 


PERIOD II 


THE EAIERGENCE OF THE NATION 
(1272-1485) 

In ihc Prologue icc saw the cloncids of the nation- arrive; 
in Period I we saw how, under the sway of foreign Idngs, 
these elements were welded together to form, the English 
naiio7i; in Period II wc shall see how the new nation- became 
conscioxis of its own existence, how the Hundred Years’ War 
aroused- a fervent sjnrit of patriotism ; ho.w the national parlia- 
ment and laivs and customs developed; and, finally, how the 
medieval civilisation fell into decay. 

CIIAPTEn XI 

THE FIRST ENGLISH KING OF ENGLAND 
1272-1307 

§ 47, Edward the Law-giver. — ^Edward I was one of llie 
ablest and most attractive of our kings. For one thing, he 
was the first king since the Conquest to be trulj" English. To 
ho sure, he spoke French as his mother-tongue, as did all the 
upper classes in England in those days. But he was born and 
brought uj) in England; and although one jjrovince — Gascony 
— of the Angevin Empire was left to him, all his friends and 
all his interests were purely English. There was something 
kingly about his whole personality. As a soldier he had won 
a gi'eat reputation in the Holy Land for reckless daring and 
able generalship; he was a splendid figure of athletic man- 
hood; he was quick-tempered, but warm-hearted; he was a 
good husband and father. 
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He made a twofold mark in English history: he reformed 
the laws, and he conquered Wales. Let us first briefly con- 
sider his legal enactments. 

(o) By the Statnte of Glonccsfer (127&)he brought Henry II’s 
Assize of Clarendon (§ 29, N21) up to date. The nobles were 
always frying to get the right to hold private law courts on 
their estates, for this privilege not only gave them great power, 
but great profits from the fines inflicted. Since the time of 
I-T.enry II many of them had contrived to set up such courts, 
and by one of the clauses of Magna Carta (N24) they had ex- 
torted the right to exclude the King’s sheriffs and judges from 
their domains. Edward determined to check this as far as 
possible. One clause of this statute gave him the right to send 
round officials to inquire by what right (Quo Wairanfo) each 
noble held his court, and to abolish all those for which no 
legal warrant could be shown. But the nobles were so angi‘y 
that the King was at last compelled to agree that all private 
courts which had been held before the time of Eichard I were 
to continue; onlj^ those created since were to be abolished. 

(b) So much land had been bequeathed to the Church that 
the King’s feudal income was seriously curtailed. For although 
the manors in the possession of the Church were supposed to 
be liable for feudal services as if thej^ were held by laymen, in 
actual practice they escaped a good many of the dues. For 
instance, since the Church never died, it never paid "reliefs”; 
nor did its estates ever fall back into the possession of the King 
for lack of heirs. King Edward’s Staiutc of Mortmain- (1279) 
checked this from going any further, by prohibiting alb such 
grants except with the express permission of the King (N28). 

(c) The- statute known as Qwra- Emjjtores (1290) enacted that 
when a landholder parted with any part of his land, the pur- 
chaser was to owe the feudal service for it not to the -seller, but 
to the seller’s overlord. The King’s object was to strengthen 
his grqj- over his own feudal rights; but the -statute had two 
unforeseen consequences of far greater, importance. Firstly, it 
greatly increased the number of lesser tenants-in-chief, whose 
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tlescendanis became the “squires” who played such au im- 
portant part in national affairs in later ages. Secondly, it did 
much to undermine the feudal system, for the kings found it 
impossible to exact feudal services from such an enormous 
number of one-manor tenants-iii-chief, and were compelled 
more and more to accept money payments instead (lSr29). 

§ 48. Wales and Scotland. — One of Edward’s favourite 
schemes was to unite the whole island of Great Britain under 
one government. Hitherto the kings of England had made 
little attempt to conquer Wales. The inhabitants were descen- 
dants of the Celts who had been driven westwards by the Anglo- 
Saxon invaders ; and they were still living a primitive tribal life 
among their mountains. But the mountainous nature of the 
country made it very difficult to get at them, and the Norman 
kings had contented themselves by giving the border shires to 
“marcher-lords,” whose special duty it was to keep the Welsh 
from raiding into England. South Wales was gradually master- 
ed by individual Norman barons, who carved out domains for 
themselves and built castles; but North Wales remained prac- 
tically independent under its own princes. In the time of 
Henry III, Prince Llewelyn ap Griffith made himself a nuisance 
by rejieated attacks on the border shires, and when Edward I 
became King he took the first opportunity to invade Llewelyn’s 
own country. He showed great energy and skill in overcoming 
the difficulties of mountain warfare, and soon compelled the 
Prince to agree to become his vassal. But a year later Llewelyn 
revolted, and Edward was compelled to undertake a second 
campaign. He made his j)reparations with great care, and 
once more carried all before him. Llewelyn having fallen in a 
skirmish, the Welsh resistance collapsed. Edward now annexed 
the Principality outright, divided it into shires under English 
sheriffs, and stationed garrisons in specially built castles, such 
as Conway, Harlech, and Carnarvon. But he did not attempt 
to abolish the old Welsh laws and customs, and- thus he 
established the conditions which exist in Wales to-day; a 
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sc]f-conlaiuecl lifcilc naiion, clierisliing its own language and 
traditions, without aspiring to 2 )olitical indc 2 )endence. 

Shortl}^ after this, King Edward found an opjjortunity to 
make liimself master of Scotland too, at any rate for a time. 
Ever since the days of Athelstmi (§ 13) the kings of England 
had claimed some sort of vague overlordship over the northern 
kingdom. William the Lion had actually done homage for it 
to Henrj' II (§32), and though Bichard had sold his rights 
back to William, the exact legal position was still doubtful. 
In 1286 the lino of Scottish kings died out, and there were 
several claimants to the throne. The most notable of these 
claimants were John Baliol and Bobert Bruce. They were both 
of them Xorman nobles descended from William the Lion, 
and both had estates in England for which they owed homage 
to Edward 1. They now agreed to submit their Scottish claims 
to his judgment. When he met them at Xorham Castle to 
give judgment, he began by demanding that they and the 
other Scottish nobles who had come with them should do 
hojnage to him as overlord. They Avere rather taken aback by 
this, but neither party liked to anger him by refusing. Then, 
the case having been argued before him, he decided in faA'our 
of Baliol, AA'ho AA'as croAvned after again doing homage — this 
time for the AAhole kingdom of Scotland. 

§ 49. The Expulsiox of the Jeav.s. — E dAvard OAved much 
of his reputation as a Avise and upright king by his seA'erity 
toAvards the Jews. In the Middle Ages the Jbavs Avere hated 
and despised because they belonged to the race Avhich had 
crucified the Saviour. All ordinary Avays of gaining a liA'ing 
Avere barred to them, for thej' could not hold land AAdthout 
taking a Christian oath of homage, and Christian ceremonies 
Avere equalB necessary to becoming members of a Gild. 
They Avould have found it imiAossible to live in Avestern 
Europe at all but for tliQ fact that Christians Avere forbidden 
by the. Church to act as moneylenders, on the ground that 
it is sinful to take interest oh loans. The. Jcavs Avere bonne] 
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hy no such resiiiieiioiis, and they found tins a very profitable 
occupation. 

Hitherto Icings had taken them under si^ecial pi'oteclion, Xot 
only -were thej- useffil for advancing money to pay for wars and 
other governmental expenses — heav 3 - taxes could also be extort- 
ed from thevast wealth which thej'accumulated. But Edward I 
was too upright and God-fearing to go on di'awing revenue from 
what he believed to be a sin, and he determined to stop it at 
whatever cost to himself. He began b.y forbidding Jews even to 
rent lauds, and compelled them to wear a distinctive dress. A 
little later he forbade usuiy, and finallj', in 1290, he expelled 
them from the country altogether. To our modern ideas this 
seems cruel and unjust persecution, but the men of that daj’^ 
looked upon it as a reinarkabl^y high-minded and pious action. 

§ 50. The IMobee Parliamext. — ^Down to about 1290 
Edward’s reign had been “victorious, happ.y, and glorious,’’ 
but from that date troubles began to fall uiron him. They 
began with a quarrel with the King of France over Gasco3i,y, 
for which the French King was his overlord. The quarrel 
soon developed into a war, but Edward was prevented from 
going over to take command b.y a revolt in Wales. Hardlj- 
had ho quelled this when another disturbance broke out — this 
time in Scotland. The Scottish nobles felt that thej’ had 
been tricked into doing homage to Edward, and when he 
demanded that the,y should do him feudal service in France 
they not merelj’’ declined to do so, but joined France in an 
alliance against him. This was the beginning of an anti- 
English connection between France and Scotland which lasted 
off and on for three hundred 3 ^ears. 

The Scottish revolt was a serious matter, and the King called 
a specially'’ large and representative meeting of the Great Coun- 
-cil to ask for sup 2 :)ort. This assemblj’’ of 1295 was afterwards 
spoken of as The 'Model Parliament, because its constitution 
was copied by later kings. As a young man, Edward had been 
impressed bj' de Montfort’s idea of summoning elected knights 
from the shires and citizens to represent the towns (§ 40), and 
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on this occasion he carried it out himself. Moreover, he 
unconsciously took an important step in the development of 
.j)arliament. He summoned the magnates — ^the earls, barons, 
abbots, and bishops — hj name, as usual, but for the shires 
and boroughs ho merely sent instructions to the sheriffs to 
have rejjresentatives elected. This vas the origin of the dis- 
tinction between the future House of Lords and the future 
House of Commons^ (N31). 


§ 51. Wallace AND Bruce. — AVhen this “Model Parliament” 
had voted the King a subsidy, he raised an army and marched 
into Scotland, where he subdued the rebel barons and drove 
Baliol into exile. But his troubles Avere not over, even now. 
The English nobles, who had long resented the tight hand he 
kci:)t over them, refused to go and fight for him in Erance, while 
the clergy declared that the Pope had just issued a “Bull,” 
known as Olericis Laicos, forbidding them to contribute to the 
revenue of lay rulers. And while the King was arguing with 
them the news came that the Scots had risen yet again under 
the leadership of a knight named Sir William- Wallace. Edward 
was extremely angry, and threatened nobles, clergy, and Scots 
Avith all sorts of pains and penalties; but he could not postpone 
any longer his departure for Erance. As a matter of fact, it Avas 
already too late for him to be able to Avin any decisWe success, 
there. He had to come to an agreement AAuth the King of Erance 
by Avhich neither j^arty gained anything. Then he returned 
and led another army into Scotland. But there Avas a neAv force 
at work there AA^hich he never understood^ — the force of patriot- 
ism. He severely defeated Wallace at Ealkirk, Avith the aid of 
a body of Welsh archers AAdio had already made a name for 
themselA''es in Erance. But the Scots Avere not to be subdued 
by any battle. Wherever he and his army Avent opposition died t 
doAvn, but it flared up again as soon as his back Avas turned. 

^ But in Edward’s time there were no “Houses”; all the members sat 
• in one assembly — or rather the Commons did not “sit” at all, they stood 
at the hack, AA’hile the King and the great rnen did the talking. 
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Even when Wallace was bciraj'ed into his hands and executed 
as a traitor, the revolt was crushed only for a time. The Scots 
soon found a new leader in liohcrt Bruce, the grandson of the 
late claimant to the throne. He now placed himself at the head 
I of the national cause in the hope of winning the kingdom 
himself. He managed to get liimself crowned at Scone, where 
the kings of Scotland were always crowned, and in tlie 
struggle that followed he showed liimself a born leader of men 
— daring, steadfast, and inspiring. King Edward, who had 
hoped that with the death of Wallace the resistance of the 
Scots was really broken, had to set out yet again to subdue 
them. But he was now nearly seventy years old, and his 
wonderful health and vigour were breaking down. He died 
near the Scottish border on his waj' north. 


CIIAPTEU Xll 

KING VEKSUS BARONS AGAIN 
1307-1327 

§ 52. PiKRS Gavestox. — Edward II was an unworth 3 '- son of 
Edward I. As a j'oung man he had vexed his father by his 
neglect of such manl^- recreations as hunting and jousting in 
order to .spend his time in gambling, idle luxury, and frivol- 
ous sports with companions of bad character. Even when ho 
became king he showed no sense of the responsibilities of his 
position. He immediate^ cancelled the campaign against the 
Scots, and replaced his father’s experienced and trustworthy' 
ministers by his own boon companions. Of these the chief was 
a dissipated and ' conceited young Gascon noble named Piers 
P^Gaveston. It was not long befoi'e the favourite made himself 
extremely unpopular, for everybody who wanted anything from 
the King had to seek his favour; and he treated even the great 
nobles with insolent disdain. This was asking for trouble. 
Even the vigorous Edward I had had difficulty at times in 
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keeping lliese hnuglily barons in check, and the task "was quite 
beyond his weak-'svilled son. At the jiarliament of 1310 they 
demanded that the government should be given over to a com- 
mittee chosen by themselves. Thus, for the third time within 
a liundred years, the government of England had fallen into 
the hands of a baronial oligarchy. Edward made little attempt 
at resistance, for he hoped that In’" giving away his royal 
authority he would be able to induce the barons to allow him 
to keep his friend Gaveston. He was mistaken, however. The 
Lords Ordatners — so called because thej- issued “Ordinances 
for the better government of the realm’’ — demanded that 
Gaveston should leave the country for good. But the King 
found life unbearable without his friend, and a few months 
later recalled him to England. The Lords Ordainers treated 
this as an act of war. They raised an arm\', captured Gaves- 
ton, and had him murdered bv hired assassins. 

’ t/ 


S 53. B.vxxockburx. — Meanwhile Bobert Bruce was taking 
advantage of Edward’s weakness to make himself master of 
Scotland, The late King had built a number of castles, with 
English garrisons to keep the country in subjection; but Bruce 
captured these one after another. In 1314 he- laid siege to 
Stirling Castle. This was of vital imiiortance to the English 
army of occupation; if it fell into Bruce’s hands they would 
have to clear out of Scotland altogether. Even Edward II felt 
that something must be done to prevent this. Although the 
Ordainers refused to supi^ort him, he managed to raise a con- 
siderable force, ■which he mustered at Berwick. But his folly 
and weakness of character ruined his camiiaign. He delayed 
at his headquarters until it was almost too late to save Stirling, 
and then rushed thither by such rapid marches that his men 
and horses were exhausted by the time they came face to' 
face witli the Scots. Bruce drew up his force near a little 
stream called the Bannock, jiist outside Stirling. They were 
mostly footmen, armed with pike and axe, vdiile Edward relied 
chiefly on his mounted knights and the body of archers which 
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had been collected by his father. But the archers were quickly 
scattered by a flank attack of Scottish horsemen, M’hilc the 
English knights, Avhon they attempted to charge, floundered 
into concealed pits wliicli the Scots had dug in front of their 
position. Then, at this critical moment, Bruce ordered a 
general advance. Edward lost no time in deciding that the 
battle was lost: he rode off to Dunbar and took ship for Eng- 
land. The English army, thus left leaderless, retired in con- 
fusion, leaving llobort ]5ruee undisputed King of Scotland. 

§ 54. Tue King's 'J’lauMPU. — It would be a mistake to look 
upon the Ordainers as high-minded patriots who were shocked 
at the King's evil ways and anxious to give the country the 
blessings of good government. They were reallj* concerned 
solely for their own interests, and on the whole the country 
was worse off under their rule than it had been under the 
King’s. Thus in the course of time Edward was able to get 
together a party of personal supporters. The leading spirits 
in this party were the Despensers, father and son, and it was 
not long before the younger of them took much the same place 
that Gaveston had formerly occupied, both in the affection of 
the King and in the haired of the barons. As before, the- 
barons tried to force the King to dismiss his favourite, but 
the}' were no longer so united as they had been earlier in the 
reign. When the King took up arms against them they were 
unable to concentrate their forces, and were defeated at 
Borov ghhridgc in yorkshire (1322). The leaders among them 
having been executed, the King summoned a parliament which 
abolished the Ordainers and cancelled their Ordinances. 
Edward had now recovered his authority, and for the next few 
years he carried on the government fairly successfully. 

§ 55. The King’s Downfall. — Then trouble began again, 
instigated this time by the Queen. Isabella was an ambitious 
and high-spirited woman, who aspired to have control over 
the government. She was very angry and jealous at being 
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pushed into the background by the Desi^ensers, and at length 
she found an opportunity to avenge her husband’s slights. 
Edvard sent her to negotiate with her brother, the King of 
France, a settlement of the disputes that were always going on 
about the homage due for Gascony. In France she fell in love 
with a young English noble named Mortimer, who had been 
driven into exile by the Eespensers. She and Mortimer con- 
cocted a plot against Edward, and in 1326 they landed in Suffolk 
with a number of followers. If the nation had felt any respect 
or regard for Edward, he would have had no difficulty in 
destroying this little band of adventurers; but he found that 
nobody would lift a hand to defend him. On the contrary, 
the discontented nobles flocked to support the Queen. He was 
driv'en to seek refuge in South Wales, but was betrayed into 
the hands of his enemies, and shut up in Berkeley Castle. 

Queen Isabella now summoned a parliament which declared 
that Edward II had forfeited the throne by his misrule, and 
that his son was to reign in his stead. Shortly afterwards 
Mortimer had the unhai)])}’’ ex-King murdered in his prison. 

Edward III was a boy of fourteen, and for the next three 
years Isabella and Mortimer carried on the government in his 
name. But the nobles soon became furiously jealous of Morti- 
mer. Some of them secretly persuaded the young King to 
take the govermnent into his own hands. In 1330 he suddenly 
had Mortimer -arrested and beheaded, and sent his mother 
the Queen to live on her estates in the country. 


CHAPTER XIII 

EDWAE-D III IN. WAE 
1327-1360 

§ 56. The Hundred Years’ War breaks out. — Ed^vard III was 
pot a great statesman like his grandfather, but he niade f\n 
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equally fine figure as a medieval king. A tall, handsome genial 
man, he was keenly ambitious for warlike glory both as an 
individual knight and as a commander. His long reign is 
famous chiefly for the opening stages of a great war with 
France. This is known as the Hnndred Years’ War, but it did 
not go on continuously; there were several intervals when all 


fighting ceased for years on end. 
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CHARIiF-S V 
1364-1380 

The quaiTel had been brewing for a long time. One main 
cause was the question of the homage due from the English 
King to the French King for the fief of Gascony. Beneath this 
lay the fact that the kings of France were set on building up 
their kingdom by getting such provinces into their own imme- 
diate possession (N25). 

Secondly — and mainly as a result of this quarrel — the French 
kings constantly supported the Scots in their efforts to throw 
off the claims of England to their allegiance (§ 50). There was 
an example of this soon after Edward Ill’s accession. Some 
of the Scottish nobles who had fought for the first two Edwards 
against the national leaders, Wallace and Bruce, wanted to make- 
Edward Baliol king instead of Bruce, and as Baliol was willing 
to do homage for the kingdom, Edward III supported them. He 
marched north and defeated the Scottish nationalists at Halido^v 
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Hill (lo33). Tiie little King, David Bruce, who had suc- 
ceeded to the claims of his father, was forced to flee to Brancei 
and the French King not only received him as an honoured 
guest, but helped him to recover his throne a few years 
laier. 

Tiien Edward suj)ported the citizens of the great Flemish 
cloth-weaving cities, G-hent and Bruges, in a rebellion against 
their overlord, the Count of Flanders. The Count appealed 
to his overlord, the King of France, and the latter declared 
that Edward, bj' supporting the rebellious subjects of a fellow- 
vassal, had forfeited his fief of Gascoiw altogether. This was 
the immediate cause of wai\ 

After the fighting had begun, Edward put forward a claim 
to tlie French throne. His mother had been next of kin to the 
late King of France; and according to feudal law, although a 
woman could not hold a fief herself, she could transmit her 
claims to her sou. But the French naturally disliked the idea 
of having an English king to rule them, and they placed on 
the throne a cousin of the late King. This was the common- 
sense view of the matter. But common sense did not appeal 
to Edward III, who wanted to feel that lie was fighting in 
a more romantic cause than a mere' squabble about Flemish 
burghers. 

§ 57. A New Kind of Arimy. — The most notable event in 
the first stage of it, which lasted from 1338 till 1341, was a 
sea-battle oft the Flemish port of Shiys (1340). The French 
tried to j^revent King Edward and his trooj^s frorn landing, 
but they were severely defeated — ^the first great victory in the 
histoiy of the English Navy. But the land-fighting was very 
ineffective. There was much marching about and devastation 
of the country-side in north-eastern France, without either 
side being able to claim a decisive victory. At last both Kings 
found they had spent all their money, and they were forced 
to make a truce. 

This truce lasted six vears. When Edward renev'ed the war 
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ho did so oil a tolally neiv plan. The feudal syslcm had long 
heen crumbling away in England, but in Prance it was still 
in full force. The country consisted of a number of vassal 
states, each ruled by a groat noble who owed homage to the 
King, and had vassals of his own. In England, on tlie otlior 
liand, owing to the fact that it was a smaller and more com- 
pact country, and had Iieen ruled by a scries of strong kings, 
the nobles had lost all their independence. The King’s autho- 
rity was reiiresented in each .shire by the royal sheriff, and the 
royal judges presided over the law courts everywhere. On the 
other hand, it was impossible for a King of England to carry 
on a long war without the support of parliament, and parlia- 
ment now included knights and burgesses from all parts of the 
country, as well as nobles and bishops (X.31, 42). Thus in 
order to wage the war successfully King Edward had to a]>peal 
to the spirit of patriotism in the nation ns a whole. 

Moreover, the idea of fighting as a duty owed to a feudal lord 
in return for land (§ 10) was giving way to the idea of fighting 
ns a duty to a national king in return for pay. This change 
was made possible by the fact that the kings since the Conquest 
had kept up the old Anglo-Sa.\on fyrd (§ 9). The English 
villager always felt that he might be called upon to fight for 
the King in emergencies, and he was bound by law to provide 
himself with weapons for the purpose (§ 32). It was easy to 
inspire such men with national pride, and to induce them to 
volunteer for a foreign war, especially as this would release 
them from the dull I'outine of agricultural life for a time, and 
give them an opportunity of gaining plunder which would 
improve their position on the manor M'hen they returned. 

§ 58. Ci{l5cy. — So in 1346 King Edward sent round officials 
to enlist archers, who wore paid, equqiped, and fed out of 
funds granted by parliament. Shooting with the long-bow had 
been first developed by the Welsh, but it had long become 
a popular pastime with English village folk, and constant 
practice had given them stich strength of limb and accuracy of 
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aim that they could send an arrow clean through chain-mail at 
a -hundred paces.- Edward I had been, the first to' experiment 
with bowmen in regular -warfare, and Edward III had pitted 
them against armoured knights at Halidon Hill. There they 
liad been so successful that he felt confident that they would 
overcome the far mightier array of Erance, provided that he 
could place them in a sound defensive position. 

With about twelve thousand men, of whom two- thirds were 
archers, he landed in Hormandy, and marched slowly towards 
Paris. When King Philip advanced against hirn with an im- 
mense feudal army, he turned and retired do^\Ti the Piiver. 
Somme until he found a ford across it. He then continued his 
march, looking for a suitable place to make a stand. He found 
what he was seeldng at Crccy (1346), where he posted his 
archers and dismounted men-at-arms on the brow of a low 
hill, with one flank protected by marsh and the other by 
forest. Tlie Frencli King sent forward some hired Genoese 
crossbowmen to throw the English into confusion while his 
horsemen were marshalling their ranks for their great attack. 
But the Genoese were shot dovm by the English archers before 
they could get near enough to use their shorter-range weapons. 
The knights behind them lost patience and began their charge, 
riding down their own crossbowmen as .they went. A wither- 
ing hail of arrows brought them to a standstill long before 
they could come to grips with their foes. The}^ tried to 
re-form their line again and again, but only in one place did 
they reach the defenders. This was on the wing, where the 
sixteen-year-old son of the King, afterwards known as The 
Black Prince, from the colour of his armour, was in command. 
But this attack, too, was beaten back after a short, shai-p 
struggle; and when evening came on King Philip had to draw 
off what remained of his proud host. 

King Edward did not attempt to follow up his victory. He 
continued his march to Calais (1347), and after a siege which 
lasted over a year, took that city. He expelled most of the 
inhabitants, for he intended to make Calais the continental 
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headquarters of the English wool trade. This purpose it con- 
tinued to serve for two centuries to come. 

§ 59. Poitiers. — For the next eight j'ears there M'as no regu- 
lar warfare, but many of the Engli.sh soldiers who had gone 
over for the campaign of 1346 formed themselves into Free 
Coi)} 2 )a)iies, which lived like bandits b^' plundering the country- 
side. In 1355 tlie Black Prince provoked the French King to 
renew the war by making a great raid from his headquarters 
at Bordeaux through southern France. Wlien in the following 
year he carried out a similar raid towards the north, King John 
of France intercepted him near Poitiers (1356). The Prince 
saw that he would be outnumbered by at least three to one, so 
he offered to give up all the booty he had taken, provided that 
he was allowed to continue his retirement towards Bordeaux. 
But King John, eager to make the most of his advantage, 
demanded that the Prince should surrender as prisoner of war, 
together with a hundred of his knights. The Prince haughtily 
refused these terms, and prepared for battle. 

The result was an English victory so overwhelming that the 
victors were amazed at their own success. It was due partly 
to the nature of the country, which was so cut up by hedges 
that the French had to attack on a narrow front, and thus lost 
much of the advantage of their larger numbers. Kemembering 
how the English bowmen had thrown them into confusion at 
Crecy by wounding their horses, they now fought on foot, but 
thej^ found the arrows equally effective against their armour. 
When their first line was driven back, it iqjset the next one, 
and a suiqirise attack on the flank completed their discomfiture. 
Hundreds of prisoners of rank were cai^tured, including King 
John himself. Froissart, who wrote the chronicles of the war, 
gives a glowing account of the chivalrous courtesy of the Black 
Prince towards his distinguished captives, but they were all 
sent over to England to await the payment of their ransoms. 

The war dragged on for another four years. King John 
agreed to cede all the fqriner Angevin Empire, but the French 
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nobles refused to aGcei)t Edward as king. In 1360 he led 
another army into the heart of France, and eventually agreed 
to the Treaty of Brctigny (1360), by which he gave up his 
claim to the French throne in return for being recognised as 
independent sovereign of Aquitaine, Ponthieu, and Calais. 


CIIAPTKU XIV 

EDWARD III IN PEACE 
1348-1377 

§ 60. The Black Death. — Crdcy and Poitiers were the most 
glorious events in the reign of Edward III, but they were not 
the most important in the long run. The most epoch-making 
of all was “The Black Death,” a pestilence which swept over 
Europe and reached England in 1348. Such outbreaks were 
common in the kliddle Ages, and tliey did far more damage 
than they would to-day. Not only did men understand much 
less about medicine, and live in insanitary' houses without 
proj)er drainage, but they believed such visitations were an 
act of God, to which it was men’s duty to submit uncom- 
plainingly. But this epidemic of 1348-1349 was the worst that 
ever befell. Some villages were wiped out altogether. A 
chronicler tells us that in some districts “the cattle roamed 
masterless over the country-side, crops rotted in the fields for 
lack of hands to reap them, and so few priests were left alive 
that our Holy Father the Pope gave permission that laymen 
should minister to the dying.” According to some authorities 
nearly half the people of England died, and two centuries 
passed before the population of the country again rose to what 
it had been before 1348. 

The consequences were many and far reaching (N34). Here 
we can only mention those which were most immediate. The 
manorial systern brok§ down, owing to the lack of men to 
4 
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• till the fields. During the past fifty years many ^dlleins had 
induced their lords to excuse them from their customary ser- 
vices in return for a money-rent, which they earned by selling 
their surplus produce either to their neighbours or in the 
marhet towns. The lord spent this money-rent in hiring 
labourers for so much a day; and he could get much better 
work from such labourers than he could from villeins, who be- 
grudged every hour they spent away from their own pi’ecious 
strips of land. The new arrangement was i^ut down in writing 
in the manorial rolls, and a coj^y of the entry was given to the 
ex-villein, who was henceforth known as a “copy-holder.” 
But the shortage following the Black Death gave the hired 
labourers a chance to demand wages two or three times as 
high as they had bargained for. As we have seen (§ 44), such 
matters had always been regulated by custom; and to take 
advantage of circumstances to force up prices, whether of 
goods or labour, was looked upon as a crime. As soon as 
parliament met again after the eiridemic, it passed a Statute 
of Labourers (1351), which forbade anyone either to ask or 
to pay more than the old wages. But it proved impossible to 
carry such a regulation into effect. Landlords were compelled 
to pay the higher wages lest they should get no crops at all. 


§ 61. The Wool Tr.^de. — Edward III was the first Iving of 
England to realise that it was an important duty of the govern- 
ment to foster foreign trade. The chief export at that time was 
raw wool; for in the Middle Ages English sheep supplied the 
looms of Flanders with raw material, just as Australian sheep 
provide those of Yorkshire to-day. For over a hundred years a 
tax had been levied on every fleece sent abroad, and Edward I 
had fixed the amount of this tax by The Great and Ancient 
C^istom (1275). He had also appointed certain market towns, 
such as ITork, Lincoln, Bristol, and Winchester, as “staples,” 
to which all the wool produced in the district was to be 
brought to be sold to foreign merchants. This system served 
a twofold pur 2 :)ose. It made it easier for the royal officials to 
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collect the tax, and it enabled them to encourage the foreign 
inercliants to come and 1)U3’ tlieir wool in England, by ensur- 
ing them a fair deal. ^Yhen Calais became an English posses- 
sion in 1347, Edward ITT made that city the sole staple for 
foreign sales, and ordered that all wool should bo shipped 
thither in English ships. This helped to promote the growth 
of two more national industries — shijibuilding and seafaring. 
Finally, he regulated the whole wool trade in a systematic way 
by the Ordinance of the Staple (1353). 

The other branch of the wool industry — the manufacture of 
cloth — also began to miilcc headway in England at this time. 
Edward TIT invited Flemish wool-worlcers (who, as we have 
seen (§ 56), were on very bad terms with their feudal lord) to 
come over and settle in England. Englishmen learned from 
them the arts of spinning, carding, and weaving wool; and the 
Iving further encouraged the industry by enacting that export 
duties should be lower on cloth than on raw wool. 

§ 62. CiiECK.s TO lb\i>.\L PowEU. — Edward HI was not such a 
famous law-maker as his grandfather, but three or four statutes 
passed in his reign deserve to be remembered. One we have 
just mentioned — the Statute of Labourers. Two others were 
designed to limit the power of the Poj^e over tlie English Church. 
We. have seen that the papal power — es])ecially its constant 
demands for revenue — had aroused a good deal of hostility in 
England as early as the reign of TT'enry TIT (§ 37). With the 
increase of national feeling in the reign of Edward TIT, this 
hostilit^f grew much stronger. Moreover, there was now a 
special reason for it. In 1305 the IHng of France had con- 
trived that a French priest should become Pope, and that he 
should live at Avignon, in southern France, instead of at Pome. 
For' the next seventy years the Popes were always more or less 
controlled by kings of France. This “Babjdonish Captivity,” 
as it was called, destroyed for the time the claim of the Popes 
that they were independent of, and superior to, all lay rulers. 
Moreover, when the Hundred Years’ War began, it Avas 
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peculiarly annoying to the English that they should have to 
pay tribute to an enemy prelate and he under his spiritual 
authority. So 2 :)arliament passed the SiatvJc of Provisors 
(1351), which forbade the revenues of English benefices to be 
sent to the Pope (§ 37); and the Sioiriic of Prcemwiirc (1353), 
which made it illegal to bring law cases before the jiapal 
courts, or to bring pa 2 )al bulls' into the country- without the 
King’s permission. 


§ 63. “The Mouning Star of the Eeformatiox. ” — These 
statutes were mainly designed to 2 >i'olect the English clergy 
from being unduly dominated by the Po23e; but there had long 
been a feeling of dissatisfaction with the clergy themselves. 
Something seemed to be amiss with the state of the Church 
(N30). ]\rany of the village clergy were worthy men who did 
their best for their flocks, though the}' seldom were much supe- 
rior to the peasants themselves in education and culture. But 
the Church had grown enormously wealth}' — the Statute of 
IMortmain had failed to check the process — and this wealth was 
doing more harm than good. Eor the desire to share in it 
attracted men to become clergymen who had no claim to res 2 )ect. 
Some of the monasteries were badly conducted; the friars were 
not such holy and unselfi.sh men as they had been a century 
earlier; above all, the higher ranks of the clergy — archdeacons 
and deans and bishops — often lived luxuriously, devoting them- 
selves to worldly interests instead of to their S23iritual duties. 
There was a general feeling that the Church was becoming 
less and less worthy of her wealth and privileges; and this 
feeling was now focussed by the preaching of John Wyclif 
(1320-1384), a clergyman who was the head of an Oxford col- 
lege, and afterwards rector of Lutterworth, in Leicestershire. 

At first he merely taught that the Church would do well to 
give up her wealth, and that the clergy ought to return to, the 
simple life of poverty and devotion such as was lived by the 

^ A “bull” is an official document issued by the Pope; hitlla is the 
Latin word for the leaden seal attached to it. 
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apostles. But — ^-e,nt convinced him that 

the Church had taken the wrong road in matters of doctrine, 
too. Beligion, he taught, was an inward experience of the soul, 
not an affair of forms and ceremonies. The chief duty of 
r priests was to call sinners to repentance, which could be done 
by preaching rather than by sacraments. The doctrine of 
transubstantiation,^ he said, was invented by priests to 
enhance their own importance: all that happened at the HoB" 
Communion was that the bread and wine conveyed a purely 
spiritual blessing to the communicants. Lastlj', God’s message 
to mankind was contained in the Bible, which must, therefore, 
be translated, so that it might be understood bj’^ all. 

These doctrines were taken up with enthusiasm at Oxford, 
and the bishops naturally became seriously alarmed lest 'their 
position should be undermined. Wyclif’s doctrines were de- 
clared to be heretical, and he was ordered to recant. After 
defjdng the bishops for some years, lie gave way and retired to. 
his rectory at Lutterworth, where he died. But the movement 
he had started went on. He had organised a band of “Poor 
Preachers,” who continued to go about the country half 
secretly. Their converts became known as Loljards, probably 
because they “lolled,” or droned, psalm-tunes. 

§ 64. The Dreary Endixg. — ^The last fifteen years of the 
reign of Edward III were a “lame and impotent conclusion” 
after his earlier activity and success. The war did not really end 
with the Treaty of BiAtigny (§ 59), for the inhabitants of the 
provinces assigned to King Edward by that treaty still refused 
to accept him as their suzerain. Moreover, they found a great 
leader in Bertrand du Guesclin, one of the most famous warriors 
of the Middle Ages. Du Guesclin realised that the English 
^owed their victories mainly to their archers, and that archers ■ 
were only effective if they were attacked on ground of their own 
choosing. So he refused to meet them in pitched battles^jaMSli^^ 

* The doctrine tha&tlie-orie 5 t,^t ^ass, miraculously'’ 

changes the bread a|d]v3i:^tim tlieJBddjtaild^hsM Chri&fc.^ 

^ ^ Q ' 
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lot them weal' llicmselves out marching about tl^e country. 
OiK'. after aiiotlior he overran Die Englisli possessions. Even 
the Blade Prince w;is unable to do anything effective to stop 
iho ])rocess, for he liad lieen taken ill with a wasting disease 
that sapped all his strength and energy. Worst of all, the 
Englisli fleet, was destroyed in the great two-days Batih of 
La llochcUc (1872). Ever since the Battle of Sluys, thirty-two 
years before, English ships had been able to come and go as 
they liked between home ports and the .Continent, but this 
defeat deprived them of the “command of the sea.” In 1375 
another tiaiee was signed. ITenceforth the onl}'- parts of France 
in English hands were the districts just round Calais and 
Bordeaux (N37). 

The underlying cause of these disasters was disunion in the 
government at home. The King seemed to have grown weak- 
minded at an. age when ho ought to have been in the full 
vigour of manhood, lie fell a victim to the charms of an evil 
and self-seeking woman named Alice Ferrers, and neglected 
all Ills duties as king. Not only did he let matters take their 
course in Franco without attempting to recover the lost 
ground, but he lost all grip over the government. Two rival 
factions struggled to control the Council. One of them con- 
sisted of the friends of the Black Pj'ince, who had now become 
so weak that he was confined to bed; and the other was led 
by John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, one of the lung's 
younger sons (N38). In 137G the Black Prince died, a 
bitterly disappointed man. In his last years he was tormented 
by fear lest his little son should be robbed of his rights. 
This anxiety turned out to be groundless, however. When, in 
1377, the old King sank into a dishonoured graA'e, the Black 
Prince’s party rallied round the true heir and declared him 
Eichard IT without a sign of opposition. 
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CHAPTER XV 

THE PEASANTS’ EEVOLT 
1377-1399 

§ 65. The Break-up of Makorial Life. — In the fourth year 
of the young King’s reign there occurred a great revolt among 
the peasantry. In order to understand the underlying causes 
of this outbreak we must investigate more closely the effects 
of the Black Death uiion the life of the nation. 

We have seen (§ 60) that long before that visitation landlords 
had been commuting the service of their villeins for a money- 
rent, which they siient on hiring labourers. But when the latter 
took advantage of the shortage of labour to insist upon higher 
wages, the lords found that they had made a bad bargain. The 
twopence which one of the new copy-holders paid in lieu of 
his two days’ labour each week would no longer pay a hired 
labourer for two days. Many lords, therefore, tried to compel 
the copy-holders to pay an increased rent, with the result that 
fierce quarrels broke out. Other lords tried to compel labourers 
to work for the old rate of pay, and the penalties under the 
Statute of Labourers (§ 60) were increased until they included 
branding with red-hot irons; hut the only result was increased 
bitterness and discontent and violence. Moreover, many of 
those who were still villeins (and this included the majoritj^ of 
the population in many parts of the country) were angry to see 
free labourers enjoying good wages while they were still forced 
to do the same services for the lord that they had done before 
the Black Death had raised the value of labour. They demanded 
that their services should be commuted too; and when the lords 
refused, they ran away from the villages on which they had 
been born and bred to take service for wages on some distant 
manor. In the old days it had been almost imj)ossible for rnen 
to migrate in this way, since every one had his place and 
his rights in his native village, and there was no room for an 
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outsider. But, in tlie new conditions, tlie bailiffs who managed 
the manors for tlie lords were veiy ready to emidoy new hands 
to get iheir fields tilled, and this made it difficult for a lord to 
recapture an absconding villein. And some of these abscond- 
ing villeins look to the woods and heaths and lived as bandits 
rather than continue their drudgerv on the land. This made 
the country unsafe for travellers, and crippled trade. 

jMany of them also fled to the towns, for there was a 
custom that any villein who lived in a town for a year and a 
day was henceforth free. But the gild system made it xevy 
difficult for a stranger to get emjiloyment, and the towns 
were thus as distuibed and discontented as the countrv-side. 

t/ 

This applied particularly’ to London, already by far the 
greatest city in the kingdom. 


§ 60. The Pole Tax. — Thus, by about 1380, the poorer 
classes were ripe for revolt; it only needed some new grievance 
to provoke one. That new grievance came in the form of a 
tax. 

It had long been difficult for English kings to make ends 
meet evc'n in peace lime, for the government was more costly 
to run in England than in a purely feudal country like France, 
where so. much governmental business was in the hands of 
gi-eat tenants-in-chief, who ruled their domains almost inde- 
pendently of the King. Yet there was still a theory even in 
England that the King ought to ‘‘live of his own. It 
became more and more difficult to carry on in these condi- 
tions, especially as the war in France had now broken out 
again. No notable battles were fought, but, as we have 
seen, the English system of raising armies was far more ex- 
pensive than the old method of calling out feudal levies (§ 57). 

So the government decided to try a Poll Tax — a levy of a 
shilling a head on the whole population. This was something 

* Tlmt is to say, carry on the government on the revenue derived: 
(1) from his own manors; (2) from the forests; (3) from the feudal dues 
jjaid by his tenants-in-chief, such as “aids” and “reliefs" and “wardships”; 
and (4) from a customs duty on certain exports, such as wool (§ 61). 
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quite new. Hitherto the peasantry had paid no direct taxes at 
all. An attempt was made to arrange that the rich paid more 
and the poor less than this average, but the amount demanded 
from the ordinary labourer was fully equal to a fortnight’s 
wages. It would not be easy to collect such a sum to-day, and 
it was far more difficult then, when there was so little money 
about. It is not surprising, therefore, that when in 1381 the 
tax was imposed twice inside a year, serious trouble broke out. 

§ 67. The Revoet. — It began at Brentwood, in Essex, 
where the Aullagers mobbed a tax-collector, and drove him 
back to London. Alarmed as to what might be the conse- 
quences, thej’' scattered in all directions, inciting the neigh- 
bouring village to revolt. On the very same day there was a 
similar outbreak at Gravesend, in Kent, provoked by the 
insolence of a landlord who was trying to recapture a runaway 
serf. Within a few days all the counti-y-side round .London 
was seething with excitement. The Kentishmen congregated 
on Blackheath, where a priest named John Ball preached 
them a sermon, pointing out that all men were created equal. 
The lead was taken by a man named Wat Tyler, probably an 
ex-soldier from the French wars. Whatever his past historj'^, 
he displayed a remarkable talent for inspiring and controlling 
mobs. There was no standing army in those times, and before 
the Council had time to organise any armed forces, the rebels 
had gained possession of all the roads into London. At a 
parley with the Essex rebels, held at Mile End, they promised 
to grant the peasants’ demands — ^that all villeins should be 
released from labour-rent, and have land leased to them at a 
money-rent of fourpence an acre per annum. 

Meanwhile some of the Kentishmen had got into London, 
^ and had stirred up the discontented elements there. The Tower 
was stormed, and some of the leading members of the Council 
murdered. The government could do nothing but arrange for 
a further discussion of grievances. This took place at Smith- 
field, an open space partly surrounded by houses just outside 
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(he Al(Iei-sg:ile. '.rylei- rode fovwai'd (o state the insurgents’ 
ease lo (lie gronj) of conrliei-s who sat on ]ioi'sel)ack round tlie 
Xing. A qnari'el l)ro]ce out; blows were sti'uek; 'jVler was 
s(abl)ed by tin* Loi-d Afayoi* of London and Icilled. At tins 
(he mob began to surge forward, and the I'oyal party were in 
dangei' of being sw(q)( away. Lut (he fonideen-year-old King 
sliowed more niU'V(' and j)r(>senee of mind than any of his 
attendants. Spun-ing his horse forward he eried out, ‘Sirs, 
will you k'ill your King'.' I'liis 'J’yler was a ti’aitoi'. T will be 
your ea])tain, and yon shall have from me all that you soelc. ” 
The mob were' touched at the sight of the gallant youth riding 
so confidently towards them; the oltl instinct of loyalty over- 
eauK! their anger, and they broke into ehi'crs. That was the 
end of th(‘ risintr. On the morrow the i-oads out of London 

o 

were eovei’etl with ])(*asants tramping liomewtu-ds, full of good 
cheer and (jf trust in the King’s good faith. 

Unfortunately their trust was misplaced. As soon as the 
King’s ])romises had served their turn they were sluune.lcssly 
broken. 'J’lu' ])easanls ceased to be formidable when they were 
no longer galherc'd in a mob. ■\r()unted men-at-arms wo-e sent 
after them to hunt them down, and hundi’eds who escaped this 
onslaught were hanged, including (he famous .Tohn Ball. The 
undei'laking lo give villeins their fi-eedom was cancelled. AVhen 
some of them came to Kichard aiid i-eminded him of his ])ro- 
mise, he laughed them to scorn, ‘'tserfs you were and arc and 
will remain!” he exclaimed, and had them driven away. 

For a time the process of turning villeins into copy-holders 
was checked by (he failure of the revolt. ]Lit the effect of the 
shortage of labour was as potent as ever. Lords still found 
that they must emancipate their serfs to get their work 
done, and by about loOO there were not many villeins left in 
England. • 


§ 08. King veusus Barons yet again. — The courage and 
presence of mind which the young King had shown at Smith- 
field gave hope that lie would develop into an able Icing, but 
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these hojoes were not altogether fulfilled. He grew into a 
clever, high-spirited, and attractive 3"oung man, but was too 
self-willed and impulsive to steer a consistent and wise course. 
This instability of characier led him to ruin and a tragic death 
before he was forty years of age. 

As soon as he was old enough to take the government into 
his own hands, he dismissed all the ministers approved by 
parliament and appointed favourites of his own. Some of 
these, such as klichael de la Pole, Ear] of Suffolk, were expe- 
rienced statesmen, but others, such as Pol^ert dc Vere, Earl 
of Oxford, were mei’o personal friends of liis own ago with no 
capacity for the posts they ffiled. The opposition was led by 
one of the King’s many uncles, the Duke of Gloucester. They 
demanded that the goA’-ernment should be handed over to a 
committee of nobles, as in the time of Edward IT, and threat- 
ened Eichard with the fate of that monarch if he refused. For 
a time Eichard resisted, and sent dc Vere to raise an army. 
But de Vere’s handful were dispersed by Gloucester’s force at 
Badcot Bridge (1387), and the King was forced to give way. 
Gloucester and four of the other leading nobles “appealed of 
treason’’ all Eichard ’s chief friends and supporters. Some of 
the latter, including de Vere, saved themselves by flight to 
the Continent, but many were executed. The Lords Appellant 
then took over the government of the country, much as the 
Lords Ordainers had done scA'enty years before (§ 52). 

Eichard submitted for the time, but the Lords Appellant 
soon made themselves extremelj'- unpopular by their greed and 
violence; and when the King suddenlj'^ announced that he was 
going to take affairs back into his own hands they did not feel 
strong enough to resist. He used his triumph magnanimously, 
taking no A'^engeance on the men who had humbled his pride 
. and beheaded his friends a year before — he even included some 
of them in his Council. He noAv gaA^e the country eight years of 
the best government it enjoyed during the Avhole of the Middle 
Ages. He brought to an end the dreary Avar Avith France. 
He shoAved himself tolerant toAA’'ards the Lollards, despite the 
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eagerness of the bishops to persecute tlieiu. He restored 
oi'der in Ireland, wliich had recently been torn by civil war, 
and impressed everybody there by his tirmness, good sense, 
and justice. 

Then, without warning, another facet of his amazing charac- 
ter flashed out — he showed that he had been hiding his real 
feelings all this time. Ho suddenly had' his uncle, Gloucester, 
arrested and murdered in prison; another of the former Lords 
Appellant was beheaded, and a third deprived of rank and 
I)roperly; and shortly afterwards he found an excuse for getting 
rid of the otlier two — the Dukes of Norfolk and Hereford. A 
violent quarrel had broken out between them, and they wore 
about to settle it by personal combat, when Richard announced 
that Norfolk was to be banished for life, and Hereford (who 
was the son of John of Gaunt) for six years. 

But the King’s mastery over his former enemies seemed to 
turn his head, for he plunged into a mad whirl of folly and 
tyranny. Ho raised monej’- by all sorts of illegal methods — 
unjust fines and forced loans and confiscations of propertj^ — 
and squandered it in riotous luxury. The climax came when, 
on the death of John of Gaunt in 1399, he took possession of 
the groat Lancaster estates. Hereford had not been told that 
he had forfeited them when he was banished the year before, 
and the King’s act of violence against his own cousin made 
ever^’' landowner in England afraid that it would be his turn 
next. When Henry of Hereford landed in Yorkshire with a 
band of friends to claim his property, all the chief men in 
the country flocked to support him. So much so that he 
began to aim higher — at the throne itself. Richard, abandoned 
by everybody, had to sign a paper declaring that he had shown 
himself unworthy of his crovm, and therefore abdicated. This 
document was read to parliament, which thereupon acclaimed , 
Henry as king. 

Richard died in prison a few months later, probabl 3 ’' of 
starvation. A tragic end to what might have been a brilliant 
reign; but it cannot be denied that he had brought it on himself. 
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§ 69. Our Mother-tongue. — ^The last half of the fourteenth 
century saw the birth of the English language. Ever since the 
Norman Conquest the upper classes had spoken French, while 
the lower classes had used various dialects of Anglo-Saxon. 
French had been as a mother-tongue even to kings who were 
English in heart and soul, like Edward I and Edward III. So 
much was it a sign of good breeding to speak French, that 
every prosperous merchant tried to do so. Even the proceed- 
ings of parliament were conducted in that language — and, 
indeed, borough members from different parts of the country 
would have had great difficulty in understanding each other 
if they had spoken the various local forms of English. 

But, vdth the growth of a prosperous middle class, the num- 
ber of people who could speak both languages increased, and 
these languages began to amalgamate. The process was hast- 
ened by the great French war. The army that fought at Crdcy 
was still bilingual — the knights spoke one language and the 
bowmen another. But the various classes were thrown together 
in the course of the campaigns, and people of rank began to 
feel how strange it was that they should use the speech of the 
enemy against whom they were fighting. Thus a new langu- 
age came into existence, of which the everyday words were 
mostly of Anglo-Saxon origin, while the longer words, such as 
would be required by the well-to-do people, were mostly 
borrowed from the French. The change was further hastened 
by the Black Death, for it left such a shortage of priests that 
the upper classes were no longer able to have their children 
educated by chaplains of good breeding, and these children 
grew up speaking the language hitherto associated with “the 
lower orders.’’ In 1362 a statute was passed making English 
the language of the law courts, and Henry IV was the first 
king to take his coronation oath in the mother-tongue. 

Just in the nick of time a great national poet appeared to help 
to mould the new language — Geoffrey Chaucer (1335-1400). 
His Canterhunj Tales, supposed to be told by the members 
of a party of pilgrims to beguile a journey along the 
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“Pilgrims’ Way” to the shrine of St, Thomas Becket at 
Canterbury, give us a lively picture of the types that one 
would be likely to meet on such a journcA^ And at about the 
same time appeared another j^oem, called Piers Plowman, 
Avritten (or perhajDs only edited) by one AVilliam Langland, 
depicting the hard lot of the AA'orking classes. 


CHAPTER XVI 

THE LANCASTRIAN USURPATION 
1399-1422 

§ 70. “UXEASY LIES TUB HeAD THAT AVEARS A CrOAVX,” 
especially a usurper’s. Henry IV Avas a shrewd, watchful, 
Augorous man, but he had none of the gifts that make a king 
popular, and many people AAdio had revolted against the tyran- 
nical Avhims of Richard II soon began to regi’et that they had 
set aside the true line of kings. Most of the neAV King’s 
attention Avas taken up with maintaining himself on the throne, 
and in order to do so he had to make gi’eat concessions to the 
bishops, to the nobles, and to parliament (N41). 

The support of the bishops Avas the cheapest to buy — the 
price was merely pennission to persecute the Lollards (§ 63). 
Riehai’d II had offended the clergy by his “toleration” of them, 
and the Archbishof) of Canterbury had backed Henry’s seizure of 
the croAvn in the hope that he would reA'erse this policy. Henry, 
who had always been a deAmut Catholic, hastened to fulfil this 
pledge by jiassing the statute De Herctico Comhurendo (1401). 
This enacted that persons conAucted in the Church courts of 
heresj' should be publicly burned alh'e. It Avas intended to 
frighten the Lollards into recanting; and it seems to have had 
the desired effect, for few of them were actually burned. 

To keep the support of the nobles, the King was forced to 
grant them royal lands and to allow them to do pretty much as 
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N.B . — The House of York was senior to the House 
of Lancaster through the marriage of Richard, Duke 
of York, to Anne Alortimer. 
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thej' liked. This kept them quiet for the time, but it weaken- 
•ed the position of the monarchy in two ways — it allowed the 
great baronial families to become almost independent princes 
in their own districts, and it robbed the Crown of valuable 
sources of revenue. 

Thus financial difficulties became even acuter than they had 
been under Kichard II; and as Henry’s chief excuse for sup- 
planting Eichard had been the latter’s irregular methods of 
raising money, he could not very well adopt such methods 
himself. Consequently, he was entirely dependent on the grant 
of special taxes, and parliament took advantage of this to 
make another step towards gaining control over the govern- 
ment. Parliaments had long since made a practice of asking 
kings to carry out reforms as a condition of grants being made, 
but hitherto the}^ had left it to the King to decide the best 
means of carrying these reforms into effect. They now began 
to discuss and bring forward “Bills” of their own, which they 
presented to the King for his approval. Thus they gained, for 
the time being at any rate, the power to legislate. Edward I 
would have been profoundly shocked at such a state of things. 
In his time the King was the sole law-giver, and parliament 
merely sanctioned his statutes as a matter of form. 

§ 71. Eebellions.. — Usurpers often seek to strengthen their 
position by a successful w^ar. Henry IV could not afford 
to renew the war in France, so he made another attempt to 
conquer Scotland. But this was a dismal failure. The Scots 
avoided battle, and after marching about the country looking 
for somebody to fight, Henry was forced to retire. 

In the following year the Scots retaliated with a counter- 
raid, but on their way home they were severely defeated at 
Homildon Hill (1402). Yet even this victory was a further 
humiliation for Henry, for it was gained by a force raised by 
tlie Percies of Northumberland, and thus drew attention to 
the painful fact that great baronial families could succeed 
where the King himself had failed. 
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Henry’s one little gleam of military success came when, a 
year later, he suppressed a revolt in ^\''ales. The movement 
Avas begun by Owen Glendorver, a descendant of tbe famous 
Llewelyn. . The Percies (who had quarrelled with the King 
about the prisoners and booty taken at Homildon) made 
alliance with their hereditary foes, the Douglases of the 
Scottish border, and tried to join forces with the Welsh ; but 
by the best bit of soldiering of his career, Henry cut them to 
pieces at Shreiusbimj (1403). After that the Welsh rebellion 
ceased to be dangerous, though Glendower contrived to hold 
out for some j^ears among his native mountains. 

Just when Hemy IV seemed to have surmounted the diffi- 
culties which had faced him at his accession he was struck 
doAvn bj^ the deadliest foe of all — a disease from which he 
never recovered, though he lingei'ed on for some years. The 
work of government fell to the Prince of Wales, and that 
young man’s unconcealed impatience to inherit the crown 
was a bitter blow to the dying King. 

§ 72. The Frexch War renewed. — Henry V had led a wild 
and dissipated life as a j'outh, but he now turned over a new 
leaf and devoted his energies to the business of kingship. He 
was a gi’im, lean, stern-looking young man, and his character 
matched his appearance — cold-hearted, intelligent, hard-work- 
ing, intensely keen on the matter in hand. His great aim was 
the same as his father’s — to strengthen his grip on the throne; 
and he realised that the best Avay to do this would be to renew 
the war with France. He had several reasons for believing that 
he could do this successfully. Firstly, he had an unbounded 
confidence in his own capacity as a general ; secondly, the King 
of France was Aveak-minded — almost an imbecile; thirdly, a 
fierce feud had broken out between the Court party and the 
greatest of the A’-assal princes, the Duke of Burgundy; fourthly, 
he foresaw that English archers Avould OA^ercome French 
knights as completely as their ancestors had done at Cr4cy. 

So he demanded that King Charles VI should forthAvith 
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hand over his crown. There was no real justification for this. 
Edward Ill’s claim had been very doubtful (§ 56); and in anj’’ 
case it had j^assed, not to the descendants of John of Gaunt, 
but to those of the Dulce of Clarence, who was an older son of 
King Edward. The fact that the English had accepted a 
usurping 3’ounger branch of the im'al family was not binding 
on the French. But people can generally believe what thej’’ 
want to believe. Heniy V solemnl3* called God to witness 
that he was moved b3'' no spirit of selfish ambition — merel3^ 
b3' his love of justice; and we know that he was a sincerel3’' 
religious man. 

His action certainly had the immediate effect which he desired 
— the national spirit was roused to enthusiasm by the prospect 
of a new invasion of France, and parliament granted a subsid3’^ 
equivalent to an income tax of three shillings in the pound. 

§ 73. Agixcourt. — Henry made the most careful prepara- 
tions for his camiDaign, collecting stores of provisions at South- 
ampton (his port of embarkation) and at Calais. He raised a 
force of 24,000 archers, with 8,000 mounted men-at-arms and 
1,000 engineers, giving close attention to eveiy detail of their 
equipment, organisation and training. When all was ready he 
transported them to the estuary of the Seine, where he laid 
siege to Harfleur, which he intended to use as a base for the 
conquest of Normand 3 U But the place held out longer than he 
had expected, B 3 ’- the time he had captured it his strength had 
been reduced by about half, and it was too late in the 3 ^ear to 
begin his main campaign. His numbers were further reduced 
b 3 ^ the necessity for leaving a garrison at Harfleur, so he. deter- 
mined to march his main force round to Calais before the Avinter 
set in. He carried rations for eight da 3 ^s, but he fouird’ the 
French in possession of all the lower fords of the Somme, and 
had to march man 3 ’' miles up the riA^er to cross it. B 3 ’- the time 
he had done so his position AA’-as critical — ^his supplies Avere 
exhausted, and a French army more than tAAuce as strong as his 
own was advancing to meet him. Yet, when he dreAA' his men 
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up to give battle near Aginconrt (1415), he had every reason 
for confidence, 

Knights had now taken to wearing plates of steel over their 
chain-mail. One piece after another had been added, until a 
warrior was as comjfietelj^ encased as a man in a diving dress 
— and equally slow in his movements. Nor did the plate- 
armour afford safety against the dreaded longbow. Henry had 
found by experiment before he started on tlie campaign that 
a direct hit went clean through it at any reasonable range. 
IMoreover, Hemy knew that the French had forgotten the 
lessons taught by Du Guesclin (§ 64) : nothing would restrain 
them from an im 2 )etuous attack. Heavy rain had been fall- 
ing for over a week, and the ground between the armies was a 
ploughed field. When the French knights (dismounted, as at 
Poitiers) advanced to the attack across this they sank into 
the soft eai'th. By the time they were within reach of their 
foes they were utterly exhausted, and a good many of them 
did not get so far. The lightlj’- clad archers shot them down at 
their leisure; and, when it came to close quarter work, their 
short-handled maces and axes were far more useful than the 
clumsy great swords of the Frenchmen. By the end of that 
amazing afternoon the French had lost 10,000 and the English 
.100. The news sent the English wild with joy — the Lancas- 
trian dynasty was safe upon the throne at last. 

During the next few jnars Heni'y carried out the conquest 
of Normandy, bit by bit, and in 1420 he was greatly sti'ength- 
ened by a close alliance with the Burgundians. To such 
straits was the French government now reduced that it agreed 
to the Treaty of Troyes (1420), by which Henry was to marry 
the daughter of Charles VI, and to inherit the French throne 
instead of the Dauphin.^ A son was born of the marriage in 
1422, but King Henry died a few weeks later, worn out by 
the strain of constant campaigning. 

^ This vras the title held by the eldest sons of the kings of France. 
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CHAl'TKR XVH 

HISTOKY REPEATED 
1422-1453 

§ 74. “Ill fares the Land avhen a Child is King,’’ and 
England noir suffered from tin's misfortune for nearly forty 
years. For Henry VI, avIio was but a few weeks old when 
he became king, never really grew up. He developed into 
a gentle, pious, well-meaning, soft-spoken man, subject to 
occasional fits of insanity. His main interests in life were 
religion and education, particularly in the founding of bis 
great colleges, Eton and King's (Cambridge). All his life the 
real direction of affairs was in the bands of others, and for 
a great part of the time it was being fought for by rival fac- 
tions at the Court. The consequences for the country were 
confusion at home and humiliation abroad. 

A few months after he had inherited the English throne the 
baby, Henry VI, inherited that of France too, through the 
death of Charles VI, who had of late years been permanently 
insane. In the circumstances it was only natural that the 
Dauphin, who had been disinherited by the Treaty of Troyes 
(§ 73), should claim his birthright, and the war began again. 
The command of the English forces was taken over by the 
child-king’s uncle, the Dtthe of Bedford (N44). Bedford was 
nearly as capable a soldier as his brother Henry V, and a much 
more genial person. Under his direction, and with the aid of the 
Burgundians, one French province after another was overrun. 
By 1429 all that remained to the Dauphin was the fortress of 
Orleans and the country just round it. If this fell into English 
hands the game, would be up so far as he was concerned. De- 
moralised by constant defeat, he had. almost given up hope, 
when what seemed like a miracle happened. 

§ 75. The Maid. — ^A peasant girl named Joan, from eastern 
France, came to him and said that St. Catherine and St. Michael 
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had repoaledly appoared In licr in visions, l)idding licr load tlie 
hVeiudi forces (o vicloiy and have (lie Diuijihin crowned sii 
Klieims. ,I(. was a strange story, but llie ])au])]iin had little to 
lose by tiwing the e\])eriinent, so he gave her coininand of his 
forces. She inspirial I hem with such faith and enthusiasm that 
under her leadc'i'shiji they boldly carried tlu’ough tasks which 
had hitherto seemed imjiossible. Within a few months the 
whole position had been changed: the English had been forced 
to raise the siege of Orleans, and had been defeated in a 
})i(ched battle at I'aloij (]d20), and the Eau])hin had been duly 
ei'owned King Charles VI f. Her ajijiointed task thus accom- 
])lished Joan now ]iropos('d to go home, but- the King realised 
h(>r value as an inspii’ation to his troojis, and insisted on her 
staying. 'I’lius conpielled to undertake task's for which she felt 
no divine call, she was no longer successful. .An attemjit to 
capture I’aris faili'd, and .she was eventually talcen jii’isoner by 
(ho IKirgundians, who sold her to the English for 10,000 gold 
crowns. ^.I’he English sought to account’ for their defeats by 
accusing her of using magic arts, and (hey had her tried on 
(hat charge heforc a Church court at Kouen. She was found 
guilty, and burned alive in the market-place of that town 
(1481). The whole episode, from her fii-st a])pearanco at Orleans 
to her martyi'dom at Kouen, had lasted less than two years. 

Eut the English had not destroyed the s])irit of Joan when 
they l>urned her body. Her faith and enthusiasm had put to 
shame the seltish squabbling of the Erench nobles, and had lit 
the tires of pati'iotism in the nation. The English conquest, 
which had once seemed inevitable, soon seemed impossible. 
Bedford and his troops fought gnllantlj'- and obstinately, but 
the tide of success had turned against them. There M’ere several 
contributory causes for this. Eirstl^y, the French relearned the 
lesson that it did not pay to attack archers on their onm ground ; 
and by confining themselves to local operations on a small scale 
they slowly biit surely wore down the strength of their foes. 
Secondly, the Fi’cnch were much more successful in adopting 
a new weapon which had lately come into use — artillery. The 
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English archers were no longer able lo await the attack of 
armoured kniglits : the 3 ’' were blown to pieces where the^’ 
stood. Aloreover, the cannon were so effective in battering 
breaches in stone walls that the English garrisons were un- 
able to defend the castles which the_y had captured. Thirdl.v, 
the alliance wiih Burgundj* was dissolved, chiefl.v owing to a 
personal quarrel between the Dukes of JBurgund\' and Bedford. 
When in 1435 a peace conference broke down through the 
English refusing lo surrender Henry Vi’s claim to the title 
of King of France, ]3urgund,y made a private treatj^ with 
Charles VII. In the following j’oar the French recovered 
Paris, and soon the only provinces remaining in English pos- 
session were Normandy' and Guienne (N45). 

§ 7G. “Livery and Maixtexance. ’’ — But the basic reason 
for the decline in the English fortunes was the same as that 
which led to defeat in the first half of the Hundred Years’ War 
— the paralj’sis of the home government (§ 64). The weak- 
ness of the King placed the control of affairs in the hands of 
the Conneil, the members of which devoted most of their 
attention to quarrelling among themselves. Thus there was 
no longer anj^ check on the actions of the great nobles. Four 
of the sons of Edward III had founded families which were 
intensel^y jealous of each other, and outside this royal cii’cle 
there were several families — the Nevilles and the Percies and 
the Mowbrays, for instance — which had contrived to acquire 
enormous estates. Such “clans” could defy any but the most 
powerful government, and the Council which ruled in the 
name of Hemy VI was bj- no means powerful. 

The consequence was that the country fell into a state of 
lawless anarchy like that which had crippled it in the da^ys of 
King Stephen (§ 27). Alight became Eight, as in the Dark Ages. 
The same causes produced similar results. Feudalism arose 
again in a new and more corrujit form. No modest “one-manor 
man” could feel safe in the possession of his property, unless he 
linked his fortunes to those of some more pow'erful magnate in 
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his neighbourhood, avIio was in a position to jrrotcct him. A 
legal document would he drawn up by whicli the noble 
undertook to “maintain” tlic knight (or “squire,” as we 
should call him), on condition that tlie latter undertook to 
liring a certain number of armed retainers to maintain the 
noble in 7’eturn. They all wore the “livei’y” of the magnate, 
including a badge. Thus the system came to be known as 
“Livery and iMaintenance. ” Naturally, the result of all this 
was that the country was harassed by incessant private war- 
fare. Even the elections to parliament fell under the control 
of local magnates, and members became nominees of a faction 
instead of reiu’esontatives of a .shire or a borough. The effect 
\ipon the meetings at Westminster can l)c iinagined. 


§ 77. “A PuAGUE ox BOTH YOUR Houses!” — ^During the 
Thirties the chief men on the Council and at the Court fell 
into two groups. One, led by Henry IV ’s half-brother, Car- 
dinal Beaufort, felt that the longer the war went on the worse 
would be England’s position, and they wanted to make peace 
at once on the best terms obtainable. The other, led bj’ Hum- 
phrey, Puke of Gloucester (the j'oungest son of Henrj- IV), 
urged that the war should be carried on more vigorously than 
ever until Franco had been reconquered. In 1447 the two 
leaders both died, but the struggle went on more bittcrl^y than 
ever. The leader of the “defeatists” was now the Puke of 
Suffolk, while the war-par t 3 ' was headed bj’- the Puke of Yoi-k, 
who was himself a descendant of Edward III. 

In 1444 there was a truce in the fighting, and the peace 
liarty contrived that the King should many a French princess, 
Margaret of Anjou. The war broke out again soon afterwards, 
but the Queen — an energetic and active-minded woman — ^was 
naturall}^ all in favour of peace ivith her native land. For some 
years she and her friends contrived to keep control of the 
government, but thej’’ dared not humiliate the nation by giving 
iqi all claim to France, and the French would agree to no 
other terms. Consequently the “Lancastrian Party,” as it was 
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beginning to be called, was beld responsible for the disasters 
which now fell thick and fast upon the English forces. The 
Battle of Fomigny (1450), which involved the loss of Nor- 
mandy, caused a rebellion to break out in Kent and Sussex 
under a leader named Jack Cade (N46). The rebels demanded 
that the King’s incompetent ministers should be dismissed 
and punished. The revolt was suppressed and hundreds of the 
rebels were hanged; but with this sort of thing going on at 
home it is not wonderful that the end soon came to the resis- 
tance of the English forces in France. A crushing defeat at 
CastRlon (1453), near Bordeaux, led to the loss of Guienne, 
which had been in the possession of English kings ever since 
the daj’^s of Henry II. 

The Hundred Years’ War was over, and after all the glories 
of Sluys, Cr4cy, Poitiers, and Agincourt, the only scrap of 
France remaining in English hands was Calais. 


CHAPTBE XVIII 

THE WARS OF THE ROSES 
1453-1485 

§ 78. The Outbreak. — ^A feud like that which had grown up 
between the peace party, headed by the Queen, and the war 
party, headed by the Duke of York, always tends to become 
more bitter. What begins with a difference on matters of 
principle becomes a matter of personal hatred. “Yorkism” 
began as a protest against the half-hearted conduct of the war 
by the King’s ministers; then it became a determination to 
gain control of the government; and from that developed a re- 
solve to bring the Lancastrian usurpation to an end altogether, 
in favour of the senior branch of the Plantagenet family (N48). 

It passed from the first to the second of these stages in 
1453. .In that year (a) the defeat of Castillon was the 
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culmination of the mismanagement of the war by the Lan- 
castrian ministers; and (b) the King went mad — unable to 
move or speak or feed himself — and the Duke of York, as 
next of kin, was appointed “Protector of the Kealm. ’’ York 
dismissed most of the ministers, and sent the chief of them, 
the Duke of Somerset, to the Tower. Otherwise he refrained 
from harshness towards the defeated party, and showed that 
lie had the makings of a cajiable rider by his attempts to 
restore order and government. 

But a year later, there was another turn of fortune’s wheel. 
The King recovered his wits — or, at anj^ rate, enough of them 
to be able to make a pretence of acting as king. Thus Margaret 
regained her control over the government, for Henry was 
completely under the domination of her stronger will. York’s 
regency came to an end, and Somerset was restored to office. 

This episode greatly embittered the hatred between the 
parties. The Queen determined to obliterate the Yorkists 
altogether. She summoned a meeting of her partisans “to 
provide for the safety of the King against his enemies.’’ York 
realised that this was a threat to the very lives of himself and 
his friends. He therefore sent round to the latter calling upon 
them to concentrate their armed forces in self-defence. The 
Wars of the Eoses had begun. 

They were a strange form of civil war. Firstly, the bulk of 
the nation was not involved in them : they were struggles 
between factions of nobles and their hired retainers, many of 
the latter being soldiers returned from the French war with no 
trade but fighting by which to live. Secondly, some of these 
nobles changed sides from time to time in accordance with 
their personal feelings and their family interests. Thirdly, the 
wars were not continuous; a month or two of fighting was 
followed by years of quiescence. 

§ 79. The First Stage. — ^The fighting began with a skirmish 
in the streets of St. Albans (1455), when the Yorkists, march- 
ing towards London, found their way blocked by the King’s 
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forces. Tlic Yorkists won, largely owing to a bold stroke by the 
young Earl of Warwiclc, a ineinl)er of the Neville family, who 
demoralised the Lancastrians b^y a flank attack through the 
side-streets of the town. Among the leading Lancastrians 
Ivilled was the Duke of Somerset. The Duke of York was 
master of the situation again, and lie once more used his posi- 
tion with great moderation. He treated the King with every 
respect, and did not even insist on liolding the chief place in 
the Council, now that the incompetent Somerset was out of 
the way. Poor King Hemy was pathetically anxious to pre- 
vent any more bloodshed, and in 1458 he caused a solemn 
ceremony of reconciliation to be held in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
the Queen and York walking hand-in-hand in the procession. 

But it was all in vain. The proud Queen was determined 
to regain her ascendancy' in the government, and in 1450 
she suddenly summoned the Lancastrian nobles to meet at 
Leicester. York now suffered through having failed to make 
the most of bis victory. He and Warwick were routed at 
Ludford before they had time to collect the main body of their 
partisans, and were forced to flee the country. The, Queen 
then summoned a parliament, which she contrived should 
consist mainly^ of her own supporters, and rushed through an 
Act of Atiaivder,^ condemning the leading Yorkists to death 
and forfeiture of their estates. 

York in Dublin and Warwick at Calais did not submit to 
their ovortlirow. They'- made such vigorous preparations to 
renew the struggle that by’’ the middle of the following year 
they’ were able to return, gather a considerable force, and 
overthrow the Lancastrians at Norfhavipton (1460). The King 
once more fell into Yorkist hands, and the Queen fled to 
Wales, where she took refuge with Owen Tudor, a Welsh 
gentleman who had married the widow of Henry’ V. 

Then came a short interlude of Lancastrian success. The 
Percies, Avho dominated the north of England; collected forces 

^ An AcL of Attainder is an Act which condemns the persons named in it, 
to the penalties of treason without any form of trial. 
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strong enough, to overwhelm the Yorkists at Wakefield (1460), 
the 'Duke of York himself being among the slain. The battle 
was followed by the beheading of all the chief prisoners taken 
— a bloodthirsty practice Avhieh was carried out by both sides 
during the rest of the war (N48). 

But it was not long before the fortunes of war were once 
more reversed. Edward, Earl of March, son of the late Duke 
of York, was barely twenty years of age, but he had already 
displayed remarkable talents for war. He defeated a Lancas- 
trian army at iloHimer's Gross, and when he entered London a 
week or two later he was acclaimed “King Edward IV.” Thus 
the Wars of the Eoses entered upon their third stage — a fight 
for the crown. Edward’s position was made safe soon after- 
wards by Warwick’s overthrow of the main Lancastrian force at 
Towiori (1461), and the ex-King was forced to flee to Scotland. 

The Yorkists took care that their supporters should be elected 
to the parliament which was now summoned, and turned the 
tables on their opponents by another Act of Attainder. King 
Edward was crovmed with pom]> and circumstance, and a 
little later Henry VI was captured while wandering disguised 
in Lancashire, and locked up in the Tower. For the time being, 
at any rate, the triumph of the White Eose was complete. 

§ 80. The Yorkist Eevolution. — The new King owed his 
throne mainly to the energy and genius of Warwick, and the 
Earl now became all-powerful. For Edward IV, though pos- 
sessed of considerable ability, was too easy-going and lazj to 
have any appetite for the daily tasks of government. He was 
a big, good-looking, jovial man; but he was utterly devoid of 
any sense of responsibility, and entirely devoted to enjoying 
life. For the next six years the government of England was 
.really in the hands of the Earl of Warwick. 

Nevertheless, the accession of the Yorkist King marked a 
great change in the government of the countrj^ and on the 
whole it was a change for the better. The Lancastrian kings 
had been weakened by their lack of revenue, but Edward IV’s 
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coiifis(‘,ntioii of tlie jii’o))(n'l,y of ilio Liuic.nsti-iaii nobles (espe- 
cially ilie family eslab^s of Henry VJ) made, liim richer than 
any king had been- for a century. Consecpiently he was not 
dependent, on jiarliament, and seldom summoned it. Kobody 
minded this. It was a troublesome and thanlciess job to be an 
M.P. in those days: knights sometimes ran away from shire- 
courts for fear of being elected, and boroughs j^etitioned to be 
excused from the burden of Jiaving to send — and pay — repre- 
sentatives. The idea that parliame)itary government is 
“liberty” luid not 3 ’et occurred to anybody. In any case, the 
classes from which the parliaments of the fourteenth century 
were drawn were not tit to have control of government, and 
the “]janeasti-ian Expi'riment” resulted in years of disasti'ous 
misrule. In tliose times the only gocnl government was gov- 
{‘rimient by a strong monarchy. That is why “Yorkisni,” as 
p('rsonitied b}- fidward fV, was most keenly snjiported in the 
richer south-eastern i)ar(s of the country, including London, 
where people had most to lose by disorder; while the home of 
.Lancastrianism was in the wilder and loss populated north. 


§ 81. Tim E.nd of tiif Ki.xg-makfu. — About 1465 the Xing 
and the Earl began to fall out. The main subject of disagree- 
ment was foreign policy. Like several of his predecessors 
(N25), King Louis XI was intent on building up the French 
monarchy by absorbing into it provinces which had hitherto 
been ruled by great, vassal princes. He was now engaged in 
a great struggle with the most jiowerful of these j-irinces, 
Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. Warwick wanted to 
support Louis, while the King thought it wiser to safeguard the 
wool trade with Flanders, now a part, of Burgundy. Warwick 
was very vexed when Edward, instead of marrying a French 
])rincoss as he had j^romised, married an English lady named 
Elizabeth Woodville, and began to shower titles and offices on 
her numerous relatives. The fact was that Edward had grown 
tired of being under the domination of the great Earl, and was 
intent on building up a partj’’ of personal supporters of his own. 
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At last Warwick lost patience. He felt Edward had treated 
him shabbilj', and determined to undo his own work in making 
him king. 

At first he seemed likelj'’ to succeed. King Edward U'as forced 
to flee to Flanders, while Warwick dragged poor old Henry VI 
from the Tower, placed him on the throne again, and pro- 
ceeded to rule in his name. But in the following year (1471) 
Edward returned with some troops lent him by the Duke of 
Burgundy. The crisis called out his latent abilities, and he 
quickly overthrew his enemies in two big battles. At Barnet, 
in April, he defeated Warwick’s, army, the “King-maker” 
himself being among the slain, while in May the west-country 
Lancastrians were annihilated at Tewlicshurij. FTenry Vi’s only 
son was killed in the battle, and he himself was murdered 
soon afterwards in the Tower. The only possible Lancastrian 
claimant to the throne now was Henry Tudor, the young Earl 
of Richmond, who was descended from John of Gaunt through 
his Beaufort mother. In the circumstances, his friends thought 
that it would not be safe to leave him within reach of the 
Yorkist King, and he was sent to live in Brittany. 

After this exciting episode, Edward IV reigned undisturbed 
for another twelve years. In 1475 he undertook to support 
his old friend, Charles the Bold, in a war against France, but 
allowed Louis XI to buy him off with a pension. He was now 
entirely independent of pai-liament, and settled down to rule 
by a genial kind of despotism. In 1483 he died at the early 
age of forty-one, his health having been undermined by his 
dissipated manner of life. 

The most important event of this period — though probably 
nobody quite realised its importance at the time — was the 
establishment of a printing-press by William Caxton. A simple 
'form of printing had long been practised in China, but it was 
not until the middle of the fifteenth century that Europe felt 
the need for it. Education was now spreading, and was no longer 
a monopoly of the clergy. Consequently there arose a demand 
for books, which could not be satisfied by the slow process of 
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had the makings of an able ruler, and nobod.y liked having a 
bojf-king on the throne. But this cold-blooded murder of two. 
innocent children shocked even men accustomed to the blood- 
thirsty deeds of the Wars of the Boses. Everybody in the 
country, except a little knot of people bound to him by self- 
interest, felt that it Avas intolerable to have such a miscreant 
as king. 

These circumstances gave an opportunity’' to Henry Tudor, 
Earl of Kichmond, the Lancastrian claimant to the throne, 
who had fled to Brittany when Edward IV regained his crown 
in 1471 (§ 81). Even men who had always hitherto been 
Yorkists joined in i)rei')aring the way for him to come over 
and claim the throne, Eichard knew what was in the wind, 
but he could do nothing to forestall the challenge, for he was 
so universally hated that he could not trust anybody to act 
on his behalf. 

In August 1485 Eichmond’s preparations were complete, 
and he set sail from Harfleur with men and money provided 
by the King of France. Landing at IMilford Haven, he called 
ujron the Welsh to sui>2'>oi't a. future king of their OAvn race, 
and thousands flocked to join him. Nevertheless, when he 
came into contact Avith the royal army at Bosivorth, near 
Leicester, he Avas outnumbered by quite tAvo to one. Eichard 
could not hold his forces together, hoAvever; they hated fight- 
ing for such a king, and many of them deserted to the other 
side. The issue of the battle Avas decided Avhen Lord Stanley, 
King Eichard ’s stepfather, on AA-hose loyalty he had thought 
he could rely, arrived on the scene Avith his retainers, and 
joined in the battle against him. 

Eichard A\'as urged to seek safety in flight, but AA’hateA'er 
his crimes, he Avas no coAvard — he AA’-as determined that if he 
Ahad to die, he Avould die King of England. After the battle 
the golden circlet Avhich he had Avorn on his helmet Avas 
found battered in a thorn bush. Some of Eichmond’s 
adherents placed it on his head, proclaiming him “King 
Henry VII. ” A neAV age had begun in English history, 
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KINGS OF ENGLAND 


Edwaisi) I (1272-1307) 

ICdwahd II (1307-1327) 

EnwAifD HI (1327-1377) 
lIiCHAUD II (1377-1309) 
IIi:niiy IV (1300-1-113) 

ITi;n-iiy V (1413-1122) ' 

ITknry VI (1422-1400) } 

Edavaiid IV (1401-1483) 

Edavard V (1483) 

Richard HI (1483-1485) 


> Main Line of Planlagenets. 

/ 

Laneastrian Brandi of 
Planlagonots. 


] Yorkist. Brandi of 
I Plnntageneis. 


MOST IMPORTANT FOREIGN POTENTATES 

Fran-ch : PiiiUR VI (1328-1350) 

Lost, the Battle of Creev. 

John (1350-1304) 

Lost the Battle of Poitiers. 

CiiARHKS VI (1380-1422) 

Weak-iniiulecl. Agincourt. Became father-in-law of Henry V. 
Chari.rs VII (1422-1401) 

The Jilaid’s “Dauphin.” 

Louis XI (1401-1483) 

One of the greatest of the builders of the French monarchy. 
Spain : Fkrdinand of Aragon, and 
ISARELTA of Castilc 

Created the Kingdom of Spain by their marriage, and drove 
out the Mohammedan Afoors Avho had dominated the Penin- 
sula all through the ATiddle Ages. 


No. 28.— THE STATUTE OF AIORTiMAIN (1279). 

The King to his justices of the bench, greeting. 

Whereas some time since it was provided that men of religion should not 
enter into the lees of any, without tho permission of the lords-in-chief of 
whom those fees were held, and since then men of religion have none tho 
less entered upon such fees . . . wherebj' the serA'ices duo from the fees 
originally piwided for the defence of the realm are unduly withdraAvn, and 
the tenants-in-chief have lost their escheats therefrom; we, therefore, 
desiring that a fitting remedy be proAuded for this, on the adA'ico of our 
prelates, carls, and other lieges of our realm, have proA'ided, decreed, and 
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ordained that no man of religion or anj* one else shall presume under pre- 
text of deed of gift, or lease, or any other title whatever, to receive from 
anyone or become their owner in any way whatever, under penalty of 
forfeiture of the same, if thereby such lands and holdings cpme in any 
way into the dead hand (of the Church). 

(Fee=Estate. Escheat = the forfeiture of land to an overlord, through 
crime or through lack of heirs. Of course, the king himself was the 
overlord who suffered most when land was given to the Church, and 
the wording of the statute shows that his vassals sometimes made such 
grants to evade, the feudal services and dues. 

No. 29.— EDWARD I’s LEGISLATION. 

Certain of Edward’s statutes were developments of the legislation 
of Henry II. 

E.g. Quo Warranio (1278), checking the growth of private courts 
of the barons, was a continuation of the Assize of Clarendon (§ 29, 
N21). Morimam (1279) carried on the policy of the Constitutions of 
Clarendon (§ 31, N20), checking the independent power of the Church. 
The Statute of Winchester (1285) brought Henry’s Assize of Arms 
(S 32) up-to-date by reorganising the local police duties and the fyrd, 
or local militia. 

Others of Edward’s statutes had important effects on the later social 
developments of the nation. 

E.g. De Donis Conditionah'hu.s (1286) made it possible to “entail” 
an estate — to provide that the whole of the estate should always go to 
one heir. This caused the younger sons of nobles to seek their for- 
tunes in war and commerce, and (in later centuries) in empire-building, 
instead of hanging about at home. It also prevented the growth of 
a separate caste of nobles as in other countries — the younger sons of 
nobles in England, unlike other countries, are commoners. 

Quia Emptores (1290), which made the purchasers of estates the 
vassals of the overlord (usually the king), and not of the seller, and 
thus created a great number of one-manor tenants-in-chief — the class 
of “country gentlemen” who played such an important part in later 
history. 

No. 30.— THE FAILURE TO CONQUER SCOTLAND. 

When the Scottish rojml family died out (1286) several claimants 
(nobles of Norman descent, with estates in England as well as in 
Scotland) appeared. Appealed to Edward for decision. Meeting at 
Norham Castle (1291), where Edward required all to do him homage. 
Decision in favour of John Baliol, who again did homage. 

Scottish nobles did not think the over-lordship would be a reality, 
but Edward regarded it as an annexation of Scotland. The Scots much 
resented his demand for feudal service in. his war against France 
(1295; § 50). They induced Baliol to renounce his vassalage, and 
make alliance with France against Edward. 

This was the beginning of a connection between these two enemies 
of England which lasted on and off till 1559. It was this crisis in 
Edward’s affairs which caused him to summon the Model Parliament 
(1295; § 50). 
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First Scottish Campaign (1290). — Echvard posliwiied his Erencli 
cami^aign, and conquei'ed southern Scotland (largely by moans of sea- 
transiiort). Declared that Baliol had forfeited by treason. Scotland 
to be administered by English officials. 

Greed and harshness of these officials led to a x.a.tion'Al rising 
under Sir William Wallace, who defeated the English at Stirling 
(1297). 

It was the fact that national feeling had been aroused in Scotland 
that led to the failure of all Edward’s plans to master the country. 

Second Scottish Campaign (1298). — Edward defeated "Wallace at 
Falkirk (largely by means of his newly raised force of archers). But 
he found it impossible to subdue the Scots, lie returned to England. 

A half-hearted war went on till 1305, when Wallace was captured, 
taken to London, and executed as a traitor. 

Edward now made what ho hoped was a permanent settlement, in 
consultation with certain Scottish nobles chosen by the others. But 
a year or two later there was another national rising under Robert 
Bruce. Edward set out with an army for a Third Scottish Campaign 
(1307), but died near the border on his way north. 

No. 01.— HOW PABLI.-UIENT GREW OUT OF THE WITAN, 

The Anglo-Saxon Witan was an assembly of the chief men, both 
clergy and laymen. 

It gave the king advice, and it would have been difficult for liim to 
carry through a policy to which it was opposed. It liad the power to 
choose a king M’hencvcr tho succession was doubtful — e.g. Canute, 
Edward the Confessor, Harold. 

WiLiJAM I substituted a purely feudal assembly — tho Great Council 
of tenants-iu-chief (§ 22). It met three times a year — at Winchester, 
Gloucester, and Westminster. 

It consisted mainly of earls, barons, bishops, and abbots. The lesser 
tenanls-in-chief — “one-manor men” — were entitled to attend, but tra- 
velling was too difficult for them to come unless they happened to bo 
near the place of meeting. Such feudal assemblies were an overlord’s 
best means of keeping an eyo on liis tenants-in-chief. If one refused 
to attend, it was generally a sign that he was “up to mischief.” 

Henry II summoned the Great Council more irregularly — whenever 
and wherever he wanted to announce some j^iece of legislation. On 
several occasions he had knights (“one-manor men”) chosen in the--', 
shire-courts to attend it, for this was the only way to get a new 
enactment known and carried out. 

Under Henry III, during the “Barons’ War,” Simon de Montfort 
summoned an assembly of his supporters, including knights elected in 
certain shire-courts, and burgesses elected in certain boroughs— both 
the elements of which the future House of Commons was made up. 
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De Montfort did uot invcjit the idea of elected representatives — it 
had long been growing up; nor was his assembly really representative 
of the whole country. (But note that this idea of Eepbesentation 
arose in the Middle Ages — ^nothing like it was known in ancient times. 
It is the foundation of our modern parliamentary system.) 

Edward I brought most of his statutes before meetings of the 
(Treat Council, with the addition of any other members he chose for 
each particular occasion. 

Note that these statutes were not “passed” in the modern sense of 
the word. The king was the sole legislator. He drew up his propo- 
sals with the aid of his professional advisers — the members of the 
“Curia” (§ 25); he explained them to the “parliament,” invited dis- 
cussion, and then announced his decision. 

But in the emergency of 1295 (§ 50) he declared that “what con- 
cerns all should be approved by aU,” and called together a very repre- 
sentative assembly (afterwards known as "The Model Parliamc7it”). 
For this he summoned all barons, earls, bishops, and abbots by name, 
and sent instructions to the sheriffs to have members elected in every 
shire and every borough — a distinction between Lords aiid Commons 
which remains to this day. 

But in Edward I’s time, and for long afterwards, there was no divi- 
sion into “Houses.” (See § 60.) 

M'hen Edward was engaged on his French war, the nobles refused 
to grant money for the campaign until he had confirmed Magna Carta 
and other charters {Confirmatio Cartarinn, 1297). This is important 
as the first recognition of the principle that the King is expected to 
redress his subjects’ grievances in return for taxes being granted to 
him by parliament. 

(See N42 for later developments.) 

No. 32.— THE CLAIMS OF EDWARD I TO BE CONSIDERED A 
GREAT KING. 

As a legislator he was the most active of English kings, and the 
effects of some of his statutes may be seen in our national life to-day 
(§ 47). 

As a soldier he made a great mark (1) in the Crusade; (2) in out- 
manoeuvring de Montfort at Evesham ; (3) in mountain warfare against 
the Welsh; and (4) in the use of archers (a new arm) at Falkirk. 

As a statesman he broadened the Curia Regis (§ 25) by dividing the 
judges into (1) the Court of King’s Bench, for royal affairs; (2) the 
Court of Exchequer, to decide questions of revenue; and (3) the Court 
of Common Pleas, for litigation between his subjects. His second 
settlements of Wales and Scotland w^ere wise and statesmanlike (§ 48), 
though that for Scotland failed in the end. (Note his ability to learn 
by experience.) He summoned the Model Parliament, laying down 
the great principle thkt the nation has a right to be consulted' on 
national affairs. 
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No. 33.— CAUSES OF THE OUTBREAK . OF THE HUNDRED 
• ■ YEARS’ WAR (1337). 

(1) The French King had supported Ihe Scots against Edward Ill’s 
claim to suzerainty (§ 56). 

(2) Edward HI had supported the Flemish wool towns (Ghent, 
Bruges, and Ypres) in revolt against their Count, who was feudal 
vassal to the Kmg of France. 

The export of raw wool to these towns was the mainstay of Eng- 
land’s trade. 

(3) Constant disputes about homage due to the King of France for 
Guienne. 

Guienne was the last remaining bit of the Angevin Empire. It had 
remained faithful to the English connection because it lived on the 
wine-trade with England (Bordeaux). The kings of France wex'e con- 
stantly trying to absorb such 2 n‘ovinces into their kingdom, and the 
kings of England were annoj'cd at having to do feudal service to 
another king. 

(4) Edward Ill’s eagerness for warlike renown. 

(0) After the war had begun, he jtut forward claim to the French 
Crown (see diagi-am p. 91). 

This enabled the Flemish burghers to claim that in su 2 )porting 
Edward III they were merely supjjorting their rightful overlord. And 
■ it gave Edward a romantic rea.son for going to war. 

No. 34.— EFFECTS OF THE BLACK DEATH ON SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 

(1) It stimulated the growth of a wage-earning working class — the 
disappearance of “villein-service” (§ 60). 

Villeins took advantage of the shortage of labour to refuse to work 
on the lord’s land unless they were made “copy-holders” (§ 65). 

(2) It stimulated sheep-farming in place of corn-growing. 

Some lords, finding it impossible to get their lands ploughed and 
sown and reaped, turned them into .sheep-runs, which required much 
less labour. 

(3) It stimulated tenant-farming (such as we have to-day). 

Owing to the difficulty in getting labour, lords would let their bailiffs 

farm the lands on their own account, in return for an annual rent. 
The bailiffs were better able to make the lands pay when working thus 
than when merely superintending cultivation on behalf of a lord. 

(4) It stimulated the growing discontent against the Church. 

So many priests died that men of inferior education and status were 
ordained, and people had less respect for the clergy. 

7so. 35.— THE RISE OF NATIONAL ‘ SPIRIT IN ENGLAND 
DURING THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 

(1) The small size of the country made it 'more manageable b}’ a 
central government than France or Italy or Spain. 
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(2) The fact that it is an island discouraged coming and going by 
“foreigners.” 

This factor came into play after John had lost the Angevin Empire. 

(3) William I, Henry I, Heniy II, and Edward I were exception- 
ally able kings who set themselves to build up a strong and efficient 
government. 

A good example of the result of this policy is the sending of itiner- 
ant judges. They not only carried the authority of the king into eveiy 
shire, but discussed their cases when they met in London after their 
tours, and so built up a Common Law for tbe country. Nor had any 
other country sheriffs to represent tbe royal authority everywhere. 

(4) The development of parliament, which brought together men 
of various classes from all parts of the country, and enabled the King 
to make his actions and intentions known everywhere. 

(5) Edward I and Edward III carried on a trade-policy for the 
benefit of the whole kingdom. 

(6) Edward Ill’s method of raising troops for the French war 
(§ 57) hastened the breakdomi of the feudal (personal, non-national) 
idea of war, aird fostered the idea of “beating the French” (and 
looting their country!). 

No. 36.— REASONS FOR THE GROWING UNPOPULARITY OP 
THE CHURCH. 

Its ever-increasing wealth, power, and magnificence. The papacy 
had lost its hold owing to its incessant demands for money and the 
“Babylonish Captivity” (§ 62). And the rise of national feeing (§ 37) 
made people very jealous of its power. The clergy were too much 
concerned with fees, abbots were preoccufiied with managing estates, 
and bishops with politics. The different types of clergy — monks, 
friars, parish priests — hated and vilified each other. The clergy 
thought more of sacraments and ceremonies and pilgrimages than of 
inward and spiritual matters. Even the friars, once so beloved, had 
now become greedy money-grubbers. 

Nevertheless the nation as a whole was not yet prepared to go so 
far as to repudiate the papal authority, or to deny the essential doc- 
trines of the Church. The Lollards (§ 63) were never more than a 
small, rather despised sect. 


No. 37.— REASONS FOR THE FAILURE IN FRANCE AT THE 
END OF EDWARD Ill’S REIGN. 

(1) Decay of mental and moral power in Edward III (§ 64). 

(2) Incurable illness contracted by Black Prince during his campaign 
in Spain (1367-1368). 

(3) The King of France at this time (Charles V) was far abler than 
those who had been defeated at Crecy (Philip V) and Poitiers (John) 
^less of a “knight-errant” and more of a practical statesman. 
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(4) Bertrand du Gueselin, whom diaries V made "Constable of 
France,” was one of the ablest soldiers of the Middle Ages. The 
English conquest had been mainly due to two great battles in which 
French knights attacked English archers. Du Gueselin avoided this 
mistake, and wore the English out with "guerrilla tactics.” 

(5) The rise of national feeling in France — ^liatred of English domi- 
nation being intensified by the depredations of the "Free Companies” 
(§ 59). The provinces assigned to Edward III would not accept his 
rule, and supported du Gueselin. 

(6) Squabbles in the government at home between the supporters 
of the Black Prince, headed by William of Wykeham (Bishop of Win- 
chester), and the adherents of .lolm of Gaunt (Dtdce of Lancaster). 


No. 38.— JOHN OF GAUNT, DUKE OF LANCASTER (1340-1399). 

"Gaunt” refers to Ghent, the phace of his birth. 

Fourth (and favourite) son of Edward III. Became the richest 
man in the country bv marriage with Blanche, heiress to estates of 
Lancaster. Became Duke of Lancaster. 

His second marriage, to Iho heiress of Castile, gave him a claim to 
tho throne of that connlry. By a third marriage, late in life, to 
Katherine Swjmford, he had another family, the Beauforts. 

Made some mark as a soldier in the war in France (1469-1475). 

An able, ambitious, unscrupulous politician. Used his influence 
over his father during Edward’s dotage, to gain control of the Coun- 
cH. He and his supporters made the most of their chance to rob the 
public. Opposition partv, led by the Black Prince and William of 
Wykeham (Bishop of Winchester). "The Good Parliament” (1376) 
turned them out of office, but they soon got back. 

John of Gaunt supported Wyclif as long as he preached against the 
wealth of the clergy, because this implied tho wealth being restored to 
the noble families which had given it to tho Church (and it annoyed 
John's enemies, the bishops); but he turned against Wyclif when he 
began to attack the doctrines of the Church. 

Black Prince died (1376) in the fear that John would rob his son 
Richard of his right to the throne. But John was too imbued with 
the ideas of chivalry for this. AVent abroad to claim Castile. Un- 
successful after several campaigns. 

A¥hen he returned (1388) he supported the young king against the 
"Lords Appellant.” This enabled Richard to get the better of them, 
and led to eight years of good governmeirt (§ 68). 

John’s son, Henry of Hereford, banished by Richard. When John 
of Gaunt died (1399) Richard confiscated the Lancaster estates, This 
led to the "Lancastrian Usurpatioir,” 
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No. 39.— THE CHARACTER OF RICHARD II AND ITS EFFECT 
ON HIS CAREER. 

Courageous, higli-spiriled, cultured, well-meaning, intelligent, of 
great personal charm. J3ut wayward, impulsive, too self-centred to 
care about the impression his actions were making. 

For eight years, in the middle of his reign, ho ruled wisely and 
well, and in Ireland he showed good sense and ability. 

He was devoted to his wife, Anne of Bohemia. She had a good 
influence over him, and her death in 1390 seemed to unhinge his 
mind — ^lie was never the same man afterwards. 

He was not cruel or tyrannical by nature, but his sudden gust of 
extravagance and violence in 1398 alarmed everybody. Nobody knew 
what was coming next, and his confiscation of the Lancastrian 
estates against his own relative (§ 08) frightened all the other land- 
owners. 


No. 40.— COMPARISON BETWEEN EDWARD II AND 

RICHARD II. 

(N.B . — Richard was a far finer character and had far more abilitij.) 

(1) Each was compelled, early in his reign, to surrender govern- 
mental power to a committee of nobles. 

(Edward to the Lords Ordainers, Richard to tho Lords Appellant.) 

(2) In each case, the nobles were headed by a relative of tho King. 

(Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, the leader of tl>o Ordainers, was the 

cousin pf Edward II; while Thomas, Duke of Gloucester, the leader 
of tho Lords Appellant, was tho uncle of Richard II.) 

(3) In each case the nobles were offended by the King’s partiality 
for favourites. 

(More particularly, in the one case, Piers Gaveston; in the other, 
Robert de Yere.) 

(4) In each case the oligarchy made itself so uni) 02 iulnr that the 
King was able to turn the tables. 

(5) In each case the King succumbed to a later rebellion caused by 
his ouTi weakness and folly. 

(6) Each was deposed. 

(Edward by his Queen, Isabella; Richard by his cousin, Henry of 
Hereford.) 

(7) Each was done to death in prison. 

(Edward in Berkeley Castle; Richard in Pontefract Castle.) 


No. 41.— HENRY IV ’S DIFFICULTIES AND HOW HE DEALT 
WITH THEM. 

(1) He owed his crown largely to election by parliament, and his 
constant need of money made liim dependent on it. So he had to 
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allow it greater autliorily in the government than any of his prede- 
cessors (N42). 

(2) He was dependent on the support of the great nobles. So he 
granted them lands and privileges which weakened the power of the 
Crown. 

In spite of this, several of them rebelled during the first few years 
of liis reign, and lie liad some diflicnlly in suppressing them. 

(.’1) ITo owed much to the support of the bishops. So he gave them 
power to persecute the Lollards (§ 70). 

E.g. Statute Dc Tlcrclico Comhurcmlo (1101), 

(4) To strengthen his position he invaded Scotland — always a 
liopular move — but he failed to bring the Scots to battle. 

(5) The Welsh made their last attempt to recover their indepen- 
dence. 

Cndor the leadership of Owen Glendower, in alliance with: (a) 
Edmund Iilortimcr, an English marclier lord, whose duty it was to 
keep tlic Welsh in clicck; (b) the Percies, the great Xortinunherland 
nobles, who, discontented with their share of the spoils taken at 
Horaildon Hill (§ 71), joined forces with their hereditary foe; (c) 
Douglas, the Scottish border chief. 

Henry TV succeeded in smashing this formidable alliance at 
Shrcwsiiiirii (1403). 


No. 42.— THE DEVELOPiTENT OF PARLIAMENT IN THE 
LATER MIDDLE AGES. 

During ihc fourlccnih century. 

The "Commons” (i.c. the representatives of coniinuncs, the knights 
elected in the shire-courtp, and the burgesses in the boroughs) began 
to make a practice of discussing in private the grievances and peti- 
tions which they proposed to bring before the King, so as to pool 
their power of putting pressure on him. This was the origin of the 
separate House of Commons. 

Note that when Edward II cancelled the Ordinances ' (after liis 
victory over the Ordainers at Boroughhridge) , he did so on the grounds 
that these had not received tho sanction of parliament — a notable 
admission of the growing power of parliament. 

Edward III found himself unable to, carry on the French war 
without special taxes voted by parliament. The campaign of Crecy 
was the lirst to be financed by the nation. This gave parliament 
control over the question of war and peace. 

The clergy, except for the bishops and abbots (who were great 
feudal tenants-in-chief), set up a separate assembly to decide upon 
grants to the Crown. This was the origin of ‘‘Convocation.” 
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Durhif/ the fifteenth eeniury. 

The de23enclence of Ileiirj IV on j^^i'liament comi)elled him lo 
inahe several imijortaiit concessions to it. It drew up its own “Bills” 
and presented them to the King for approval, instead of leaving such 
matters to him and his officials. It nominated a council to “advise” 
the King, and set u]! a committee to audit his accounts. This in- 
creased power of parliament is sometimes spoken of as "The Lan- 
castrian Experiment in Constitutional Government.” 

It is noteworthy that the right to vote at elections was fixed at 
about this time. In the shire-courts, all could vote who held land to 
tho value of forty shillings a year; in most boroughs it was restricted 
to the members of tho corporations (§ 41). This usage continued till 
the Great Reform Bill of 1832. 


No. 43.— A COMPARISON BETWEEN THE TWO HALVES OP 
THE HUNDRED YEARS’ WAR. 

Each half began -with brilliant successes, won mainly by archers 
against mailed knights — the patriotic spirit against the feudal spirit. 

(1) Crecy and Poitiers. 

(2) Agiiicourt and the conquest of Normandy. 

In each half these initial successes were largely due to weaknesses 
in the French government. 

(1) The looseness of the hold of tho French king (Philip VI) pver 
his vassals. 

(2) A king (Charles VI) who was insane, and internal dissensions, 
which enabled Henry V to make alliance with the greatest of the 
vassal princes of France — the Duke of Burgundy. 

In each half, this phase ends Avith a trium2)hant treaty. 

(1) Bretigny (1360). 

(2) Troyes (1420). 

In each half the French afterwards learnt to heat the English by 
Fabian tactics and guerrilla Avarfare, Avhich neutralised the advan- 
tage of archery. 

In (1) this reaction Avas directed by Du Guesclin; in (2) by Dunois. 

In each half, the French successes Avere assisted hj' disunion in 
the English government. 

In both cases a AA-eak-minded king at tlie mercy of jealous factious. 

No. 44 ._thE CAREER OF JOHN, DUKE OF BEDFORD 
(1389-1435). 

Brother of Henry V. Was af>i)ointed Regent in France for his 
little nepheAV, Henry VI, after the death of Henrj' V in 1422. 

He showed himself quite as able as Henry V, and much moi'e 
genial in character. 
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/Is a general he carried on the piecemeal conquest of France so 
successfully tliat by 1429 all that remained to the Dauphin -u-as the 
country round Orleans. 

/Is a statesman he ruled tlic conquered country with moderation 
and good sense. Ho left administration almost entirely in the hands 
of Frenchmen. 

But after 1429 he was overcome by difficulties. Firstly, Joan 
of Arc put a new spirit into the French. Secondly, a fierce quarrel 
broke out between his younger brother, Humphrey Duke of Glouces- 
ter, and his cousin. Cardinal Beaufort. He had to return to England 
to settle this, and in his absence much ground was lost. Thirdly, 
he lost the Burgundian alliance owing to his marriage with a Bur- 
gundian princess without the consent of the Duke (§ 75). 

(N.B . — He shares with Cai'dinal Beaufort the main responsibility 
for the burning of Joan of Arc — the worst blot on his reputation.) 

No. 45.— CAUSES OF THE FAILURE IN FRANCE IN THE 
REIGN OF HENRY VI. 

(1) Joan of Arc called forth a new spirit in the French. 

(2) Revival of guerrilla tactics — English archers never again had a 
chance to mow down mass attacks. 

(3) The French were quicker to adopt artillery, which outranged 
archers, and enabled them to retake with ease the castles which the 
English had captured with such difficulty during 1415-1422. 

(4) The government at home was only lialf-hearted about winning 
the war, the Queen (^largaret of Anjou) being French herself. 

(5) After the death of Bedford (1435) the English had no really 
capable leader or governor. 

(6) The government’s financial position was so bad that no rein- 
forcements could be sent. 

(7) France was too big to be garrisoned by English troops in the 
face of a national rising against the conquest. 

No. 46.— JACK CADE’S REBELLION (1450). 

A rising of the gentry of Kent and Sussex, to protest against the 
misgovernment that was losing the war and going bankrupt in spite 
of heavy taxation; especially to demand the dismissal of the Duke 
of Somerset. 

Gathering on Blackheath, under “Jack Cade’’ (probably an as- 
sumed name). Good discipline at first. The rebels got possession of 
London, and for a few days seemed likely. to achieve their object. 

But then they got out of hand, plundered the houses of unpopular 
efty men, which made London turn against them. Moreover, the 
Government had time to collect its forces. The rebels were then 
dispersed with little difficulty. 

Cade was promised an amnesty, but the amnesty was broken by 
the Government, and he was killed resisting arrest. 
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A Comparison with the Peasants’ Bising of 1381 (§ 67). 

Wat Tyler and Jack Cade were both of unknown origin; both 
displayed talent in leadership. Both movements arose in the south- 
east, and focused on Blackheath, followed by the capture of London. 
Both movements began with good order and discipline, but ended with 
the insurgents committing acts of violence, including the storming of 
the Tower and the murder of unpopular persons. In each case the 
Government promised redress of grievances and an amnesty, but in 
each case the promises were broken, and followed by a “Bloody Assize." 

But — the objects of the Peasants’ Revolt were agrarian — economic — 
to make an end of villein service; whereas the objects of Jack Cade’s 
Rebellion were political — ^patriotic — to make an end of unpopular and 
inefficient government. And Cade’s followers were not peasants, but 
gentry with their tenants and servants. 

■No. 47.— THE CAUSES OF THE WARS OF THE ROSES. 

They began as a Yorkist protest against the inefficient government 
of the Lancastrian King Henry VI. But they would not have 
developed into a prolonged conflict but for other circumstances. 

(1) Feuds between “clans” of nobles — especially the Nevilles and 
the Percies. 

(2) The system of “Livery and Maintenance" (§ 76), which en- 
abled these nobles to raise private armies consisting of the gentry in 
their neighbourhood and their retainers. 

(3) The fact that there were many soldiers back from the French 
war, now come to its disastrous close, who kneu' no trade but fighting. 

(4) The Queen (Margaret of Anjou) was an able, high-spirited, 
vindictive woman. At first Richard, Duke of York, merely W'anted 
to displace Somerset, etc., but these ministers were her friends, and 
she was too proud to acquiesce in their dismissal. A “good hater,” 
a tireless intriguer, merciless in taking vengeance on Yorkists when- 
ever she had a chance. The King w'as always for peace and modera- 
tion, but w'as overborne by her stronger ■will. 

(5) The aims of the Yorkists progressed from (a) a demand for 
reform of government to (6) a demand to control the government 
themselves, and finally to (c) a demand that Henry VI should be 
deposed altogether in favour of a Yorkist king. 

Still, it would be a mistake to say that there was no principle involved 
in the struggle. The Yorkists were for strong government and legiti- 
macy, as opposed to constitutional government and a parliamentary 
title to the throne. The York family was senior to the Lancastrian 
among the descendants of Edward III (see diagram, p. Ill); while 
the Lancastrian claim to the throne depended on parliament’s accept- 
■ ance of Henry IV, and an act passed in 1407 arranging the succession. 

No. 48.— HOW THE WARS OF THE ROSES DEGENERATED. 

First Stage . — York merely aimed at procuring dismissal of unpopu- 
lar and incompetent ministers, especially Somerset. After his vic- 
tory at St. Albans (1455) (in -n-hicb 'Somerset v'as killed), he treated 
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Henr^- VI with great respect, and did not even claim leadership of 
the Council for himself. 

Second Stage. — ^After the Queen had driven York and Warwick 
into exile {Rout of Ludford, 1459), she packed a parliament and 
pushed through an Act of Attainder, declaring the lives and property 
of all the leading Yorkists to be forfeited (if they could be caught). 

Third Stage. — ^VRien Warwick returned and defeated the King’s 
forces at Northampton (1460), he ordered his men to give no quarter 
to nobles and knights. 

Fourth Stage. — ^\Vhen York was defeated and killed at Wakefield 
(1460) the Queen had all prisoners executed. The bodies of York, 
his father and his brother were decapitated and their heads stuck 
on Wakefield Castle, On their waj^ to London her troops sacked 
several towns — sheer wanton destruction, Warwick tried in vain to 
bar their way {Second Battle of St. Albans, 1461). After her vic- 
tory, the Queen made her seven -year-old son pass sentence of death 
on the prisoners, 

(One of the victims called upon God to punish such wickedness, and 
ten years later the prince was killed in the Battle of Tewkesbury.) 

Fifth Stage. — ^Edward, Earl of March (son of York) now got him- 
self proclaimed King. After Toivton (1461), at which the slaughter 
was frightful, both in and after the battle, he shut Henry VI up 
in the Tower, and kept him there for ten years. 

(Owing to the fact that knights fought on foot in heavy plate-armour, 
those on the defeated side were rarely able to escape from a battle.) 

Sixth Stage. — ^To serve his own purposes, the “King-maker” 
dragged the unfortunate old Henry VI out of prison, and put him 
on the throne, though he was now a helpless imbecile. And after 
Edward IV had finally defeated Warwick {Barnet and Tetvkeshiiry, 
1471) he had the poor creature murdered in prison. 


No. 49.— THE CAREER OF WARWICK “THE KING-MAKER” 
(1428-1471). 

Richard Neville, one of the great clan which included about a 
quarter of the House of Lords. Great estates inherited and gained 
by marriage. A typical example of the power which might be 
gained by the system of Livery and Maintenance (§ 76). Related 
bj' marriage' to the Duke of York. 

In character, generous and high-spirited, with great personal 
magnetism. An able and energetic soldier, a capable administrator. 
But later on his character degenerated — ^lie became too intent on 
his ovra pow'er and the advancement of his “clan.” 

He made Edward IV King of England. When the Wars of the 
Roses broke out, he played the chief part in winning the First Battle 
of St. Albans (1455). Was made Governor of Calais, where he proved 
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himself nii able comninndcr. Iletiiriied (o support York n^ninst tlin 
Queen, but was driven back to Calais after the linut of Liidford 
(1459). Returned with an army and won the UatUc of NoTthavipton 
for York. York was defeated and killed at Wakefield (14C0), but 
Warwick procured the proclamation of the Earl of March (York's 
son) in London ns King Edward IV, and made his position secure 
by an overwhelming victory at ToiHon (1401). 

He made ffriiri/ 17 A'liig of Hiiiilinid npniii. He was rewarded by 
Edward IV with vast wealth, and practically ruled England for 
some years — a sort of “Mayor of the Palace.” Rut gradually fell 
out with the King, who became tired of this Warwick dictatorship. 

Chief points of ditTorence: (a) Warwick wanted an alliance with 
France, while Edward wanted alliance with Riirgiindy, in the struggle 
now proceeding hcLwecn Tjonis XI and Charles the Bold. 

(b) Instead of the French inarringo jilnnned by Warwick, IMward 
married Elizabeth Woodvillc, and began to shower titles and wealth 
on her many relatives — obviously buibling up a family ‘‘clan" to out- 
weigh the Nevilles. 

Warwick oventunlly retired in dudgeon to Calais. Louis XI 
arranged a reconciliation betwecjr Queen Margaret and Warwick, who 
determined to undo what he had done in juitting Edward IV on the 
throne. Returned with an army. Edward liad to Ileo to the 
Netherlands. Warwick brought Henry VI otit of the Tower, and 
put him on the throne again and ruletl in his name. But ICdward 
rettirned with sujiport from Burgundy, and defeated and killed 
Warwick at flie liaiUc of Barnet (1471). 

“7'lic Last of the. Barouft " — the last noble strong onotigh to make 
headway against the power of the Crown. 


No. 50.— SIGNS OF Tllli BEC.-\Y OF MEDIEV.\L CIVIL1S.\- 
TION. 

(1) The Church had lost its universal and mujiiestioned sway over 
men’s minds. 

The papnc}' had lost prestige owing to: (n) becoming a worldly 
power; (b) the Babylonish Captivity; and (o) the Great Schism, when 
there were two rival Popes, each declaring the other to be an impostor. 

The clergy had forfeited men’.s respect (N.3G). 

The clergy no longer had a nionojioly of education, especially after 
the invention of printing and paper. 

(2) Military feudalism was giving way to national armies of paid 
soldiers. 

Note (a) Scutage (§ 3-2); (b) Quia Emptores (§ 48); (c) Edward 
Ill’s army (§ 57). 

(3) Manorial life was changing into a system of wage-earning 
copy-holders, and tenant-farmers (N34). 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS ON PERIOD II 


1. Compare the reforms of Henry II with those of Edward I. (lgs ’32.) 

2. What were the leading achievements of the reign of Edw'ard I? 

(nxjjb ’31.) 

3. Describe the settlement of Wales effected by Edward I. (lgs ’26.) 

4. Trace the stages of Edward I’s intervention in Scotland, Why did he 

succeed in Wales and fail in Scotland? (ngjb ’32.) 

5. To what extent can you defend the policy of Edward I towards Scot- 

land? (D ’32.) 

6. Edward I has been described as the greatest of the Plantagenets. On 

w’hat grounds is this estimate of him based ? (lgs ’23, OL ’32.) 

7. What was the part played in English history by: (a) Llewelyn; 

(b) Robert Bruce? 

8. What were the difficulties which j)rompted Edward I to summon the 

Model Parliament in 1295? (nujb ’25.) 

9. What progress towards constitutional government was effected during 

the thirteenth century? (oo ’32, lgs ’22, ’25.) 

10. Outline the main features of social and political life in a typical Eng- 

lish borough of the late thirteenth century. (lgs ’22.) 

11. Describe the organisation and show' the importance of the English 

wool trade in the Middle Ages, (cl ’32.) 

12. Compare the objects and methods of the baronial wars in the reign of 

Henry III with those in the reign of Edw'ard II, (lgs ’20.) 

13. Why is the reign of Edw’ard II important in English history? 

(lgs 31, ’32.) 

14. Trace in outline the course of the Hundred Years’ War in France 

during the reign of Edward III. (lgs ’23.) 

15. What were the social and economic effects of the Black Death upon 

England? (lgs ’25, n ’32.) 

16. Describe a typical medieval manor. How W'as English agriculture 

affected by the Black Death? (lgs ’22.) 

17. What w’ere the evils in the Church w’hich John Wyclif sought to. 

remedy ? (lgs ’24.) 

18. Describe and account for the change in the condition of the English 

peasant which took place in the latter part of the fourteenth century. 

(lgs ’ 23, oc ’26.) 

19. ..Compare the careers of Edward 11 and Richard II, and explain why 

each lost the crown. (ol ’28.) 

20. What led to the gradual decline of villenage during the Middle Ages? 

(lm ’31.) 

21. Describe briefly each of Jlie follow'ing episodes and point out the con- 

nection between them : The Black Death, the Statute of Labourers, 
and the Peasants’ Revolt. 

22. Account for the initial success and subsequent failure of the Lollard 

movement in England, (lgs ’23.) 

23. What difficulties faced ' Henry IV on his accession, and how did he 

deal with them ? (cl ’32.) 
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QUESTIONS 

21. Siiimnarise llic privileges gained by parliamenl during Ibe reigiuce, 
Henry IV. . (ow ’31.; 

25. How and when did parlininent begin to control royal policy? (oo ’26.) 
2G. Compare the positions of Henrj’ IV and Henry V respectively on their 
accession to the English throne. (nos ’25.) 

27. Compare the causes which led to war between Franco and England in 

the reign of Edward III and Henry V respectively. {r.os ’22.) 

28. Of Edward III and Henry V: (o) which had the justcr cause; and 

(b) which achieved the greater success in the French war? Give 
reasons and illustrations to support your answer. (on ’23.) 

29. Describe briefly the campaigns in France of Edward III and Henry V, 

illustrating your answer with a sketch-map. Why are their vic- 
tories sometimes described as “disastrous triumphs”? 

30. "A better general than a statesman.” Do you agree with this verdict 

upon Henry V? (oo ’26.) 

31. Sketch the part pla 3 'ed in the Hundred Years' War by: (o) the Black 

Prince; (b) Joan of Arc. (lm ’32.) 

32. What reasons were there for tho English failure in France in the reign 

of Henry VI? (oo ’25.) 

33. Compare the characters and careers of Henry III and Henry VI. 

(or, ’28.) 

31. What measures were taken to maintain the English hold on France 
after tho death of Henry V? How did the English failure in France 
affect tho fortunes of Henry VI? (cl ’2G.) 

35. Summarise the causes of religious and economic discontent in England 
between 1350 and 1450. (uw ’32.) 

30. Illustrate the statement that the Wars of tho Koscs began because of 
Henry Vi’s failure ns a king, and developed into a struggle between 
two self-seeking factions. (oL ’28.) 

37. Trace in outline tho gradual expulsion of the English from France 

during tho years 1429-1453. (oL ’27.) 

38. Describe the circumstances which led to the establishment of the 

Yorkists on the English throne. (lgs ’25.) 

39. Give j'our estimate of tho personal character and political capacity of 

Edward D'’. (lqs ’25.) 

40. Sketch tho career of Warwick the King-maker and indicate its impor- 

tance in English history. (lm ’31.) 

41. Give an account of the difficulties encountered by: (a) Henry IV, and 

(b) Edward IV, from a turbulent and over-powerful baronage. 

(CL ’27.) 

42. What were tho chief social and economic effects of tho Wars of the 

Eoses ? (lgs ’22.) 

43. How far did the Wars of the Eoses affect the main channels of life 

in England in tho fifteenth century? (lgs ’23.) 

44. Illustrate from tho Wars of tho Eoses the character and aims of tho 

two contending parties. (ol ’27.) 

45. Account for the popularity of Edward IV. Mention any novel features 

of his domestic policy. (xjw ’32.) 

46. Trace the history of tho Lancastrian party after 1460. (oo ’26.) 

47. Explain and illustrate the decay of tho royal authority during the 

fifteenth century, (d ’31.) 

48. What forces were making for change in England in the j-eare imme- 

diately preceding the accession of Henry VII? (lgs ’23.) 


PERIOD III 


THE NATIONAL MONARCHY 
(1485-1547) 

The accession of HeJiry VII is generally tahen- as the 
dividing-line between medieval and modern times. The Tndor 
form of government was an all-yowerful monarchy based xiyon 
the swpport of the nation, which loohed. upon the sovereign- as 
the embodiment of the natioiial spirit and the guardian of the 
national welfare. The most- important corollary of this unified, 
centralised control icas the sejmration of the English Church 
from the authority of the Pope. 

CHAPTER XIX 

THE NEW AOE 
1485-1509 

§ 83. The Watershed. — The accession of Henry VII was in 
many ways a landmark in our history. Not only was he the 
first of a new family of sovereigns; we also feel that 1485 
makes a convenient dividing-line to mark the beginning of 
modern times. Medieval civilisation, with its all-powerful, 
universal Church, its conimunal system of life on manor and 
in borough, and its feudal system of land-owning and military 
service, had long been decaying. In some respects it lingered 
on well into the Tudor period, and even after it; but if we 
have to fix a date when we can saj that it no longer dominates 
the lives of the nation as a whole, that date must be 1485. 
What are the principal features which distinguish modern 
from medieval life? 

Firstly, the modern age is an age of nationalism:, when people 
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are bound together, not bj* such i^ersonal ties as feudal service, 
but by pride in their country.- This feeling was fostered by 
strong monarchies; and the system of government set uj? by 
Henry VII and his successors was so strong that we some- 
times speak of it as The Tudor Despotism (N52). 

Secondly, it was an age when the individual began to act 
and think for himself, instead of acting and thinking as a 
member of a community such as a manor or a gild, klanors 
and gilds had long been losing their grip on their members, 
and by 1485 they had very little left. 

Thirdly, the most vital of these new claims to individual 
freedom was in religion. The hold of the Catholic Church over 
men’s minds was no longer so unquestioned as it had been in 
the Middle Ages. Within fifty j-ears of 1485 England threw 
off obedience to the Pope altogether, and even in the reign of 
Henry VII reformers were attacking many of the abuses 
which had crept into the Church’s practices. 

Yet another aspect of modern times first manifested in 
England about this time was the revived interest in this world 
and in human nature, which we call the Benaissance (N54). 
It had already stimulated the invention of printing (§ 81); it 
now led to a revival of the study of the Greek and- Latin 
classics, and aroused the scientific spirit of ‘‘wanting to 
understand.” Another form which it took was a restless 
longing to know more of the world; and men now began to 
range over the whole globe in the quest for adventure and 
gain. 

For all these reasons, then, Ave may look upon the accession 
of Henry VII in 1485 as a Avatershed betAveen the MedieA'al 
and Modern Ages. 

§ 84. The Last Flicker of the Civil Wars. — Henry VII 
Avas not a noble or a lovable pereonality, but he was an ideal 
king for the situation in Avhich he was placed. A shreAvd, cool- 
headed, far-sighted man, he was determined to keep the throne 
he had won at BosAAmdh Field; and he AA^as statesman enough 
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to carry through tlic policy by which this could be done. We 
cannot call him a great king, for he had no lofty ideals — his 
onlj' interest was in his own strength and safety. But in 
working with ceaseless watchful cunning to this end, he gave 
England exactly what she most needed at this juncture — firm 
government, national unity, and economic prosperity. 

His first business was to establish his right to the throne. 
The diagram opposite shows that his hereditaiy claim was 
barred b}' an Act of Parliament, but he rectified this by 
another Act, which declared that lie was the rightful king, 
without going into an}- inconvenient question of how or why 
(N51). There were only two possible Yorkist rivals — the Earl 
of Warwick and the Lady Elizabeth, the nephew and the 
daughter of Edward IV. Henry shut Whirwick up in tlie 
Tower, and the Lady Elizabeth ho mari-ied, thereby adding her 
claims to his own. Their son would inherit the rights of both 
the Bed and the White Boses, and all but the most extreme 
Yorkists were satisfied with this settlement of the long feud. 
There were a few fanatical partisans of Y'ork left, however — 
people who could never be hapi^y with a Lancastrian king on 
the throne, even though he had a Yorkist queen beside him 
there — and these made two attempts to renew the Wars of the 
Boses. Their great difficulty was that they had no candidate for 
the throne, but they got over this by putting forward impostors. 

Their first jolot centred round a lad named Lambert Siinucl, 
whom they trained to play the j^art of the Earl of Warwick. 
Of course, it was easy for Henry to j^arade the real Warwick 
through the streets of London to prove the claimant was false, 
but communication was so slow and difficult in those days 
that distant parts of the country would not be affected bj; 
this. Simnel was taken to Ireland, where the York family 
had always been popular, ■ A small army was collected, and' 
landed in Lancashire, but it was annihilated by the King’s 
forces at Stoke (1487), near Newark. The King showed his 
contempt for the 25loHers by taking Simnel into domestic 
service as a kitchen-boy. 
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The second was a more serious affair. This time the jn’eten- 
der was a Fleming named Perkin Warheck, who alleged that he 
was the Duke of York, the younger of the Princes murdered 
in the Tower. Several foreign potentates who had grudges 
against Henry A^II — including the Duchess of Burgundy 
(the aunt of the little murdered Duke), and the kings of 
France and Scotland — pretended to believe the story. 


HOW HENRY’S MARRIAGE UNITED THE CLAIMS OF 
YORK AND LANCASTER 

Edward III 


I 

John of Gaunt 
Duke of 
LANCASTER 


Hexrv 


Henrv 

Henry 


IV 


The Beauforts 
(debarred by Statute 
from tlie Crown) 


VI 


Margaret Beaufort 
m. Edmund Tudor 
E. of Richmond 


Edmund 
Duke of 
YORK 


Edward R’’ Richard III 


George 

D. of Clarence 


Henry VII lu. Elizabeth 
of York 


Edward V 


Edward 

I E. of Warwick 
Richard (personated 


D. of York 
(personated 
by Perkin 
Warbeck) 


by 

Lambert 

Simnel) 


Henry VIII 


“The Princes fn 
the Tower” 


They received W'arbeck at their courts, and treated him as the 
rightful King of England. But Henry negotiated treaties with 
France and Scotland by which he was to be expelled from those 
^ countries; and he was eventually forced to take refuge in Ire- 
land. At length he landed in Cornwall to make good his claim, 
but he met with very little support, for the nation as a whole 
dreaded the prospect of a renewal of the wars. When the King’s 
forces apirroached, his supporters deserted him, and he was 
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forced to surrender. Heniy placed him in tlie Tower, and 
three years later he and Warwick were executed for plotting 
together to escape. 

§ 85, Henry VII ’s Policy and Methods. — ^The main object 
of Hemy’s policy' was strength: he was always seeking to 
make himself safer on his throne. 

The most powerful support was wealth — an imi^ovenshed 
king is alwa^'s a weak king. vSo TIeniy was full of exjiedients 
for raising monej^ and keeping it. He imposed heavy fines on 
rich men, and compelled them to make “loans” to the govern- 
ment, or “voluntary” contributions called “benevolences.” 
Two of his ministers — Empson and Dudley b^" name — made , 
themselves iiarticularly obnoxious to the upper classes by their 
activity in these matters. Henry also took care to avoid the 
expenses of warfare; and on the one occasion when he could 
not avoid declaring war, he got a grant from parliament to 
take his army across to France, and then a subsidy from the 
King of France to take it back again without fighting {Treaty 
of EtapleSj 1492). 

He also made a point of keeping the nobles in their place 
(N53). This was easier than it would have been a century 
earlier, for the great families had been weakened by the execu- 
tions and confiscations which they had inflicted oh each other 
during the Wars of the Roses, And in this matter the King’s 
wealth was very helpful, for every one knew that he could 
raise a powerful army if he wanted to, and dhey took care not 
to provoke him. Moreover, he reorganised the Court of Star 
Chamber, which sat at Westminster for the express jiurjicse 
of dealing with cases involving over-powerful landowners 
who had hitherto ‘ ‘ ruled t he ro ost ’ ’ in their own neighbour- 
hood. . \ 

In his foreign policy, too, he aimed at hutt^ssing his position 
by foreign alliances. By a treaty with Spain he gained the 
support of the most powerful monarchy in Europe, and cemented 
the alliance by a marriage between his son and heir, Prince 
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Arthur, and the Infanta Catherine of Aragon A In order to 
break up the old alliance between France and Scotland, which 
had caused so many devastating border raids, he married his 
daughter Margaret to the Scottish I^^ing, James IV. |t Lastlj', 
by another famous treaty, known as the Jjitrrcursiis Magnus 
(1496), witli Burgundy, ho gained specially favourable terms 
for the sale of English wool to the great manufacturing towns 
of the Netherlands — Ghent, Bruges, and Y 2 )res. By 
jrolicj' he killed three birds with one stone — he made himself 
popular with the wool merchants; he gained the sup 2 :)ort of 
the powerful didcedom of Burgundy; and he secured a sub- 
stantial increase in the revenue from the customs duties on 
the export of raw wool.l 

§ 80. The Voyages or Discovery. — Quite the most import- 
ant events in world history during the reign were the great geo- 
graphical discoveries which, in the course of ten years, more 
than doubled man’s knowledge of the globe which he inhabits; 
but although these voyages had a vital effect on the destinies 
of the English nation, the country pla 3 'ed a veiy minor part in 
them. During the hliddle Ages, England had been out of the 
main stream of commerce, whieli flowed between Asia and the 
ports of Italj^ Her merchants mostlj’ confined themselves to 
short trips across the North Sea and into the Baltic; but in 
this respect, as in so manj'- others, a new era began towards 
the end of the fifteenth centiuy. 

The conquest of the lands round the eastern Mediterranean 
by the Turks closed the old trade-route via the Bed Sea and the 
Persian Gulf. A new route had to be found. The obvious wa.y 
was round the south of Africa, but nobodji- knew the size of that 
continent, and there were blood-curdling rumours of fearsome 
savages and boiling seas and scorching winds. Gradually’’, 
adventurous Portuguese seamen ventured farther and farther 

* Prince Arthur died soon after this marriage, and Catherine was then 
betrothed to the King’s second son, Henrj'. A special “dispensation”, 
from the Pope was necessary for Prince Henry to marry his brother’s 
widow — a fact which later on had momentous cpnsequences.- 
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down ilic coast, nalil at last, in 1498, Fasco da Gama rounded 
the Cape of Good Hope, and reached India for the first time 
by an all-sea route. “The African Voyage’’ became enor- 
mously i^rofitable for merchant vessels, and the Portuguese 
and Sj^aniards were far more favourably situated for it than 
the Italian cities (esiDecially Venice and Genoa), which bad 
grown to greatness as depots for the old route. 

Some years before this, Ghristoidicr Cohnnbiis — an Italian 
in the service of the King of Spain — had reached the West 
Indies while in search of a western route to Asia. He made 
three lafei’ vo^-ages thither without ever finding out that he 
had discovered a new continent; but his work was carried on 
by others, and the true facts soon became known. 

England’s chief share in these momentous ventures was that 
King Henry gave financial support to the two Cabots (Italians, 
father and son), who were the first to reach North America 
(Newfoundland and Labrador). The intention was to open 
new routes for trade, but the population of those parts was so 
scanty that the prospects did not seem favourable, and the 
voyages were not followed up. Yet before the sixteenth century 
had run its course, the discoveries of that exciting decade had 
changed England’s position. She was henceforth no longer in 
a backwater, but in a most favourable geographical situation 
for taking part in the oceanic commerce which now began, and 
gradually became the leading sea-jjower of the world. 


CHAPTER XX 

WOLSEY AND EOEEIGN AEEAIBB 
1509-1525 

§ 87. “Bluff King Hal.” — We can gauge Henry VII’s suc- 
cess as a statesman by comparing the position at his accession 
with that which he left to his son. In 1485 the spirit of the 
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nation was at such a low ebb that the tbvone was lost and 
won at Boswortb Field by armies of a few thousand on each 
side — the vast majority of the people looked on with sullen 
indifference. Reigns had ended with "battle, murder, or sud- 
den death” five times in the previous thirty years; nobody 
had much confidence in the authority of the government, or 
hope that the Wars of the Roses were now really over. The 
Treasury was empty, and the great nobles felt themselves to 
be above the law of the land. But by 1509 all this had 
changed. The new King’s right to the throne was unques- 
tioned — he inherited the claims of both York and Lancaster. 
Public spirit had fully recovered, and the nation was eager for 
a war with France. Moreover, Henry VIII started his reign 
with the wealth which his father had accumulated, and with 
the strong system of government which he had set up. 

The young King was just the mazi to make the most of 
the splendid position in which he found himself. Henry YII, 
whatever his merits as a ruler, had none of the qualities which 
made a king popular; but Henry VIII, in these days of his 
youth, had them all. Tali, strong, handsome, and athletic, he 
could hold his own with any of his subjects in hunting, joust- 
ing, archery, sword play, and horsemanship. He was highly 
■'accomplished, and dabbled in theology, jzoetry, and musical 
composition. He was genial, good humoured, and high spirited. 

Immediately after his accession he took several steps which 
further enhanced his popularity. He had his father’s extor- 
tionate ministers, Emizson and Dudle y, beheaded on a 
tf-umped-up charge of high treason; he married the popular 
princess, Catherine of Aragon; he set up a brilliant Court on 
the fortune bequeathed him by his father; and he rene^ved the 
old claim to the throne of France. 

§ 88. The First French War of Henry VIII. — ^’^'"ain 'and 
ambitious, Henry wanted to play a showy_ ]iaid_in the eyes of 
Europe , and the situation of affairs seemed to offer him a good 
chance to do so. France and Spain, the tiyo most powerful 
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European monarchies, had now begun_ a keen rivalry , whicli 
lasted off and on for two centuries. The y b o th claimed po s- 
s essi ons in Italy, and France^had invaded that peninsula some 
wars before. The Pop e, being very anxious tojexpelJlreJBVencii^ 
from Italy, had formed a “Holy League" for the purpose with ■ 
the King of'S'paiii"ahd't]ieT5mperor7 T his League Henry V III 
There were several reasons prompting him to" this 
course :‘5he had always prided himself on being a supporter of 
tlie Church ;^ie was much under the influence of his Queen, 
who was a Spanish princess;';and the natioir was always hoping 
to renew the glories of Crccy and Agincourt. 

So Henry renewed the absurd old claim of the kings of 
England to the French throne (§ 72), and sent an army over 
to Guienne, which had been an English possession for two • 
hundred years in Plantagenet times. But it soon became evi- 
dent that there were not likely to be any Crecys or Agincourts 
in this war. The campaign was badly mismanaged, and was 
a complete failure. In the following year Henry tried again 
— this time in the north-east of France instead of in the south- 
west — and met with much greater success. After an English 
victory near Guinegate, the French knights were in such a 
hurry to get awaj’’ that the engagement is sometimes known 
as The Battle of the Spurs (1513). 

While Henry was busj^ in France, the Scots — despite the 
fact that their queen was an English princess — once more 
invaded England. But they did not get very far. Queen 
Catherine, who was acting as regent, collected a force which, 
under the command of tlie Earl of Surrey, annihilated the 
Scots at the famous Battle of Floddon (1513). 

A year later Henry made peace. He had come to realise 
that Ferdinand of Spain, the Emperor Maximi lian, and _P ope . 
JuTiu^IT— alHthree much older ^d .more experimiced jwhti- 
cians”tlian" himself — v^re merely using him a^ji „catspaw .for ■ 
their “owfFadvailfage. SdGieWidtEdren^rom the League, and 
made' a treaty with France, whicli he cemented by giving his 
sister Mary in inarriage to the old French King;, Louis XII, 
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§ 89. The Eise of Wolsey. — The chief reason why Henry.’s 
second- campaign in France was more successful than the first 
was the fact that the commissariat side of it was managed by 
a very able young minister named Thomas Wolsey (1471-1530). 
Wolsey was the son of an Ipswich merchant. After a brilliant 
career at Oxford he entered the Church — then the sole career 
for a young man of humble birth who wanted to make his way 
in the world by his brains. Bishop Fox, the chief minister 
of Henry VII, employed him as a secretary; and on the 
accession of Henry VIII he became a subordinate member of, 
the Council. His opportunity came in connection with jthe 
Flanders campaign, and he made the most of it. HeinyWIII 
wanted a eaj)able administrator to carry on the business of 
government while he was enjoying life, and Wolsey was just 
the man for him. Within three or four years Wolsey was by 
far the richest and most powerful personage in the country. 
He became Lord Chancellor, a Cardinal of the Church, the 
Legate^ of the Po23e, the Archbishop, of York, the Bishoj) of 
Winchester, and Abbot of St. Albans. 

Wolsey ’s jcliief .interest was in foreign affairs. The rivalry 
between the Valois jiings~o'f "France and the Habsburg kings^of 
Spain soon became more acute fHaure\nr7'owing to the per- 
sonal jealousy of the young sovereigns who now inherited the 
thrones of those countries — ^Francis I of France, and Charles V, 
who in 1519 became Holy Eoinan Emperor- as well as King of 
Spain. Wolsey tried to keep the peace between them as long 
as he coul d, and was anx ious t o prevent either of th em from 
becoming all-jjowerful in Euroi^e by mastering the other. For 
En^ahd'was still too weak to take an imj^ortant part in a war 

^ A legate is a special representative of the Pope — a sort of papal 
ambassador. 

- The “Holy Roman Empire” consisted of an agglomeration of slates in 
central Europe, the rulers of -n-hich ackno-udedged the supremacy of one of 
their number, -n'ho bore the title of “Holy Roman Emperor.” This was 
supposed to be a re-^dval of the old Roman Empire; but it vfus really 
German rather than Roman and -was not Holy at all. VTien an Emperor 
died, the chief princes of the Empire (known as “Electors”) chose his 
successor; but for a century they had always elected successive Archdukes 
of Austria — ^the Habsburgs. 
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between such powerful states; but in peace time Wolsey could 
contrive to convince each of them that England’s friendship 
was worth having. 

Still, it was obvious that they would come to blows sooner or 
laler, and this made them both very anxious for English sup- 
port^ In 1520 Wolsey arran g ed a spectacul ar c onferenc e between 
his master and Erancis I in the meado\p near Calais (“The 
Fie ld~b Fthe Clo th of Gold’’). But this wasjn^e“’blu^J^’ — it was 
inevitable th at if H enry was forced to take sides in the conflict 
it would be on the side of Charles V. Firstly ,\Charles was King 
H enry’s re lativ e by marriage ; secondly;j.1ie ruled the Nether- '' 
lands, to which England was bo und by the wool t rade; thirdly, 
M^olsey hoped that he^'ould use jiis great influence at Borne 
to get him elected Pope’- the next time there was a vacancy. 

So a second French war broke out (1522-1523), b ut the 
English troops did not fight any important battles, and during 
the two or three years the Anglo-Imperial alliance began to 
wear very thin. For one thing, the popedom was vacant twice 
without Charles making much effort to get Wolsey elected, 
hloreover, the ImiDerial troops won such an overwhelming 
victory over the French at Pavia (1525), where King Francis 
himself was taken iDrisoner, that it seemed as if the Emperor 
would henceforth dominate all Europe — and neither Wolsey 
nor his master wanted that. And there was a third reason, 
more jDotent still, for the break-up of the alliance. Henry was 
now thinking of divorcing his Queen, Catherine of Aragon, _ 
who was a relative of Charles V. 

This determination of the King’s was the first link in a 
chain of events so vastly important in our national history 
that we must defer discussing it to the next chapter. Mean- 
while, let us glance at some momentous events which had 
recently been taking place in Germany. 

§ 90. Luther axd German “PROTESTAXTisar. ’’ — There had 
long been growing up, in Germany and France as well as in 

* Popes were elected by the cardinals. 
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England, a feeling that the Church was in -urgent need of 
reform (§ 63). The clergj- extorted high fees for performing 
the sacraments and for cases in the Church courts. Some of 
them undertook, for the sake of the stipends, more duties than 
they could possibly fulfil.^ Moreover, now that national feel- 
ing was becoming a ruling i^assion, people resented liaAon^ to 
send large sums of money out of the country as tribute to the 
Pope. Again, too many of the higher clergy were more con- 
cerned Avith politics than with religion.^ Altogether, it' seemed 
that the sacred origin and i^urpose of the Church AA'as being 
23ushed into the background by AA^orldlj- aims and interests.' 
Wyclif had inotested against all this in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, but his “Lollard.’' movement had had little permanent 
effect. In the reign of Henry VII, the “Oxford Keforniers” 
(N55) — Colet, Erasmus, and More — had endeavoured by writ- 
ten and spoken Avords to induce churchmen to mend their Avays, 
but in vain. Something more drastic Avas needed, and that 
something noAV a^Apeared in Germany. 

One of the Avorst practices of the Church Avas the sale of 
“indulgences.” The Church had ahvays required people to. do 
penance as a proof that they repented of their sins, but of late 
the custom had groAVJi ujd of accejjting money instead. When- 
eA'er the Popes Averc in special need of funds thej* issued docu- 
ments Avhich excused the purchasers from nenance. In lol'T 
Pope Leo X, in order to raise money for the building of St. 
Peter’s, Eome, organised a special sale of these indulgences; 
and a Dominican friar named Tetzel Avas jjarticularly active 
in selling them. In the course of a sort of sales-tour tlu’ough- 
out Germany, he Ausited the university toAAm of Wittenberg. 
The professor of theology there Avas a monk named Martin 
Luther. He had long felt Iioav much harm these 25i’actices were 
doing to the cause of religion, and he nailed on the door of the 
church ninety-fiA-e “theses” ( = AATitten arguments) proving 
\ 

^ Holding several benefices at once was called “pluralism.” AA^olsey 
was a notable example of it. 

' Wolsey was a notable example of this, too. 
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that the selling of indulgences was a fr aud . A vigorous and 
excited discussion arose all over Germany, Luther was drawn 
into arguments, in the course of which he was led on to deny 
many of the essential doctrines of the Catholic Church, in- 
cluding transubstantiation and the celibacy of the clergy.^ 
The Pope excommunicated him (i.c. cut him off from the 
Church), but he flouted the papal authority hj^ publicly 
burning the Bull of Excqinmunication outside the gates of 
Wittenberg. 

At the desire of the Pope, the newly elected Emi^eror, 
Charles V, summoned Luther to appear before the Diet 
( = assembly of German princes) at Worms. The bold monk 
appeared, but refused to withdraw any of his attacks on 
Catholic doctrine. Some of the jjrinces were for having him 
burned as a heretic, but others were on his side; and so many 
of the German people already looked upon him as a national 
hero that it w'as impossible for the Imperial government to 
take any active" steps against him. 

The English peojfle were only mildly intere.stcd in the 
controversy. Much as they might dislike certain of the prac- 
tices of priests and monks, they did not want to break with 
the Church altogether. As for King Henrj’-, he was so 
staunchly Catholic that he wrote a theological treatise defend- 
ing the papacy against Luther’s arguments, and the Pope 
rewarded him by conferring on him the title “Fidei Defensor,” 
still borne bj'- English sovereigns. 

' Celibacy meaus tlio remmciation of marriage. Luther showed his con- 
tempt for it by himself getting married — to an ex-nun I 
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CHAPTER XXr 

THE BREACH WITH ROME 
1525-1535 

§ 91. A Royal “Dia’orce. ” — As the years weni by, Henry 
VIII became seriously perturbed that there was no male heir 
to the throne. All his sons had died in infancy, and iliongli 
he had a daughter, Mary (born 1516), no queen had ever 
I'uled over England. If lie died witliout the succession being 
settled, it was likely that the system of government set up by 
his father and himself would break down, and the country 
again be harried by civil war. Queen Catherine was now 
middle-aged; Ihere was no likelihood that she would have any 
more children, and the King began to feel that he ought to 
marry again. And another motive was impelling him in the 
same direction — the fact that lie had fallen passionately in 
love with Anne Boleyn, one of the Queen’s ladies-in-waiting. 

The question was, what was to be done with Catherine. The 
Church does not allow divorce; and in auA* case there could be 
no possible excuse for divorcing the Queen, who had been a 
devoted wife to the King for many years. But another doubt 
now rose in Henry's mind: had his jnarriage to her been lawful 
in the first case? There is a passage in Leviticus which says 
that a man may not marry his brother’s widow. A special 
“dis 2 )ensation” from Pope Julius II had been obtained for the 
marriage (§ 85 n.); but was it within the powers of a Pope thus 
to suspend the laws of God? Most people can believe that what 
they want must be right; but King Henry VIII ’s powers of do- 
ing so were remarkable. He soon convinced himself that it was 
his duty, both to God and to his people, to put away Catherine 
and marry Anne. In 1525 he ceased to treat Catherine as his 
Queen, and sent an urgent request to Pope Clement VII to 
declare that, as Julius II had exceeded his i>owers in granting 
the dispensation, Henry had ncA'cr really been married at all. 
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§ 02. The Leg.vtixe Court. — ^\Volsey had recently found liis 
iwsition as Tninister becoming more difficult. So long as Henry 
was a mere overgrown bov, caring for little besides his own 
pleasures and sports, the Cardinal had had a free hand; but 
now that the King was becoming more serious-minded, and 
taking a more active part in affairs of State, the minister had 
to fit his policy into the whims of an imperious master. This 
divorce business was particularly difficult to handle. The Pope 
had annulled marriages in similar circumstances before, but 
he was now in a very awkward position. The army of Charles 
V, after its overwhelming victory at Pavia, had got out of 
hand: it had gone on to sack Eome, and to compel the Pope 
to take refuge in his casUe of St. Angelo, near by. There he 
was practically at the mercy of Charles V, and he could hardly 
issue a decree which would be an insult to that monarch’s 
aunt. Clement did not want to offend Henry VIII, but still 
less did he want to offend Charles V. He delayed giving any 
decision as long as he could, for thei’o was always the hope 
that something would turn up to save the situation — Catherine 
might die, or Henry might change his mind, or Charles 
might lose his grip on Eome. 

Henry became impatient, and vented his anger on Wolscy for 
not contriving to push the matter through quickly. At last 
Clement appointed a special court to meet in London iind go 
into the matter. This court was to be presided over by two 
legates — the resident legate, Wolsey, and an Italian cardinal 
named Campeggio. CamiJeggio was secretly instructed to delay 
judgment as long as possible, so he took three or four months 
over the journey to England, and then another three or four 
months tiwing to persuade first Catherine and then Henry to 
give wa.y. ^^ffien at last the Legatine Court met in the great 
paall of the Blackfriars, the Queen refused to plead before it, and 
appealed to the Pope. Here was another excuse for delay; and 
Avhen at last the court assembled to hear the Pope’s decision, 
Campeggio announced that the case had been transferred to 
Eome, whither the King was cited to appear and plead his case. 

6 
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§ 93. “A Long Farewell to all My Greatness,” — This 
decision ruined the unfortunate Wolsey. The worst side of 
Henry’s character now came uppermost — his callous selfishness. 
All Wolsey ’s past services were forgotten in view of his failure 
to cany out the King’s wishes. Henry now declared that by 
acting as papal legate he had bi’oken the Statute of Praemunire' 
(§ 62), Avhich forbade anj^one to exercise authority received from 
the Pope. Of course, Wolsey would not and could not have 
accepted the post without the expi'ess approval of the King, but 
he knew that this would not be accepted as an excuse — rhe did 
not even bring it forward. Moreover, he knew that he was 
surrounded by enemies. Hobody could wield such immense 
powers without offending people; for his position as Chancellor 
made him supreme in the Law, while his position as legate 
made him supreme in the Church. [Moreover, his haughty 
pride, and the ostentatious luxury of his way of life (with 
three magnificent palaces and seven hundred servants), aroused'- 
the most malignant jealousy among all classes. So long as he 
enjoyed the King’s favour he was safe, but the moment it was 
withdrawn he was a helpless victim of their hatred. Dismissed 
from all his offices save his archbishopric, he went to York, and 
for the first time in his career began to fulfil his functions as a 
priest; but the spite of his enemies was not sated even yet. 
They contrived that a charge of high treason should be brought 
against him. On his way back to London to take his trial, 
he died at the abbej^ of Leicester . Sic transit gloria vi'iindv. 

Was Wolsej’’ a-great statesman? Hardly. To be truly great 
a statesman must have worthy ideals — he must be enthusiastic'^ 
for good government and wise reforms. Wolsey was merely an 
able and energetic administrator. By his adroit, management of 
foreign affairs he contrived for a time to give England an im- 
portant place in Europe, but this soon came to an end. And he*, 
missed a great opportunity. If he had made better use of his 
powers as legate he might have reformed the English Church 
so as to regain for it the respect of the people, and thus have 
saved it from, the calamities which were shortly to fall upon it. 
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§ 94. “None goes so fab . . — living Henry was as deter- 
mined as ever to wring from the Pope a declaration that he 
was free to marry Anne Boleyn. Polite requests having proved 
ineffective, he now tried more forcible methods. A young 
Cambridge “don” named Thomas Cranmer expi-essed the view 
that the sanction of the Pope was not necessary in such cases 
— the Archbishop of Canterbury had the power to grant the 
required decree. At an}* rate, Cranmer argued, it would be 
worth while to inquire the opinion of the authorities on Canon 
Law in the universities of Europe on the subject. Henry 
eagerly adopted this suggestion, and made Cranmer an arch- 
deacon as a reward for his happy thought. 

IMeanwhile he s ummone d parliament, for he knew that the 
Houses would he eager to attack the privileges of the clergy 
and the power of the Pope. They began by passing an Act to 
forbid some of the evil practices by which priests had been 
making mone^q such as pluralities (§90 n.) and high fees for 
marriages and burials, and “benefit of clergy” (§ 30). The King 
compelled the clergy to agree to this Act by threatening them 
all with the penalties of Praemunire, for accepting the legatine 
authority of Wolse 3 ^ As these penalties included imprisonment 
for life and the forfeiture of all goods, the clergy were forced to 
submit, and to paj’^ the King a heavy subsid}’- into the bargain. 

When the opinions of the universities came in, enough of 
them supported Cranmer ’s argument to give Henr^'^ an excuse 
for acting on it. Then the old Archbishop of Canterbury died, 
and Hemy was able to place Cranmer in a position to carry 
out his own polic 3 ^ But it was of the utmost importance that 
Cranmer’s right to act as ai'chbishop should be indisputable, 
otherwise there might still be some doubt about Henry’s right 
to many Anne. Eor this it was necessary that the Pope should 
^'.snd the “bulls” apijroving the appointment. So in order to put 
pressure on Clement to grant them, parliament passed an Act 
suspending the payment to Kome of “Annates” — the first 
year’s revenue of newly appointed bishops and abbots. This 
was an important part of the income of the papacj^; but Henry 
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suspended the M’orldng of the Act, and gave the Pope to under- 
stand that he would continue to do so. provided that Cranmer’s 
bulls were sent without delay. This hint had the desired effect, 
and the neAv archbishop Avas dul}’^ consecrated — AAdiereupon 
Heniy alloAved the Annates Act to come into force all the same, r 

Cranmer at once summoned a Church court at Dunstable, 
near the place A\diere the unhappy ex-Queen Avas living, and 
called upon her to appear before it. She refused, on the 
ground that her case Avas noAv before the papal courts. There- 
upon the archbishop gaA^e judgment that she had neA^er been 
laAvf\)lly married to the King. EA'en before the judgment Avas 
issued, Henry had announced that he had already secretly ' 
married Anne BoleAUi. This Avas the aspect of the affair Avhich 
Avas least pleasing to most of his subjects. They Avere delight- 
ed that the poAvers and privileges of the clergy should be 
checked, and that the Pope should be depriA'ed of tribute from 
England; but they felt that Queen Catherine had been griev- - • 
ously Avronged, and they hated the upstart Boleyn family, aaPo 
Avere noAV lording it over everA^body at Court and on the Coun:,; 
cil. When the neAV Queen Avas croAvned amid gorgeous" 
pageantry, the London croAA'd in the London streets refused 
to raise a cheer as the procession jAassed through the streets. 

MeanAvhile the quarrel Avith the Pojje Avas going from bad 
to AA’orse. Parliament passed one measure after another, hmit- 
ing paj^al poAvers and defjdng papal authority (N57). In 1533 
an Act Avas passed forbidding any appeal to Pome from the 
decision of the English Church courts. Then folloAA'ed (1534) 
an Act„.of Succession, making the children of Anne (if she 
should have any) heirs to the throne, in spite of a papal decree 
declaring that Catherine was still Henry’s HaaIuI wife. At 
each stage in the disiDute Plenry expected that the Pope Avould 
give Avay, but Clement could not do so Avithout offending the-'^ 
all-poAverful Emperor. At last, in 1535, came the Act of 
Supremacy, .AAdiich declared that the King, and not the Pope, 
Avas the Supreme Head of the Church in England (N58). 

“None goes so far as he who khoAVS not whither he goes.” 
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Henry’s object at first had been merely to put pressure on the 
Pope to grant a decree. From this had developed a quarrel 
which ended in the eomjfiete severance of English peo 2 )le from 
the Catholic Church, to which they had belonged for a thou- 
sand years. 

§ 95. The Cathoeic jMartyrs. — Henry was determined that 
his authoriH' over the Church should be accepted by the whole 
nation. His masterful teniirer always made him furious at any 
sign of opposition, and there was now a particular reason for 
it. For the Pope had denied his right to marry Anne Boleyn; 
hence anyone who maintained the supremacy of the Poi:)e was 
throwing doubts on the lawfulness of this marriage — and, 
. therefore, on the lawfulness of the heir who (he hoped) would 
soon be born of it. So he had a Bill rushed through parlia- 
ment requiring people to swear that they upheld the royal 
supremacy and the validity of the second marriage. 

But it was impossible for a conscientious Catholic to believe 
that a layman could be head of the Church. For the doctrine 
of the Apostolical Succession teaches that the clergy have 
special spiritual powers, handed down from one generation 
to another since the days of the Apostles. The first to suffer 
death for refusing to take the oath were a number of Car- 
thusian monks. But more illustrious victims soon followed. 
John Fisher, Bishop of Roche.ster, and Sir Thomas More (H59), 
who had succeeded AYolsey as Lord Chancellor, both declined 
to take the oath. They were ready to swear to be faithful sub- 
jects of the King, and to acknowledge the children of Anne 
Boleyn as rightful successors to the throne; but beyond that 
they could not go. hlore had resigned the Chancellorship, 
and was now living in retirement, while Fisher was an aged 
/man and an invalid; but nothing could soften the King’s 
heart towards men who withstood his will. If it were known 
that such distinguished men had refused the oath, other people 
would be encouraged to do so, and soon the nation would be 
divided into two parties, one supporting the King and Anne, 
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and the other sup23orting the Pojie and Catherine. The tliought 
of this made Heniy foam with rage; More and Fisher should 
acknowledge his headship or die. So they died. More’s serene 
good-humour at his execution has made it one of the , most 
famous of such events in history. “See me safely up,’ Master 
Lieutenant,” he said, as he set foot on the rickety steps of 
the scaffold; “for my coming down I can shift for myself.” 


CHAPTER XXII 

THE MONASTERIES ABOLISHED 
1535-1547 

§ 96. Thomas Cromwell. — Beneath the surface of this tre-. 
^nendous revolution there was a master-mind at work. Thomas 
Cromwell (1485-1540) was a man of obscure origin, who had 
begun life as a merchant and money-lender and lawyer of 
doubtful reputation. He had been employed by Wolsey to 
do subordinate jobs for the government, and on the fall of 
the Cardinal he had hinted to the King that he should act as 
his own pope for the future. 

As we have seen (§ 93), it was only by degi’ees that he 
came to the decision to cany through so bold a scheme; but 
as the idea grew uiion him he employed Cromwell to put into 
effect the successive stages of it. It was Hromwell who drew 
up the all-important statutes and steered them through par- 
liament, and it was Cromwell who, with the title of Vicar- 
General, saw that they were duly carried out. He never 
acted as independently as Wolsey had done in earlier days, 
for Henry had now taken control into his own hands ; but his [ 
position gave him tremendous influence in matters of detail. 
His great object was to build up the power and wealth of the 
Crown, and he was utterly ruthless in sweeping away every 
obstacle to that policy. 
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§ 97. Dissolution and Confiscation. — It was an impor- 
tant 2)ai’fc of Cromwell’s scheme that the King should use his 
new position to “reform” the Church and confiscate much 
of its wealth. Everybody admitted that reform was called for, 
particularly in the case of the monasteries and nunneries 
(N59). In the Middle Ages these institutions had played a 
very valuable part in the religious, social,, and intellectual life 
of the nation. They had entertained travellers, they had 
educated children, they had disjiensed alms to the poor, they 
had been havens where men and women could lead lives of 
quiet devotion, they had preserved the arts and sciences during 
the rough and often lawless life of the time (§ 45). But times 
were changing. Inns were becoming commoner, life had be- 
come more secure, arts and studies had become the pursuits 
of ordinary laymen.' Thus to a great extent the monasteries 
and nunneries had outlived their usefulness. Many of them 
— especially the smaller ones — were badly managed, and in 
some the inmates had taken advantage of their privileges to 
lead idle and even dissipated lives. It had often been felt 
that something ought to be done about it; but reform had 
been hindered by the fact that most of the Orders were 
exempt from control by the bishops, and answerable only to 
the Pope himself. Leo X had authorised Wolsey to take some 
steps in the matter, but he had merely confiscated the goods 
of a few of the smaller houses for the benefit of the great 
college he was building at Oxford (now known as Christchurch), 
and had accepted bribes from others lib let them alone. 

Cromwell’s scheme was for the King to use his new powers 
as head of the Church to make a clean sweep. He sent round 
officials to the smaller monasteries first, to make inquiries as 
to how they were conducted. These officials knew what the 
Vicar-General expected of them, and they sent in dreadful 
accounts of the sloth, ignorance, and wickedness that they saw 
on their visits. These reports were much exaggerated. So far 
as we can judge, the monks and nuns were not much worse — or 
better — th^n other folk, Butj of course, the j.’eal reason for the 
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abolition was that the King and Cromwell coveted their wealth ; 
and jnirliamenl Avas A-ery ready to authorise its confiscation 
because tlie members hoped to be able to get liold of some of 
the monastery lands for themselves. Thus the monks and 
nuns had few defenders amongst those in authority. Some- 
r, times they were induced to surrender the monastic property 
'by cajolery, sometimes b.y threats — several, indeed, were 
actuality hanged for resisting tlie confiscation. Finally, in 
1539, an Act was passed giving the force of law to all these 
surrenders, past and future. 

The effects of the Dissolution upon the nation were many 
and varied (NGl). Here we can only find room to mention 
three. (1) Thousands of monks, and tens of thousands of 
persons employed as servants in these institutions, were cast 
forth upon the world Avith no means of getting a living. (2) So 
mucli land Avas thrown upon the market that it could be 
bought A'ery cheaply, and many Avell-to-do tradesmen and 
laAvyers were able to buj’- estates and set up as “country 
gentlemen.’’ Thus the class of “gentry’’ Avas greatly increased 
in numbers and wealth, and it soon began to play a vital part 
in the development of the nation. (3) All the hundreds of in- 
fluential people who profited by the Dissolution had henceforth 
a personal interest in preA^ezrting the papal authority from being 
re-established in England, for the Pope Avould almost certainly 
require them to give up their neAA’ly acquired property. 

§ 98. Eoyal Births,’-* jMarri.ages, axd De.aths. — jMeamvhile 
there Avere fresh developments in the domestic affairs of the 
King. Earl 3 ^ in 1536 the deepl 3 ’^ AA-ronged ex-Queen Catherine 
died. Queen Anne rejoiced at the neAvs, but indirectly it led 
to her OAvn death Avithin a 3 "ear. She had borne a daughter 
(the future Queen Elizabeth) in Sei:)tember 1533; but no other 
children came, and Henry’s main object in maiT 3 dng her — and 
quarrelling Avith the Pope in order to do so — seemed to haA-e 
been frustrated. She Avas, more unpopular than eA^'er. Heniy 
himself greAv tired of her — partly because he realised that she 
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would never be heartily accepted by bis subjects. Even if she 
had a son, many people ■would doubt whether the second 
marriage had been lawful. But the death of Catherine opened 
a new prospect before him. A third marriage would be un- 
challengeable — ^provided that Anne was dead too. Such a 
trifling difficulty as this was quickly overcome. The wretched 
woman was accused of various appalling crimes, including an 
attempt on the King’s life, and was beheaded along with her 
brother and several of her friends. Archbishop Cranmer pro- 
nounced that, for reasons which he did not disclose, her 
marriage to the King had been null and void_^rom the first. 
And so, when a few daj^s later Henry married his third bride — 
the Lady Jane Seymour — he was still (to use his own phrase) 
a “Christian bachelor.’’ In the following year (1537) Queen 
Jane had a son (afterwards Edward VI), but died in child- 
birth, so the King was once more looking out for a wife. 

§ 99. The Pilgrimage of Grace. — One immediate result of 
the suppression of the monasteries was a great rising in Lincoln- 
shire and Yorkshire. The northern counties were wilder and 
less populated than the southern. The people there still looked 
up to their local landlords as leaders, and these old-fashioned 
nobles and gentry disliked the centralised government which 
had been set up by the Tudors. They particularly resented the 
'^authority of a low-born minister like Cromwell ; and, worst of all, 

were they aggrieved by the Dissolution. For the monasteries 
■*"* 

still served very useful purposes in those backward parts of the 
country’-; and when fifty of them were abolished in Lincolnshire 
alone during the summer of 1536, anger rose to fever heat. The 
insolent behaviour of Cromwell’s agents led to revolt there, 
and no sooner had this been suppressed than an even more 
►-alarming outbreak occurred in Yorkshire. Under the leadership 
of Eobert Aske, a London lawyer who owned an estate in that 
county, the malcontents adopted a banner on which were 
depicted the Eive Wounds of Christ, and called their movement 
“The Pilgrimage of Grace.” They declared their devoted 
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loyalty to the King, but petitioned him to dismiss Cromwell 
■from his service and to restore the monasteries. Henry had 
no regular arm}', and while a force was being got together he 
invited Aske up to London to talk matters over. Aske urged 
his followers to remain quiet, relying on the King’s word of 
honour. But the moment Henry was in a position to act he 
threw off the mask, disj^ersed the rebels by force, and ordered 
“sucli dreadful execution to be done upon a good number of 
the inhabitants in every town, village, and hamlet ... as 
they may be a fearful si^ectacle to others hereafter that would 
practise in like manner,” Among the victims was Aske, to 
whose loyalty and moderation he owed so much. 

One important result of the “Pilgi'image” was thgt a 
‘‘Council of the North” was set up at York, to bring the 
royal authority into more direct coni act with the people of 
the northern shires. 


§ 100. The End of Crojiwell. — Men who served Henry 
VIII were liable to very sudden changes of fortune. In April 
1540 Cromwell was made Lord Chamberlain and Earl of Essex, 
but three months latef he was beheaded on a charge of high 
treason! The immediate cause of his downfall was a question 
of foreign policy. For eight years England was in danger of, 
an invasion by either France or Spain, or both, on behalf 
of the Pope. The one thing that prevented it was the personal 
hostility between the two sovereigns concerned, Francis I 
and Charles V (§ 89). Henry’s policy was to em bitter the 
ill-feeling between them, and keep them too busy to have 
time for ‘‘Cr usade s” against England. But about 1539 it 
seemed likely that this policy would break down; there was 
every sign that Francis and Charles would at last join in an 
attack on the heretic King. Croimvell had long been trying to 
get the King to become more definitely Protestant, and two 
parties had arisen on the subject, both among the bishojjs and 
on the Council. Henry disliked the Lutheran doctrines, and 
w'as very reluctant to have anything to do with the German 
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princes who had adopted thena. But in the face of foreign 
danger he took Cromwell’s advice, made an alliance with the 
Lutheran princes, and cemented it by marrying Anne of Cleves, 
the daughter of the most important of them. Then suddenly 
the whole scheme collapsed like a house of cards. Francis and 
Charles fell out again, which removed all fear of invasion, 
Anne of Cleves proved too old and plain for Henry’s f astidious 
taste, and he definitely decided against anything in the natm'e 
of Lutheranism. He alwaj's had to find somebody on whom 
to vent his vexation in such cases, and this time it was Crom- 
well who fell victim to it. For the Vicar-General had shot 
his bolt. He had placed enormous wealth and power in the 
King’s hands, but in so doing he had made himself feared and 
loathed by 'all. Gratitude was a feeling unknown to Hem’y. 
By casting off the minister he would be doing an immenselj’' 
popular thing. The Duke of Norfolk, Cromwell's chief enemy 
on the Council, took advantage of the royal displeasure to 
accuse him of mismanagement of the King’s affairs. It was 
absurd to accuse Cromwell of acting against Henry VIII — he 
had served him onlj’’ too well; but it was not more unjust than 
his own charges against More and Fisher had been. Parliament 
passed a B jl l of Attainder ( § 79n.) — ^Iris own favourite instru- 
ment of attack on others — and he Avas beheaded (N62, 63). 

.§ 101. The Last Phase. — ^The story of the remaining seA^en 
years of Henry’s reign is soon told. No special minister, took 
the place of CromAvell as chief minister, and no fresh line of 
policy was struck out. The Habsburg-Valois feud continued 
to save England from the danger of attack, Heni-y showed 
by his Siic Articles of Religion (1539) that he was determined 
to uphold the old-fashioned Catholic faith in everything saA^e 
the supremacy of the Pope — he was quite as ready to burn 
men for being too Protestant as to hang or behead them for 
being too Catholic. 

The one really interesting venture of this period turned out a 
dismal failure.. This Avas a scheme for ending the long-standing 
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Anglo- Scottish quarrel (§ 50) by a marriage between Prince 
.Edward and the little Queen Mary of Scotland. But the Scots 
felt that this would mean the loss of their independence. 
I-Ienry tried to force them to agree to it by sending his brother- 
in-law, Edward Seymour (Lord Hertford), to lay the country 
waste; but this made them all the more obstinate in resisting 
it, and at length the plan had to be {.iBancloned altogether 
(N67). 

It only remains to record the last stage of the King’s domes- 
tic complications. In 1540 he married Catherine Howard — a 
mere girl, so much younger than himself that she had been 
named in honour of his first Queen. But he found to his horror 
that she had already had a love affair, and had not. altogether 
given it up even after her marriage. So her head was cut off; 
and then the King played for safety by marrying a middle- 
aged lady who was already twice a widow. Catherine Parr 
proved a gentle nurse in the painful maladies which now beset 
him, and was a kind stepmother to his three children. She 
contrived to survive him and to many yet a fourth husband. 

It is sad to notice the det erioration in Henry’s character in 
the course of his reign. In his ;\mutli he had been full of 
generous impulses, but beneath the surface he was a selfish 
egoist, andHhis developed as he grew older. Having too much 
of our own way is bad for most of us. By the end of his life 
he had become a coarse, corpulent, diseased old tyrant, ruth- 
lessly striking down anyone who dared to oppose liis will. 


CHAPTER XXIII 

A PROTESTANT INTERLUDE 
1547-1563 

§ 102. Lord Protector Somerset. — Heniy VIII made a will 
by which he was to be succeeded by his- only son Edward (son 
of Jane Seymour, born 1537). Should Edward die childless, 
the crown was to go to Mary (daughter of Catherine of 
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Aragon, born 1516); and if Mary bad no direct heir it was to 
go to Elizabeth (daughter of Anire Boleyn, born 1533). At 
the time of Henry’s death, Edward was only ten years old, 
so the old King had arranged that until he grew up the royal, 
power should be wielded bj' a council in which each of the 
various parties at the Court were fairly rejiresented. But 
within a week this scheme was upset. One member of the 
council, the young King’s uncle, Edward Seymour (Lord 
Hertford), seized control into his own hands and took the 
office of “L ord Pro tector,” with the title of Duke of Somerset. 

He was on the whole a well-meaning man, but he was a 
A’ery incompetent ruler, and he made a number of mistakes 
which brought about his downfall in less than three j^ears. 
Perhaps his worst fault of character was the gi'eed for wealth 
which he showed in his treatment of the Church. The Sey- 
mours had always been inclined to Protestantism. As long 
as Henry VIII was alive they had kept this in tlie back- 
ground; for, as we have seen (§ 101), the old King was 
savagely intolerant of any questioning of Catholic doctrine 
(except the authority of the Pope). But now that Somerset 
had supreme power he displayed his Protestantism in no un- 
certain way. He commissioned Cranmer, Archbishop of Canter- 


bur^^ to make a Book of Common Prayer in English; he got a 

. 11 ... Ill All 1»11 •!! 


jjarliament to repeal the Acts by which heresy was punished ; • 
by death; and he had several city churches despoiled to pro-^« 
vide building materials for the stately home he was having 


built for himself by the river-side just outside Ludgate. 


Of these three actions, the firet produced nothing but good. 


for Cranmer translated the Latin services of the Catholic Church 


into some of the most beautiful English prose ever written. 
The second measure was well meant, but did more hai-m than 
- good, for many extreme Protestants who had fled abroad from 
King Henry’s persecution now came' back with all sorts of 
“advanced doctrines’’ that they had learnt in Germany and 
Switzerland (K64), and church services were disturbed by 
riot and bloodshed. The third was a piece of undisguised 
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robbery — an example of the kind of thing which gave "Pro- 
• tcstaniism” a had name. Far too many ‘men took up the 
“reformed religion’’ because it gave an excuse for despoiling 
the old Church for tlieir own benefit. 

§ 103. Axotiieu Failuue i.v Scotland. — Somemet had a 
fatal habit of taking the wrong wa}’- to do the right thing. For 


THE BORDER COUNTRY IN TUDOR TIMES 



instance, he revived Henry VIII’s policy of uniting England 
and Scotland by a marriage between the young sovereigns of 
the two countries (§ 101). But the Scots still disliked the 
project, and Somei’set should haA^e knoAvn better than ah^hody 
else that it was no good to try to force it on them, for it Avas 
he Avho (as Lord Hertford) had been sent to attempt it by 
Henry VIII. NeAmrtheless, he took another army into Scot- 
land in 1547. He laid waste sundry villages, ravaged Holyrood 
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Palace, and defeated a Scottisli army at Pinkie, near Edin- 
burgh. But the Scottish government -would not submit to 
his demands. On the contrary, they sent their little Queen 
over to France to prevent any chance of her falling into 
English hands. She spent the next twelve years of her life 
at the French Court, married the Dauphin, and eventually 
became Queen of France. 

It was impossible for Somerset to hold Scotland down as a 
conquered country by a permanent “army of occupation’’ — 
that would have cost far more than the impoverished English 
exchequer could possihlj' afford. So he had to return crest- 
fallen, conscious that his expedition had had an effect precisely 
the opposite of its object — it had cemented more closely than 
ever the old anti-English alliance between France and Scotland. 

§ 104. Ket’s Eebelliox. — But the rrrost striking example of 
Somerset’s well-meant blundering was his treatment of the 
economic discontent of the time (N71). These troubles had 
long been gi-owing acute. More and more landowners were 
taking advantage of the increasing demand for wool to turn 
their arable land into pastur-age for sheep, which required much 
less labour than corn-growing, and was far more profitable. 
Moreover, they took every opportunity to cheat the peasants 
out of their, share of the village lands. And since much land 
that was too poor to bear crops was quite useful for pasture, 
landlords often enclosed for their own use the waste- and 
meadow-land on which the village folk were accustomed to 
graze their cattle and cut their fuel. Mattel's were made worse 
by the Dissolution of the Monasteries. The monks had some- 
times been hard landlords, but they had usually respected the 
old customs; whereas the middle-class men who had bought up 
the monastery lands knew little and cared less about tradi- 
tions — they were simply eager to make their newly acquired 
property pay. Sir Thomas More had protested against these 
“enclosures” in his Utopia (N59), and the government had 
several times attempted in vain to grapple with the- evil. 
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Somerset set uj:) a special “Court of Requests’’ in his own 
house in London to deal with complaints from village folic, and 
to redress their grievances; but there v’as no police-system, 
and it was imjjossible to send round government officials to see 
that the decrees of the Court of Requests were carried out. 
And the mei-e fact that Somerset had established the court 
made the members of the Council bitterly hostile to him — for 
these were just the people who were j^rofiting most by the new 
methods. The climax came when a revolt broke out in East 
Anglia against the enclosures. The rebels chose as their leader 
one Robert Kct, himself of the landlord class, but a sympathiser 
with the wrongs of the peasantr 3 ^ Thej^ encamped on Mouse- 
hold Heath, near Norwich, and sent a strongly-worded petition 
to the government. j\Ieanwhile the}’’ refrained from violence, 
and attended daily open-air services conducted by the chaplain 
of their little commonwealth. Somerset realised how genuine 
were their gi-ievances. Even when they seized possession of 
Norwich itself he hesitated to take drastic action against them. 
But the other members of the Council were not so considerate. 
They feared that if the movement spread, their highly profit- 
able dei:)redations would be stopped. So one of them, John 
Dudley, Earl of Warwick, took down some hired foreign troops 
and dispersed the commonwealth by force. Several of the 
ringleaders, including Ket himself, w^ere hanged. 

Obviouslj’ Somerset’s position as “Lord Protector’’ was be- 
coming very shaky when subordinate members of his Council 
thus took the law into their own hands. Some weeks later War- 
wick and his supporters suddenly had him arrested and put in 
prison. He was released a few months later, and allowed to 
take part in the meetings of the Council; but a little later he 
was rearrested for conspiring against the new regime and . 
beheaded. 

§ 105. The Rule op Northumberland. — ^WTien Somerset’s 
place was taken by Warwick (who took the title of Duke of 
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Nortlmmberland) the country went from bad to worse. Somer- 
set bad been an unwise statesman, but Nortbumberland was 
no statesman at all — be was just a bold, greedy, unserui^ulous 
adventurer. He pretended to be a more tboroughgoing “Pro- 
testant” than bis predecessor, and caused Cranmer to revise 
tbe Prayer Book, making it more distinctly un-Catliolic. But 
tbis was — even more than in tbe case of Somerset — a mere 
excuse for “featbering bis own nest.” Most of tbe C'burcb 
property that could be turned to ready cash bad by ibis time 
been confiscated; but there were a number of small founda- 
tions called “cbantries” (§ 44), wbicb maintained priests wbo 
conducted daiW services on bebalf of corporations and gilds. 
These were now abolished, and their funds mostly fell into 
the bands of Northumberland and bis friends. Many of tbe 
chantry priests bad taught tbe children of tbe neighbourhood, 
and some of tbe confiscated proj^ert}’’ was used to found 
King Echvavcl VI Grammar Schools; but tbe amount so used 
was only a fraction of the total, and tbe new schools were 
too poor to carry on tbe work of education efficiently. 

Another of Northumberland’s devices was to replace Catholic 
bishojis by Protestant clergymen, wbo were willing to iierform 
tbe functions for much smaller incomes — and to pocket the 
difference himself. 

§ 106. Northumberland’s Conspiracy. — Edward VI was a 
strange, morbid boy, with a brain far in advance of his years. 
By tbe time be was thirteen his chief interest was in theology. 
He had become an out-and-out Protestant, and looked upon 
Nortbumberland as “the most holy instrument of the Word of 
God” engaged in establishing “pure religion” in tbe land. 
Thus, so long as Edward lived, Northumberland’s position was 
safe. But at tbe beginning of 1553 tbe j^oung King’s health 
began to fail, and the Duke saw a red light ahead. If Edward 
died, the heir was the Princess Mary, a grown-up woman 
whom he could not hope to control, and a devout Catholic, who 
detested him and aU his works and ways.. His very life might 
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not be safe if she became Queen. So, as the King developed 
rapid consumption, Northumberland formed a plot by which 
he would be able to keep power in his own hands. He put for- 
ward the claims of Ladj’' Jane Grej*, who was descended from 
Henry VII. She was a mere girl — only sixteen years old — and 
a convinced Protestant; and Northumberland made certain of 
his hold over her by marrying her to his younger son, Guildford 
Dudley. The dying boy on the throne — eager that Protestant- 
ism should continue — supported the scheme; but everybody 
else (outside the Duke’s immediate circle of fiiends) hated it. 


THE TUDOR SUCCESSION 
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People had had quite enough of his so-called Protestantism; 
they dreaded the prospect that his rule should continue in- 
definitely. For the nation was still attached to the Catholic 
faith, though many had acquiesced readily in the breach with 
the Pope. Moreover, much sympathy was felt for the Princess 
Mary over the wrongs and insults she had suffered through 
her father’s denial of his marriage with her mother. Above 
all, there was a strong feeling that she had a right to the 
throne, both by birth and by the will of Henry YIII. 

VA^hen the King sank into death in July 1553, Northunrber- 
/ land had Jane pr'oclaimed Queen. Mary fled to the eastern 
counties, and thousands of nobles and gentry flocked to supj^ort 
her, followed by their tenantry.' The Duke collected some 
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troops and marched out of London to attach these rapidlj- 
gathering forces, hut his men hated the task in which thej* 
were engaged, and deserted by scores and hundreds. So strong 
was the feeling in favour of the rightful heir that she was 
proclaimed Queen in London as soon as Northumberland’s back 
was turned, one of those who took part in the ceremony' being 
“Queen” Jane’s own father. By the time the Duke had 
reached Cambridge he realised that the game was up. He 
abandoned his plan and was taken prisoner. A few days later 
Mary entered London in triumph. 


CHAPTER XXIV 

A CATHOLIC INTERLUDE 
1553-1558 

§ 107. A Triumpuaxt Beginning. — ^klary had been swept on 
to the throne by a tidal wave of popular enthusiasm, and 
she could afford to he^lenient towards those concerned in 
Northumberland’s conspiracy. The Duke himself was exe- 
cuted, despite his attempts to curry favour by turning 
Catholic; but most of his supporters were pardoned, while 
others — ^including his puppet queen and her husband — were 
merely imprisoned in the Tower. 

The stbiy of Mary’s reign is the story of how the Queen lost 
all her populaidty and died broken-hearted within five and a 
half j’-ears of the triumphant accession. She was determined 
to restore England to the Catholic .Church, but at first she had 
the wisdom to set to work cautiously. She restored several of 
the Catholic bishops to their sees, and imprisoned the Protes- 
tant clergy who had taken their places, including Cranmer, 
Latimer, and Ridley. But for a time she took no further steps 
towards ■ enforcing Catholic doctrines on the Church. For she 
could not alter the lav^s without the consent of parliament, and 
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parliament was very hard (o drive. The members were quite 
ready to authorise the use of the Latin services in place of the 
Prayer Book, but they dreaded lest the re-establishment of 
the Catholic Church should lead to a restoration of the monas- 
tery lands which many of them had bought. 

It was the question of the Queen’s marriage which first 
aroused serious discontent. Although Mary was getting on 
for forty years of age, it was felt that she ought to provide 
the country with a future king if possible. Parliament sug- 
gested that she should choose some English nobleman as her 
husband, but she announced that she had already made up 
her mind to marry her cousin, Don Philip of Spain, the son 
and heir of the Emperor Charles V.’ This was a veiy un- 
popular match, for a son born of it might inherit the dominions 
of Spain, and would regard England as a comparatively un- 
important part of his vast possessions. 


§ 108. Wyatt’s Rebelliox. — So strong was the feeling 
against the Spanish marilage that a number of risings were 
organised in different parts of the country. The only one which 
came to anything began in Kent, under the leadership of Sir 
Thomas Wyatt. For a time it seemed as if this might be suc- 
cessful — it was certainly the most formidable rebellion during 
the whole of the Tudor period. There was no regular army, 
and some hastil^^-raised troops who were sent against the Jnsur- 
gents went over and joined them. But hlary kept her nerve in 
the crisis. She went down to the .City of London and appealed 
for support, and the Londoners responded, for they had no wish 
to see their city at the mercy of an armed mob^ of rebels.^ 
When Wyatt and his men reached Southwark they found Lon- 
don Bridge so stoutlj'' defended against them that they had to 
go further up and cross the river at Kingston. The courage of 
the insurgents cooled as thej’^ marched back to attack London 
from the west, and they took every opportunity to desert. 
After some indecisive skirmishing along the Strand, Wyatt 
was forced to surrender. The Princess Elizabeth was arrested 
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on suspicion of being concerned in the rebellion, but she was 
much too astute_to do anjdhing that could incrim inate her, ^ 
and eventually Mary had to release her. Wyatt and a dozen 
more of the leading rebels were executed; and they were fol- 
lowed to the block by those who were still in prison in connec- 
tion with the Northumberland conspiracy. Among these were 
Lady Jane and her husband. They had had nothing to do 
with Wyatt, and would have gained nothing if his rising had 
been successful; but Mary had been much alarmed by the later 
movement, and felt she would never bo safe so long as there 
was a Protestant claimant to the throne at hand. Lady Jane 
Grey has always been regarded as a model of youthful woman- 
hood — pious, modest, courageous, and sincere. She admitted 
that she had done wrong in allowing herself to be placed on the 
throne, but denied that she had ever wished it ; and she died 
with a quiet fqiditude which touched the hearts of all beliolders.-*- 

§ 109. The Clijiax of the Reign. — Queen Mary felt that 
her success in frustra ting the conspiracy was a sign from *■ 
heaven that she ought to go forward with her twin schemes — 
the Spanish marriage and the reunion with Rome. In July 1554 
Prince Philip landed at Southampton, and a few days later the 
wedding took place in Winchester Cathedral. The Queen was 
devoted to her young husband (he was eleven years younger 
than herself), but the feeling was not returned. The only thing 
that Philip really cared about was the Catholic religion. He 
had agi’eed to this marriage in order to add England to the 
Spanish dominions, and he did his best, for a time, to gain the 
heai'ts of the English peo 2 >le. But he could not disguise his 
cold, harsh, forbidding nature ; and the hatred of the English for 
the black-bearded cavaliers and black- cowl ed monks who came 
over in his train was such that they were hardly safe from the 
mob as the}^ walked the streets of London. The Queen 
had promised parliament that he should have nothing to do 
with the government of England; but she was so anxious to 
please him that she had all the proceedings of the Council 
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translated into Si^aiiisli for his benefit, and took his advice 
about everything. 

Later in tlie same year a solemn ceremonj'^ of reconcilia- 
tion to Komc took place in the great hall of Whitehall Palace: 
Philip and Mary, attended by courtiers, officials, and both 
Houses of Parliament, welcomed Cardinal Pole, who came as 
a special legate from the Pope, and besought him to allow 
England to return to the bosom of the IMother Church. Then, 
after an impressive address, the Cardinal pronounced tlae 
country absolved from the sin of schism, and accepted it backv, 
into the Catholic Church. PTymns of praise were sung in 
every cathedral in Euroi^e, and guns boomed out in Pome to 
salute the glad tidings. 


§ 110. The Pehsecutiox. — So far all had gone well with the 
Queen — her subjects l\ud twice rallied to defend her against 
rebels, she had the husband of her 'choice, and her real m hadv. 
been purged of heresy. But, before the end of the year. (1554), 
she took a step which was fatal in the end to her happiness 
and success. At her demand parliament re-enacted the old 
laws which empowered the government to execute by burning- 
all who maintained doctrines other than those taught by tlie 
Catholic Church. 

The Queen now set about stamping out Protestantism, 
partly as a thank-offering to God, and partly to save her sub- 
jects from sin. The bishops Avere instructed to inquire into 
the beliefs of the clergy in their dioceses, and meanwhile a 
start could be made with a number of open and ; avo wed 
heretics -who were already’- in prison. The first victims were 
Canon Pogers and Bishop Hooper, who were burned in London 
and Gloucester respectivel 5 ^ The Queen hoped that this 
would frighten other Protestants into recanting, but she found 
that the reformed doctrines had taken much firmer root than 
she had supposed, especially in the south-eastern parts of 
the country. Within a few months .a dozen -rpm-tyrs had met 0 
their deaths with a steadfast serenity which . caused people '' 
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to look upon Protestantism with greater respect than ever 
before. 

At about the same time Philip decided that he must leave 
England. His father was about to {^dicate from his many 
thrones, and Philip would soon become King of Spain. Jilore- 
over, he felt like a fish out of water in England. His early 
attempts to be affable died away, and he could no longer 
disguise from himself or from others that his wife was an 
unattractive, middle-aged woman, or that he looked upon 
England as a half-barbarous country with an unpleasant cli- 
mate. So despit^tlie Queen’s entreaties, he departed, and 
never came back. 

jMary was overwhelmed with grief. Had God inflicted this 
bum^ation-on her because she had not acted vigorously enough 
against the heretics? Henceforward she would not be so 
remiss. Latimer, Eidley, and Cranmer were now brought 
Before an ^QclesiastiMl court at Oxford. They made no attempt 
to deny their Protestantism. Latimer and Eidley were burned 
fortbwj.tli, but Cranmer ’s execution was postponed. It would 
be very helpful to the Catholic cause if such a notable Pro- 
testant — the archbishop who had i>rouounced the divorce and 
had compiled the Prayer Book — were to make a public re^can- 
tation. Every kind of pr essur e was put upon him to do so. 
He was taken to see the burning of his two friends, he was 
plied with arguments by Catholic theologians, and it was 
hinted that he might continue to be archbishoj) in the Catholic 
Church. At last he gave way, and signed a recantation. 

But the Queen found it impossible to forgive the man who 
had inflicted such a grievous wrong uiion her mother, and 
Cranmer was told that his recantation would make no difference 
to his fate in tliis world. Then his courage returned to him. 
When on the morning of his execution, he was taken to repeat 
in public his denial of the reformed doctrines, he did just the 
opposite — ^he reaffirmed his whole-hearted Protestantism. He 
was hurried off to the stake, where he suffered vdth umflincl.ijng. 
courage, thrusting into the flames the hand that had signed the 
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recantation, that it might be the first part of his body to he 
burned. Queen J\lary had done a great deal of harm to her 
cause by her hardness of heart, for the incident •was a tre- 
mendous advertisement for the Protestant movement. 

During the next three 3 ^ears nearly three hundred persons — 
3 'oung and old, men and •women, bishops and worlring-men 
^ — were burned for their faith. AA^e English have alwaj^s been 
^'iess accustomed to these- sorts of governmental severities than 
'continental peojDles, and the persecution made an jndelible 
impression on the national mind. For centuries to come people 
associated pa palism with the fires of SmithfiekD and the con- 
nection with Spain. 


§ 111. The Uxiiappy Exdikg. — It is impossible not to pitj^ 
Queen ]\Iar 3 ’ in the disapj^ointments and perplexities which 
surrounded her during the last 3 ’'ear or two of her reign. Her 
husband had deserted her, and wrote her unkind letters, up- 
braiding her because parliament would not make him King of 
England. All her hopes that England would remain Catholic 
faded away, for there was now no likelihood that she would 
have a child, and the heir to the throne was her half-sister 
Elizabeth, who was a heretic at heart. The Pope scolded her 
because j^arliament would not i*estore the Church lands, in spite 
her efforts to induce it to do so. She must have realised 
that her persecution was doing her cause more harm than 
good — she was burning Protestantism in instead of burning it 
out. 

Then in 1558 she was tormented b 3 ’’ a cruel dilem ma in 
foreign policy. Pope Pius patriotic Italian who aimed 

at driving the power of Spain from Ital 3 ’^ with the aid of France. 
Thus a new phase of the old Habsburg-A^alois vendetta began. 
Philip of Spain naturall 3 ’- demanded that Mai\y should join in 
the war on his side; but this meant making war on the Pope — 


^ The great majority of the victims were from the south-eastern corner 
of the country — the nearest to the Continent and the most “advanced” in 
ideas: and many of them were burned in Srnithfield, just outside the city 
walls. 
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and even Henry VIII had never gone as far as that! And when, 
after months of agonised hesitation, she sent an army to defend 
the Spanish Netherlands from France, the French seized 
Calais — th e last English . possessjoii, in France . 

As a matter of historical fact, this was a gain rather than a 
loss, for Calais was useless to England, and was very expensive 
to guard; but at the same lime it was a ciaishing blow to 
national pride, Tlius it made the nation detest the connec- 
tion with Spain more than ever. 

Under the weight of these accumulated disasters, the im- 
happy Queen sank and died (November 1558). 



NOTES ON PERIOD III (1485-1558) 

KINGS OF ENGLAND 

Henry VII (1485-1509) 

Henry VIII (1509-1547) 

Edward VI (1547-1553) 

Mary (1553-1558) 


Emperor 


Popes : 


France : 
Spain : 


MOST IMPORTANT FOREIGN POTENTATES 
; Charles V (1519-1553) 

Also King of Spain (see below). Nepbew of Catherine pf 
Aragon. 

Julius II (1503-1513) 

Granted “dispensation” for marriage of Henry VIH to 
Catherine. 

Clement VII (1523-1634) 

Refused Henry VIII annulment of marriage with Catherine. 
Francis I (1515-1647) 

Great rival of Charles V. 

Ferdinand and Isabella (1479-1516) 

Their marriage created the Kingdom of Spain. 

Charles I (1516-1556) 

Became “Emperor Charles V” also (see above). 


No. 51.— HENRY VII’S CLAIMS TO THE THRONE. 


^^^/(l) Birth — but this claim was very weak. 

His mother was descended from Edward III, but her family (the 
Beauforts) was debarred from inheriting the throne by Act of Parlia- 
ment. 


(2) Conquest — the fact that he had defeated and killed the late 
King at Bosworth. 

There was still a lingering faith in “trial by combat” — that God 
would give victorj^ to the side that was in the right. 

(3) Act of^ Parliament — ^which simply stated that he was the ^ 
ri ghtful king,^? 

It might have been awkward to try to explain how and why. 

(4) Marriage — udth Elizabeth of York, the sole surviving child of 
Edward IV. 

In those times a husband took over, as a matter of course, all his 
wife’s rights to property and titles. 

m 
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No. 52.— "THE TUDOR DESPOTISM.” 

The three great Tudor sovereigns (Henry VII, Henry VIII, Eliza- 
beth) succeeded in setting up a strong central government, the con- 
trol of which was concentrated in their own hands. Under them 
the royal power (1) was felt in every part of the country; (2) kept 
in check the great nobles and made them obej' the law like anybody 
else; (3) strengthened the national unity, making people feel that 
the monarch personified the nation; (4) safeguarded national inter- 
ests, including commercial prosperity. 

This seemed to be “in the air” at that time — the same process was 
going on in Prance and Spain too. 

Henry VII was able to establish this system because : (1) the 
nation wanted it, being sick of the disturbances and uncertainties 
which had hindered progress during the previous century; (2) he 
found means to prevent the nobles from taking the law into their 
own hands (No3); (3) he amassed great wealth, largely by fines and 
forced loans extracted from the wealthy, which meant that he was 
not dependent for supplies on parliament. 

Edward IV (1461-1483) had made a beginning of this method of 
rule, but was too easy-going to carry it out as thoroughly as Henry VII 
now did. 

No. 63.— HOW HENRY VII KEPT THE NOBLES IN CHECK. 

(1) By “Sumptvary Laivs," ndiich made an end of “Livery and 
Maintenance.” 

"Livery and Maintenance” was the system which had grown up 
during the Wars of the Roses, by which nobles maintained bands of 
armed supporters who wore their colours or badges (§ 76). "Sump- 
tuary- Laws” are laws which restrict luxury and display. Those 
passed by Henry VII forbade anyone to maintain more than a limited 
number of dependants. 

(2) By the Court of Star Chamber. 

The judges on circuit had often been prevented from doing their 
duty in districts dominated by great nobles. Such influential mag- 
nates were now summoned before a court consisting of members of 
the King’s Council, which sat in the Star Chamber at Westminster, 
where they could not bully or bribe. 

(3) By making them pay fines, bencvolei^ces, and forced loans. 

A benevplence is a compulsory "gift,’’ and the forced "loans” were 

■ rarely repaid. By extorting these sums from the nobles, Henry weak- 

• ened them and strengthened himself at the same time. The ministers 
whom he chiefly employed on this unpleasant work were Empson and 
Dudley. They naturally became extremely unpopular. 

(4) By employing men of humble rank as ministers. 

Hitherto such ofiSces had strengthened the already too strong nobles. 
The new class of officials were entirely dependent on royal favour, and 
took care to keep it by' carrying out the royal will. Empson and 
Dudley are examples. 
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No. 54.— THE RENAISSANCE, AND AYHY IT DEVELOPED 
FIRST IN ITALY. 

A revival of interest in this world, and in human nature 
(“Humanism”). During the Middle Ages the Church had discour- 
aged such interests lest they should interfere with people's first duty 
— to prepare for the next world. But the Church had now lost some 
of lier grip, and men were becoming more worldly. 

Scholars now began to study once more the Greek and Latin writers 
who believed in making the most of this world. Painters began to de- 
pict actual men and scenes. Scientists began to study nature and base 
theories on collected facts. Explorers were egged on by desire to know 
more of the globe. People in general began to think for themselves 
about religion, instead of blindly accepting the doctrines of the Church; 

All this began in Italy, because there M’as more city life there 
than elsewhere, and city life was more civilised than rural life. 

England was comparative!}- a poor and backward country. Her 
modern greatness is based on commercial and industrial wealth, which 
has developed since. 

The Ren.\issance Popes. — The movement was greatly encouraged by- 
several of the Popes of this time, who were more interested in such 
worldly matters than in their spiritual duties. Alexander VI (1492-1503) 
was mainly concerned with building up the fortunes of bis family; 
Julius II (1503-1513) beautified Rome and started St. Peter’s; Leo X 
(1513-1522) was an enlightened patron of art and literature. 


No. 55.— “THE NEW LEARNING.” 

In the Middle Ages the chief books studied were the Bible and the 
philosophy of Aristotle — both in Latin translations; and students 
were concerned chiefly with the interpretation of these texts, according 
to the rules of logic. Under the influence of the Renaissance (N54), 
they now began to study not only Aristotle, but the poets and histo- 
rians of Greece and Rome in the original tongues, and to enjoy them 
rather than to treat them as text-books for mental gymnastics. 

The Oxford Reformers. — In England the new spirit first took a 
religious turn. Three students and teachers of the New Learning at 
Oxford — Jolm Colet, Erasmus (a Dutchman by birth), and Sir Thomas 
lllore — attacked and ridiculed the evil ways into which the Church 
had fallen (§ 63),* especially the dull stupidity of the medieval studies 
still carried oix by the monks. They sought a fresh outlook on religion 
by a straightforward study of the Greek Testament," and they de- 
lighted in the study of classical literature.’ 

* They did not question the essential doctrines of the Catholic Church, 
however — More eventually died a martyr to them. 

’ Colet and Erasmus lectured on this subject at Oxford. 

’ Colet founded St. Paul’s Scbodl for the teaching of “The New Learning.’’ 
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No. CO.— CAREER OF THOMAS WOLSEY (1471-lo30). 

Parentage : prosperous middle-class — like nearlj- all Tudor ministers. 

Brilliant student at Oxford. Entered Church — still high-road to 
success for ambitious men -with brains. (But times were changing — 
he was the last great English churchman-statesman.) Entered royal 
service under Henrj' VII. Attracted notice of Henry VIII by 
management of details of second campaign of French war (1513). 
Became chief minister — made advantageous treaty with France. Rapid 
advance to immense wealth and power. 

By 1520 ho was Chancellor, Cardinal-legate, Archbishop of York, 
Bishop -of Winchester and Tournaj', Abbot of St. Albans, Dean of 
Lincoln, etc., etc. 

General atm as mhustcr — to build up the power of the monarchy, 
on which his own power depended. Special interest — foreign affairs. 
General ai)n in foreipn policy — to' prevent either of the great rivals, 
the Habsburg Charles V (Emperor and King of Spain) and the Valois 
Francis I (King of France)j from becoming all-powerful — “Th^BalanceT-' 
of Power.” Thus to''make each of them feel that the support of Eng- 
land was worth having. The only way to make England count in 
European affairs — to act as ‘‘ make-weig ht” between these gi;ea;^riyal_s... 

Thus he aims at peace between them. If they come to blows, they 
would soon discover that England was too poor and weak, compar- 
atively, to be of much value to cilher. 

Alliance with the Emperor (lC2‘2 -l;’)2a). — When war became inevit- 
able, Wolsey arranged alliance with Charles V (the potentate who 
might get him made Pope, and Henry’s relative by marriage). But 
England played a very minor part in fighting. 

Brcalidown in Imperial Alliance (1525-1526). — (1) Wolsey had been 
disappointed of the papacy; (2) Charles V had upset the ‘‘Balance of 
Power” by a great victory over Francis at Pavia (1525), where 
Francis was taken prisoner; (3) Henry was thinking of divorce from 
Queen Catherine, Charles’s aunt (§ 91). 

Fall of TFolsciy over the “Divorce.” — Henry was no longer a mere 
“play-boy” — ^lie Avas now beginning to direct the details of govern- 
ment, Avhich made Wolsey’s position very difficult. The Cardinal was 
noAv instructed to obtain special sanction of Pope for Henry to re- 
marry. He failed, owing to circumstances (§ 92). So Henry had no 
further use for him. Wolsey Avas hated by all classes for his poAA-er, 
Avealth, and haughtiness. Henry Avas noAA' bent on a neAv line of 
policj' — to coerce the Pope. For this he needed popular support, and 
he AA’ould be doing a popular thing by disgracing Wolsey. Unfair 
accusation of breaking “Prmmunire” (§ 93), Deprived of all offices 
except archbishopric. Later accused of high treason. Died at Leices-- 
ter on his Avay to London from York, for his trial. 

. One of the chief Architects — and Victims — of the “Tddor 
Despotism.” 
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No. 57.— THE SIX STAGES IN HENRY VIII ’S BREACH WITH 
ROME. 

1529. Acts agawst Abuses — excessive fees, pluralities, Benefit of 
Clergy, etc. 

1532. Annates Act — giving the King power to withhold “first- 
fruits” (the income of the first year paid bj" newly appointed bishops, 
etc., to the Pope). 

1533. Act forhiclding Appeals to the Pope against decisions by 
English Church Courts. 

1534. Act of Succession, making children of Anne Bolejm heirs, 
in defiance of papal decree. 

1535. Act of Supremacy, declaring the King Supreme Head of 
the Church in England. 

1536. Act dissolvmg smaller monasteries — which made the breach 
irrevocable, for the purchasers of Church lands would never give 
them up. 

■ The parliament which passed all these acts, under the leadership of 
Thomas Cromwell, is sometimes called “The Long Parliament of the 
Reformation” (1529-1536). 

No. 58.— THE ACT OF SUPREMACY (1535). 

. . . Albeit the king’s majesty justly and rightfully is and ought to 
be the supreme head of the Church of England, and so is recognised 
b^' the clergy of the realm in their convocations; yet nevertheless, 
for corroboration and confirmation thereof, and for increase of virtue 
in Christ’s religion within this realm of England, and to repress and 
extirpate all errors, heresies and other abuses heretofoi-e used in the 
same, be it enacted by authority of this present parliament that the 
king our sovereign lord, his heirs and successors, kings of this realm 
shall be taken, accepted and reputed the only supreme head on earth 
of the Church of England, called Anglicana Ecclesia; and shall have 
and enjoy annexed and united to the imperial crown of this realm 
all honours, pre-eminences, jurisdictions, privileges, authorities, im- 
munities, profits and commodities to the said dignity of supreme head 
belonging and appertaining; and that our said sovereign lord . . , 
shall have full power and authority from time to time to visit, 
repress, redress, record, order, correct, restrain and amend all such 
errors, heresies, abuses, ofiences, contempts and enormities which by 
any manner of spiritual authority or jurisdiction ought to be law- 
fully reformed, repressed, ordered, i-edressed, corrected, restrained or 
amended . . . an}^ usage, foreign law, foreign authority, prescription 
to the contrary notwithstanding. . . . 

Note how clearly the visitation and dissolution of the monasteries is 
foreshadowed. Cromwell had them in mind, of course, when he drew 
up the Act and steered it through parliament. 
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No. 59.— CAREER OF SIR THOMAS MORE (1478-1535). 

One of the "Oxford Reformers” (N54) who wanted the Church to 
purge itself of the evils which were weakening it; but staunchly up- 
held its doctrines, including the supremacy of the Pope. 

A "Humanist,” devoted to “The New Learning" (N54); a man 
who enjoyed life. 

Snccessfnl lawyer . — Entered service of government. Became a 
personal friend of Henry VIII, who delighted in his wise and witty 
conversation. 

Wrote the "Utopia” (1516). 

Utopia was written to expose the social evils of the day. It laments 
existing conditions in England, especially the misery and crime result- 
ing from enclosures (N71). Then follows a description, supposed to he 
told bj’ a returned voyager, of an island in the New World, where 
conditions contrast with those prevailing in England. There are no 
class distinctions — light labour shared by all supplies all wants; no 
luxury, no poverty, no organised religion, no war. little government or 
taxation. (A strange ideal for a man who devoted his life to upholding 
the power of the Crown, and laid it down as a martyr to the authority 
of the Catholic Church !) 

Knighted (1521). Speaker of the House of Commons which defied 
Wolsey when he tried to browbeat it into making a grant for the 
second French war (1523). 

Became Lord Chancellor on the fall of Wolsey (1529); but dis- 
agreed with Acts destroying papal power (N67) and resigned. 

The King insisted on his taking an oath recognising him as 
Supreme Head of the Church. More refused, for he believed the 
Pope to be the Head. (He was quite ready to swear loyalty to 
Henry and to his heirs by Anne Boleyn.) 

Beheaded (1535), serene and cheerful to the last. 

Everybody who knew him adiiiired him and loved him. 

The Most Famous of the Martyrs for the Papal Supremacy. 

No. 60.— REASONS FOR THE DISSOLUTION OF THE MONAS- 
TERIES. 

The excuses for it rvere : (1) that the monasteries had outlived 
their usefulness; (§ 97) (2) that many of them (especially the smaller 
ones) ■were badly conducted, the monks living slack and sometimes 
disreputable lives; and (3) that they -u'ere conspiring -with the Pope 
against the King’s supremacy. 

Monasteries were not usually subject to the bishops, but had 
always been under the direct authority of the Popes. 

But the real reasons -u'ere : (1) that the King coveted their vast 
w’ealth; and (2) that the nobles and merchants (the tw^o classes of 
whieh parliament chiefly consisted) wanted the chance to buy estates 
cheapljL 
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No. 01.— RESULTS OF THE DISSOLUTION OF THE MONAS- 
TERIES. 

hiimediaic rcsvlts : (1) Such great quantities of land were sold 
that it went very cheaply. IMany middle-class men were able to 
buy large estates and set up as “landed gentry.” (2) The Pilgrimage 
of Grace {§ 99). 

The Act wlu'ch authorised the Dissolution said that the proceeds 
were to bo used for religious, educational, and charitable purposes: 
hut little was spent thus, though a few bishoprics, schools, and 
almshouses were founded. 

Iinlircci tchuUs : (1) The new landlords were more up to date in 
farming methods than the old monks had been. Hence more lands 
were “enclosed” (N71) for sheep farming, and more village folk 
thrown out of employment. (2) Until the Poor Law was passed in 
Elizabeth’s reign (§ 115), nobody took up the work of the monas- 
teries in relieving the poor. (3) The disappearance of the abbots 
from the House of Lords weakened the influence of the Church in 
parliament. (4) But by far the most important result was the 
STI iEXGTHENING 01’ THE “LaNDEH GeXTI.y” ClASS. 

Well-to-do merchants and lawyers were now able to buy estates, 
thus gaining the social dignity and political importance which on’ '\.- 
landowners possessed. This class was already becoming the mos vj 
important in tho country, but the Dissolution gave it a great stimulus. , 
(Incidentally, it was this class which was mainly responsible for 
overthrowing the power of the Crown in the following century.) 

No. 62.— CAREER OF THOMAS CROiMWELL (1485-1540). 

Merchant-lawyer in London. Emjjloyed by Wplse.y in various 
“shady” jobs for the government. Intelligent, keen-witted, coarse- 
grained, ruthless. 

His experience as lawyer and money-lender made him familiar with 
tho seamy side of life — he was expert at such matters as inventories 
and valuations. 

After Wolsey’s fall he worked himself into favour with the King. 
He supplied Henry with big plans, and devised the machinery for 
carrying them out. 

It was he who suggested to Henry that he should throw off the 
])apal power altogether and take control of the Church into his own 
hands; and it was he who put through the Acts of Parliament by 
which this revolution was brought about. 

It was he who suggested that as Plead of the Church Henry should 
abolish the monasteries and confiscate their wealth for his own use, 
and it was he who as Vicar-General did all the “dirty work” in 
connection therewith. 

He was gradually leading Henry towards complete Protestantism 
(the logical conclusion of all this), arranged alliance with German 
Lutheran prin,ces, sealed by marriage 'with Anne of Oleves. But 
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Henry suddenlj’ changed his mind, reversed the whole policy, repu- 
diated both the alliance and the M’ife, and cut off Cromwell's head 
(§ 100 ). 

Dramatically sudden — Cromwell had been made Lord Chamberlain 
and Earl of Essex only a month or two before. A fantastic charge of 
"high treason” against a minister whose worst crime was that ho 
had served the King too faithfully. But, as in the case of Wolsey, 
Henry made himself popular by sacrificing an unpopular minister as 
soon as he had served his turn. 

‘‘^Malleus Monachorum.” 


No. 63.— ■\VOLSEY AND CROMWELL: A COMPARISON. 

Both belonged to the new middle-class. 

Both great supporters of "The Tudor Despotism” (N52), and did 
much to build it up. But 

WonsEY Cromweli, 


Was the last great churchman- 
statesman. 

Was learned himself, and a friend 
to learning (Ipswich School and 
f Christchurch, Oxford). 

Was an expert in foreign policy. 

Was the representative of papal 
power in England. 

Did not get on with parliament — 
quarrelled with the only one he 
summoned. 


Was the first great layman- 
statesman. 

Was no scholar (though a clever 
lawyer); robbed education by Dis- 
solution. 

Blundered in foreign policy — lost 
his liead through it. 

Abolished papal power in Eng- 
land. 

Was an expert manager of parlia- 
ment — put through the separation 
from Rome by this means. 


Both incurred bitter hatred in serving the King "not rightly but 
too well.” 

Both took the blame for unpopular jrolicy from which the King 
profited. 

Both were left to the mercy of their enemies when they were no 
longer useful. 


No. 64.— THE PROGRESS OF PROTESTANTISM. 

Protestantism went much further than Luther (§ 90) had at first 
intended. Many' German princes supported it — some as an excuse 
for pillaging the wealth of the old Church. Luther u-as driven, in 
^f'lrguing in defence of his action, to deny many essential Catholic 
'doctrines. . ‘ , 

The Emperor Charles V (a firm Catholic)' might have put the 
movement dou'n if he had acted promptly, but he had a personal 
quarrel with the Pope, and was busy defending the Empire from the 
Turks. When at last he tried to take steps it w'as too late. At the 
Diet of Spires (1529) many of the princes protested against his 
7 
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decision' •(hence the name “Protestant”),' and he was unable to crush 
their resistance. 

A little later Jolm Calvin, a Fi'enchman, went much further than 
Euther in opposition to Catholicism — he would have no bishops or 
other ranks in the clergy except ministers, chosen by- their congre- 
'gations and assisted by laymen. This type of church is known as 
Presbyterian. Calvin set up the first in Geneva in 1541. ' 

lYo shall not he able to understand the history of the Tudor period 
unless wo grasp the broad difference between Catholic and Protestant 
points of view. The Catholic doctrine of Tran-suhslantiation (§ 03 n.) 
and The Apostolical Succession (§ 95) emphasise the distinction between 
priest and layman. And, in general, Catholics regard the organisation 
of tho Church and its sacraments as of the utmost importance for 
salvation, whereas Protestants sa}' that no such intermediary is necessary 
between the individual and God. Hence Catholics prefer to keep the 
Scriptures in Latin, and have Latin services; whereas Protestants want 
every man to read tho Bible for himself, and to take part in the sendees, 
and they therefore use a translated Bible and a Book of Common Prayer 
in the mother-tongue. Hence also Catholics go in more for ceremonies, 
vestments, ornaments, pictures, and music, while Protestants believe in 
simplicity of worship. We shall not be able to understand the history 
of the Tudor period unless we keep these broad distinctions in mind. 

No. 65.— THE .“REFORMATION” UNDER HENRY VIII WAS 
^ POPULAR. 

Tho nation as a whole was delighted (1) at the refusal to pay tri- 
bute to the Pope; and (2) at the withdrawal of many of the privileges 
of the clergy and at the limitation of their powers and fees. 

Opinions were more divided about the Royal Supremacy, but it 
was accepted without much demur. 

But there were as yet few out-and-out Protestants in England. 
The great majority quite agreed with the King in maintaining all the 
old doctrines and practices — except the supremacy of the . Pope; 

About 1536-1538 Henry wavered a little on this subject, but in 
1539 he swung back to Catholicism, and issued the Six Articles 
of Religion (sometimes called the “Whip with Six Strings,” because 
it was so severe), which requii'ed people to ' accept all the essentially 
Catholic doctrines. Hence the Pilgrimage of Grace (§. 99). , 

But many people regretted the loss of the monasteries, and resented 
the callous- way in which the monks were robbed and turned adrift 
under Cromwell’s directions. 

. „ \ 

No. 66.— HENRY VIII’S MARRIAGES AND THEIR POLITICAL 
^ SIGNIFICANCE. ' • ■ 

(1) Catherine of Aragon (1509-1533); marriage declared nuU; one 
daughter, Mary, born 1516. 

Led. to alliance with Spain . against .France, which, lasted till 1525. 
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• (2) An'nc Bolcyn (1533-1535); executed foi- high treason; one 
daughter, Elizabeth, born 1535. 

This man-iage led to the breach with the Pope. 

(3) Jane Scymojtr (1535-1536); died; one son, Edward VI, born 
1536.' 

Breach with papacy just completed; doubtful how far Henry will go 
towards Protestantism ; the Seymours strongly inclined that way. 

. (4) Anne of Gleves (1540); marriage declared null: no children. . 
Cromwell had warned Henry that Franco and Spain might unite to 
carry out crusade against him on behalf of the Pope; recommended 
coimter-allianco with Lutheran princes of Germany. Henry agrees 
reluctantly. But (a) the alliance proved unnecessary, as France and 
Spain fell out again; and (5) Henry did not like the looks of Anne. So 
he repudiated the whole thing and beheaded Cromwell. 

(5) Catherine Howard (1540-1542); executed for high treason; no 
children. 

Henry' 's later reaction against Protestantism (§ 101) was expressed 
by this marriage, the Howards being rivals of the Seymours and 
staunchlj' Catholic. 

(6) Catherine Parr (1543); survived him; no children. 

y Ho political significance; a widow woman to look after him and 
' ’ nurse him. 

No. 67.— RELATIONS WITH SCOTLAND UNDER THE FIRST 
TWO TUDORS. 

Scotland had bcen allied avith France against England otf and 
on ever since the time of Edward I (§ 50). Border-country con- 
stantly devastated by raids and counter-raids. 

This hostility continued througli the first half of the sixteenth 
century. Henry VII tried to stop it by marriage of his daughter 
Margaret to James IV (§ 85); but ivhen Henry VIII ivent -to war 
Avith France early in his reign (§ 88) the Scots invaded England 
and Avere defeated at Flodden (1513). The same thing happened 
again later in the reign, Avhen Henry Avas on bad terms Avith France. 
This time the Scots Averc overthroAA'n at Solway Moss (1542). James V 
died soon after, leaving the throne to an infant daughter — “Mary 
Queen of Scots.” 

Henry induced the Scottish nobles taken prisoner at Solway Moss 
to agree to the Treaty of Grecmvich (1543), by which the tAA'o coun- 
tries were to ■ be united by a marriage of Prince Edivard to Queen 
Mary. But the Scots felt that this Avould make Scotland- subject to 
'England, and they would not carry the treaty out. 

No. 68.— RELATIONS AVITH IRELAND UNDER THE FIRST 
TAA^'O TUDORS. 

English kings had long claimed supremacy over Ireland, but had 
only made their authority felt there very spasmodically (§§ 32, 68). 
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•Hexky VII sent Sir Edward Poynings as Lord Deputy. Poynings 
caused the Irish Parliament to pass "Poynings' Laws" (1494) : (1) No 
Irish Parliament to meet except when summoned by English King; 
(2) no laws to be discussed in it except by King’s consent.^ 

Henry VIII destroyed the power of the Earls of Kildare, who had 
made themselTes almost independent rulers of a large part of the 
coimtr}- — six of the family- were executed for treason. He was recog- 
nised as King (instead of “Lord”) of Ireland by the Irish Parlia- 
ment. He dissolved the Irish monasteries and was aclmowledged as 
Head of the Irish Church.* 

’ These laws remained in force for three centuries. 

- He gained the support of the Irish nobles for this by bestowing monas- 
tery lands on them. 

No. 69.— THE NAVY UNDER THE FIRST TWO TUDORS. 

Henry VII founded the Royal Navy in the modern sense of the 
term. He (1) built six warships; (2) established a royal dockyard 
at Portsmouth; (.3) made the first dry dock; (4) encouraged the mer- 
cantile marine by giving a rebate of customs duties on the first 
long-distance voyage of new ships. 

Henry VIII made the Navy one of his chief interests. He^ 

(1) designed ships himself, and was proud to act as pilot on them; 

(2) built the finest ship afloat (the Great Harry)', (3) introduced 
heavier guns firing through portholes, in place of the customary light 
guns mounted on the “castles” (4) founded the Board of Admiralty 
and Woolwich Arsenal; (5) left a royal fleet of eighty-five vessels. 

’ This began the English tradition that naval actions should be fought 
at long range instead of b\- boarding. 

No. 70.— CHARACTER OF EDWARD VI AND OF HIS REIGN. 

Only nine when he became king, and fifteen when he died. Always 
ailing in health and precocious in mind. Very interested in religion 
— a convinced Protestant, owing to the influence, first of his mother’s 
family (Seymours) and then of Northumberland (§ 105). 

For the first two and a half years (1547-1549) the government 
was under the King’s uncle, the Lake of Somerset, who took the 
title of Lord Protector. For the last three and a half years it was 
under John Dudley, Duke of Nortlmmbcrland . Both professed to be 
Protestants — and both made money by robbing the Church. 

Thus the chief characteristic of the reign is that the English 
Church now rec.yme definitely Protestant, whereas Henry VIIL 
had kept it strictly Catholic in doctrine, even when he made it inde-'h 
pendent of the Pope. 

No. 71.— ECONOMIC TROUBLES UNDER THE TUDORS. 

(1) The turning of arable land into -pasture. The medieval system 
of agriculture never recovered from the shock of the Black Death 
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(1349). Corn-growing no longer paid so well as sheep-farming, for 
wool was more in demand than ever, now that cloth was made in 
England as M'ell as in the Netherlands. So many landowners turned 
their lands into sheep-runs. This caused severe unemployment, for 
sheep-farming requires much less labour. 

Sir Thomas More had lamented this evil in the Utopia (N59). 
Henry VIII had tried to stop it by statute, but had no officials to see 
the Act carried put. 

' (2) Powerful landlords, in “enclosing” their lands for sheep- 
farming, often included the commons and waste lands on which the 
poorer villagers had grazed their cattle, etc. 

Enclosures were fences round the open fields to prevent the sheep 
from straying. Both Henry VIII and Somerset tried to stop this in 
vain. Too many influential people were profiting by it. Ket’s Rebel- 
lion (§ 104) was a protest against it. 

(3) Migration into the towns by people thrown out of work by the 
above two causes. They took up trades for which they had not been 
trained as apprentices under the medieval system, which caused un- 
emploj'ment and confusion in the towns too. 

(4) Dissolution of monasteries led to much land falling into the 
hands of middle-class men who had made money in business and 
wanted to make their estates pay by “up-to-date” methods of farm- 
ing. Also the poor missed- the relief which the monks used to dis- 
pense; also thousands of monks were now amongst the “unemployed.” 

(5) Increase of gold and silver circulating in Europe owing to the 
discovery of mines in Peru and Mexico. This raised prices, and 
therefore diminished the value of wages. 

Wages rose too, but lagged far behind prices. In 1500 a quarter 
of wheat cost 4s. ; in 1550, 8s. ; and in 1600, 20s. ; while the average 
weekly wage of a labourer at those dates was 3s., 4s., and 5s. 
respectively. 

(6) Debasement of coinage— ihe government paying its debts in 
coins of less than their face value. This hampered business; nobody 
knew what any coin was really worth, and foreign merchants would 
not take the hase coin at all. 


No. 72.— CHARACTER AND CAREER OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 

John Dudley, Earl of Warwick, afterwards Duke of Northumber- 
land (son of Henry VII ’s old extortioner (§ 85)). Leader of party on 
..^Regencj' Council who (being enclosers themselves) opposed Somerset’s 
' agrarian policy (§ 104). Himself put down Ket’s rebellion with a 
strong hand, supplanted the Protector, and afterwards had him 
executed. 

A ■ COXTKAST TO SOMERSET. BOLD, UNPRINCIPLED MAN OF ACTION. 

Pretended to be a thoroughgoing Protestant, and gained a great hold 
over the pious boy-King. But his real aim was to rob the Church. 
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Government became bankrupt through his mismanagement and 
dishonesty. Ruined tiiousands of poor folk bj' (1) encouraging en- 
closures; (2) dissolving chantries; (3) debasing coinage worse than 
ever. IJ 

It is probable that the abolition of the chantries caused more distress 
even than the dissolution of the monasteries, because it affected a 
greater number of the poorest class of people, 

'When Edward Yl died, Northumberland tried to place his daughter- 
in-law, Lady Jane Grey, on the throne. But the nation rallied 
roimd the rightful heir, the Princess Mary (§ 106). Northumberland’s 
conspiracy collapsed. He surrendered, and was executed. 

No. 73.— CHARACTER OF QUEEN MARY AND OF HER REIGN. 

Her whole life centred round her Catholic faith — the more so 
because she felt that her mother had been a martyr to it. Her .great 
aim was to rest-ore England to the authority of the Pope. Half 
Spanish herself, she married her relative, Philip II. 

Her accession was greeted with enthusiasm (§ 106), but she soon 
lost all her popularity. This was due (1) (chiefly) to her marriage, 
which threatened loss of national independence; (2) (to a lesser 
degree) because of her persecution of Protestantism; and (3) (in the 
last year of her reign) because she lost Calais. 


-No. 74.— MARY TUDOR AND MARY STUART ; A COMPARISON. 


Mart Tudor 

Half Spanish (mother : Catherine 
of Aragon). 

Queen of England. 

Married into her mother’s family: 
Prince of Spain. 

-Spanish Catholic influence be- 
comes strong in English govern- 
ment. 

Husband becomes Philip II of 
Spain. 

If a son had been born England 
might have been absorbed in Spain. 

No child born. Mary died. 

Protestant independence of Spain 
vigorously maintained by the English 
nation (§ 114). 

jV.R. — T his fact that the English 
some danger of attack from a foreign 
after centuries of enmity; and led to 
person of lung James (son of Mary 


Mart Stuart 

Half French (mother: Mary' of 
Guise). 

Queen of Scotland. 

Married into her mother’s family : 
Dauphin of Prance. 

French Catholic influence be- 
comes strong in Scottish govern- 
ment. 

Husband becomes Francis II of 
France. 

If a son had been born Scotland 
might have been absorbed in France. 
■ No child born. Francis died. 

Protestant independence of France 
vigorously maintained by the Scot- 
tish nation (§ 112). 

and Scottish nations were ■ both in 
Catholic Power drew them together, 
the linion of the two crowns in the 
Stuart) , in 1603. - 
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No. 75.— A DEFENCE OF THE MARIAN PERSECUTION. 

(1) Very few people then believed in “toleration"; everybody was 
agreed that it was the duty of the government to secure national 
unity, even in matters of belief. 

If people bad believed that ‘‘there arc many roads to heaven,” the 
martyrs would not have been so ready to give their lives for what 
•they felt to be “the only way.” 

(2) Neither Mary nor the Catholic bishops such ns Bonner were 
cruel by nature. The Queen felt that her first duty to her subjects 
was to save them from an eternity of torment in bell. 

Tho bishops who conducted the trials tried bard to get the accused 
persons to recant. 

(3) Three hundred victims in three years (1555-1558) seems severe 
to us, but it was trivial compared to religious persecution abroad. 

Furthermore, there were personal excuses for Mary. Her youth had 
been mado unhappy by the ill-treatment of her mother, and she now 
became soured by her ill-bcalth and her husband’s coldness and 
neglect. 

No. 76.— CAREER OF THOMAS CRANMER (1489-1556). 

Cambridge don — theologian. Said that Henry VIII need not get 
Pope’s authority for remarriage (§ 9.3). Henry VIII made him 
Archbishop of Canterbury to caiTy the thing through himself. Held 
Church Court at Dunstable, and pronounced that Henry had never 
been legally married to Catherine (1533). 

A doubting, questioning, hesitant spirit, ho became more Protes- 
tant in his views ns time went on; but he did not anger Henry by 
going too far, and always had a moderating influence over him, even 
in his crusty old ago. 

Under Edward VI ho became definitely Protestant. Compiled and 
translated tho two Prayer Boohs — a masterpiece of English prose 
(§ Wl). 

Under Mary, fried for heresy (along with Latimer and Ridley) at 
Oxford. Condemned, but his burning postponed so that he might 
recant, which would be n striking success for the Catholic reaction. 
Taken to repeat in public his recantation on the morning of his 
execution, he caused a great sensation by repudiating it instead. 
Thus his death did more for that cause even than his life (§ 110). 

Don’stable Judgment — English Praveii Book — Protestant JIartyr. 
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1. Explain wlij- the reign of Henr}' YII is regarded as marking a new 

epoch in the history of England. (uw ’32.) 

2. What were the chief problems confronting Henry VII at his accession? 

How far were they a legacy from the past? (lm ’22.) 

3. In what respects did the character of the monarchy change under 

Henry YII? (lm ’24.) 

4. The end of the fifteenth century is generally regarded as marking the 

commencement of “modern history." How far did Henry VII grasp 
the importance of the changes that wei'o taking place, and in what 
respects did he show himself to he “the first of modern English 
statesmen”? (lgs ’22.) 

0 . Examine the effects in intellectual life in England of : (a) the invention 
of printing; (b) the work of the “Oxford Reformers.” (oL ’23.) 
What were the chief effects of the Renaissance in England? In what 
respects did it pave the %vay for the Reformation? (lm ’22.) 

7. Y'hat is meant b}' “The New Learning”? (b ’32.) 

8. Discuss the following statement; “Wolsey imitated on a larger. scale 

the foreign policy of Henry VII.” (oL ’27.)'',^ 

9. Show the attitude of each of the following towards the Protestant 

Reformation: (a) Sir Thomas Moi'e; (b) Desiderius Erasmus; (c) 
hlartin Luther; (d) Henry VIII. (own ’31.) 

10. Illustrate from the events of the reign of Henry VIII what is meant 

by “The Tudor Despotism.” (lm ’32.) 

11. Cornpare the sendees rendered to England by Henry VII and Henry 

YIIL. (B ’32.) 

12. “A noble, wise, and liberal prince.” “A lion that must not know 

his strength.” Discuss these two opinions of Sir Thomas More 
about Henry VIII. (oc ’32.) 

13. Can the word “Reformation” be applied to the changes which were 

made by Henry VIII in the Church? (oc ’27.) 

14. By what methods did the first two Tudors succeed in winning the 

countrj^ gentry to the Crown? (oc ’28.) 

15. How far was the Reformation in England under Henry VIII a reli- 

gious movement, and how far political? (lgs ’22.) 

16. What causes contributed to the establishment of an absolute monarchy 

on the part of the first two Tudor sovereigns? (lm ’24.) 

17. Discuss the foreign policy of Henry VIII. (lgs ’24.) 

18. “No English sovereign left so large a personal mark upon the nation 

as Henry VIII.” Examine this assertion. (lm ’22.) 

19. Illustrate and account for the slow development of Protestantism under 

Henry VIII and its rapid progress under Edward VI. (lm ’24 .)N 

20. What did the Reformation movement in England owe to : (a) Arch-^ 

bishop Cranmer, and (5) the Protector Somerset? (cl ’32.) 

21. What were the causes of popular discontent in the reigns of Edward VI 

and Mary? Give an account of one revolt in each reign that was 
caused by this discontent. (oL ’32.) 

22. What effect did the conversion of arable land into pasture have upon 

the social and economic life of England during this period? (nujb ’31.) 
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PERIOD IV 


THE ELIZABETHAN AGE 
(1558-1603) 

The dcaih. of Queen j\[ary ivithout children left the throne 
to her half-sister Elizabeth, the daughter of Anne Bolcijn. 
She teas the last and greatest of the Tudors, «??cZ her reign 
gives the completest example of ivhat we have called “The 
Tudor Despotism’’ — an all-poiocrful monarchy broad-based on 
the support of the nation. 

iy She ivas confronted ivith several grave difficxdties. During 
the first tivo-thirds of her reign she grappled heroically ivith 
these problems, and solved them all — partly by good fortune, 
and partly by her genius for politics. In the course of the 
struggle the English nation became definitely Protestant in 
religion, and laid the foundation both of its overseas trade and 
of its proivess in naval warfare. The defeat of the Spanish 
j Armada marked the close of this era, and the last third of the 
reign (1588-1603) tvere “the spacious days,’’ ivhen the country 
felt prouder, safer, and more self-confident than ever before. 

CHAPTER XXV 

DANGERS OVERCOME 
1558-1563 

112. First Daxger: The Claim of Mary Stuart. — Eliza- 
beth’s girlhood had been blighted by the fate of her mother 
(§ 98), and during her sister’s reign she had lived in danger of 
the headsman’s axe for weeks at a time (§ 108). But these 
troubles and anxieties had not broken her spirit — they had 
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hardened it. She was now a young woman of twenty-five, 
cool-headed and cold-hearted, a supremel}' able player of the 
game of politics, cunning and unscrupulous. But she •was 
entirely devoted to the welfare of her people. She boasted to 
her first Council that she was “mere English,” and the key- 
note of her reign was patriotism. She had inherited her 
father’s instinctive understanding of the nation’s feelings — 
above all, its passionate desire to be free from the infiuence 
of foreign Powers. 

Like her sister, Elizabeth was confronted at her accession by 
another claimant to the throne. Indeed, Mary Stuart was a 
far more formidable rival than poor j’^oung -Jane Grey had been. 
Her claim rested on the fact that Catholics denied Cranmer’s 
power to annul Henry VIII ’s marriage to Catherine of Aragon. 
If the archbishop had not that power, then Henry was still 
legally married to Catherine at the time of his wedding with 
Anne Boleyn, and in that case he was not legally married to 
Anne when Elizabeth was born. That meant that Elizabeth 
could not legall}^ inherit the throne.. And if Elizabeth had no 
rightful claim, then the heir was undoubtedly Mary Stuart.^ 

kloreover, IMary was a very powerful personage. \ Firstly, 
she was Queen of Scotland in her own right.^-^ Secondly, in 
1559 her husband, the Dauphin, became lung of France, and 
she might, therefore, count on the powerful support of the 
French monarchy. Thirdly ,3 Catholics everywhere — even’ in 
England — believed that she was the rightful heir ((N74), 

\ But this is only one side of the picture. There were circum- 
stances which nullified each of Mai'y’s assets. In the first place, 
she lost all control over Scotland owing to a great religious re- 
volution which swept the country in 1559. Largely owing to 
the preaching of John Knox (a disciple of Calvin, HGI), the 
Scottish people became ardent Protestants, aiM revolted agaijnst 
the French Catholics who were ruling the country on bel^alf of 
the absent Queen. Thej’’ sent to Elizabeth for help, and with 
the aid of English troops and ships they expelled the French 
^ See “The Tudor Succession,” p. 178. 
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V fi'om Scotland for ever (T reaty of Edi nbiirgh, 1560). Thus 
\ Elizabeth succeeded where Henry VIII and Protector Somer- 
set had failed.. The old Franco-Scottish connection which had 
been such a danger to England for centuries was broken at 
last (N67). Henceforth • the Scots looked to England for 
iriendship instead of to France. 

Secondly, Mary lost all chance of French support for her 
claim when her husband died after a very short reign. He 
was succeeded bj? his young brother, Charles IX, which meant 
that all power was in the hands of the Queen-mother, who 
had no love for her daughtei'-in-law. 

Thirdly, although English Catholics might hold that, strictly 
speaking, Mary was the rightful heir, yet national feeling was 
stronger than religious feeling in the country. After all, Elizabeth 
was an Englishwoman, the daughter of “bluff King Hal,” where- 
as Mary was a foreigner, who had never set foot on English soil. 

§ 113. Second Danger: Keligious Strife. — In those days 
most people took it for granted that it was the duty of the 
government to settle religious questions for the whole nation. 
The English people had as a whole acquieseed in Henry VIII’s 
abolition of papal supremacy; they'had rhostly accepted the 
English Prayer Book and Protestant doctrines under Edward VI 
(though they did not like the robbery of the Church) ; and they 
had cheerfully gone .back to Catholic worship under Mary 
(though many resented her persecution). But at the accession 
of Elizabeth the nation was becoming bewildered . These 
repeated changes were loosening the bonds of national unity, 
which it was her great aim to strengthen. So jier fir st t ask j\vas 
to establish a truly n atio nal Church. Some of her subjects were 
out-and-ont, .Catholics.; ..others were out- :md-out Protestants ; 
and there were people of every shade of religious belief between 
these two extremes. Unlike her sister and brother, Elizabeth 
had no strong religious principles. Her great object was not to 
save her subjects’ souls, but to guide the ship of State safely 
through the dangers which surrounded it. She was- as deter- 
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mined as her father had been that the sovereign should have 
complete control of religion as well as complete political power. 
She therefore determined to set up a national Church, to which 
as many as jjossible of her subjects could belong, whether they 
were at heart Protestants or Catholics. With this in view, she 
contrived that the doctrines and practices of this Church were 
such that people could interpret them in different ways. 

Thus, she gave up her father’s claim to be “Supreme Head” 
of the Church (N58). The Act of Snprcviacy (1559) merely 
said that she was “sujinnme governor as well of things spiritual 
as of things temporal.’’ ft came to the same thing, but it did 
not sound so un-Catholic. Catholics could attend the national 
Church and still believe that the Pope was their head — pro- 
vided that they did not act on that belief. 

The Act of Uniformity (1559) compelled the clergy to use 
the English Prayer Book compiled by Cranmer (§ 102), but it 
was slightly modified and people were left to believe that its 
words meant whatever they wanted them to mean.^ 

§ 114. Third D.a.xger: Philip of Spain. — Another critical 
question for which the 3 mung Queen had to find an answer 
during the first few months of her reign was how to treat King 
Philip II. Philip was an ardent Catholic. As husband of the 
late Queen he had contrived that England should once more 
come under the spiritual authority of the Pope. He, was 
anxious that this reconciliation should not be undone, and he 
was equall}’’ anxious to add England to the vast dominions 
which he controlled. ^ h e_^ ffered marriage to Elizabeth . 

The Queen was sorely tempted, for a close personal connection 
with Spain would protect her from the hostility of France. But 
she realised that marriage with Philip had turned the nation 
against her sister (§ 107), and the support of her peojile was 

^ The Thirty-nine Articles, defining the doctrines of the Church, were 
not issued until 1571, when it had become necessary to take a definite 
stand against the Pope. The great majority of the doctrines were similar 
to those of the Catholic Church, and it is noteworthy that, even such an 
essentially Catholic doctrine as transubstantiation (§ 90 n.) was not denied 
in the first draft of the Articles. 
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everything to lier. Moreover, she realised that Philip would be 
bound to support her against her rival, in any case; for the 
Franco- Spanish feud was still acute, and he would never 
allow a French princess to become Queen of England if he 
could help it. 

So she refused him, much to his astonishment; and here was 
another dangerous corner safelj' passed. 

t-V' § 115. Fourth Daxgeu; Ecoxomic Distress. — The last and 
most obstinate of the problems which Elizabeth had inherited 
was the economic dislocation which was paralysing both the 
government and the nation (N71). The reasons for these evils 
had all become more acute than ever during the last reign, 
and it was urgently necessary to find remedies for them. 

To lessen the had effects of “enclosures” she did not (like 
- her predecessors) merely forbid them by law — that was like 
squeezing in a swollen face to cure toothache. Her methods 
were slower hut surer — the encouragement of manufactures 
and commerce. This led to a steady increase of town popula- 
tions, and these town populations required foodstuffs, which 
had to be grown on the manors. This gi'adually sent up the 
price of corn, and encouraged landlords to go back to arable 
farming. 

To remedy the disturbed state of the towns, parliament 
passed the Statute of A'ppiynticcs (1563), which enacted that 
nobody might carry on a trade~ until he had served a seven 
years’ apprenticeship, and that masters were to be responsible 
for the welfare of their apprentices.^ 

As a substitute for the alms which the monasteries had 
dispensed to the poor, parliament passed a series of Poor Laios 
(the last and most’ important in 1601), which provided that a 
poor-rate should be raised from the landowners in each district, 
and used for the relief of the destitute by elected “overseers.” 

‘ This law was a sign of the times. Commerce and unemployment had 
in the Middle Ages been regulated by Gilds and Corporations (§ 44); but 
these organisations were now decaying, and such matters were now con- 
trolled by the national government. 
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, A prompt and drastic remedy- was found for the debasement 
of the coinage. The government announced a date after 
which it would be a crime to possess base coins, and mean- 
while these were exchanged at the Treasury at a rate a little 
above their real value. This was hard on the people who hap- 
pened to hold a good deal of the bad monej’’, but it was the 
only possible cure for the evil, and the whole countrj^ soon 
felt the benefit of its surgical operation.^ 



CH.A.PTER XXVI A ' - ' n 

THE QUEEN YEBS X^S_THE CATHOLIC EEACTION 
, ;C. 1560-1580 

§ 116. The Couxter-Reformatiox. — We have seen how, at 
the accession of Elizabeth, the danger from France and Spain 
was lessened bj'- their hostility to each other (§89). But it 
always seemed likely that circumstances would change, and 
that one or other of them would find an opportunity to invade 
England on behalf of the Pope. For the recovery of the Catholic 
Church was very much “in the air.” The Reformation had 
robbed the Church of a large part of Europe during the ’twenties 
and ’thirties of the centmy, but a great deal of the lost ground 
was regained by the “Counter-Reformation” which took place 
during the ’sixties and 'seventies. One great reason for this 
w^as the new spirit which came over the papacy. From 1559 
onwards successive Popes devoted themselves heart and soul 
to making up for the losses which the Church had suffered 
through the slackness and worldliness of their predecessors the 
“Renaissance Popes” (N54); and they wei'e so far successful 
that by 1580 the tendency towards Protestantism in France, 
Poland, Ireland, Belgium, and southern Cermany had been 

’ In dealing vitli this problem the Queen had the, advice of Sir Thomas 
Gresham, a very able business man n-ho was one of the first to study such 
problems. 
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quite checked — these countries \vere henceforward definitely 
and permanent^ Catholic. The central figure in this great 
movement was Philip of Sixain. His vast possessions on both 
sides of the Atlantic made 'him the most powerful monarch 
in tho' world, and he had a ‘‘single-track mind” — his one idea 
was to destroy Protestantisrii, to make Christendom a ‘‘seam- 
less garment.” Por this object he drudged all his life with 
tireless patience. It was certain that he would never rest 
content so long aa England was outside tho Catholic Church; 
the only question was how and when would he strike. 

The Valois kings of France were less whole-hearted about 
their religion, but during these yeai’s they took a decided stand 
against the spread of Protestantism among their subjects — as 
witness the Massacre of St. Barttwlpmcw (1572), when all the 
leading Protestants in the country were murdered in the course 
of a few hours. 


» § ^117.. ^LizAnETH suppoiiTS FoREiGX Eecellioxs. — It Seem- 
^ed ''i nevit able that, sooner or later, a ‘‘ci;^usade” would be 
undertaken against England, but Elizabeth set herself to delay 
it as long as possible. For year by year England was growing 
stronger and more self-confident and better able to resist an 
attack: 


One circumstance that helped her in this policy was the fact 
that both France and Spain were hampered by disturbances 
among their own subjects. The Huguenots, as the French Pro- 
testants were called, extorted from the government an Edict, 
of Toleration, by which they were to be allowed freedom of 
worship;. but there- was a strongly Catholic party at the Court 
which was constantly urging the King to persecute them. The 
consequence was that a . series of terrible TFa7’s of Religion 
broke out. These wars went on intermittently for thirty years, 
impoverishing the country and paralj^sing the govei’nment. 

The condition of the Netherlands was even worse. They 
formed the most prosperous part of the dominions of the 
Spanish King, with thriving towns, and an intelligent popula- 
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lion, engaged for llie most j^art in the manufacture of woollen 
goods. Discontent had long been growing there, partlj'- 
because King Philip ignored the burghers’ claims to self- 
government, but chiefly because of his attempts to root out 
Protestantism. Philip assured the Pope that he would rather 
exterminate his subjects than allow them to be heretics. In 
15G7 lie sent the Duke of Alva and twelve thousand picked 
>Spanish troops with definite instructions to stop at nothing 
to stamp out j-eligious and political liberty. The reign of 
terror whicli followed goaded the Ketherlanders into open revolt, 
under the leadership of the Prince of Orange, better known 
as “William the Silent.’’ Orange had hitherto been a Catho- 
lic and a supporter of the Spanish government, but Alva’s 
cruelties made him turn Protestant and devote the rest of his 
life to organising resistance to King Philip. 

In these rebellions Elizabeth saw an obvious line of policy 
for herself. By fomenting them she could keep her enemies 
busy at home, and thus prevent them from attacking h.er. If 
the movements were suppressed, her hour of danger would 
he at hand. 

Still, she had to go cautiously to work. Supporting foreign 
rebellions cost mone}', and her revenue was barely sufficient 
to cover the ordinary expenses of government. Besides, if 
she Went too far there was always a danger that she might 
provoke the injured rulers to attack her vlthout waiting to 
supi^ress their rebellions first. So she had to play an “under- 
hand’’ game, to use her own expression.' She helped the 
Ketherlanders and the Huguenots just sufficiently to keep their 
resistance going, and buoyed them up with hopes that she 
would shortly do more for them; but she did all this secretly, 
and repeatedly denied to the kings of France and S 2 )ain that 
she was doing anything at all. But she was an adept at this 
sort of trickery — in fact, she seemed to enjo}’- it. 


§ 118. The First Catholic Plot.— But Elizabeth’s danger 
from the Catholic reaction was not limited to foreign Powers: 
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some of her own Catholic subjects were ready to conspire 
against her government. For the most part these zealots were 
inhabitants of the northern counties. We have already seen 
(§ 99) that these parts were more backward and old-fashioned 
than the south, and that they were less under the control of 
the government. The effects of Hemy VIII ’s Council of the 
North ^'• 61 %' Nullified by the fact that the great nobles of those 
parts got themselves appointed as members of it. Thej^ still 
exercised almost as great a swa}'^ over their tenants as in feudal 
times. They very much disliked the system of strong central 
government which the Tudor sovereigns had established, and 
they resisted it as much as they possiblj’- could. The hatred 
which under Henry VIII they had felt for Thomas Cromwell 
(§ 99) they now felt for Elizabeth’s great minister. Sir William 
Cecil. For, like Cromwell, .Cecil was a man of middle-class 
birth, who built up the royal authority with the support of the 
“new rich” people who had bought the monastery lands; and 
— again like Cromwell — he was strongly anti-Catholic. 

During the first ten years of Elizabeth’s reign discontent 
merely smouldered in these northern shires, but in 1568 it was 
fanned into a flame by the ai-rival there of Mary Queen of 
Scots. Mary had returned to her kingdom of Scotland in 
1561. She had found her position there very unpleasant, for 
her subjects disliked her both because she was French and 
because she was Catholic (§ 112). Into the exciting and 
romantic events of the next few years we cannot enter here — 
how she married her cousin Lord Darnley, by whom she had 
a son; how Darnley grew jealous of her confidential secretary, 
Eizzio, and murdered him; how she fell in love with Bothwell, 
who murdered Darnley and married her; and how a rebellion 
against the authority of this ruffian compelled her to abdicate 
in favour of her little son James, who was henceforth brought 
up as a Protestant; and how she was- eventually forced to flee 
across the border. All that concerns us here is the effect of her 
presence in England. Elizabeth did not quite know how to 
treat her — whether as a prisoner or as a guest; and in the end 
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she drifted into a sort of comjjromise between these two poli- 
cies. But the malcont eijt northern nobles had now a person- 
age to rally round, and they formed a conspiracy to compel 
Elizabeth to dismiss Cecil, and recognised Mary as the heir to 
the throne of England. The leading conspirators were the 
Duke of Norfolk and the Earls of Westmorland and Noi't 
tliumberland. Cecil found out what was in the wind, and the 
Queen frightened Norfolk into abandoning the plot. The others 
mustered their followers and tried to get possession of Mary. 
But the government carried her off to a more secure place of 
residence — a castle in the midlands. The rebels did not know 
what to do next; while they were hesitating, their foi’ces 
melted away, and the two earls fled the countiy. 

§ 119. The Secoxd Catholic Blot. — In the following year 
the Pope issued a Bnll of Eiccommnnicaiion- (1570) against 
Elizabeth, declaring that she was a usurper, and calling upon 
English Catholics to help to dethrone her. If this Bull had 
been issued a year earlier it would have encouraged all the 
zealous Catliolics in England to support the “Northern Earls,” 
and their rebellion might very likely have been successful. 
But by the time it appeared the northerners were defeated 
and depressed, and the only effect of it was to stir up another 
half-hearted conspiracy which the government had no diffi- 
culty in suppressing. 

This time Norfolk’s chief fellow-conspirator was an Italian’ 
banker living in London named Biclolfi. Their designs were 
far more drastic than those of the previous year. Elizabeth 
was to be “got rid of” altogether, and Mary was to marry 
Norfolk and become Queen of a united Catholic Great Britairi. 
But Cecil again scented out the plot before it had time' to 
mature. Eidolfi had gone' abroad to seek foreign' help, lint 
Norfolk was executed. 

The Queen and Cecil had survived a very dangerous crisis, 
and Elizabeth made her faithful’ minister “Lord Burghley” 
to reward his success in dealing with, it. 
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§ 120. Persecution of Catholics begins. — These events 
caused a change for the worse in the position of English Catho- 
lics. Hitherto Elizabeth had taken no active steps against 
them. As we have seen, she cared little about differences in 
religious doctrine — her great object was to rule over a united 
nation. So long as Catholics did not act dislo 3 ’^all 3 '- she left 
them prettj’^ much alone, hoping that as time went on more and 
more of them would drift into suiiporting the national Church. 
The Act of Uniformity (§ 113) had required all people to 
attend services in their parish churches, but hitherto the fines 
for “recusancy” had rarelj"^ been inflicted. But the Pope’s Bull 
of Excommunication changed the whole situation. It threat- 
ened eveiy Englishman who honoured the Queen or obej’^ed her 
commands with a papal curse. Henceforth all zealous Catholics 
fell under the suspicion of being traitors at heart. The penalties 
' for recusancy were not only enforced, but increased in severitjL 
Catholics were now compelled to choose between loyalty to 
the Pope and loyaltj’’ to the Queen, and many of them began 
to attend their parish churches as proof of their patriotism. 

The next Pope, Gregory XIII (1572-1585), tried to put a 
stop to this. He started a Jesuit College at Rome to train 
young English priests to act as missionaries to their native 
land. They were taught that the most effective way of winning 
back their fellow-countrymen to the Catholic Church would 
be to die as martyrs for it. The most famous of these Jesuit 
niissionaries was Thomas Campion. He arrived in 1580, and 
for a year he wandered about the country, sometimes preach- 
ing openly in market-places, sometimes lying hidden in the 
houses of Catholics. Then he was captured, tortured, and 
executed as a traitor, though it was not proved at his trial that 
he had ever uttered a disrespectful word against the Queen. 

He was the first of two hundred English Catholics who suf- 
fered death for their faith in the last twenty years of the reign. 
The Queen and her Council always maintained that the victims 
were executed, not for being Catholics, but for being traitors; 
but few of them had really conspired against the sovereign. 
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Nevertliclcss, lliere was a good deal of truth in the Queen’s 
claim that she did not persecute Catholics until the actions of 
their Church compelled her to. She boasted that she “opened 
windows into no man’s soul” — she did not inquire into her 
subjects’ beliefs so long as they sui)ported her goverament. 
But national unity was the great object which she kept ever 
before her eyes, and that unity was threatened when the papal 
excommunication called upon Catholics to renounce their alle- 
giance to her. Campion did not actually incite people to 
rebellion, but if ho had succeeded in drawing the nation back 
to the papal authoihy, the Queen’s whole i^olicy would have 
been ruined. 


CHAPTER xxvn 

THE BIRTH OF BRITISH SEA-POWER 

1550-1580 

§ 121. Before Britaxxia ruled the Waves. — It is difficult for 
us to-day to realise that it was. only in Tudor times that Eng- 
land became a sea-power. In the Middle Ages European 
commerce centred in the Mediterranean, and English mer- 
chants for the most part confined their voyages to the Channel 
and the North Sea (§ 86). But the great voyages of dis- 
covery in Henry VII ’s reign had opened new routes to Asia, 
and had enormousl}’’ widened the scope of overseas commerce. 
Henceforth England was as well placed as France or Spain or 
Portugal to take part in it, while the Mediterranean Sea be- 
came a bacliwater. The seafaring instincts which Englishmen 
had inherited from their viking ancestors now had free play. 
Yet it was not until the reign of Elizabeth that the effects of 
this were fully felt. For half a century and more Sj^ain and 
Portugal continued to have the newly discovered routes all to 
themselves. Pope Alexander VI had drawn a line on a map of 
the world, giving Spain a monopoly of discovery on the west of 
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most was labour for their silver mines and sugar plantations. 
The natives of those parts were too weakl 3 ’- for the work — a more 
robust race was required. So Hawkins sailed to the west coast 
of Africa with a cargo of manufactured goods — mainlj' hardware 
^ — ^^vhich he exchanged for negro slaves captured by Arab 
traders. These he transported across the Atlantic, and sold to 
the Sj^aniards at an enormous profit. His first voyage made him 
the richest man in Plymouth, and his second made him the 
richest man in England. But when King Philip heard of these 
enterprises he was extremely anno^ycd — he objected to so much 
wealth going from his American possessions to England, and 
he objected still more to his subjects having any dealings with 
heretics. So when Hawkins had delivered his third cargo and 
had put into the harbour of San Juan de Ulua to refit before 
coming home, the Spaniards treacherousl 3 * attacked him, and 
/it was with great difficulty that he managed to get away with 
one of his four ships (1567). He asked the government to obtain 
redress from Spain, but Elizabeth was still anxious to keep on 
good terms with Philip, and would take no steps in the matter. 

Hawkins loyally submitted to the decision, but one of his 
companions in the disaster, a 3 'oung Devon man named Francis 
Drake, made up his mind to get even with the Spaniards on his 
own account. Drake was a man of marvellous courage, energy, 
resource, and determination (N84). He spent the rest of his 
life harrying the dominions and subjects of the King of Spain, 
and his name became a terror to them. His first entei-prise was 
to land at Panama and capture the mule train which brought the 
produce of the Peruvian mines across the Isthmus for shipment 
to Spain; his most famous was to sail through the Straits of 
Magellan, raid the unprotected Peruvian treasure-ports, and then 
come home by the Cape of Good Hope — the second Voyage of 
Circumnavigation in world history (1578-1580). Yet there was 
at first some doubt as to what sort of reception he would get 
from the Queen, for Philip had protested furiously at Drake’s 
depredations. He had demanded that the “pirate” should be 
hanged when he got back, and there was no knowing how far 
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Elizabedi would go in her efforts to stave off war. But by this 
time she foresaw that war with Spain was inevitable, and tliat 
wlicn it came she would be dependent on the support of such 
men as Drake, so she wont down to 'Deptford and kniglited 
liim on the quarter-deck of his ship, the Golden Hind. Hence- 
forward his voyages were no longer private enterprises but had 
the authority of tlie government. 

? 123. “UxoFFici.M, War.” — The example of Hawkins and 
Drake was followed by many other adventurers. Great profits 
could be made by bold and self-reliant men wlio were pre- 
pared to take great risks; and the combination of trading, 
smuggling, exploring, and privateering made up a glorious 
medley of adventure which was immensely attractive to young 
Englishmen of the seafaring classes. And it was not long 
before other motives were added — ^i-eligious hatred and a thirst 
for vengeance. When King Pln'lip found that Elizabetli could 
not or would not do anytliing to stop these voyages, he took 
the law into his own hands. The Inquisition was established 
in Spanish ports on botli sides of the Atlantic, and a terrible 
fate awaited English crews who fell into its clutches. Thus 
English seafarers became fervent Protestmits, always eager for 
a chance to avenge their comrades who had fallen victims to 
Philip’s zeal for the Catholic faith. 

It was not long befoi'e they found another means of hitting 
at the Spaniards with profit to themselves. The English Chan- 
nel was the highway between Spain and the richest of its out- 
lying provinces, the Netherlands. Ships laden with goods and 
treasure were constantl 3 ’’ passing through it, and these ships 
were built neither for speed nor for fighting. The bold, bad 
,yoimg men of the southern ports of England found the tempta- 
tion too strong for them. The^^ uwild club together to him a ship, 
put out into the Channel, capture a Spanish vessel, and bring 
her into some secluded inlet, where the,y divided up the loot.’^ 

* It was said tliat the Queen herself would sometimes secretly take 
shares in these nefarious enterprises. Her courtiers certainly did so. 
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Of course, this was little better than piracy, for England 
and Spain were not at war, and in any case they had no 
authority from the government to attack the Spaniards. Still, 
it is impossible not to admire then hardihood : nor can it be 
doubted that they greatly hamnered th e King of Spain in 
his 'efforts to subdue the Netherlands, and so postponed for 
years his attack on England. 

§ 124. The Beginning of Naval Traditions. — Thus we see 
that England became a sea-power largely because the nation 
hated Philip of Spain, and it was an easy and profitable method 
of attacking him to plunder his ships and overseas posses- 
sions. And English seamanship and naval tactics were also 
largely based on the 2 ieculiar encumstances of this “unofficial 
wa r’’ with Spain. 

The Spanish navy had been developed in the Mediterranean, 
where oared galleys were used, and sea-fighting consisted of 
ramming and boarding. Spaniards had learned to rely on sails 
alone for their ocean voyages, but they still built their ships 
with high “castles,’’ which were very useful for boarding, but 
made the ships top-heavy. Moreover, their cannon had to be 
light, for they were mounted on these castles, which would 
have been shattered by the discharge of big guns. Nor did they 
ever learn the use of any but the simplest sort of square-sails, 
which necessitate constant tacking in head-winds. Lastly, they 
looked upon fighting as the privilege of soldiers — they regarded 
the “master’’ and his crew as persons of inferior status, whose 
sole task was to take the ship where they were told. 

The English, on the other hand, were usually too short- 
handed to meet their enemy in hand-to-hand conflict; and they 
had already learned the value of long-range guns fired through 
portholes pierced through the sides of the ship (N69). More- 
over, they found by constant experiment a combination of 
square- with fore-and-aft sails, which made their ships much 
easier to handle, eBjjecially in adverse weather conditions. Last- 
ly, since the crews mostly shared in the profits of the voyage. 
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everybody was inierested in keeping the numbers down to a 
minimum. So tbej’’ all took a hand in serving the guns as well 
as in sailing the Ships, and this started another tradition which 
long gave English ships a great advantage over their enemies. 

The time was now at hand when all this was (o be tested 
on a great scale, and was to give England a great naval vic- 
tory, which was to have a profound effect on the destiny of the 
race. 


• CHAPTER XXVIII 

THE CRISIS OF THE REIGN 
1580-1588 

§ 125. Alliaxce with Fraxge. — ^By 1580 it had become clear 
that Elizabeth would not be able to hold off the attack of 
"Philip II much longer. At the beginning of her reign it had 
been doubtful whether she had more to fear from France or 
from Spain, but this doubt existed no longer. By this time 
Mary Stuart had, ceased to look for French support; and as 
Philip grew older he became more and more devoted to his self- 
appointed task of rooting o ut heres y from the world. Moreover, 
he had now acquired Portugal, which almost doubled his over- 
seas possessions, as well as giving him more line harbours on 
the Atlantic coast. The fear that he would dominate the 
whole globe compelled France to seek the support of England. 

As so often happened in those times, this drawing together of 
England and France was signalised bj’’ negotiations for a royal 
marriage. The question of the Queen’s marriage had long been 
anxiously discussed, both in England and abroad. If she died 
without children the throne would go by clear hereditary right 
to the Catholic Mary Stuart, and this prospect was a perpetual 
nightmare to the Council and Parliament, who were nearly 
all firm Protestants. They repeatedly begged her to marry a 
Protestant — some great Englishman, for instance. But she 
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realised. that the fact that she was unmarried was a’ great asset 
to her foreign policy — she could always give foreign Powers a 
hope that she would give her hand to one of their princes. 
She always hated having to make up her mind about anything, 
^and thus the years slipped by without her taking the irrevo- 
cable step. Even now, when she was fifty years old, she was 
still ready to play the old game. The Count of Anj ou, brother 
of the King of France, came over to woo her, though he 
was young enough to be her son. But as soon as this rather 
gb^tly mock ery of a courtship had served its turn, she 
allowed the prospective bridegroom to depart unwedded; and 
when, a year later, he died, she did not make much pretence 
of being heart-broken. 

§ 126. Stkps towards War.^ — In 1583 Burghley une arth ed 
another plot against the Queen’s life. This time it centred 
/round a Catholic gentleman named Throgmorton. Papers 
found in his lodgings showed that the Pope, Mary Stuart, 
and the Spanish ambassador were all involved. Elizabeth 
could not be persuaded to bring Mary to trial, for she still 
felt that it would be an injury to the sacredness of royalty to 
-allow a court of lawyers to judge an ex-Queen; but hence- 
forward the ex-Queen of Scots was treated much more strictly 
as a prisoner. As for King Philip, he protested that he had no 
knowledge of the actions of his ambassador. Elizabeth knew 
better, but she still dreaded to bring on a war with him, so 
she let the matter drop. 

Then carhe the murder of William of Orange, by an assassin 
hired by the Spanish King (1584). The loss of his wise leader- 
ship was a heavy blow to the Netherlanders, and it seemed as 
if the dasta rdly action would have the effect Philip aimed at. 
f If he succeeded in crushing the revolt he would be able to 
devote himself to the long-threatened invasion of England; 
and in the hope of postponing the catastr ophe fo r a few more 
years, Elizabeth took two steps which made it all the more 
inevitable in the end. 
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Firstly, she sent Drake to strike at tlie source from wliicli 
Philip drew his wealth. There was nothing of Drake's old- 
time buccaneering about this expedition. He held the Queen’s 
commission, and commanded a fleet of thirty vessels, most of 
which belonged to the royal navy. ITe called at Vigo, at the 
Capo Verde Islands, at San Domingo, and at Cartagena; and 
wherever he went he looted stores, destroyed shi])ping, and left 
confusion and terror behind him. 

Secondly, she sent over an army to support the Netherlan- 
ders, Tho.y had repeat edp’- begged her to do this, and to accept 
tliem as her subjects. Hitherto she had refused; but now that 
their movement was in danger of collapse, she accepted the 
title of “Protector of the Netherlands,’’ and sent six thousand 
men under the command of the Eail of Leicester. The force 
never had much chance of sxiccess, for the Queen was too care- 
ful of money to pay or feed or equip it properly, and Leicester 
proved an incompetent commander. * But though the campaign 
ended ingloriously, it was a definite and undeniable act of war 
against Spain. How -much longer would Philip hold his hand? 


§ 127, Execution of ex-Qubex M.miy, — Then came an event' 
which snapped the last of the bonds that had hitherto re- 
strained King Pliilip from his great attack. 

It had long been obvious to the Council that as long as Mary 
Stuart was alive she woidd be a source of danger to the Queen 
— and, incidentally, to themselves. Probably more than half 
the nation were still Catholics at heart. Only a small minority 
would go so far as to rebel against the sovereign who personi- 
fied the national unity; but if Elizabeth were dead (whether 
from natural causes or by the hand of an assassin), they would 
rally round the Catholic heiress — and v'here would the worthy 
councillors be then? The Tln-ogmorton Plot and the murder 
of Orange made them realise how much depended on the 


’ Tho best-known event in tho campaign was the siege of Zntplicn, 
where Sir Pliilip Sidney sent a enp of water from his own dying lips to 
an even more grievously wounded soldier near hy. 
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Queen’s life, and thej' formed a Bond of Association, the 
members of which pledged themselves that if Elizabeth were 
murdered, thej" would avenge the deed not only upon those 
who had contrived it, but also upon the person on whose 
behalf it had been done. 

The leading spirit in all this was Sir Francis Walsingham, 
one of the Queen’s Secretaries of State. Long practice had 
made him supremelj'’ skilful in unravelling plots; he was 
expert at unsealing and resealing letters ; and he was not above 
emplo5nng torture to extort evidence from unwilling witnesses. 
He now set a skilfullj’’ baited trap for Mary. One of his spies 
induced a Catholic named Babingion to enter into a plot to 
dethrone Elizabeth with help from Spain. Walsingham took 
copies of all the correspondence, and laid them before the 
Queen. Elizabeth was at last induced to allow a commission 
of judges to be sent down to Fotheringay Castle, where her 
enemy was now lodged. The ex-Queen could not deny the 
plot, though she would not admit that she had ever consented 
to the proposal that Elizabeth should be assassinated. 

The court condemned her to death, but Elizabeth suffered 
ah agony of hesitation before she could bring herself to sign 
the death-warrant. At last she gave way to the urgent and 
repeated arguments of her Council, and two days later Mary 
met her death in the great hall of Fotheringaj'^ with a dignity 
worthy of a queen. London was delighted at the news, and 
bonfires were lit in the streets; but Elizabeth now pretended 
that she had never intended the warrant to be carried ’ out, 
and she sent her unfortunate secretary, who had merely ful- 
filled her orders, to prison, where he remained for the rest 
of her reign. 

§ 128. Preparing for a Crusade.— King Philip had already 
begun to prepare for his conquest of England. Elizabeth’s open 
support of her rebellious subjects and Drake’s voyage of de- 
struction had convinced him that he must reverse the order of 
procedure — he must master England before he would be able 
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io masier the Nelliorlands. As long as Mary Stuart was the 
Catholic claimant to the English throne he had hesitated, for 
he could not forget that by birth and upbringing she was a 
Frenchwoman, and his jealousy of France was second onl^y to 
his hatred of heresy. But now' that she ■was dead he could 
put for%Yard a claim of his own;^ moreover, she had bequeathed 
her rights to him in her •u’ill. 

So he now pressed on his preparations with redoubled energy. 
They •n'ere on a gigantic scale. Tw'enty thousand soldiers w'ere 
mobilised and trained in Spain, and the wdiole of Philip’s 
immense naval force (including scores of magnificent ships 
specially built) was concentrated to transport them. This' 
“Invincible Armada’’ "^vas to proceed to the ISretherlands, 
where thirty thousand more of the finest troops in the world 
w'oro "^vaiting to be ferried across to attack the forlorn little' 
island ■whose whole regular army consisted of a few score 
Yeomen of the Guard. 

Obviousl3’‘, England’s onlj* chance of resisting such an attack 
was to prevent the Spaniards from landing; but “closeness” 
wdth monej^ had long become a second nature to Elizabeth — 
she could not bring herself to spend it freelj^ even on naval 
stores, and the royal fleet ■n'as very little stronger than it had 
been in her father’s time. Fortunately she had a very ener- 
getic and resourceful Treasurer of the Navy in Sir John 
Ha^wkins, and he made the most of the ships and money at 
his command. Moreover, in those times there was little differ- 
ence betw'een a merchantman and a man-of-^v^ar; for all ships 
engaged in foreign commerce had to be able to defend them- 
selves against pirates or foreign trade rivals. So ■v\dien the 
merchants of London and Bristol, Pl^ymouth and= Southamp- 
ton learned that the Aimada ■n^as about to sail, they prepared 
their ships for ■n^ar at their o-wn expense — ^wdiich ■was exacth^ 
what the thrifty Queen counted on their doing. 

But the greatest advantage wdiich the nation enjoyed at this 
critical juncture w^as that it w'as united- in spirit as never before 
* Ho was a descendant of Edward Ill’s through the female line. 
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in its history. • King Philip expected support from English 
Catholics, but his claim to the throne put them against him. 
There were veiy few Englishmen, whatever their religion, 
who wanted to be ruled by Philip II. Catholics of all classes 
flocked to serve in the Queen’s ships or in the regimen) s 
which were being hastilj'^ trained to resist the famous Spanish 
infantry. 

The command of the fleet was given to Lord Howard of 
Effingham, for it was always considered 2 :)ropcr to give such 
positions to men of high birth. He was not a very experienced 
admiral, but he had the good sense to follow the advice of 
his Council of W’ar, which consisted of Drake, Hawkins, and 
Erobisher. 

§ 129. “FnAViT Deus et^dissipat^ suxt. — One obstacle 
7; after another hindered Ihe sailing of the Armada^V Firs t Dr ake 
y sailed^nto,_C-adi 2 ^ and "singed the King of Spain’s beard,’’ as 
he said, destroying all the ships and stores he could come at. 
Then came the death of the able admiral whom Philip had 
appointed, and his replacement by a nobleman who had never 
ibeen to sea. Then, when at last the fleet got under way, it 
was badly buffeted in a storm, and had to jmt back to refit. 

■ As a matter of fact, these delays nearly brought about the 
downfall of England. For when at last the Armada appeared 
in the Channel most of the English fleet was in Plymouth 
Sound — the Queen had given up expecting the attack that year, 
and had recalled her shijjs to port to avoid the expense of keej^ing 
them at sea. If the Spaniards had attacked at once they would 
have had the English at a disadvantage; but their King’s orders 
had been positive — they were to make direct for the Nether- 
lands. So they sailed on. The English captains were thus able 

' “God blew, and they were scattered." These words were inscribed on 
the medal struck to commemorate the victory. They seem to underestimate 
the part played by the English fleet, which had decisively defeated the 
Spaniards before the storm came on and completed their discomfiture. But 
Elizabeth and her councillors were keen to flaunt it in the face of Philip 
that God bad favoured them. 
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to got their shii)s out to sea again, and in the running fight 
• that ensued they had the adA'antage of the “weather gauge. 

The two fleets were fairly well matched as to numbers, and 
although the Spaniaixls had more big ships, this did them moi-e 
harm than good, for their size made them excellent tai;gets, 
and it also made them unwieldy in bad weather. Further- 
more, the soldiers who cumbered their decks Avere’ helpless, 
useless cannon-fodder, for the Englishmen had no difficulty 
in keeping out of range, and Avere able to pour in broadside 
after broadside at their leisure. 

When the Armada anchored for the night off Calais, the 
nerA^es of the crews Avere further uj^set by fireships sent doAAm 
among them by Avind and tide. In a panic tbe masters cut 
their cables and drifted on toAA’ards Gravclincs. Hither the 
Englishmen folloAA'ed them on the next day, and hammered 
them unmercifully. Then the Avind freshened to a gale, and 
the Spaniards AA’ere not in a condition to do anything but run 
before it up the North Sea. 'Drake pursued them until he 
AA*as sure they had gone too far to be able to beat back to the 
Netherlands; then he had to giA^e up the chase oAving to lack 
of poAvder. But the storm completed his Avork for. him. 
All round the ironbound coast of AA'estcrn Scotland and Ireland 
AA'^ere piled up the AAU’ecks of the splendid A'essels which had 
set out — the AA'onder of the AA'orld and the pride of cA’-ery 
Spanish heart — but a feAv AA'eeks before. Onlj’- a few score 
battered hulks, manned by exhausted spectres, crept home 
one by one during the autumn. 

^ In the sea-fighting of thoso times it A\'as a great adA'antage to be 
between the Avind and the enemy, for this enabled one to attack AA’hen 
and Avhere one chose. 
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CIIAPTEU XXIX 


“THE SPACIOUS DAYS’’ 

1588-1603 

§ 130. The Eesuets or the Victouy. — ^’Tlic defeui of the 
Armada was a tiiming-poiiit in tlic history of Europe and of 
England. The sailing of Philip’s mighty fleet was the high- 
water mark of the Catholic reaction. If it had succeeded, and 
England had been won back to the Catholic Church, Pro- 
testantism would have been I'ooted out of Germany and the 
Netherlands as well. That momentous fortnight made it cer- 
tain that this was not going to happen — that Protestantism was 
going to play a permanent part in shaping our modern civilisa- 
tion. In England the victory gave people a new se nse o L])ride 
a nd self -confiden ce. For thirty years the countiy had been 
under the shadow of a threatened attack by the greatest Power 
in the world; the blow had now fallen, .and -had .been succcss- 
fully withstood. Henceforth Englishmen felt tliat they could 
look the whole world in the face, for they feared not any man. 

This glow of pride was reflected in men’s feelings towards 
the great Queen who personified the nation. She was really 
an elderly woman who wore a wig to hide her scanty grey 
hairs, and painted herself to look j^oung, and expected men to 
flatter her and make love to her; but men shut their eyes to 
all that. She became a sort of mythical figure to her jieople — 
“Gloriana,” the “Virgin Queen.’’ 

One sign of the new spirit of the nation was the sudden spate 
of 25oetry and music which now came welling forth. For the 
previous century and a half not a single important iioem had 
'^appeared, but between 1580 and the end of the reign over a, 
hundred volumes of poetry were published. To write verse 
became a fashionable accomplishment. To such men as Sir 
Philip Sidney and Sir Walter Ealeigh it V'as a mere by-product 
in lives devoted to soldiering and administration and jiolitics. 

8 
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Among the humbler classes this new-felt passion for literature 
took the form of play-going. Companies of actors travelled 
about the country, performing for the most part on portable 
stages set up in the courtj’-ards of inns, or in the special theatres 
which they had built for them just outside the walls of London. \ 
The demand for attractive plays produced a marvellous supply — 
above all, it gave direction to the greatest mind our nation has 
produced. And in music, too, the Englishmen of this age could 
hold their own with any other nation in the world (N86).’ 


§ 131. The Persecution of “Puritanism.” — Another very 
notable effect of heightened national spirit was that people 
began to feel devotion and affection for the Church of England 
simjily because it was a national Church. True, it did not 
satisfy the religious views of everybody. There were still a 
good many people — especially in the north and midlands — who 
remained faithful to the Catholic Church. Others — especially’' 
in the southern and eastern parts of the country — were dis- 
satisfied because the English .Church was not made more 
completely Protestant — they wanted to abolish . bishojis and 
vestments and stained-glass windows, like the Presbyterian 
Church set up by Calvin at Geneva (N64). For a long time 
Elizabeth had not interfered much with these“Puritans, ” for 
they were naturally keen supportere of her government against 
Catholic plots; but she much disliked their view that bishops 
should be abolished, for she appointed the bishojis herself, and 
it was this which gave her control over the Church. As we 
have seen, her strongest feeling about religion was that she 
was to be head of it, and she hated Puritanism for the same 
reason that she hated Catholicism — ^because It ..would deprive 
her of that position. 

So when the -defeat of the Armada made the support of thesec 
extreme Protestants no longer so necessary, she began to perse- 
cute them. A Church .Court presided over by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, called the CovH of High Commission-, became 
very active in punishing clergyinen who -did not use the Prayer 
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Book and obey the orders of their bishops. Several of them 
who went so far as to deny the Queen’s authority in religious 
matters were hanged for high treason. 

§ 132. An Anticlimax. — So far as warlike achievements were 
concerned, these last fifteen years were comparatively barren. 
•The war with Spain dragged on, for King Philip was always 
hoping to be able to launch another Armada ; but caution had 
become a second nature to Elizabeth, and she was still very 
reluctant to allow fleets to be sent to check his preparations. 
Those that did set out failed to accomplish anything very 
striking. A great expedition to harry the Spanish coast — a 
sort of counter-Armada (1589) — ^failed almost as completely as 
the Armada itself. Hawkins and Drake both died of fever 
while on a not very successful voyage to the West Indies (1596), 
and with them the race of the “Sea Kings of Britain” seemed 
to have died out for the time. In the following year a fleet 
was sent to attack the Spanish shipping at Cadiz, but a dis- 
agreement between the two commanders — the old Lord Howard 
and the young Lord Essex — ^prevented the venture from being 
really successful. Then Essex set out to intercept the Spanish 
treasure-ships at the Azores (“The Islands Voyage,” 1597), 
but he missed his quarry — partly by bad luck and partly by 
bad judgment — and returned home empty-handed, to the great 
annoyance of the Queen. 

The year 1598 really marked the end of what we call “The 
Age of Elizabeth.” Eor one thing. Lord Burghley, who had 
helped the Queen to guide the destinies of England for forty 
years, died in that year. It also saw King Henry IV of Prance 
bring to a close the long strife between Catholic and Huguenot 
in France by the Edict of Nantes, which enabled Frenchmen 
of both religions to live and worship in peace for nearly a 
century. Philip II,’ now grown old and smitten by mortal 
disease, was compelled to give the Netherlands a separate 
government under an Austrian archduke, and before the end 
of the year he died, a' disapjiointed man. England continued 
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to be nominally at war with Spain for another six years, but 
ho active, operations took place. 

§ 133. Essex ix Ireland. — The outstanding members of 
the Council during the last years of the reign were now 
Piohcrt Cecil, the son of Lord Burghley, and Eobert Beve- 
reux, the brilliant young Earl of Essea;. Essex had capti- 
vated the old Queen’s fancy with his dashing ways, and there 
was no love lost between him and the prim, quiet, drab little 
hunchback, Cecil. When a rebellion broke out in Leland in 
1598 (N92), Essex felt that his chance had come to make a 
great name for himself so that he could dominate the Queen 
and her government. He gained Elizabeth’s permission to take 
over the strongest force that had ever crossed the North 
Channel; but he made a sad mess of the business. The Irish 
leader, Hugh O’Neill, Earl of Tyrone, had little difficulty in 
outwitting his vain, rash young opponent. He let Essex wear 
out his strength in a futile campaign, and then got him to agree 
to an armistice by which there was to be no more fighting for 
six months. A few days later came a letter from the Queen, 
forbidding him to do any such thing, and upbraiding him for 
wasting so much time and money over the expedition. Essex 
felt sure that Cecil was intriguing against him behind his back. 
Without waiting for permission to leave his command,: the 
headstrong young man took ship for England, galloped to 
London, rushed into the Queen’s presence. and began to argue 
with her. This was a little too much, even for the infatuated 
Queen. She sent Essex away from the Court in disgrace. 

Essex was lucky to have got off so lightly, but he did not 
seem to realise it. He was furiously angry; at , having been sup- 
planted in the Queen’s favour, and entered into a conspiracy to^ 
compel Elizabeth to dismiss his rivals from her Council. But ' 
the Council knew what was going on, and when the conspira- 
tors tried to gain their ends by force of arms they were all 
arrested. Essex was convicted of high treason, and beheaded. 

This tragedy cast a shadow over the last days of the old 
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Queen. She had lived wholly for this world, and she hated 
leaving it. But her daj’^ was done. All the contemporaries of 
her great days had passed away — even her lifelong enemy was 
^ dead. Gradually her strength ebbed away, and in March 1603 
she died. One of her last actions was to signify that she wished 
King James of Scotland to be her successor. 

Perhaps her greatest quality was her steadfast courage amid 
dangers and difficulties which would have daunted any ordi- 
nary person. She often acted meanly, sometimes basely, but 
she was utterly devoted to the welfare of her people. After 
all, sovereigns, like ordinary people, must be judged largely 
by results, and .she comes well out of this test. We can 
appreciate her greatness as a ruler when we compare the 
England to wliich she succeeded in 1558 — unable to raise a 
few thousand men to win back Calais — with the England she 
> left in 1603 — as high-spirited and self-confident os anj’^ nation 
in the world. 
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MOST IMPORTANT CONTEMPORARY POTENTATES IN 

EUROPE 

Popes : Pius IV (1559-1566) 

Assembled Council of Trent for its last and most important 
session. 

Pius V (1566-1572) 

Excommunicated Elizabeth. 

Gregory XIII (1572-1585) 

Organised the Jesuit Mission to England. - ■ 

Sixtus V (1585-1590) 

Supported the Armada. 

France : Fr.ancis II (1659-1560) 

Charles IX (1560-1574) 

Henry III (1574-1589) 

These were three brothers who all died childless — the last 
members of the Valois dynasty. 

Henry IV (1589-1610) 

Better known as “Henry of Navarre” — the first of the Bour- 
bon dynasty. 

Spain : Philip II (1556-1598) 

The protagonist of the counter-Reformation. 

No. 77.— THE COUNTER-REFORMATION. 

A new spirit in the Catholic Church. It reformed the evils which 
had caused the Reformation, and set itself to recover the ground it 
had loat. The chief features of it ivere : 

(1) The Council of Trent (1545-1563), which abolished most of the 
evils attacked by Luther, and defined the essential doctrines of the 
Church — Transubstantiation, the Supremacy of the Pope, etc. 

A Church Council is an assembly of the chief dignitaries of the,^,. 
Church from all over the world. This Council of Trent was, of course, 
not sitting continuously for eighteen years — there were long inten'als 
between its sessions. 

(2) A new type of Pope, pure living, .devout, intent on destroying 
Protestantism. 

The most famous of the “Counter-Reformation Popes” are those 
mentioned as “Contemporary Potentates” above. 
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(3) The Soclclij of JesuK, founded I.TIO hy n Spanish Imiglit, 
Ignatius Loyoln, to combat licrcsy. 

Jesuits forsook liomc and friends, and swore ot)cdicnco to tlieir 
“general.” Tliey did not usually net ns parish prie.sts, held no high 
offices such ns bishopries; devoted themselves to special tasks as 
missionaries, schoohnnsters, confe.ssor.s. 

(-1) The Jiohj ItiguisUion , an old institution for rooting out heresy, 
now furbished up by the Pope.s. A sy.stoin of secret police and 
tribunals. 

(o) Philip ir, the most powerful monarch in the world, whose one 
idea in life was to destroy Protestantism. 

Ho drudged at tins self-appointed task with tireless patience, sacri- 
ficing everything and everybody to it. 


Eo. 78.— THE BANGERS AT ELIZABETH’S ACC1':SSI0N, AND 
HOW SHE SURHOUNTEB THEM. 


Tim BANcnas 

The danger from Iifary Queen of 
Scots, who claimed the English 
throne, and had the support of 
I’eance when her husband (§ 112) 
became King Franci.s II of France 
in 15i59. 

The danger from Sjiain. Philip II 
was determined to win England for 
the Catholic Church. He offered Eli- 
zabeth marriage. If she accepted, 
England would be absorbed in the 
Spanish monarchy; if she refused, he 
would attack by force sooner or later. 

The danger from English Catho- 
lics. Probably two-thirds of the 
nation rvere Catholics, who believed 
that Mary Queen of Scots was the 
rightful Queen of England. 

The danger from economic 
troubles. The Treasurj’ was almost 
empty; the coinage debased; the 
country still, suffering from the etlects 
of enclosures and the dissolution of 
the monasteries. 


Tin; Poi.icv 

Francis II died in 3.700, and Mary 
had to return to .Scotland (5 318). 
Meanwhile the Scottish Reforma- 
tion (S 112) had made Scotland 
vigorously anti-Catholic. Elizabeth 
supjiorted the Reformation. 

Elizabeth rcfii.'M'd his offer. She 
knew that he could not attack just 
now in any case, for the Catholic 
heir was ^^nry Queen of Scots, who 
was French by upbringing and 
marriage. (The Habsburg-Valois 
feud (5 89) was ns hot as ever.) 

Elizabeth’s Church settlement 
(§ 133) satisfied most of them — at 
any rate for the time; and Mary’s 
position in Scotland (see above) was 
too weak for her to be able to take 
an}’ action which they could support. 

Severe economy; replacement of 
base coins by good; encouragement 
of town industries; the Act of 
Apprentices and the Poor Laws 
(§ 115). 


/No. 79.— HOW FAR WAS ELIZABETH’S SETTLEMENT OF 
RELIGION A SUCCESS? 

A largo proportion of the nation (including cloi'gy) were Catholics; 
a smaller proportion wore extreme Protestants, who wanted the 
Church to be modelled on that of Calvin {| 64). But it was a habit to 
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obey the government, and nobody hnew Avlien there v'ould be another 
change — there had been plenty in the past thirty years. Eizabeth 
framed a Church that was a compromise between Catholicism and 
Protestantism, so that it might be accej^table to as many as possible 
of her subjects. 

Few people at first had much respect for a Church which had been 
shaped with political objects; it was only when national pride was 
aroused by the war with Spain that Englishmen began to take pride 
in the national Church. 

And, at anj^ rate, the com]>romise fulfilled her main object : the 
great majority of the nation did accept it, however half-heartedly at 
first. There were no “Wars of Religion” in England. 

No. 80.— CAREER OF WILLIAM CECIL, LORD BURGHLEY 
(1520-1598). 

i\Iiddle-class man. Learnt business of government as minister under 
Somerset and Northumberland. Conformed to Catholic worship under 
Mary, but had to retire into private life — too closely connected with 
Protestant partly. Attached himself to Princess Elizabeth. When 
she became Queen, he became her Secretary of State, and remained 
her trusted minister till his death. 

Ho had bitter enemies {c.g. Lord Leicester) among the Queen’s 
favoured courtiers. But though she often worried him by listening to 
their schemes, sho generally took his advice in the end. 

More Protestant than the Queen, Urged her to marry a Protestant, 
and openl}' to put herself at the head of the Protestant peoples of 
Europe, especially in France and the Netherlands. But she was too 
cautious for this. 

He and AValsingham maintained, an elaborate system of espionage, 
by means of which they several times saved Elizabeth from assassi- 
nation. 

Largely responsible for the intervention on behalf of the Scottish 
Protestants (§ 112), Much of Elizabeth’s economic policy (§ 115) 
was due to him. 

Urged on persecution of Catholics and execution of Mary Queen of 
Scots (§ 127), whose life was a perpetual source of danger’ to him. 

Supported Elizabeth in being sparing of public money — shared her 
-responsibility for lack of prepai’ation to meet the Armada. 

Not a great statesman, bdt an adroit, industrious, steadfast, 

SENSIBLE MINISTER. ' ' ' 

No. 81.— LIFE OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS (1542ll687). 

Father: James V of Scotland (Stuart); died after Solway Moss 
(§ 67), when she was a week old. Mother : Mary of Guise. So she 
represented the old Franco-Scottish alliance, hostile to England' (§ 85). 

Henry VIII- and Somerset tried to coniiect- Scotland to- England by 
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MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 

a marriage between lier and Edward VI. But the result of trying to 
put this through hy force was that she was sent to France, where she 
spent her girlhood and married the Dauphin (§ 103). 

On death of Mary Tudor (1558) she claimed English throne (§ 112). 
Her husband became King Francis II of France (1559) ; died (1560) ; 
she returned to Scotland (1561). 

■,V- Difficult position — the revolution of 1559 (§ 112) had made the 
■ country Protestant and anti-Fi-ench. She wanted to be recognised 
as Elizabeth’s heir, but Elizabeth would not do this. 

If the English nation had expected that a Catholic queen would 
shortly come to the throne, they would not have settled down under 
the newly organised Church. 

Married Darnlej' (1565), but soon quaiTelled with him — a worthless 
scamp. He murdered Rizzio, her confidential secretary (1566), whorn 
he suspected of working against him. She connived at the murder of 
Darnley by her new lover, Bothwell, whom she now married. 

Leading Protestant nobles r-ebelled, defeated her at CarbcTry Hill 
(1567), imprisoned her in Loch Leven Castle, and compelled her to 
abdicate in favour of her infant son, who became James VI (after- 
wards James I of England). Sbe fled across tbe border into England. 

She remained half prisoner, half guest of Elizabeth at various 
-j- northern castles, but her presence raised hopes of Catholic nobles in 
those parts. Several plots — at first merely to have her recognised as 
heir; later to put her on the throne at once (§§ 118, 119). Her im- 
prisonment made more strict, but Elizabeth could not bring herself 
to execute a queen. 

Council determined to be rid of the danger of her accession (they 
were all strong Protestants). Walsingham entrapped her into Babtng- 
to7i's Conspiracy (1586) — unsealed and resealed all correspondence. 
Elizabeth at last convinced — sent judges to try her. She was con- 
demned and executed in Fotheringay Castle (1587). Great rejoicings 
in London; but Elizabeth pretended she had not consented to the 
execution, and punished the officials who had carried it out. 

One immediate result of the execution was the sending of the 
Armada (§ 128). 


>^No. 82.— ELIZABETH’S RELATIONS WITH THE NETHER- 
LANDS. 

Philip II had trouble with the Netherlands from his accession 
(1555). 

He deprived them of their old constitutional rights, and tried to. 
^ stamp out Protestantism. 

Open revolt ' broke out in 1568. 

Great leader, William, Prince of Orange, known as “William the 
Silent.” Duke of Alva sent with Spanish army to crush the revolt — 
terrible persecution and great damage to trade. This benefited England 
(1) by causing emigration of skilled Flemish cloth-workers, who taught' 
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Englishmen their secrets; and (2) by ruining Antwerp and allowing 
London to take its place as the chief centre of commerce in northern 
Europe. 

lillizabetli gave underhand and niggardly support to the rebels — • 
just sufficient to keep tlie revolt going, and to keep Philip loo bus^' 
to attack her. 

If she went too far he might decide to attack her at once. 

She allowed the “Sea-beggars” (Dutch privateers Avho preyed on 
Spanish shipping) to use English ports, until Philip’s protests grew 
too heated. She also secretly encouraged English “Sea-dogs” (§ 123), 
who were carrying on unofficial war with Spain. 

But after 1585 the revolt seemed to be about to collapse — partly 
owing to the assassination (at Philip’s instigation) of "William the 
Silent. So she had to intervene openly : sent a force under Earl 
of Leicester. It did little — she would not provide money to equip or 
feed it properly; lost Zutphen (Sir Philip Sidney" killed). But it was 
an open act of war, and helped to provoke Philip to send the Armada. 

In the end the southern half of the Netherlands submitted to Spain, 
and eventually developed into the modern (Catholic) Belgium; but the 
northern half maintained their independence, and became the modern- 
(Protestant) Holland. 


No. 83.— THE “SEA-DOGS.” 

Sailors who at their own expense and risk attacked Spanish ships 
in the Channel, oti the high seas, and in the West Indies, and raided 
Spanish ports and settlements in America, long before the two coun- 
tries were officially' at war. 

IFcrc they pirates? Thousands made a living out of this “unofficial 
war.” Drake’s crews made fortunes. Gentlemen-adventurers and 
stay-at-home speculators who provided the capital to buy and fit out 
ships (including the Queen herself, in secret) shared in the spoils. 

Their vwiives: (1) Trade with Spanish possessions, from which 
Philip II tried to exclude all but his own subjects; (2) Booty, taken 
from Spanish ships and towns; (3) Patriotism — ^the desire to cripple 
England’s enemy; (4) Beprisals, for the ill-treatment of English sea- 
men when caught by Spaniards (they were often handed over to the 
Inquisition, tortured, flogged, and burnt); (5) Adventure — the spirit of 
the Renaissance; (6) Religion — ^Iiatred of “popery ’’-^partly the result 
of Spanish ill-treatment; (7) Pride — contempt for foreigners. 


No. 84.— CAREER OF FRANCIS DRAKE (1540-1596). 

The embodiment of English sea-power against “the Inquisition 
dogs and the devildoms of Spain”; the man who started the tradition 
of England’s prowess at sea. 

Short, sturdy, reddish-haired. A great seaman, a great fighter, a 
great leader of men, a great humanitarian (for those times). Incredible 



audacity and self-confidence. His name struck terror into tiie 
Spaniards. 

The Eight Famous Voyages. 

.(1) 1567. Learning his trade under Sir John Hawkins (his relative), 
tlie founder of the slave trade. 

An attack by the Spaniards at Ran Juan, which caused him great loss, 
aroused his hatred of Spain, and he spent the rest of his life in reprisals. 

(2) 1572. Captured the mule trains bringing Peruvian treasure 
across the Isthmus of Panama, 

. (3) 1578-1580. Attacked Peruvian ports, making a circumnavigation 
of the globe, and returning home laden with booty. 

On his return the Queen knighted him on the quarter-deck of the 
Golden- Hmd, thus for the first time showing open approval of his 
exploits. 

■ (4) 1585. Sent by tlie Queen in command of a fleet of thirty 
vessels to attack Spanish ports on both sides of the Atlantic. 

The object was to hamper Philip II, hut the damage done was so 
great that it quickened Philip’s determination to master England. 

. (5) 1587. Daring attack on Cadiz harbour, destroying Spanish 
ships and stores. 

This delayed the sailing of the Armada for a year. Drake called it 
"singeing the King of Spain’s beard.” 

(6) 1588. The Armada. 

Drake was a member of Lord Admiral Howard’s Council of War, 
and played an important part in the Battle of Gravclincs, and led the 
pursuit up the North Sea. 

(7) 1586. Led a "counter-Armada” to attack the const of Spain. 

A failure. 

(8) 1596. Last voyage to the West Indies; command shared with 
Hawkins. 

Not so successful as in the old days — Spaniards better prepared. 
Drake and Hawkins both died of fever on the voyage. Drake buried 
at sea — 

"Slung atween the roundshot in Nombre Dios Bay, 

A-drearaing arl the time of Pl 3 'raouth Hoe.” 

No. 85.— WHY THE ARMADA CAME IN 1588. 

Philip II, as protagonist of the counter-Eeformation, was bound to 
attack Elizabeth sooner or later. Attack long postponed : (1) he was 
as given to procrastination as Elizabeth herself; (2) he was distracted 
by the revolt of the Netherlands; (3) he was in constant money 
difficulties. 

The government of Spain very corrupt, inefficient, and wasteful : 
the "sea-dogs” robbed him of revenue from America, and the revolt 
robbed him of revenue of the Netherlands. 

But matters came to a head ahoiif- 1587. (1) Elizabeth was now 

giving open help to the Netherlands— 4ie would never be able to crush 
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them vmtil he had conquered England ; ' (2) Drake liad excelled him- 
self in destruction in the West Indies in 1585. ?>Iary Queen of Scots 
was now dead — he could himself claim the English throne — more- 
over, all Catholic Europe clamoured for vengeance for her. death; 
(3) Sixtus V (1585-90) was the first Pope who would give financial 
support for the undertaking. 


No. 80.— THE RENAISSANCE IN ENGLAND UNDER ELIZA- 
BETH. 

It was onl3' after the defeat of the Armada, when the nation felt 
secure and self-confident, that the fine arts began to flourish in 
England. 

The Queen herself was a typical Renaissance monarch — in her idea 
of national monarch.y, in her crooked foreign policy, in her accomplish- 
ments (she could make an impromptu speech in Latin or Italian), in 
her interest in the fine arts. 

The versatility of such men as Spenser and Raleigh was also 
characteristic of the Renaissance. 

Spenser hardly took liimself seriously as a poet. He wrote the 
Faerie Quccnc, one of the most important poems in the language, as a 
pastime wlien engaged on a lonely governmental post in Ireland. 
Raleigh was soldier, sailor, covtrtier, coloniser, poet, historian. 

Great interest was taken in' education. Manj' famous schools 
and colleges founded — mostly' endowed with money derived from 
monastery wealth. 

There was a great outburst of literature and music in England, 
stimulated partly by the rediscovered literature of Greece and 'Rome, 
partly by the discovery' of the wonders of the New World, partly' by 
pride in national achievements. Spenser, Marlowe, Chapman, Sidney, 
Jonsbn, etc. would make the age famous .without the greatest name 
of all. In music England then led' the rest of Europe, with Orlando 
Gibbons, Tallis, Byrd, Willby'e, Morley' etc. 

Most country mansions had a "chest pf viols,” and madrigal-singing 
was a common accomplishment among cultured folk. 

Shakespeare (1564-1616) Avas the last and greatest figure in the whole 
of the European Renaissance. He was typical of it in his- loA'e of 
nature and his- interest, in human nature. • 

No. 87.— ELIZABETH’S "MASTEREY INACTIVITY.” 

(1) Marriage policy — ^Do Nothing. (Suitors : Philip II, Archduke 
Charles, Earl of Arran, Duke of Anjou, Duke of Alengon, Earl of 
Leicester, Prince of Sweden.) ' 

Her councillors wanted her to make sure of Protestant succession, but 
she was determined not to offend any section of her subjects, and to 
keep this instrument of foreign policy up her sleeve. (As late ' as 
1580, when she was nearly fifty, she was still flirting with Alenfon.) • 
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(2) Foreign foiicy — ^Do Nothing. (Gave underhand help to Dutch, 
Huguenots, sea-dOgs; but never committed herself to a definite line 
of policy as long as she could help it.) 

Her councillors wanted her to put herself at the head of a Protestant 
League in Europe, but this would have precipitated war with France 
• and Spain before England was ready. 

(3) Religious policy — ^Do Nothing. “Open windows into no man's 
soul,” drive no party to desperation by persecution, so long as it 
will be loyal to the State. 

Her councillors urged her in a Protestant direction — wanted persecu- 
tion of the Catholics; but she allowed nothing of the sort till half-way 
through her reign. Even then she showed that she cared for nothing 
but the safety of the State. 

(4) Mary Stuart policy — Do Nothing. Lot the Catholics look to 
Mary as successor — this will keep them quiet. (It did so for ten or 
twelve years.) But she would not formally recognise Mary as heir, 
for this would worry Protestants. 

Her councillors u’anted her to execute Mary, but this would have 
made a Catholic martyr of her, and would have precipitated a war with 
Spain. 

No. 88.~PARLIAMENT UNDER ELIZABETH. 

In Tudor iisres parliament was not expected to control the 

GOVERNMENT OF THE COUNTRY AS IT DOES TO-DAY. Its jobs Were (1) tO 
grant special taxes; and (2) to make laws. But the Tudor sovereigns 
still “lived of their own” except in war-time. That is to say, defray 
the ordinary expenses of government out of the revenue froih the 
crown lands, plus certain customs duties granted at their' accession. 
Moreover, new laws were seldom required — unlike the present day, 
when scores of Acts are passed in every session. 

The “Tudor Despotism” (N52) • was government of the people 
for the people, but not by the people. Everybody took for granted 
THAT IT WAS THE BUSINESS OF THE SOVEREIGN AND THE COUNCIL TO 
CARRY ON THE WORK OF GOVERNMENT. Parliament was only summoned 
on important occasions — and as the summoning of parliament generallj' 
meant that the sovereign wanted a tax, nobody would have minded if 
it had met seldomer still. 

Elizabeth particularly disliked to have parliament criticising' her 
policy and petitioning her to marry a Protestant. (One reason why 
she was so sparing of money, was .that she did not want to have to 
summon, it.) Of the fourteen sessions in her reign, most ivere at the 
end, w'hen she had to have money for the war with Spain and the 
rebellion in Ireland. This gave parliament an opportunity to complain 
about grievanc.es — e.g. monopolies. She gave way to its requests 
with a good grace. , ! . 

A monopoly ivas the sole right of manufacturing or importing .sonic 
article. It was sometimes granted to a favo.urite, -soihetimes sold to ii 
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merchant. The possessor could raise the price or reduce the quality, or 
both. Tims the consumer paid in the long run — :.c. it was an indirect 
form of taxation. 


No. 80.— THE PRIVY COUNCIL IN TUDOR TIMES. 

The Privy Council no longer consisted mainly, as in the Middle 
Ages, of great nobles and bishops. Its members were mostly men 
of middle class, experts in various branches of government.' The 
sovereign nearly always presided at its meetings, and the members 
were truly luiuistcrs ( = servants); they gave advice, but in. the long 
run they carried out the sovereign’s will. 

The chief members were the Lord Clianccllor (for law matters), the 
Secretary of State (who conducted foreign affairs), and the Lord 
Treasurer (an expert in financial matters). Some' members were only 
summoned when matters were being considered about which they 
had special knowledge — as the Archbishop of Canterbury, for matters 
of religion and Church discipline. 

The Star Chamber (No3) and the Court of High Commission 
(§ 131) were committees of the Privy Council, with some outsiders 
co-opted. 

No. 00.— THE JUSTICES OF THE PEACE UNDER ELIZABETH. 

In most other countries the decisions of the government were 
carried into effect in each district by paid officials, but in England 
this was done by unpaid magistrates — local “gentry” — now becoming 
the most important class in the nation. They saw to the upkeep of 
roads and bridges, and the relief of the poor; they hunted out “recu- 
sants” (§ 119), punished petty offenders with fines or the “stocks,” 
and committed those accused of more serious crimes to the Assizes 
hold at the county towns when the judges came round. 

No. 91.— PROGRESS OF COMMERCE UNDER ELIZABETH. • 

Overseas Trade: Trading companies of merchants formed to share 
difficulties and expenses of pioneer work, and prevent “interlopers” 
from competing with regular trader's. 

Muscovy Company, founded 1553, for trade with Russia. 

Eastland Company, founded 1579, for trade with Baltic countries. 

Levant Company, founded 1581, for trade with Turkey, Syria. 

East India Company, founded 1600, for trade with East Indies 
and India. 

Internal developments : Elizabeth and Burgliley encouraged manu- 
factures. Rapid growth of towns (§ 114), Netherlanders, driven into 
exile by Philip’s persecution, settled in East Anglia, bringing secrets 
of weaving fine fabrics, lace, etc. 

London now began to take the place of Antwerp as chief entrepot of 
trade in north Europe, Antwerp having been ruined by the Ee.volt of 
the Netherlands (§ 117). 
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Development of capitalism in mamifachtrc. Medieval gild system 
(individual “masters” working with a few journeymen and appren- 
tices) (§ 44) now giving place to employers who supplied workmen 
with raw materials to work up in their onm homes, and collected and 
marketed the finished product. Great increase in output. 

No. 92.— IRELAND UNDER ELIZABETH, 

Tudor rulers could see only two methods of ruling Ireland : by 
royal officials, or by planting English gentry on land confiscated from 
Irish. Former method too expensive : latter method carried out under 
both Mary and Elizabeth. (And later under James I and Cromwell.) 

This made the Irish hate the English, and ns Protestantism involved 
religious services in the language of their oppressors, they hated that 
too, and became keen Catholics. So there is another bone of conten- 
tion between the two nations. 

N.B . — For the Irish, patriotism was identified with Catholicism — just 

. the opposite of Scotland (§ 112). 

Philip II and the Pope were continually stirring up resistance to 
Eilzabeth. (Philip thus took revenge for what she was doing in the 
Netherlands (§ 117).) Repeated risings and massacres and confisca- 
tions. But the Irish sects were too jealous of each other to act to- 
gether until 1598, when a national rising was organised by Hugh 
O’Neill, Earl of Tyrone, a very able man who had spent some years 
at Elizabeth’s Court. Defeated an English force at Yellow Ford, on 
the Blackwater (§ 133). 

The Earl of Essex (the old Queen’s young favourite) sent to put the 
rebellion down, with a large force. Essex failed to strike promptly 
at Tyrone. Then, with his numbers greatly reduced, he allowed him- 
self to be wheedled into making a truce for six months (§ 133). 

Returned to England and was shortlj" afterwards executed for 
treason. 

The Irish rebellion put down by Mountjoy — ended the day the 
Queen died (1603), 

General Result of Tudor Rule in Ireland: Ikeland crushed, but 

FANATIC ABLY CaTHOLIC AND BITTERLY HOSTILE TO ENGLISH RULE. 



Examination questions on period iy 

1. “Scotland, France, the Netherlands, and Spain provided a problem 

which had to be solved if England w’as to be saved,’’ Show how 
Elizabeth dealt with this problem. . (lm ’23.) 

2. At what periods of the sixteenth century was the influence of conti- 

nental Eeformation most marked in England? (oc ’28.) 

3. Account for the greatness of Spain during the sixteenth century. 

, (nos ’31.) 

4. “Elizabeth seldom made a decision; she left things to settle them- 

selves.’’ Discuss these statements. (oc ’31.) 

6. The English Eeformation is sometimes said to have begun with : 

(a) the divorce of Catherine of Aragon ; (b) the accession of 

Edward VI; and (c) the accession of Elizabeth. What reasons can 
he given for each of these dates? (oc ’24.) 

^6. Show how the foteign policy of Elizabeth differed from that of her 
father and grandfather. (nil ’19.) 

7. Discuss Elizabeth as a typical monarch pf her time. How far was she 

personally responsible for the fortunes of England in her day? 

(lm ’20.) 

8. Outline the chief steps in the growing hostility between England and 

Spain after the accession of Elizabeth, and explain briefly both 
Elizabeth’s and Philip’s motives for delaying the rupture for a period 
of nearly thirty years. (lgs ’22;) 

9. What do you understand by “Puritanism’’? (oc ’25.) 

10. “The spacious times of great Elizabeth.’l Justify if you can this des- 

cription of' Elizabethan England. (cwB ’32.) 

11. Compare the religious situation in England at the accession pf Eliza- 

beth and at the accession of James I, explaining briefly how the 
differences came about. (lm ’26.) 

12. Describe the relations w'hich existed between Elizabeth and Scotland 

from 1559 to the end pf the year 1568. Why was the Scottish 
question especially important during these years ? ■ (oc ’21.) 

13. What reasons had Elizabeth for:' (o) keeping Mary Queen of Scots a 

prisoner for nineteen years; (b) finally beheading her? (lgs ’25.) 

14. Can you justify Elizabeth’s treatment of Mary Stuart? (oc ’27.) 
16. What members of the Dudley family were prominent in the Tudor 

Period, and what did each do? (oc ’27.) 

16. Outline the relations of England and France during the reign of Eliza- 

beth. (i/M ’22.) 

17. Explain the term “Counter-Eeformation,” and show how England was 

affected by it during the reign of Elizabeth. ' (lm ’21.) 
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KING VERSUS PARLIAMENT 
(1603-1688) 

The accession of ihc first of the Stuart Kings in 1603 teas a 
dividing line in our histoi'ij almost as ivcll marlicd as that of 
the first Tudor had been. Since 1485 the English people had 
been content to leave governmental powers in the hands of the 
sovereigns, as the only means of ensuring law and order. This 
“Tudor Despotism-” had enabled the nation to grmo prosperous 
> and self-confident, law-abiding and patriotic. 

But during the later days of Elizabeth there were signs of a 
new spirit growing up. It was shoicn mostly by ivcll-to-do 
toivnsfolk who had prospered with the growth of trade, and by 
landed “gentry” whose grandfathers had bought estates at the 
Dissolution of the Monasteries. Both these classes were, for 
the most part, inclined to Puritanism; they were, moreover, 
intelligent people ivho took an- active interest in the business of 
government. Elizabeth had brooked no interference in stich 
matters, and- had favoured the High Church point of view in 
religion; but she had the born ndcr’s gift of never provoking 
open opposition. With the accession of the Stzwrts, however, 
the position changed. The nexo dy7'iasty felt that they were 
entitled by “The Divine Bight of Kings” to conduct the affairs 
of the country without consulting Parliament, and even to over- 
ride the religious feelings of their subjects. They thus provoked 
a contest in which, after several fluctuations , they were deci- 
sively worsted. 

The story of that contest is the main theme of this Fifth 
Period in our History. ' 
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CHAPTER XXX 

“COMING EVENTS CAST THEIE SHADOWS BEFOEE” 

1603-1625 

§ 134. An Expert in “Kingcraft.” — James VI of Scotland, 
who now became James I of England, was a shambling, good- 
humoured, vain, talkative rnan of thirty-six. He was more like 
a crotchety professor than a king. He was well read in theology 
and political theory, but lacked most of the qualities that go 
to make a successful ruler: courage, dignity, and the under- 
standing of human nature. It was unfortunate that he did not 
present a more kingly figure, for he had a great idea of his 
own importance. He was a great supporter of the doctrine of 
Divine Right — that sovereigns have received their authority 
direct from God, and are therefore above criticism, (N96). 
Moreover he regarded himself as an expert in “kingcraft,” as 
he called it. At the time when he became King of England he 
had served a twenty years’ apprenticeship to the “craft,” for 
he had ruled Scotland since the age of seventeen and a half. 

Two numerous classes of his new subjects hojied that their 
position would be improved bj'- his accession : (o) The Catholics, 
who had been persecuted by Elizabeth, welcomed a broad- 
minded King whose wife was reputed to be of their faith; and 
one of James’s first acts was to promise that they should not 
be molested so long as they were loyal subjects, (b) The 
Puritans who had had an equally bad time during the past 
twenty years (§ 131), rejoiced at the prospect of a King who 
had been brought up a Presbyterian. While he was on his lei- 
surely journey from Edinburgh to London, in the spring of 1603, 
they presented him with a petition (supposed to be signed by a 
thousand of the clergy, and therefore known as The Millcyiary 
Petition) asking to be allowed greater freedom of worship. To 
this matter also he promised his gracious consideration. 

But all who were interested (financially or patriotically) in 
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the war with Spain (dragging on ever since the Armada) were 
dismayed at the prospect of a King who hated warfare and 
war-makers; especially as James announced his intention of 
maldng j^eace forthwith. They had already hatched a plot 
to keep him off the throne in favour of his cousin Arabella 
Stuart, and several of them were brought to trial and con- 
demned to death. Among these was Sir Walter Raleigh, the 
most tj^pical of the Elizabethan “men of war,” as James called 
them. There was no evidence that he had ever done more 
than utter some indiscreet words; and the new King (who, 
whatever his faults, was not a bloodthirsty man) postponed his 
execution indefinite^. So for the next fifteen j^ears Raleigh 
remained a prisoner in the Tower, where he beguiled his un- 
welcome leisure by UTiting an enormous Histori/ of the World. 

. § 135. The Rebuff to the Puritans. — King James liked to 
be called “The British Solomon.” He always felt that any- 
body who disagreed with him must be either a fool or a knave, 
or both; and this contempt for other people’s opinions led him 
into actions which placed the Stuart family on the slipperj^ 
road to destruction. : ; 

The first and worst of these blunders 'svas his treatment of 
the Puritans. The clergymen who presented the “Millenai'y 
Petition” were not asking permission to set up independent 
places of worship. They belonged to the .Church of England, 
and wanted to continue to do so. But they felt that the services 
laid down in the Prayer Book were too much like those of the 
Church of Rome. They hated anything that even faintly 
suggested a belief in transubstantiation*; hence they objected 
to people kneeling at Communion, to the clergy wearing 
elaborate vestments, and so on. They would have preferred to 
see the Church of England with a similar organisation to the 
Church of Scotland, in which control' is in the hands, not of 

1 “Transubstantiation” is the vital doctrine of the Catholic Church: 
that the priest, at the sacrament of the Mass, actually changes the sub- 
stance of the bread and wine into the Body and Blood of Christ. 
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bishops and archdeacons and deans, but of ordinary parish 
ministers, assisted bj’’ elected laymen called “elders.”^ They 
realised that they could not hope for such a radical alteration 
as this in the structure of the Church; but they hoped that 
they might at least be allowed to omit some of the forms and 
ceremonies required by the Prayer Book. 

In 1604 James summoned some of the most prominent of 
these Puritan clergymen to discuss matters with a number of 
bishops.'^ He himself presided at this Hampton^ Ootirt Oon- 
fcrcnce, delighted at such a chance to show oS his own clever- 
ness in theological argument. But he was a very one-sided 
chairman, for he had little sjunpathj? for the Puritan point of 
view. He particularl}'^ detested the Presbyterian system of 
Church government, which limited his ro 3 'al powers in Scot- 
land. As King of England, the appointment of bishops and 
deans was in his hands, and he was too keen a supporter of the 
authority* of kings to be willing to give up this power over the 
Church. When one of the Puritan delegates let fall a phrase 
about “presbyteries,” Janies lost his temper. “If you aim at 
a Scottish presbytery,” he cried, “it agreeth as well with a 
monarchy as God and the devil! Then shall Tom Jack Will 
and Dick meet and at their pleasure censure me and my 
Council, I thus apply it: No Bishop, no King. . . . Well, 
Doctor, have you anything more to say?” “No more, if it 
please j^our Majesty.” “Then if that be all j’^our party hath to 
sajq I will make them conform themselves, or else will harrj^ 
them out of the land.” Thereupon he stalked from the room, 
and the Conference broke up. 

A little tactful good humour at this juncture would have kept 
the Puritans within the Church of England; but this brusque 
dismissal made them into a permanent partj^ of opposition. 
About six months later some three hundred clergymen were 

' The Greek word for “elder” is preshiiteros , hence the name given to 
this form of Church government. . .... 

■ The fact that the leader of the Puritans at the Conference was the Dean 
of Lincoln suggests that they were not likely to advocate any extreme form 
of Presbyterianism. 
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expellee! from tlieir livings for not conforming to the Prayer 
Book. Most of them set up indeisendent places of worship, 
with- the support of their congi-egations ; and these “non- 
conformists” included some of the soundest and worthiest 
elements in the nation. 

§ 136. The Fifth of November. — In tlie ■ following year 
James made enemies of his Catholic subjects also. This was 
not altogether his fault; it was due mainly to the leading 
member of his Council. This was Robert Cecil, to whom, 
more than to anybody else, he owed his peaceful accession to 
the -English throne, and whom he made Earl of Salisbury. 
Salisbury — like his father, Elizabeth’s Lord Burghley — was a 
keen Protestant, who dreaded lest the Catholics should con- 
trive to recover their influence in the country and the Govern- 
ment. James tried to carry out his promise to them (§ 134), 
but Salisbury was always on the watch for a chance to reverse 
this policy. 

His opiiortiinity soon came. In 1605 some Catholics, vexed 
that they were still liable to fines for “recusancy” {i.e. failing 
to attend the services of the Church of England), entered into 
the most famous plot in English history. They " determined 
that when liihg, Lords, and Commons were assembled for the 
opening of Parliament they should all be blown to destruction 
by gunpowder hidden in a cellar beneath the building. The 
practical details were entrusted to one Guy Fawkes, who had 
some experience of militaiy engineering in the service of the 
King of Spain, and was an expert at explosives: But one of the 
conspirator's lost his nerve as the critical day drew near. In 
order to prevent the deed without betraying his comrades, he 
sent an anonymous letter to’ a. nobleman, hinting that it would 
, be dangerous to attend the ceremony. The plotters soon found 
out that the Government had been warned, but Fawkes would 
"not be shaken froin his determination to carry the plan through. 
Oh the night before the date fixed for the opening he was 
arrested while in the act of making his final preparations. 
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The atiemiii and not the deed confounded the English 
Catholics. Salisbiny now had an excuse for repressing them 
more severely ihan ever; and for three centuries to come the 
people of England sus 20 cctcd all Catholics of harbouring dark 
designs against King and Government. Anti-Papist feeling 
has been Icept alive right down to our own day by the annual 
burning of an effigy of Fawkes in almost every town and village 
in tlie land. And we shall soon see that tins hatred contri- 
buted mucli to the decline and fall of the Stuart dynasty. 


§ 137. Peace-m.\king by Match-making. — There was no 
branch of “kingcraft” in which James prided himself more 
tlian in his gras}") of European affairs. For fifty years the 
Continent had been thrown into confusion b 3 ’ religious strug- 
gles. James felt himself poised high above such passions, and 
he devised a plan to end all this deplorable strife. He would 
marry his eldest daughter to one of the leading Protestant 
princes of Germaiyy, and his eldest son to a princess of Spain, 
still the chief of Catholic Powers. Tlie rival faiths would thus 
bo allied b^' famil_y connections, and the lion would lie down 
with the lamb under his fatherly* persuasion. 

The first half of the scheme went through successfully' : the 
Princess Elizabeth married the Elector Palatine in 1613. But 
there were insuperable obstacles to the other half. The English 
nation, from Salisbury downwards, were horrified at the pros- 
pect of a Spanish Catholic Queen, Moreover, the King of 
Spain demanded impossible jn-ivileges as the in-ice' of his con- 
sent to the marriage. 

Thus James had to postpone the comifietion of his design; 
but he never gave up hojnng and scheming for it. He was so 
anxious to curry favour with Spain that the Spanish ambas- 
sador, Count Gondomar, became the most powerful person- 
ality in the Government of England ! This state of things led 
James into several mean and undignified actions. Worst of 
all, he had Baleigh executed on the old charge of treason, in 
order to please the King of Spain (N98). 
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§ 138. The Quarrel with Parliament. — The question of 
the power of Parliament to interfere with the government of 
the country had been left in the background under Elizabeth, 
for Englishmen had too much admiration for the great Queen 
to thwart her will. But thej’^ did not feel the same about 
James I. The classes from whom the House of Commons was 
mostly drawn — country gentlemen and prosperous merchants — 
had been growing greatly in importance and self-confidence; 
and they were much offended when James declared that the 
authority of Parliament depended on bis favour. They replied 
that “it was the ancient and undoubted right of Parliament to 
debate freely all matters which properly concern the common 
weal.” This sort of talk made James very angry. The “an- 
cient and undoubted rights” of Parliament meant nothing to 
him ; the only right which he recognised was the Divine Right 
of Kings. He was even more annoyed when the House ques- 
tioned his action in increasing the Customs Duties without 
their sanction. Several times he dismissed Parliament in fits of 
temper; but he could not do without it altogether, for he was 
always in urgent need of funds to carrj’^ on the government. He 
had little idea of the value of money, and spent lavishly even 
in peace-time. Then, in 1620, he had to go to war in support of 
his daughter, who had been driven from her dominions by the 
opening stages of the Thirty Years' War in Germany. He was 
extremely vexed when Parliament took advantage of his neces- 
sities to criticise his foreign policy. What could a House of 
tradesmen and squires know of such matters? 

The King’s point of view is quite understandable; yet if 
judged by results his own “kingcraft” was a dismal failure. 
After the death of Salisbury in 1612 he tried to be his own chief 
minister; but this only meant that the government of the coun- 
try was at the mercy of some courtier who had caught his fancy. 
The most famous of his favourites was George Villiers, Duke 
of Buckingham. Buckingham was a handsome, dashing, am- 
bitious person, whoysoon made himself the most hated man 
in England by the insolence with which he treated all who 
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had business witli the King. Tlie crowning folly of the reign 
was when James allowed his son Charles to go to Spain in 
disguise, in company with Buckingham, to try to carry through 
the Spanish marriage by a personal wooing. The Spaniards 
were disgusted at such unconventional proceedings, and were 
highly offended by Buckingham’s overbearing manners, final- 
ly, the two young men returned without the Infanta, and so 
bitter was the feeling aroused by their visit that a war broke 
out a little later. The poor old King was much upset b^’’ the 
ruin of his hopes and plans; but he was now falling into pre- 
matui’e old age, and in March 1625 he died. 


CIIAPTEU XXXI 

A STRUGGLE FOR SUPREMACY 
1625-1639 

§ 139. The Great Dispute begins. — Charles I was a notable 
contrast to his father. He was serious, dignified, and reticent, 
though a man of spirit and courage. In private life he was all 
that a gentleman should be, but as a king he had grave faults. 
He had been brought uji on the gospel of “Divine Right,’’ and 
clung to it with blind obstinacy all his life. Moreover, he had 
inherited his father’s inability to choose the right men to trust. 
These qualities brought him into conflict with Parliament in 
the very first months of his reign. 

There were two subjects about which Parliament felt very 
anxious. Firstly, Charles was a keen High Churchman. A 
Dutch theologian named Arminius had recently'’ expounded the 
idea that Protestants ought to keep many of the customs and 
festivals and ritual and vestments of the Catholic Church, and 
the King had adopted these views. • Most of the members of 
Parliament, on the other hand, were strongly Protestant, with 
a decided tendency towards Puritanism. They feared- that 
the King was in danger -of going over to the Catholic Church 
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altogether, especially as he had just married a Catholic princess 
— Henrietta Maria, sister of the King of France. Secondly, 
Charles was even more devoted to the Duke of Buckingham 
than the late King had been, and the Houses thoroughly 
distrusted and disliked that young man. They brought these 
matters up as soon as they met, and the Commons showed its 
-sentiments in a very unpleasant way. The members realised 
that their only hold over the King was the fact that without 
their consent he could not gather the taxes with which to carry 
on the government. For centuries Parliament had alwaj's given 
a new King the right to collect Tunnagc and Poundage'^ (the 
foundation of the regular revenue) for the whole of his reign; 
but in the existing circumstances they decided to do so only 
-for one year. 

Charles was highly indignant that Parliament should think it 
had the right even to discuss his conduct of the government 
and the Church. He knew himself to be a perfectly sincere 
Protestant, and he had not the least intention of throwing over 
his friend Buckingham to please Parliament or anybody else. 
As to the limitation of his right to the Customs Duties, he felt 
that it was an undeserved and impertinent insult. He dis- 
solved this first Parliament before it had had time to vote 
him Tunnage and Poundage for even one year. 

§ 140. The Dispute becomes more Embittered. — The King 
was now faced with the problem of raising forces for the war 
with Spain (§ 138) without adequate funds. He had planned an 
expedition against Cadiz, but it was hampered by the fact that 
the navy had been neglected all through the last reign. The 
result was a dismal failure. Funds were urgently necessary if 
the war was to be carried on at all, and Charles was forced to 
summon another Parliament, in the hope that it would be 
more submissive than the first. He was disappointed. Under 
the leadership of a Cornish squire named Sir John Eliot, 

- * I.e. the" Customs Duties — so much on each tun of wine and so much 
on each pound of dry merchandise imported' into the country. 
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the Commons put all the blame for the disaster upon the 
Duke of Buckingham, and began to draw up articles of im- 
peachment^ against him. Moreover, they protested strongly 
against the King’s action in continuing to collect Tunnage and 
Poundage* without their authority. In order to prevent the 
proceedings against his friend from going anj’^ further, Charles 
was once more forced to dissolve Parliament before it had 
granted him a iienny of taxation. 

As if one war were not enough, the King and the Duke now 
blundered into a second one — with France. At the time of his 
marriage Charles had promised to give certain privileges to 
English Catholics, and to allow an English fleet to be used 
against the French Protestant rebels. He had failed to can-y 
out these promises, and the dispute now led to open war. 
In desperate need of money, Charles now decided to raise a 
forced loan. People who refused to “lend” their money were 
punished either by imprisonment without trial, or by having 
soldiers billeted in their homes; and whole districts were 
placed under martial law.^ 

With such funds as could be raised thus, an expedition was 
sent to Rochelle under the command of Buckingham himself. 
He and Charles always felt that if only they could win some 
striking success in the war. Parliament would give way and 
suppoi-t it. The Duke showed considerable energy and ability 
in landing his force on the Isle of Eh6, just off Rochelle; but 
further action was paralysed by lack of supplies and reinforce- 
ments. Having lost half his men from hunger and sickness, be 
had to bring the survivors home, Avith success as far off as ever. 


’ Inipeacbnicnfc is tho means by •vvhicli rarliameiifc can deal Avitli a 
minister or official who has offended it. The Commons select certain of 
their members to prosecute the accused man, with the House of Lords 
acting as judges. 

* As a matter of fact, if tho collection of these dues had suddenly ceased, 
the commerce of the country V’ould have been thrown into dreadful 
confusion. 

’ In a district under martial laAV the ordinary law of the land ceases to 
operate; persons can be brought before courts martial and sentenced by 
army officers acting on instructions from the King. 
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The experiment of the ‘‘forced loan” could not be repeated; 
and it had produced such a meagre sum that even Charles I 
realised that he could not carry on a war without tlie support 
i,_of Parliament. Bichelieu, the great minister of Louis XTTI, 
could rule France and collect taxes by means of royal officials; 
but the revenue of the English Crown, even in peace-time, was 
insufficient to pay the cost of this method of administi-ation. 
English kings had to rely on local magistrates to carry out 
their orders, and these magistrates were mostlj^ country gentle- 
men of independent means. Many of them had refused to 
extort contributions to the loan frorti their neighbours; some, 
indeed, had declined to paj^ themselves. So there was nothing 
for it but to summon a third Pai'liament. 

§ 141. The Petitioh of Bight. — The King’s fears were 
> justified. His attempt to raise taxes without the consent of 
Parliament (for that is what the so-called “loan” really was) 
seemed a threat to privileges which Parliament had cherished 
for centuries. This Poivcr of the Purse was the only means 
by which the nation could keep any check on the actions of 
the sovereign. If Parliament lost it, the government of Eng- 
land would become a despotism like those of France and 
Spain. ■ Even the Tudors, who had ruled with such a firm 
hand, had never tried to collect revenue without the consent 
of the House of Commons. 

So, as soon as' the third Parliament of the reign met (1628), 
it decided to present a ‘‘Petition of Bight.” This was not a 
new law — it was simply a sort of memorandum, drawing atten- 
tion to the fact that old laws had been broken, and asking 
that this should cease. Vins Petition pm-ticulaily . requested 
,_^that there shouldffiemo more martial law, or billeting of troops, 
or taxation without 'parlia^ntary arBhority, or imprisonment 
without trial. 

■ For some weeks Charles hesitated as to what answer be 
should make to this unpalatable rebuke; but at last his dire 
need of money compelled him to give way. He announced that 
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]ie would fulfil the desires 'of Parliament in these matters; 
whereupon Parliament voted him a substantial subsidy. 

The money was spent in fitting out another expedition to 
Rochelle; but while the Duke of Buckingham was at Ports- 
mouth j preparing to sail in command ol it, he was murdered 
by a man named Felton, who had some personal grudge 
against him. Buckingham was so unpopular that news of the 
deed was received with wild delight. Bells were rung and 
bonfires lit in the sti*eets, and his funeral procession to West- 
minster Abbey was greeted with cheers. The King never quite 
forgave the London mob for its unseeml}’- rejoicing at the 
death of his beloved friend. 

The second Rochelle expedition fai'ed no better than the 
first, and the discord between the Houses and the King 
became more bitter than over. Eventually Charles decided to 
cut the argument short b 3 ’' a dissolution. The members, learn- 
ing of his intention, determined that before they dispersed 
the,y would place on record the- principles for which they- had 
been contending. The Speaker tried to leave the Chair, so 
as to prevent anything being done to offend the King; but 
two members held him down while Eliot read out three famous 
Resolutions: bvhocver tried to alter the Protestant forms of 
the Church of England, '‘ whoever was rcsi^onsible for collecfciiig 
Tunnage and Poundage without Parliamentarj' consent^ and 
whoever paid those duties, was to be considered an enem^" 
to the kingdom.)' These resolutions were carried unanimousty 
amid cheers, just as the King's messenger arrived to announce 
the dissolution. The doors which closed behind the members 
as they poured out in an excited throng were destined not 
to be reopened for eleven 3 'ears.^ 


§ 142. Personal Rule. — ^For King .Charles had decided on a 
bold plan of action — he Avould contrive to do without Parlia- 
ment as long as he possiblj^ could;- This would teach it a 

^ Eliot was now arrested, despite the King’s' acceptance of the Petition 
of Right. He died in the Tower three .-years, later. . : . 
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lesson. It would realise tliat it was not indisnensable, and when 
the time came to summon it again it would be more submissive. 

Of course, the great difilculty was revenue. He had to cut 
down o.xirenses to a minimum, and at once made peace with 
France and Spain. And lie devised a number of queer schemes 
for raising money. For instance, his Lord Treasurer, Weston, 
digging about among musty old records, discovered that under 
the earl.y Plantagenets all men holding lauds worth .€40 a 
year* had been comi)elled to serve in his feudal army as 
knights. By inflicting hcavj- fines on all who had unwittingly , 
ignored this obligation, a considerable sum was raised for the 
Treasury. Again, in feudal times all waste lands (technically 
known as “forests”) had belonged to the King; but much of 
this land had since been brought \mder cultivation by enter- 
prising landowners. Charles now imposed fines on their suc- 
cessors for thus encroaching on the royal domain. Yet again, 
monopolies were sold to trading companies, giving them the 
exclusive right to manufacture or import certain articles, such 
as soap or candles. 

But the most famous of these expedients was Ship Money. 
It had formerly been the custom for the sovereign (o call 
upon seaports to provide ships for coastal defence in times of 
danger. The Navy had been so badly neglected since the death 
of Elizabeth that jurates were attacking English merchant 
vessels within sight of the cliffs of Dover. Charles naturally 
wanted to put a stop to this; but it was out of the question 
for him to build a fleet out of bis ordinary revenue. So he 
called upon all maritime counties to provide ships, or the 
money wherewith to. build them. In the following year lie 
repeated the demand; and this time he extended it- to the 
inland counties as well, pointing out that the defence of the, 
realm was. the concern of the whole nation. 

All these unusual imposts were enforced by law courts under 

* Porfcy pounds a year was, of course, a far more substantial income in 
the Middle Ages than it was in Charles I's time. It would represent an 
income of about a thousand pounds a year in present-day values. 
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i!ie King’s personal (.‘Oilrol, sneli ns Iho f’oni'L of Siar Chani- 
bor, wliieh c'onsislecl nf incinber.s of ilie Iloyal Council. 


§ 1-1 .-5. .irAMPDKN’s I'jtOTK.ST. W' 0 . slioulcl do WJ’Ollg lo SUp- 

pose tlial ibe co\ni(ry \vns "groaning under ibc oppressor’s 
beel" during tlies(! years of ])(>rsonal rule. The irregular (axef^ 
u'c bave ntenlionod did not. really aiToci anybody but ibc well- 
to-do.' After all, everybody gained by tbe pirates being driven 
out of tbe Channel. Aforcover, al a time when Continental 
countries were being ruined by tbe most terrible of all religious 
wars (XO")), ]']ngland enjoyed ibe blessings of peace, and com- 
merce ilourisbed as never before. 


It was only tbe educated classes — a small proportion of ibc 
]ioj)ulation in those days — who realised bow dangerous ibc new 
system was to tbe rights of rarliament oji which Englishmen 
bad prided tbenisclves for centuries, 'Jliis feeling impelb'd 
Jolni na})}p(Jrti, a Euckingbamsbirc squire, to malce a public 
prot('st by refusing to pay Shij) Money. He did not allege 
that the money bad been ill-spent, nor coidd be complain that 
it was burd(!nsome to tbe individual tax]>ayer — even a wealthy 
man like himself was called upon to pay only £3. M’bat lie 
was standing up for was a priitriple : bo denied that tbe King 
bad tbe right to collect n?ii/ taxes without tbe consent of 
Parliament. He was brought before tbe judges, who decided 
that tbe tax was lawful, and that lie must pay. 

X'evertheless, be bad drawn attention to the subject. Tbe 
case was discussed by squires and merchants and lawyers 
everywhere. Now, more than ever, they asked each other: 
"What has become of ]\ragna_ Cbar la and the Petition of Eight 
if tbe King can levy taxes at his pleasure? Have our rights 
of self-government disappeared for ever?" 


§ 144, Laud axd the Puritaxs. — There was another matter 
which wonled the average Englishman more than Tuiauthorised 
taxation, and that was the change, that was coming over the 

' The onl}' one likely to atTecfc the poorer classes was (he sale of mono- 
polies, but these were mostly articles of luxury. 
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national Clnircli. Wo have remarked before tliat a large pro- 
portion of the nation vere strongly Protestant; they hated 
“Popery” and loved simple Bible worship. But the King’s 
“Arminian” ideas made him choose as Archbishop of Cantcr- 
vhurj' a clergyman who held the highest of High Church views. 
lYiUiam Land (1573-1645) insisted upon the clergy caivying out 
every detail of the forms of worship laid down in the Prayer 
Book. A parson who failed to wear a surplice, or to rail off the 
■ altar of his church, was haled before the Court of High Com- 
mission (over which Laud presided), and fined or imprisoned 
or both. As for the extremer Puritans, who had begun to hold 
“conventicles” of their own. Laud made their lives so un- 
pleasant that thoiisands of them emigrated to America. 

The building up of a “New England” across the ocean was, 
indeed,. one of the most important effects of Laud’s harshness 
towards Puritanism. Fifty years earlier, when Queen Elizabeth 
^ began to persecute Puritans, a party of them fled to the Nether- 
lands, which had just become a Protestant republic as a result 
of their famous revolt against Philip of Spain. The refugees 
hoi)ed to be able to return after the old Queen’s death; but 
when James I showed that ho too was determined to “harry 
Puritanism out of the land” (§ 135), they determined to seek 
new homes for themselves in America, whore they would be 
free to worship in their own way. They first crossed to Eng- 
land- and organised their venture at Plymouth. Thence the 
“Pilgrim Fathers” sailed in September 1620, in the famous 
Mayflower. They had intended to land in Virginia, where an 
English colony -had been started a few years earlier (N105), but 
they eventually decided to settle farther to the north. They 
suffered severe hardships at first, especially during the winter 
months; but at length they contrived to wring a living from 
the soil, and to establish their colony on a permanent footing. 

- -Nevertheless, -they were making veiy slow progress until the 
Laudian Persecution of the ’thirties. Then thousands more 
English Puritans — manj^ of them well-to-do people, men of 
character and good social position — came over -and joined them. 
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Tills Ncu' Enfiland beoanie flic first iinporlant overseas outpost 
of our race. Thus (lie iierseeution ])rocluoc(l results of which 
Laud never dreamed — the foundation of the British ]5nipiro. 


niAPTKu xxxn 

riOHSOXAl. BULL BliEAKS DOWN 
3009 - 10^2 • 

§ 3*15. ^J'nn ]3isiioi's’ Waiu — Buhlie-sjiirited gentlemen like 
Ifampden might resist Ship Aloney, and liumhlc folk might 
dislike what they saw in their parish churches on Sundays; hut 
(here was no reason why King Charles should not have con- 
tinued with his methods of personal rule almost indefinitely, .< 
St) long as he could do so without having to call ].’arliament. ■ 
]3nt at length, liy a singularly foolish act of tyranny, he 
hroughf his whole system tumhling down like a house of cards. 

We must always hear in mind (hat, although the King of 
lilngland was also Iving of Scotland, the two nations were quite 
distinct, lilach had its own government, its own laws, its own 
Church, and its own ideas ahout religion. The Scots were 
deeply attached to the Bre.shyterian form of Church (S 33.5). 
.Tamos T had known his fellow-co\in(rymon too well to insist 
on his “No Bishop, no King” ideas north of the Tweed. But 
his son had never liA'od in Scotland. He know little and cared 
less ahout (he feelings of ])eople avIio seemed to him rather 
outlandish and only half-civilised. He now had a special edi- 
tion of the lilnglish 3h-aycr 33ook printed and sent it to he used 
in the Scottish churches. He must have heon startled at the 
uproar that followed. The first time the hook was used in ’ 
St'. Giles’s Church, Edinburgh, there was such a riot that the 
Town Guard had to ho called out to quell it. Similar scenes 
occurred everywhere — the Scots simply would not allow that 
Prayer Book to he used. A Naiioiial Covenani was drawn up. 
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pledging people "lo labour by all means lawful to recover the 
purit 3 ’^ of the Gospel as it was established before the recent 
innovations”; and all classes of the population — ^nobles, towns- 
' folk, peasants — came eagerly forward to sign it in the kirkyards 
‘^after service. 

' Here was a dilemma for King Charles. He could not let the 
Scots have their way — that would be admitting that they were 
master of the situation, and that Divine Eight was at an end. 
But he could not compel them to submit by force, for the 
simple reason that he had none at his command — and no means 
of acquiring it. His only means to raise an army was to 
revive long-forgotten feudal customs and summon the nobles 
of Northern England to appear at York with their retainers, 
armed to do battle for their suzerain. But it was a ludicrous 
array that appeared; for warfare had by this time become a 
far more specialised matter than it had been in the Middle 
. ^ Ages. Very few of those who obeyed the ICing’s summoiis 
knew anything about fighting, and still fewer wanted to fight 
in such a cause as this. The Scots, on the other hand, were 
in fine fettle. For centuries it had been the custom for ambi- 
tious ^’’oung Scotsmen to seek fame and fortune in foreign 
armies, and at this time hundreds of them were fighting on 
the Protestant side in the Thirty Years’ War (N95). They 
now came flocking back, experienced warriors, to fight for 
their religion at home. When the two forces came into con- 
tact near Berwick, the diffei'ence between them in efficiency 
and discipline made fighting impossible. A truce was arranged 
while the questions at issue were discussed^'' ^ 

§ 146. Strafford to the Eescue. — ^The King’s real object in 
agreeing to the armistice was to gain time while he was seeking 
/ some other means to master the Scots. He now bethought him 
of Thomas Wentworth, the very able administrator who had 
for the past six years been ruling Ireland with a rod of iron 
(N103). Wentu^orth had a theory of government which he 
called ‘ ‘Thorou gh” — efficient, firm, and ruthless rule by royal 
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officials. It liacl certainly produced peace and outward pros- 
..perity in Ireland. So Charles now sent for liiin, made him 
Earl of Strafford, and set him to deal witli the awkward situa- 
tion wliich had arisen. 'Wentworth’s advice was to take the 
bull bj' the horns and summon Parliament. He had always 
managed to bully the Irish assembly into doing his will, and 
he did not sec why he should not be equally successful in deal- 
ing with that of England. So a Parliament met at West- 
minster for the first time since 1G20. But Strafford found 
that lie had underestimated the strength of the opposition. 
The determination of members from various parts of the coun- 
try was strengthened bj'’ finding tliat thc 3 ' all thought alike 
about the King’s personal rule. Thej" would not even consider 
' making a grant of mone,y to the King until the^' had remedied 
the grievances wliich liad accumulated during the past clevep 
.years. After a few weeks of wrangling, the King angril.y dis- 
solved this Short Parliomcnt, and tried a fresh scheme for'' 
raising troops without monc 3 \ This time he collected a kind of 
arniy by the method of the “press-gang.” But he could not 
arm or equip it pro])crl.y, and the farther north this wretched 
rabble marched the more unfit it became to fight. The Scots, 
meanwhile, had taken the offensive by crossing the border. 
The.y were now established in Durham, and flatl.y refused to 
budge until the.y had been paid for their time and trouble in in- 
vading England. So Charles had to agree to another armistice. 


§ 147. The End of “Tiiokougii. ” — Obviously, there was 
nothing for it but to summon Parliament again. The members 
— mostly the same men who had been elected to the Short 
Parliament earlier in the year — realised that they had the 
King at their mercy, and the.y came back to Westminster 
determined to take advantage of the situation to force through 
measures which would make unparliamentarj’^ rule impossible 
for the future. Strafford, seeing what was coming, advised the 
King to clap the leading members in gaol before they could do 
any mischief; but they were too quick for him. The Commons 
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set on foot an impeachment of him on the very daj" tliey met, 
and on tiie morrow llie Lords ordered his arrest. 

Wit'll Strafford safe under lock and key, Parliament at once 
set about sweeping away the whole system of personal govern- 
ment. They first of all made their position secure by an Act 
to the effect that thej' could not be dissolved save with their 
own consent. Then they passed a Triennial Act, by which elec- 
tions to Parliament were to be held at least once every three 
years, whether the King summoned it or not. “Distraint of 
Knighthood,’' “Forest Eights,’’ and “Ship Money’’ were all 
declared illegal. All Courts under the King’s personal control, 
such as the Star Chamber and the High Commission, were 
abolished. Parliament was practically unanimous in passing 
these measures, and Charles accepted them without demur. 
What else could he do? And, in any ease, he was confident 
that he would find some way of getting out of them later on. 

]\feanwhile, the impeachment of Strafford was proceeding in 
Westminster Hall. The accusation was conducted by two of 
the leading figures in the Commons — John Pym and John 
Hampden. But they had a very weak case. After all, “treason” 
means conspiring against the King, and everybody knew that 
Strafford had carried out the King’s will only too well. The 
members of the Lords, who act as judges in an impeachment, 
were as anxious to get rid of Strafford as the Commons them- 
selves, but they had too much sense of fair play to declare him 
guilty on such a charge. It seemed as if the case w'ould break 
down. So the House of Commons, afraid lest their enemy 
should escape them, passed an Act of Attainder, which simply 
stated that Strafford had committed offences worthy of death, 
and was to be executed forthwith. The Lords were quite ready 
to accept this; but the King’s consent was also necessary, and 
he hesitated. Strafford had been unwilling to “put his head 
in the lion’s mouth” by coming to London at this crisis; but 
Charles, anxious for the advice and support of his strong-willed 
counsellor, had solemnly undertaken that not a hair of his head 
should be touched. Nevertheless, when an angry mob gathered 
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round Whilehall Palace, clamouring for the blood of “Black 
Tom,’’ he at last gave wa,y. “Put not your trust in princes,” 
quoted Strafford, when he heard the news. He was beheaded 
(May 1641) before a vast crowd on Tower Hill. 

Then at last Parliament felt that they had made the liberties 
of the nation secure; so they voted the money to pay the 
Scots and sent them home. 

§ 148. The Split about the CiiURcn. — Unfortunately, Par- 
liament was not as unanimous about everything as it was 
about checking the jiower of the King — if it had been, there 
would have been no Civil War. Upon the question of religion 
it was shai’ply divided. Some members thought that there was 
not much wrong with the Church of England as it had been 
established under Elizabeth — provided that Laud and his 
“Arminian” ideas were done away with; but others were 
Puritans, who wanted to see the Church remodelled on the 
Presb 3 derian system, like that of Scotland. The latter party, 
which included P^un and Hampden, brought in a Root and 
Branch Bill, “for the utter abolition of Archbishops, Bishops, 
Archdeacons, Deans, Prebendaries, and Canons.” This pro- 
posal was so strenuous!}^ opposed that it was dropped; but the 
debates on it clearly showed how wide was the difference of 
opinion on such matters. 

Then came terrible news from Ireland. There had been a 
rebellion of the Catholic natives against the Protestant settlers 
in which men, women, and children had been ruthlessly - 
butchered. An armj'- would have to be raised to restore order; 
but the question now arose : Under whose orders was it to act ? 
The sovereign had alwaj’^s had control over the armed forces, 
but was Charles to be trusted with such power? Might he not 
use it to disperse the Houses by force, cancel the recent enact- 
ments, and resume his personal rule ? On the other hand, who 
had ever heard of an army being under the authority of an 
assembly of civilians? Pym succeeded in getting the House to 
■pass a Bill giving the command to^'such persons as Parliament 
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can trust”! but in order to justify it he had to bring in a 
Grand Bcmonsirqncc—n. long and elaborate protest against all 
the illegal things the King had done since his accession. i\Iany 
members objected to this. They were convinced that the King 
had now turned over a new leaf, and felt that it was unfair to 
rake up all these old grievances. Long and heated was the de- 
bate, and it was only bj" a majority of eleven that the Bemon- 
strance was eventually passed. The two parties in the House 
were now clearly marked, and the Civil War was foreshadowed. 

§ 149. The Ce.^sii. — The one chance of preserving the peace 
was for Charles to show that his enemies were wrong in dis- 
trusting him. If lie had done so, more and more members of 
Parliament would have been won over to his side, and he might 
have reigned happily and successfully for the rest of his life, 
with as much power as any reasonable sovereign could desire. 
But he now committed another piece of folly which seemed to 
show that he would act as despotically and illegally as ever, as 
soon as he got the chance. H e..ac cused five leading members 
of J-hfi-Commons. (including, of course, Pym and Hampden) of 
High Treason. They had certainly been guilty of acts much 
more like treason than any of the deeds for which Strafford 
had been beheaded. If Charles had been wise, he would have 
had them brought up for trial in the ordinary way. But instead 
of this he came down to the House, followed by a mob of 
swaggering bullies armed with swords and pistols, to arrest 
them himself. The Commons had heard of his intention, and 
had sent the threatened members down to the City for safety. 
So Charles had to retire crestfallen, and his action had greatly 
strengthened his enemies. The City of London, which had 
hitherto shown a good deal of sympathy for him, now turned 
definitely against him; and a few days later he rode away 
from his capital — never to return till the day, seven years 
later, when he was brought back to be tried at Whitehall. 

War was now inevitable. Many members of both Houses, 
whose loyalty to King and Church overrode all other feelings, 
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followed him into the countiy, and j^i’epared to support him iii 
amis. Those who were left at Westminster voted money to 
raise an arm}’- of ten thousand men “for the defence of hotli 
ITouses of Parliament, and j)reserving the true religion, laws, 
liberties and peace of the Kingdom.” 

The next few months were sjDent in heated communications 
between King and Parliament as to the rights and wrongs of 
the ease. But the real question at issue was which was to be 
supreme in the State; and there was now no way of settling it 
save hy brute force. On 22nd August 1642 the King raised 
his standard at Nottingham. 

CHAPTER XXXIII 

THE CIVIL WAR 
1642-1646 

§ 150. Edgehill and Neivbury. — Parliament gave the com- 
mand of its army to the Earl of Es sex, a Puritan nobleman who 
had gained some experience of war in Germany. He was a 
worthy and well-meaning man, but he could not help feeling 
that there was something- wrong in fighting against the King. 
If he had marched straight to Nottingham he might have ended 
the war almost before it had begun, for it took Charles a long 
time to organise his forces. But he hesitated, and so enabled 
the King to move off into the western counties, where Royalist 
feeling was strong. Within a few weeks the Cavalier forces 
were doubled in numbers, and the King began to make for 
London, the centre of parliamentary power. Essex was now 
forced to attack him, and the two forces came into conflict at 
Edgehill (1642) in Warwickshire. The Royalist cavalry, which 
had been trained by Prince Rupert,^ swept the opposition off 

* Prince Rirpert was tire son of the King’s sister Elizabeth, who bad 
married the Elector Palatine (§ 137). He was only twenty-two years old, 
and his experience of war was limited to one campaign in the Thirty Years' 
War, but his royal rank, high spirits, and dashing courage made him an 
ideal leader of gentlemen-cavaliers. 
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the field on both Avings; but this exposed the King’s infantry 
to a flank cliavge by some of tlic parliamentary liorse which 
liad not fled with the rest. On the day’s fighting the parlia- 
mentary forces ratlier more than held their own, and Charles 
decided not to renew the battle on the morrow. He dre\v off 
to Oxford, which remained his headquarters for the rest of 
the war, while Essex returned to London to organise its 
defences for the exi^ccted assault. 

During the following winter the King and his advisers 
planned a threefold attack on London. One force was to 
march up from Yorkshire and another from Devon, while 
Charles himself was to lead his supporters from the western 
midlands. ]3ut all three armies were held up by the fact 
that in each of these districts the Parliamentarians held an 
important town — Hull, Plymouth, and Gloucester re.spectively. 
The citizens of London raised a special force of its “train- 
bands” to march down and prevent Gloucester from falling 
into the King’s hands. This force succeeded in its object, 
and compelled the Royalists to withdraw; but as it was 
returning homeward the King barred its way at Ncwbiirij 
(1643). Once more the rcsidt was indecisive. In those days 
of clumsy musK'cts, infanti-y was always at the mercy of a 
spirited charge by horsemen; but the countryside in the neigh- 
bourhood of Newbury was so cut up by hedges that Rupert 
was unable to muster his men effectively. Thus the Londoners 
were able to beat off all attacks, and the King had to leave 
them to continue their march up the Bath Road. 


§ 151. Parliament gains two New Assets. — Nevertheless, 
the net results of the opening campaigns (1642-3) were dis- 
tinctly in favour of the King. ITe held all the north save the 
port of Hull, and all the south-west save the jDort of Plymouth. 
In the circumstances. Parliament decided to close with an offer 
of help from the sister kingdom. The Scots had been watching 
the progress of the Avar with some anxiety. If the King Avere 
victorious he Avould be in a position to enforce his hated 
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Episcoi)al Cluircli' on lliem. To prevent they offered to 

send tlieir army to tight against him, j’i'ovided that Parliament 
■would undertake to pay it, and to establisli a Presbyterian 
Clinrch in England. For some months Pym hesitated; but tlic 
fear lest more reverses in the field should frighten Parliament 
into submitting to the King compelled him to agree to The 
Solemn League and Cnvenani (September 10-13) which em- 
bodied the terms demanded by the Scots. A few months 
later Pym died, worn out by work and worry. Dui-ing the 
summer another prominent figure had also disappeared from 
the scene — John Hainjidcn, who was killed in a skirmish at 
Chalgrove Field, near O.xford. 

There was another new source of strength which now began 
to take effect on the side of Parliament. This was the per- 
sonality of Oliver Cromwell (1599-1058). He was a Puritan 
gentleman-farmer of. Huntingdonshire. M'lien the war broke 
out he had reached the age of forty-three withoiit having ever 
heard a shot fired or held any position of authority higher 
than that of a magistrate and a Member of Parliament. But 
he now displayed wonderful gifts, both as an organiser and 
as a soldier. He had commanded a troop of horse (about sixty 
men) at Edgehill, and that one fight had revealed to him the 
secret of success in a war of this sold. He realised that in 
warfare as in most other matters “it is the spirit that quick- 
eneth — the flesh profiteth nothing.” Earnest and God-fearing 
men who themselves held the Puritan religion would fight for 
it far better than the “decayed serving-men and tapsters” (as 
he said) who had joined the parliamentary forces for what 
they could get out of it. He therefore formed a regiment from 
the Puritan yeomen-farmers of his own district, and infected 

* An Episcopal Cluircli is one ruled by Bishops. PresbyLerians hated this 
form of Church with a frenzy which it is difficult for us to realise in these 
days of calmer and more tolerant religious feelings. Poor old Archbishop 
Laud now fell a victim to a persecuting spirit far more %’indictivc than his 
own. After being imprisoned two and a half years without trial, he was 
executed on- a trumped-up charge of high treason by a special ordinance 
forced through Parliament by the Presbyterian fanatics who now formed 
the majority. 
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it ^yitll liis own enlluisiaplic spirit. jMorcovci', when Parlia- 
ment grouj^ed together tlie eastern sliires for recruiting and 
supplies, his activity soon brought him to the front in that 
larger organisation. The command of the army of this 
“Eastern Association” was given to the Earl of IManchester, a 
Presbyterian peer whose outlook was much the same as that 
of Lord Essex; hut the all-important cavalry of it was jdaced 
under Cromwell. 

In the following spring the Scottish Army — which, as we 
saw before (§ 14o) was of first-rate fighting qualitj'- — crossed the 
border. The northern Poyalists were now taken in the rear, 
as it were; and within a few months their forces had all been 
cooped up in York. Pu])erl brought up another Eoyalist army 
from the south to relieve the city, while IManchester marched 
from the eastoi-n counties to support the Scots. The Bafilc of 
Marston- Moor (1044), which resulted from the clash of these 
forces, was, in point of numbers, the biggest battle of the 
war — about twenty' thousand men were engaged on each side. 
The result was a sweeping victory for Parliament, owing chiefly 
to the splendid fighting quality of CrorawelPs troojoers and 
the skill and coolness with which he handled them. 


§ 152. The New Model Aioiy. — Apart from this great vic- 
tory, which brought all the north country under the control of 
Parliament, the war as a whole went almost as much in favour 
of the King in 1644 as it had in 1643. One parliamentary army, 
under Lord Essex, was cut off and destroyed by the King at 
LosiwithicJ, in Cornwall; and when the King was returning to 
Oxford after this exidoit, another force under Lord Manchester 
failed in an attemjff. to head him off’ {Second Battle of Nctv- 
hnry, 1644). 

After the camjiaign was over, Cromwell did some very plain 
speaking in Parliament about how things were going. He com- 
plained that generals like Essex and Manchester were not 
whole-hearted about winning, and were always thinking about 
coming to terms with the King. “If the army be not put 
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into another method and the war more vigorously prosecuted,” 
he said, “the people can bear it no longer and will enforce 
you to a dishonourable peace.” 

Parliament did not altogether approve of Cromwell; for the 
members were mostly Presbyterians, whereas he and his 
“Ironsides”^ were mostly “Independents” that is to say, 
they disliked the enforcement of a fixed Church system, and 
wanted complete freedom for all forms of Puritan worship. 
But the Houses realised that Cromwell and his men were their 
only safeguard against disaster, and they eventualh' agreed to 
his proposal for a Ncto Model Army. This was to consist of 
professional soldiers, properly armed, paid and equipped and 
trained; a force which, unlike the city train-bands and pri- 
vately raised local troops of horse, could go anywhere and do 
anything. It would have been impossible for the King to raise 
such a force, for he had not the means to pay the heavy cost; 
but money was Parliament’s strongest point. It imposed 
regular taxes on all the districts which it controlled, and, as we 
have seen, these included all the most prosperous parts of the 
country. The command of the New Army was given to Sir 
Thomas Pairfox. Cromwell was onty made second-in-command 
some months later, but his troopers fi’om the Eastern Associ- 
ation formed the nucleus of the new organisation, and their 
influence soon spread through the whole of it. 

Parliament shelved the incompetent “Old Gang” generals 
by means of the Self-Denying Ordinance, which required all 
members of either House to resign their commissions. This 
got rid of both Essex and Manchester. Of course, Cromwell 
had to resign too, but he was reappointed a few months later. 

§ 153. Naseby. — Within six months of its formation the 
New Model had won the war. The King, having captured 
Leicester, began once more to advance towards London. The 
New Army was as yet only half trained ; but even so, its superior 

' Prince Rupert had coined this nickname for Cromwell at Marston Moor. 
‘‘What, is old Ironsides there?” he asked, and the word was afterwards 
applied to the men he led in battle and inspired with his spirit. 
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discipline enabled it to annihilate the King’s army at Naseby 
(1645), The cavalry on the left of the Eoyalist army was 
shattered hy Cromwell, while Eupert was equally successful 
on the right; but whereas Cromwell kept his men in hand, and 
brought them hack to support their infantrjq Eupert ’s Cava- 
liers galloped too far in pursuit to play any further part in the 
battle. B}’’ the time they had got hack to the scene of action. 
King Charles’s cause was lost for ever. Even his private 
papers fell into the hands of his enemies. This did his cause 
more harm, even, than the loss of all his best officers in the 
battle, for the documents proved that he had been intriguing 
for a foreign invasion of England. 

He was never again able to muster a force fit to look the 
New Model in the face. A defeat at LangpoH in Somerset 
(1645) led to the west country falling into Parliament’s hands, 
just as Marston Moor had given them the north, and Naseby 
had given them the midlands. For some months his hopes 
centred in Scotland, where the Earl of Montrose had collected 
an army of Highlanders, who were always eager to come to 
blows with the Lowland Covenanters. Montrose won a victory 
at Kilsyth (1645), but he could not keep his wild followers 
together for an invasion of England: they were too eager to 
get back to their mountain homes with their plunder. The 
Scottish Army in England sent back a force which scattei-ed 
the remnants of Montrose’s army at Philiphaugli (1645), and 
he fled abroad. 

All through the following winter and spring detachments of 
the New Model were occupied in reducing isolated towns and 
castles that still held out for the King. In May 1646 Charles 
realised that he had nothing to gain by continuing the war; 
so he rode off to Southwell in Nottinghamshire and surren- 
dered to the Scottish Army there encamped. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 

PARLIAMENT VERSUS ARiMY 
1646-1649 

§ 154. The King in the Hands of the Scots. — When Charles 
rode into the Scottish camp he was still confident that he would 
win in the end. His enemies had beaten him in the actual 
fighting, but the}’’ were divided among themselves. Scots, 
Parliament, and New Model Army had all different objects in 
view, and were all jealous of each other. He had only to play 
them off against each other to get his own way. For, after all, 
his consent would be necessary for any settlement of the 
future constitution. He felt that he stood for two institutions 
to which the nation as a whole was devoted — Kingship and the 
Church of England; and as these two institutions were ordained 
by God they were bound to win in the end. 

The first move in his game was to give his enemies plenty of 
time to fall out. So when the Scots demanded that he should 
accept their National Covenant (§ 145) he merely replied that 
he was prepared to discuss the matter. Parliament was now 
showing itself more intolerant in enforcing Presbyterianism than 
Laud had ever been in enforcing Anglicanism.^ Not only were 
thousands of Anglican parsons turned out of their livings to 
make room for Presbyterian ministers, but ordinances were 
passed threatening Baptists and other “Godless sectaries” with 
perpetual imprisonment. In the Newcastle Propositions,'^ 
which the Houses now laid before Charles, they demanded that 
the Army and religion should, for the future, be under their 
own control instead of the King’s. 

Charles contrived to keep discussions on these points going 

* All the keen snpportei-s of the Church of England had, of course, ceased 
to take their seats in Parliament. Most of them had fought for the King 
in the ■svar. 

- The Scottish commanders had removed their camp to Newcastle, in 
order that they might have the King in safer keeping. 
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all through the winter of 1646-1647. Then the Scots 
to- grow impatient. After all, the main object of their 
vention in the war had been attained, for the hated Epis 
lian Church was now utterly crushed. As for the King, 
seemed to be little hope of inducing him frankly to accep 
Covenant. So they suggested that if Parliament would 
them the money due to them, they would hand him over 
go back home. The Houses readily agreed to these te 
and the ICng was brought under a guard of parliamen 
troops to Holmby House, in Northamptonshire. 

§ 155. The King in the Hands of Parliament. — ^The 
now seemed clear for a final settlement of the questions wl 
had caused the war. Parliament had merely to demobilise 
New Model Army (as soon as it had put down the rebell 
which was still going on in Ireland) and come to terms w 
the King for the future government of the country. But th 
was a slight hitch. The pay of the Army was several mont 
in arrears, and the men refused either to disband or to 
over to Ireland until they had been paid. Moreover, th 
strongl}’’ objected to Parliament’s harshness towards no 
Presbyterians. For, as we have seen (§ 152), they were mostl 
“Independents,” and disliked the enforcement of particula 
forms of religion by professional clergymen, whether Anglica 
or Presbyterian. It seems strange that ParHament should hav 
supposed that it could do what it liked with such men ; but the 
members’ heads were turned by the fact that (without having 
done anything in particular to deserve it) they had suddenly 
gained supreme authority in the State — a position no Parlia- 
ment had ever held before; while the fact that they were sit- 
ting in London — always strongly Presbyterian — ^made them 
fancy that they had the support of the nation as a whole. 

They soon found their mistake. The Army which they had 
brought into existence had grown into a Frankenstein monster 
.which they could no longer control. -Led by the cavah-y, who 
were men of better standing - and education, than the infanti’y, 
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the soldiers elected “agitators” (i.c. “agents”) to negotiate 
on their behalf, and presented a petition to Fairfax and Crom- 
well, asking them to see that justice was done to the men 
who had “won the war.” 

Cromwell was tlie only man who held a prominent position 
in both Army and Parliament, and he tried hard to make terms 
between them. But he was a firm believer in toleration, and he 
was beginning to feel that the Presbj’terian majority in Parlia- 
ment were too narrow-minded ever to make a satisfactory 
settlement. Then it came to his knowledge that certain leading 
members had entered into a secret scheme to overcome the 
Army by force. The Scots were to send another army to 
enforce the Covenant, the train-bands of the City (which had 
seen a good deal of service in the war) were to be mobilised 
again, and former Boyalists were to be called to arms. As a 
preliminary step the King was to be brought up to London, 
where he would be under the immediate control of Parliament. 

When Cromwell found this out, he hesitated no longer; 
henceforth he stood bj' the Army against the Parliament. He 
punctured the plot by suddenly sending one Cornet Joyce 
(never heard of in history before or after) with a troop of horse 
to take the King out of the hands of the Parliamentary guard at 
Holmby, and bring him to the Army headquarters at Newmarket. 

§ 156. The King in the Hands of the Army. — Cromwell 
had great difficulty in preventing the Army from violence 
towards Parliament. “The best you can get by consent,” he 
told them, “is better than the very best gained by force.” But 
he realised that if he held his men too tightly in check they 
might throw off his authority altogether and plunge the country 
in the bloodshed of a revolution. He and Fairfax (who, though 
his senior officer, was under his influence) led the Army slowly 
towards London. At first Parliament called out the City 
train-bands, hoping to be able to resist by force; but when 
the terrible red-coats came trotting in along the Edgware 

^ The New Model Army were the first English soldiers to wear red tunics. 
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Boad, the membei's decided that discretion was the better part 
of- valour. They gave way, and the troops went into camp near 
Putney. But one dreadful fact was now evident to all — that 
the New Model Armj' Avas the ruling power in the country. 

The King was highly amused at all this; things were going 
just as he had expected. When rogues fall out, he thought, 
honest men come by their own. The Army chiefs were much 
more considerate and broad-minded than Parliament had 
been. They lodged him in Hampton Court Palace, treated 
him with respect, and even allowed him the services of his 
Anglican chaplain. They now brought forward their own 
suggestions for a settlement. This scheme, known as The 
Heads of the Proposals (1647), was a constitutional monarchy 
with a Council responsible to Parliament. The Anglican 
Church might be restored to its former position, but complete 
freedom of Avorship Avas to be granted to all Protestant sects. 
The Army Avas to be under the control of Pai'liament for the 
first ten j^ears; after that it AA'-as to revert to the King. These 
were the best terms that Charles could possibly hope for in the 
circumstances, but he went on haggling over them until the 
generals began to lose patience. 

Then one morning came the astounding neAVS that the King 
had escaped and had taken refuge in the Isle of Wight. The 
CoA^ernor of the island, hardly knoAving Avhether Charles ought 
to be treated as a prisoner or as a guest, lodged him in 
Carisbrooke Castle. 


§ 157. The King at Carisbrooke. — Charles had been coming 
to a secret agreement Avith the Scots, by which the latter were,, 
to send an army to master the NeAV Model and give him 
back all his old political power, provided that he Avould accept 
their Covenant. They had pointed out that it Avould not be 
safe for them to act so long as the King was in the power of 
his enemies; and this was the main reason for his flight. 

There is no doubt that the feeling in his favour was growing 
stronger in the country every da 3 ^ Ordinary people AAdio had 
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taken no active jDart in the war on either side were tired of all 
this wrangling, and felt that there could be no return to 
settled government until the King was once more head of the 
State. Moreover, there was much sympathy for a captive 
monarch, and for Cavalier gentlemen and Anglican parsons 
fallen on evil days. If Charles had now acted sensibly, or 
even straightforwardly, he might have recovered almost all 
that he had lost. But blundering trickery was still his only 
idea of irolicy. He continued the seci’et negotiations with the 
Scots, while his supporters stirred up revolts in various parts 
of the country. All who had fought for either King or 
Parliament in the late war were exhorted to unite and over- 
throw the Army which had usurped the power of both. 

When the generals discovered what was going on, they were 
bitterly angry. They met at Windsor to decide upon a course 
of action, and determined that if God gave them victory over 
their enemies once more, they would “call Charles Stuart, 
that man of blood, to account for his wicked plots against the 
peace and happiness of the people.’’ 

The Second Civil TFar (1648) which followed was hardly 
more than a series of skirmishes. Wherever detachments of 
the New Model appeared they pulverised the Eoyalists. The 
only engagement which could be called a battle was at Preston, 
where Cromwell shattered the Scottish force that was trying to 
come to the King’s aid. Then the Armj'^ chiefs took Charles 
away from Carisbrooke and placed him in Hurst Castle in the 
Solent, while they were deciding what was to be done with him. 

§ 158. Judgment of Death. — ^Any lingering doubts the 
officers might have felt were dispelled when they found that, 
even after the defeat of the Scots at Preston, he had begun to 
concoct yet another plot with Parliament. Of course, Charles 
was irot sincere when he promised Parliament and the Scots to 
establish Presbyterianism; he merely made them “in order to 
my escape,’’ as he secretly wrote to the Queen; but the Army 
chiefs felt that this made it the more impossible to trust him. 
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Cromwell believed that the Army’s success in the Second Civil 
War was a sign that God approved of the determination that 
the King must die; and, once convinced of this, he was not 
the man to shrink from the responsibility of carrying the 
matter through. 

No ordinary law court could try a king on a charge of 
“Treason against Parliament and People”; so a special one 
had to he created. When Parliament refused to do this, 
Cromwell sent a regiment of soldiers, under one Colonel Pride, 
to arrest forty-five members and prevent a hundred others 
froin taking their seats. Pride’s Purge (1648) left the suppor- 
ters of the Army in a majority in the Commons, and they voted 
for a special High Court of Justice to try the King. When the 
House of Lords (now shrunk to a few score Presbyterian peers 
like Manchester and Essex) rejected this, the so-called “House 
of Commons” aholished the Upper House altogether, 

A hundred and thirty-five persons — mostly oflacers, Members 
of Parliament, and lawyers — were nominated as judges in the 
special Court; but less than half attended its sittings in 
Westminster Hall. Even Fairfax refused to take part. When 
the King was brought before the Court he quietly denied that 
it had anj'- right to try him, and refused to defend himself 
against the charges. No king could be tried by his own sub- 
jects, he maintained. If the law of the land could be thus 
defied, there would be an end of all justice, constitution, 
liberty — everything that made life worth living for the nation. 

His serene self-confidence somewhat upset some of his 
“judges,” and Cromwell had no little difficulty in inducing 
them to sign the death-warrant. But he managed it at last, 
and, on 29th January 1649, the King was beheaded on a 
scaffold erected in front of the banqueting hall of Whitehall 
Palace. The vast crowd was kept at a distance by brigades 
of soldiers; but when the deed was done its feelings found vent 
in a great groan of horror. 
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GHAPTEK XXXV 

THE POMMONWEALTH 
1649-1653 

§ 159. A Puritan Eepurlic founded. — The Armj^ officers 
thought that, as soon as the King was out of the way, they 
ivould have no further difficulty in establishing a system of 
Christian government. But they were mistaken. They had 
forced through the execution of the King against the will of 
almost all the rest of the nation. Many people — perhaps a 
majority — had disliked Charles’s illegal taxes and High Church 
ideas; but that was a very different thing from wanting to cut 
his head off. The bulk of the nation felt that there was a' 
“divinity that doth hedge a King.” The execution filled them 
with horror and dismay, and the fact that King Charles I 
was dead simply meant to them that his son was now King 
Charles II. 

The generals pretended that Parliament was now ruling the 
country. But what did that “Parliament” now consist of? 
The House of Lords had been abolished altogether, while of 
the Commons half had lost their seats through taking the 
King’s side in the Civil War, and half the remainder had been 
excluded by Pride’s Purge. Of the five hundred members 
who had voted unanimously in 1640 that they could not be 
dissolved without their own consent, the great majority would 
now have voted for such a dissolution, had they been allowed 
to take their seats at Westminster. The minority, who were 
permitted by the officers to meet and talk there, were con- 
temptuously nicknamed the “Eump”; but everybody — includ- 
ing themselves — ^realised that their authority was based on 
the swords and muskets of the New Model Army. 

They now elected a Council of State to carry on the day-to- 
day business of government. It consisted of forty-one members, 
mostly either Army officers or members of the Eump. The 
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generals did not regard this as an ideal form of government, 
blit they accepted it because they realised that a General 
Election at this moment would result in a Eoyalist majority. 
The ideal Eepublic at which they aimed would have to wait 
for quieter times. 

§ 160. Cromavell in Irel.\nd. — The most pressing task 
before the neiv goA'ernment Avas to restore order in Ireland. 
That country had been a chaos of bloodshed and confusion 
CA'er since 1641 (§ 148); but the execution of the King had 
now united the hostile parties — Catholic peasants and Angli- 
can landlords — against the “regicide government’’ which had 
been set up in London. A small Eoundhead force Avas des- 
perately defending itself in Dublin, but all the rest of the 

counti'A' Avas under the control of the Cavalier Earl of Ormonde. 

*. 

If Dublin fell into his hands, Ireland Avould become entirely 
independent of England, and AA'ould be an excellent starting- 
place for attacks on the new Eepublic. 

Cromwell was therefore sent over Avith tAventy-five thousand 
men of the Neiv Model Army to deal Avith the situation. A few 
AA'eeks after his landing he stormed Drogheda, one of Ormonde’s 
principal strongholds. No prisoners Avere taken by the A’ictors 
— the defenders (including hundreds of Catholic priests) Avere 
slaughtered to a man. Similar scenes followed at Wexford a 
few Aveeks later. This ruthlessness made the Irish hate English 
Protestant rule more bitterly than eA'er. “The curse of Crummle 
on ye ! ’ ’ Avas for centuries a common expression of dislike 
among the Irish peasantiw. Perhaps the best excuse that can 
be found for Cromwell is that he felt he must “be cruel to be 
kind’’ — that the quickest Avay of carrying out his task Avould be 
the most merciful in the end. His religious prejudices and 
those of his “Ironsides” made them look upon Catholics almost 
as vermin, whom it was a worthy deed to exterminate. He 
certainl}' gained his immediate object. The temporary union 
between Irish Catholics and Protestants broke doAAui, and the 
latter rallied to the man who stood for the triumph of their 
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laitli. Within six months .Cromwell had made good his hold 
over all eastern and northern Ireland. Then he was recalled to 
England by the Commonwealth Government, the task of master- 
ing the rest of the country being left to subordinate commanders. 

.d 

§ 161. Cromwell axd the Scots. — The reason for Crom- 
well’s recall was the dangerous position which had arisen in 
Scotland. To understand this we must bear in mind that the 
Scottish government was entirely independent of the English. 
Since 1603 the two countries had been under the same king; 
but now that a republic had been set iq) in England, even that 
link was snapped. The Scots were indignant that the English 
Army should have killed their King and disregarded their 
Covenant;^ and they now invited Prince .Charles to be King 
of Scotland, provided that he would become a Presbyterian. 
,The Prince was a pleasure-loving young man, who had been 
'^brought up by a High Church father and a Catholic mother. 
The Presbyterian faith and practice, with its stern and sober 
outlook on life, was not at all to his taste. He wanted to 
recover his throne, of course; but he would much prefer to 
deal with men of his own tj^pe. So he postponed accepting 
the Scottish offer until the Earl of Montrose made one more 
attempt to arouse the Cavalier spirit of the Highlands. But 
Montrose was unable to make any headway. He was hunted 
down, captured, and executed by the Covenanters without 
being able to strike an effective blow. 

Soothe Pyince had to agree to the Covenant; and in June 1650 
he jande d at Leith. It seems almost ludicrous to us that the 
Scottish ministers should have thought that they could make 
a sincere Presbyterian of Charles II; but at this date he was 
still a j’’oung man whose character was unformed. 

V"' Nor were these Scottish ministers content with setting up a 
Presbyterian monarchy in their own country; they determined 

’ The Commonwealth Government, being nncler the control of the New 
Model generals, was “Independent” in religion, and it had cancelled the 
Covenant bj' which the Long Parliament had, in 1G43, undertaken to esta- 
blish a rigid Presbyterian Church system in England (§ 151). 
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to impose it on England too, and began to plan yet another 
e-xpedition against their former comrades-in-arms of the New 
Model. The Commonwealth Government determined to nip 
this plan in the bud, and it was to command this expedition 
against Scotland that Cromwell was recalled from Ireland. 

Tie marched by the east coast route, so as to be able to draw 
supplies from the fleet. Tie found the Scottish Army entrenched 
in front of Edinburgh, in such a strong position that he could 
not possibl}' attack them. Before long his men were in danger 
of starvation, so he had to retire towards Dunbar to get in 
touch with the fleet again. The Scots followed him up along 
the Lammermuir Hills, and he soon found himself hemmed 
in between them and the sea. But the Scottish Army, urged 
on by the ministers, came down to attack the “godless 
sectaries’’ too soon, and was smashed to pieces by Cromwell’s 
cavalry {Battle of Dunbar, September 1650). 

This disaster robbed the ministers of much of their influence, 
and Charles was relieved to be able to give his Cavalier friends 
a chance to succeed where his Presbyterian guardians had fail- 
ed. He jmt himself at the head of a force which invaded Eng- 
land in the hope that the English Cavaliers would rally to the 
support of their rightful King. But these hopes were disap- 
pointed. Little as the people of England liked the Common- 
wealth Government, they liked the Scots still less; and they 
were very afraid of the terrible Lonsides. Cromwell came 
swooping down after the Scots and caught them up at Worcester 
(September 1651). He afterwards spoke of this battle as “God’s 
Crowning Mercy.’’ Prince Charles fled in disguise to the coast, 
and after various romantic adventures escaped to the Continent. 

§ 162. The First Dutch War. — It may seem strange that 
no Continental sovereign had intervened on behalf of Charles I, 
but until 1648 they were occupied by the Thirty Years’ War; 
and even after the Peace of Westphalia in that year brought 
that war to an end, the Army and Navy of the English Ee- 
public were too powerful for an invasion to have any chance of 
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success. As a matter of fact, the only foreign war in which 
■the Commonwealth was engaged M'as fought against another 
Puritan Eepublic — ^the Netherlands. English and Dutch had 
long been rivals in commerce and shipping, and ill-feeling 
'became acute when the Bump passed the Navigation Act 
(1653), to the effect that goods could be brought to English 
ports only in English ships or in ships of the country from 
which they came. For the Dutch had hitherto carried on most 
of the sea-transport for the rest of Europe. A chance encoun- 
ter in the Thames estuary led to open war, and eight great 
battles were fought in the Channel and North Sea during the 
next two years. The Dutch were commanded by the famous 
Van Tromp, the English by Blake (N112). The honours were 
fairly even in the actual fighting; but England’s geographical 
position gave her a great advantage over her enemy. An outlet 
^t’o the ocean was absolutely necessary for the existence of the 
Dutch, but their ships could not reach it without passing close 
to the bases of the English Navy. So in 1654 they were com- 
pelled to make peace on terms favourable to England. 

Meanwhile the form of the English Eepublic had ufidergone 
a remarkable change. 

§ 163. “Take away that Bauble!” — So long as the Eepub- 
lie was in danger from enemies at home and abroad, the Army 
had supported the “Eump” Parliament; but as soon as the 
crisis was past, the soldiers began to demand that a general 
election should be -held. The members of the Commonwealth 
Government were mostl 3 " well-meaning men, and some of them 
showed considerable ability; but they knew that they would be 
swept from power if the nation had an opportunity of electing 
a new Parliament. Much depended on the views of Cromwell, 
■ for his success as a commander, his force of character, and his 
massive common sense had already made him the most influ- 
ential member of the Council of State, As before, he strove as 
long as he could to make Parliament and Army work together. 
He realised the danger of a General Election at this juncture. 
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but ]ie disliked many members of the Rump for being so eager 
for poM'er. And when tbej^ tried to force through a Bill to 
perpetuate their authority by enacting that vacancies in the 
House were to be chosen by themselves, he lost his temper 
with them. He went down to Westminster with a company' 
of soldiers and turned them out by main force. “You are no 
parliament!” he shouted, as he strode up and down the floor 
of the House. ‘‘I will put an end to your sitting.” Then, 
catching sight of the Mace, he ci’ied; "What shall we do with 
that bauble? Here” (calling to a soldier), ‘‘take it awajfl ” 
The Mace is the emblem of parliamentary authority, and his 
action s^'mbolised the fact that every shred of that authority 
was now at an end. 

The Army officers now had to devise some other form of 
government for the countiy. After some debate they decided 
to summon an assembly of the most godly citizens of each 
district, chosen, for the most part, by the members of the 
local Independent churches. This was nicknamed The B are- 
hones Parliament from the name (‘‘Praise-God Barbones”) of 
the member who stood first on the alphabetical list. These 
rei^resentatives of Puritanism doubtless meant well, but they 
had no exiDerience of the practical details of government, and 
they soon got the national affairs into a terrible mess. Crom- 
well realised that the Republic would collapse if the experi- 
ment was not quickly brought to an end.. So he induced some 
of his friends among the members to arrive earlier than usual 
at the place of meeting and pass a vote dissolving the assem- 
bly before the others had arrived. 

The Army Council now devised another scheme, known as 
The Instrument of Government. The power formerly exercised 
by the King was to be entrusted to a Lord Protector, and a 
new House of Commons was to be elected by the votes of the 
well-to-do citizens of the country. Oliver Cromwell (the only 
possible candidate for the post) was proclaimed Lord Protector 
in December 1653, dressed in black. -civilian clothes as a sign 
that the rule of the Army was at an end. But was it? 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 

THE PROTECTOEATE 
1653-1659 

§ 164. More despotic than King Charles. — The Protector 
soon found himself just as dependent for autliority on the 
New Model Army as the Rump had beeii. He delayed calling 
his first Parliament as long as he could, for he anticipated 
trouble with it; and his fears were justified by the event. It 
at once began to criticise the new constitution. Even Puritan 
members who had supported the Commonwealth were disgust- 
ed that a form of government should have been imposed upon 
the country by a little clique of Army officers. Cromwell 
declared that the House had no right to try to alter the Instru- 
’^nent of Government which had brought it into existence, but 
the members pointed out that their authority was far greater 
than his, for thej^ owed it to the votes of the peojile. The 
Civil War had been fought to maintain the control of Parlia- 
ment over the Government, whereas Cromwell was asserting 
the right of the Head of the State to do so — just the crime for 
which Strafford had been executed. After some months of 
wrangling the Protector angrily dissolved the House before it 
had even made arrangem^ents for providing him with a revenue. 
He went on collecting the taxes just as Charles I had done 
in similar circumstances, and when people disputed his right 
to do so, he went further than Charles had ever dared to go: 
he dismissed from the bench the judges who decided in their 
favour. He was greatly distressed by all this, but he felt that 
it was his first dutj' to keep the Government going, even by 
• means that were in themselves unlawful. 

Soon he was faced with another difficulty. The meeting of Par- 
liament had revealed that eA’^en Puritans were not unanimously 
in favour of the Protectorate. Thus,' all sorts of people who 
were dissatisfied with the new Government were encouraged 
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to resist it; there were revolts not only of Cavaliers who were 
ground down by special taxation which forced them to sell their 
estates, but also hy “Levellers” and similar sects, who resent- 
ed any form of one-man rule. To cope with this seething dis- 
content, Cromwell had to employ the Army as police — and 
very severe policemen they proved themselves. The country 
was divided into ten districts, each under the command of a 
Major-General, who was made responsible for law and order 
in it. Some of these officers, being fanatical Puritans, took 
advantage of their position to insist upon people observing 
the Puritan code of morals and behaviour. They closed inns, 
treated Sabbath-breaking as a crime, forbade dancing, music, 
theatres, and all other “frivolous amusements.” “Merrie 
England” became a thing of the past. This regime did not 
last more than a twelvemonth, but it made an indelible im- 
pression on the nation. Englishmen have ever since had a 
horror of rule by soldiers or by religious fanatics. 

^ § 165. Cromwell as Euler: Toleration and Imperialism. 
— Despite these difficulties, Cromwell showed that, in happier 
circumstances, he would have proved himself one of the 
greatest rulers England ever had. 

In domestic affairs he made reforms in the legal system b}' 
which it became easier, simpler, and cheaper for people to ap- 
peal to the Law Courts to help them in their affairs. Under 
the Protectorate England was far ahead of any other country 
in this matter, and she might have continued to be so had not 
all Cromwell’s reforms been swept away at the Eestoration. 

In, the settlement of religion he adhered to his belief in 
Toleration. He would not allow any set form of Cburch to be 
enforced. A “Committee of Triers” was set up to investigate 
the qualifications of all ministers who claimed to act as parish’ 
clergy. Presbyterians, Baptists, and Independents were all 
represented on this Committee, and everybody agreed that the 
men it appointed were as worthy to be the clergy of a national 
Church as any that had ever held that position. Many Anglican 
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parsons were allowed to keep their former benefices, on con- 
dition that thej’ did not use the Prayer Book in their services. 
Apart from these State-appointed clergy, all other Protestant 
sects were allowed to worship unmolested. It was impossible 
for a man in CromAvell’s position to encourage the Catholic 
■“Church, but even this was seldom persecuted. 

In his conduct of foreign affairs, the Protector was the most 
thoroughgoing imperialist that ever ruled England.^ For one 
thing, he united the British Isles under one Government for 
the first time in history. The independent Government which 
Scotland had retained under the first two Stuart Kings was 
abolished, and Scottish members were elected to the Parliament 
at Westminster. As to Ireland, large tracts of that unhappy 
land were confiscated and given to officers and soldiers of the 
New Model Army, partly as a cheap method of rewarding 
them for their services, and partly to strengthen the Protestant 
minority among the inhabitants. In both countries an Army of 
Occupation kept the people in subjection to the Protectorate. 

One of Oliver’s first steps on becoming Protector was to 
end the Dutch Wav, as the first step towards a great scheme 
for an alliance of the Protestant Powers of Europe — England, 
Sweden, Denmark, and the Netherlands. He followed this up 
by sending the fleet to attack the Spanish West Indies as a 
reprisal for the ill-treatment of English sailors. An assault on 
San Domingo was a disastrous failure, but the commanders 
made uji for this by capturing Jamaica, which has ever since 
been the most important of Britain’s possessions in those parts. 

This naval campaign overseas naturally led to a land-war 
with Spain in Europe. Cromwell made an alliance with Spain’s 
great enemy, France, and sent a contingent of the New Model 
to take part in a joint attack on the Si^anish Netherlands. The 
^famous Ironsides proved as inviricible there as at home, 
especially at the Battle of the Denies (1658), and the expedition 
resulted in the capture of Dunkirk. 

‘ One reuson for this was that, lie wanted to find some profitable occupa- 
tion for the great and expensive armed forces which he had to maintain. 
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§ IGG. The PnoTECTonATE Eevised, — Cromwell knew that 
his I’ule was unpopular,^ but he felt that to give it up would 
mean the loss of everything which he held most sacred. The 
upkeep of the mighty Arm^' and Navy on which his authority 
rested was a heavy burden to the exchequer, and despite the, 
sale of CVown and Church lands and the confiscation of the 
estates of Cavaliers, taxation was far heavier than it had ever 
been under the late King. 

It was the need for money that compelled the Protector to 
summon his second Parliament. He hoped that the Major- 
Generals woidd be able to 23)'event the election of men hostile 
to the Government; but when the new House assembled, he 
had to turn over a hundred members away at the doors — a more 
high-handed and illegal action than Charles had ever ventured 
upon. Even then the House began at once to demand a revision 
of the Constitution. The members who had been allowed to 
take their seats were mostly Puritans. Eew of them as yet 
wanted to restore the Stuarts to the throne, but they suggested 
a retui'ii to a system more like what people were accustomed 
to, with a King and two Houses of Parliament. By the Hijmhlc 
PciHion and Advice they i-equested Cromwell to take the title 
of King, and to nominate an “Upper House’’ to take the place 
of the old House of Lords. Cromwell accepted the idea of an 
Upper House, hut he knew that the Army would never consent 
to his taking the hated title of King, and he could do nothing 
without its sui3i:)ort. So he declined the title, but was reinstated 
as Lord Protector with more pageantry and solemnity than 
before. 

Unfortunately^ by nominating inany'^ of his sui^porters in 
Parliament to the new Upper House, he left his opponents in a 
majority in the Lower House. They took advantage of this to 
attack the new Constitution, tooth and nail. Oliver summoned 
them to his official residence at Hampton Court, and upbraided 
them for persisting in these attacks instead of getting on with 


’ He M’as in constant danger of assassination. 
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urgent affairs of public policy. But it was all in vain, and 
some weeks later he once more dissolved Parliament in anger. 

What was to be his next move? He was fated never to find 
the solution to this problem. A few weeks later he died, worn 
out with incessant labour and anxiety, on the anniversary of 
Dunbar and Worcester (3rd September 1658). 

§ 167. The Exd op Puritan Pule. — The second edition of 
the Protectorate Constitution gave the- Protector the right to 
nominate his successor, and Oliver had so nominated his eldest 
surviving son, Pichard. He was an intelligent, well-disposed 
lierson, but had neither the capacity nor the desire to grapple 
with the problems which had baffled his mighty father. When 
the generals, scornful of a mere civilian who had taken no part 
in their victories, began to question his authority and to limit 
his powers, he threw up his office and retired into private life. 

The Council of Officers now tried to revive the Common- 
wealth, and summoned the Pump back to Westminster. But 
they quarrelled with it again, almost at once, and again ex- 
pelled it from the Parliament House. It was becoming pain- 
fully evident ' to them that their hold over the Government 
was coming to an end. Eveiybodj"^ dreaded the rule of these 
red-coated fanatics, now that the restraining hand of Crom- 
ivell’s broad-minded common sense was removed. The Pres- 
byterians who had taken the lead on the parliamentary side 
in the Civil War, and even many of the Independents who 
had supported the rule of Cromwell, were now in favour of a 
restoration of the Stuarts, provided that precautions could be 
taken that there should be no more persecution of Puritans 
or ruling without Parliament.' ^le nation was, at heart, 
conseiwatiye. The idea of government by King, Lords, and 
''Commons was part of the mental outfit of the race, ingrained 
by a thousand years of steadj’^ development. The changes 
and confusions of the last ten year's had convinced ninety-five 
per cent, of Englishmen that there was no prospect of a settled 
governinent until the old sj'stem had been re-established’. 
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T]iese views were personified by General Monk, the com- 
mander of the Armj" of Occupation in Scotland. He had never 
been one of the little knot of officers who controlled the Govern- 
ment, for he was inclined to Presbyterianism; and it was witli 
the hearty support of the Scots that he led' his men into Eng- ^ 
land to rescue both countries from rule by force. 

The generals tried to bar his way, but their men deserted by 
hundreds, for even the soldiers of the Hew Model Army were 
tired of the position. Thus Monk was able to continue his 
slow but steady advance on London. Petitions poured in 
from all classes and districts, begging him to insist on a free 
election to a new Parliament. When he reached the capital he 
called together the surviving members of the Long Parliament, • 
and got them to dissolve themselves, after making arrange- 
ments for an election. The new Parliament sent an invitation 
to Prince Charles, inviting him to return from the Netherlands, / 

JO • ^ 

upon certain conditions, known as the Declaration of Bredai 
(HllG). These conditions having been accepted, Charles II 
was proclaimed King (May 1660). “The Eule of the Saints’’ 
was over. 


CHAPTER xxxvn 


THE EESTOEATIOH 
1660-1667 

§ 168. The Eestoration of Parliamext. — ^No sovereign was 
ever acclaimed by his people with more delight than Charles II. 
To the great majority of Englishmen it was as if the sun 
had come out again after a dreary spell of gloomy weath' 
W^hen the new King landed at DoA^er he seemed to be briri'^ 
ing Avith him peace, liberty, and law — ^the settled and cus- 
tom^y cy>nditions of life wLich had been so rudely interruptecP 
by the rule of armed fanatics. 

The restored monarch was a man of thirty; a cleA’^er, co<. 
headed, good-humoured cynic. He had spent the last ten years 
in exile. At heart he was a Catholic and an absolutist, but he 
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was not the man to sacrifice his own comfort and safetj^ for 
these or any other ideals. He had “been on his travels,” as 
he said, and had no intention of going again. He would work 
towards his objects underhand, when and how he could do so 
i^safely. kleanwhile, lie was intent upon enjoying himself, and 
ins Court became the scene of frivolous dissipation. 

The whole machinery’’ of government by King, Lords, and 
Commons had to be set going again, and much depended on 
the engineer who took charge of the process. This was Edward 
Hyde, who now became Lord Clarendon. He had acted as 
chief adviser to the late King during the war, and to the j^i'csent 
King during exile. A man of high principles aird common- 
sense, he realised that the nation would not settle down until 
everybody felt safe. Those who had actually been concerned 
in the condemnation of Charles I were hanged or driven into 
exile, but all the rest were pardoned by an Act of General 
Ah mest3’’ and Oblivion. The soldiers of the New Model Arm,y 
were paid off and sent back to their shops and farms, with 
wonderful memories to brood upon for the rest of their lives! 

The first Parliament of the reign consisted, as might have 
been expected, almost entirelj’’ of rampant Ro^’alists, and it is 
generally known as The Cavalier., Parliament. But however 
delighted the members might be that “the King had come to 
his own again,” they made it quite clear. that the Kestoration 
was a restoration of Parliament as well as of Monarchy. Thej'^ 
passed a law making it High Treason even to say that it might 
be justifiable to fight against the King, but thej'^ also took 
steps to prevent his ever being able to set up an autocratic 
government as Charles I had done. They limited the regular 
revenne-to about half the cost of government, so-lhat he-should 
alwa^’s be dependent on parliamentai'y grants; and they would 
i'l^t allow him to keep up a standing army like those vdiich 
Continentd sovereigns now maintained. 

-ic 

§ 169. Tle Eestohation of the Church.— The High 
Churchmen, who had had such a bad time under Puritan rule 
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for the pasi twelve years, were determined not only to have 
their revenge, but to make sure that Puritanism should never 
again be in authority. With this object the Cavalier Parlia- 
ment i^assed four Acts, which are collectively known as The 
Clarendon Code. The effect of them was to restrict all offtcial^'^ 
posts to members of the established Church, to prohibit all 
other religious services, and to prevent Dissenters from get- 
ting a better education for their children than that ’of a 
village school (N118). 

It is rather unfair to the memory of Clarendon that these 
Acts should be known by his name. True, he was the leading 
personality in the Parliament which passed them, and he was 
in favour of the Anglican Church being restored to power and 
privilege; but he did not aj^prove of a policy which would 
make a quarter of the nation into opponents of the Govern- 
ment. Nor did the King. Whatever his faults, Charles was 
a broad-minded man, and he pointed out to Parliament that 
it was forcing him to break the promise of general toleration 
which he had made in the Declaration of Breda (N116). But 
the Houses insisted, and his financial position made it im- 
possible for him to hold out against them. 

The people who were most surprised and dismayed by the 
“Code” were the Presbyterians. As we have seen (§ 167). 
these moderate Puritans had played a most important part in 
bringing about the Restoration. They had, of course, given 
up all hope of giving a Presbyterian form to the national 
Church, but they had looked foi'ward to enjoying a full share 
of honour and power under the new regime. Charles himself ! 
had recognised their claims, for before the Cavalier Parliament 
met he had appointed several of them^ to be members »^/-his''. 
Council. But the Parliament would make no distinction be- 
tween them and the Baptists and Quakers Avhom they ther.-.''*' 
selves had persecuted whenever they got the chaiye. "I. 

On the whole, the .Code had the .effect its promoters desireu' 

. ^ .Including General Monk, who was made Duke of Albemarle, and 
Anthony Ashley Cooper, who became Lord Ashley. / 
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Hitlierlo, inany men of good breeding and social importance 
(such as Lord Essex and Jolm Hampden) had been Puritans, 
but this now became almost impossible. Well-to-do Puritans 
, — especially those who had become “gentry” by buying the 
•^estates of Cavaliers under the revolutionary governments — 
mostly submitted to the Acts and attended their parish 
churches. These afterwards became the nucleus of the Whig 
2 )ariy — the “Low Churchmen,” who supj^orted Toleration, The 
more stubborn spirits who refused to “bow the knee to Baal,” 
being shut out from all offices and from higher education, 
were long looked down upon as persons of inferior status. 

§ 170. Di.sa.steiis nv Laxd a.vd Sea. — In 1065 the Second 
Duicli TFnr broke out. This was practically a continuation of 
that which had been fought under the Commonwealth (§ 162). 
.\s before, the cause was commercial rivalry. English mer- 
chants were jealous of the prosperity of Flushing and Amster- 
dam, which had become the chief ports for European trade with 
tlie East and West Indies respectively. The earlier stage of the 
war went mostly in favour of England. Both the King and his 
brother James (Duke of York) were much interested in the 
Navy, and the latter commanded the fleet in person when it 
won a victory off Lowestoft (1665). But then the Government 
was paralj'Sed by a series of set-backs. A terrible outbreak of 
bubonic plague in 1665 drove everybody of importance away 
from London, and thus brought public business almost to a 
standstill; and in the following year a great fire destroyed the 
whole city from the Tower to Temple Bar. To make matters 
worse, Parliament cut down sujjplies, being suspicious that the 
King was spending on the dissipations of 'the Court the money 
jNvhich had been voted for the Navy. The funds at the disposal 
'■f the Admiralty ran so short that the sailors could not be paid 
'■•.e wages due to them, and a great part of the fleet had to be 
laid up. The Dutch took advantage of this to sail right into 
Chatham dockyard and burn several ships of war at their 
moorings. The war came to an end soon afterwards. By the 
10 
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Treaty of Breda (1667) certain disputed territories in Asia 
and Africa fell to the Dutch, while England acquired the 
settlement of New Amsterdam, which was renamed “New 
York,” as a compliment to the King’s brother. 

But the roar of the Dutch guns in the Medway had made 
great impression on the nation. It brought to an end. the 
period of whole-hearted king-worship with which the reign had 
begun. Men could not help remembering that, however much 
they might have hated the rule of Cromwell, such things had 
not happened in his time. London had been visited by. Plague, 
Fire, and the Dutch in successive years, and people felt that 
there must be something wrong somewhere. It fell to the 
unfortunate Lord Clarendon to plaj’^ the part of scapegoat. 
He had been in no wa 3 ’^ responsible for an,y of the disasters, 
but he had become generality unpopular. The nobles were 
jealous because his daughter had married the Duke of York;^ 
the courtiers hated him because he rebuked their scandalous 
wajf of life; all who sympathised with Puritanism blamed him 
for the persecution-laws. He only escaped impeachment by 
resigning and going to live abroad. 


§ 171. The Triple Alli.axce. — One of the most imporiant 
personalities in English history during the next fifty A’ears was 
a man who never set foot on English soil — King Louis XIV of 
France. He embodied the idea of Divine Eight far more 
completely than our Stuart sovereigns could, for his predecessors 
had found the means — which Charles I had sought in vain — to 
make themselves permanently independent of their Parliament, 
the States General.^ He could govern and tax his people at 
his iDleasure; his nobles were mere courtiers whose highest 
ambition was to enjoj^ his favour - and shine in the reflected 
glory of his .Court; his army was the greatest and strongest in^' 
Europe. At Versailles he built the most magnificent palace 
in the world, and he made it the scene of- splendid ceremonial 
.in which he played the central part with grace and digniDL 

^ The States General did not meet from- 1614 till 1789. 
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French ideas and French fashions dominated the civilised 
world, and the French tongue became the universal language 
of culture and diplomacy. 

Nor was King Louis by any means a mere figurehead; he 
was an extremely active and ambitious ruler. In foreign affairs 
his great aim was to extend the frontiers of France to the 
Ehine. To do this he had to become master of the Spanish 
Netherlands; and on the death of King Philip IV of Spain in 
1668 he sent an army under the famous Marshal Turenne to 
occupy those provinces. It was pretty obvious that he would 
follow this up by conquering the little Dutch Republic too, 
and the Dutch naturally began to look round for support in 
the coming struggle. They found it in a most unlikely quarter — 
England, the Power with which they had just fought two bitter 
wars. But in forming this alliance with the Dutch, as formerly 
jgin fighting them, England was only defending her own com- 
mercial interests. It was as obvious to her rulers as to those of 
Holland, that France threatened to be a more formidable rival 
to both of them than they could be to each other. For if Louis 
got possession of Antwerp, the great port of the Spanish 
Netherlands, he would be -able to make it a serious rival both to 
London and to Rotterdam as a centre of overseas trade for 
northern Europe. Furthermore, there was a strong feeling 
that two small Protestant, liberty-loving nations ought to 
stand together against the great Catholic despotism which was 
beginning to overshadow the rest of Europe. So they agi'eed 
with Sweden, the other chief strong Protestant Power, to form 
a Triple' Alliance (1668). Thej’- threatened a joint attack upon 
France unless Louis withdrew his army from the Netherlands. 
And Louis, not being as yet prepared to face such a coalition, 
.^ave Avay. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII 

WHIGS AND TOBIES 
1669-1685 

§ 172, The Secret Treaty of Dover. — King Charles now began 
to work towards the two objects vliicb be alwaj's bad at heart : 
to free Catholics from iiersecution and himself from parlia- 
mentary control. As a matter of fact, the first of these aims 
was dependent on the second, for the Cavalier Parliament was 
so fierce!}' Protestant that it was certain to prevent any conces- 
sions to Catholics as long as it had the power to do so. It was all 
a question of money, and in this matter King Louis XIV of 
France now came to the rescue. He undertook to provide 
Charles with a regular annual subsid}’’, provided that the latter^ 
would give freedom of worship to Catholics, and lend his fleei 
to fight against the Dutch. These terms were arranged largely 
through the influence of Charles’s sister, Henrietta, Duchess 
of Orleans. In May 1670 she joined her brother at Dover, in 
what was supposed to be a mere family gathering. The agree- 
ment there arranged included a specially secret clause by which 
Charles undertook to declare himself a Catholic as soon as a 
suitable opportunity arose, while Louis promised the support 
of a French army should this action lead to a revolt. 

Since the fall of Clarendon, five ministers had become a sort 
of inner circle of the Council. Such an inner circle was usually 
called a “cabal,” but, by a coincidence, the initial letters of 
the names of these five made up the word : Clifford, Arlington, 
Buckingham, Ashley, and Lauderdale; and they have ever since 
been known as “The Cabal.” They were all more or less 
involved in the King’s scheme for undermining the power of^ 
Parliament and betraying our Dutch allies, but only the first 
two (who were both Catholics) were let into the secret about 
the King turning Catholic. Charles was highly amused at 
having duped so astute a man as Ashley, and to carry the game 
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a step further, he now made him Lord Chancellor and Earl of 
Shaftesbury. But he was soon to find that this was a 
dangerous man with whom to play such tricks. 

In the following j'ear, at a time when Parliament was not 
sitting, Charles carried through the first part of his bargain. 
He issued a Declaration- of Indulgence (1672), giving freedom 
of worship to Protestant Dissenfers as well as to Catholics, in 
the hope that the support of these two classes would enable 
him to overcome the oi^position of Parliament. Then he joined 
with France in declaring war on Holland, and the Third Dutch 
War began. Louis had meanwhile bribed Sweden into with- 
drawing from the Triple Alliance, and the little republic was 
tlius left to face this overpowering coalition unaided. When 
two French armies invaded it by land, while an Anglo-French 
fleet attacked its coasts, it seemed doomed to. extinction. A 
violent revolution overthrew the clique of wealthy merchants 
who had hitlierto ruled it, and the young prince, William of 
Orange,' -was called upon to act as a sort of dictator. 

This prince, who was destined to play a great r61e in English 
history, was only twenty-one years old when he was thus called 
upon to save his countiy, hut he had an old head on young 
shoulders. The struggle to defend the liberties of the Dutch 
against the ambition of Louis XIV became his main occupa- 
tion all the rest of his life. Under his inspiration the Dutch 
showed heroic courage in facing the dangers which threatened 
them. They began by piercing the dykes and letting in the 
ocean over the country-side. The French attack was thus held 
up, and the Prince had time to organise the defence and to 
form a coalition with German rulers who feared that' they 
might be the next objects of the French King’s aggression. 

§ 173. The Dover Policy defeated.. — The King had hoped 
to reconcile the nation to his change of policy by a resound- 
ing triumph over the Dutch; but he was counting his chickens 
before they were hatched. Not only was the French advance 
checked ^ on land, but the great Admiral de Euyter had 
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nil the Lest of the sen-fighting. Thus, by the beginning of 
1G73 Chnrles found thnt he hnd spent nil his money Aviihoul 
getting nny nenrer to victory, nnd thnt his friend Louis could 
not spnre him n frnne. So he wns forced to summon nnother 
meeting of Pnrlinment. 

Vexed ns the members were nt the reversnl of the Triple 
Allinnce, they were even more indignnnt nt the Declnrntion of 
Indulgence. Chnrles hnd not renlised how bitter were the 
nntion’s feelings on the subject. Even the Dissenters were 
unwilling to nccept concessions if these were to be shnred by 
the Catholics. The opposition was led by Shaftesbury, who 
now realised how he had been tricked over the Treaty of 
Dover. Exasperated bj- wounded vanity, lie spent tlic rest 
of his life in thwarting the King in every possible way. He 
began by declaring, ns Lord Chancellor, thnt the Declnrntion 
of Indulgence was illegal; nnd although Charles dismissed him 
from his jDOst, this did not affect the decision. 

And this was only the beginning of the King’s troubles. A 
wave of anti-Catholic passion had been raised in the country, 
and Parliament went on to pass a Test Act (1673) which 
compelled all persons holding official positions to declare 
tlieir disbelief in the essential doctrines of the Catholic .Church. 
A number of Catholics in high places who hnd hitherto con- 
trived to keep their faith secret were now forced to declare it 
— amongst them the Duke of York. It hnd long been an open 
secret that he was inclined that way, but this public announce- 
ment of his conversion greatly increased the alarm and sus- 
picion that had been aroused by the Declaration of Indulgence. 

Parliament next compelled the King to withdraw from the 
war by refusing to grant him any supplies with which to cany 
it on. The whole policy of the Treaty of Dover had fallen 
into I’uin. 

§ 174. The Popish Plot. — ^The King now tried to win back 
the confidence of Parliament by taking as cliief minister its 
most influential member — Sir Thomas 0.sborno, who later 
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became Lord Danbij. He was a Cavalier of much the same 
type as Clarendon, a staunch upholder of the authority of 
Church and King. But he had to face continual opposition, 
for Shafteshurj- had now formed a Coiininj Parln of men who 
distrusted Charles and his brother. IMoreover, it was obvious 
that a General Election would produce a House of Commons 
in which the opposition would he even stronger. Shaftesbury 
therefore sought some means of forcing the King to dissolve 
Parliament, while 'Danhy and the King were determined to 
prevent this. Danhy had the advantage of being able to keep 
influential men in a good humour by giving them posts of pro- 
fit under the Government, and for some years it seemed as if 
he and his Court Party would be able to hold out indefluitel 3 ^ 
But then a sensational event changed the whole situation. 

In August 1678 a man named Titus Oates arrived from 
France with revelations about a “Popish plot,’’ by which the 
King was to be murdered, the Duke of York placed on the 
throne, and the Catholic religion forced upon England with the 
aid of a French army. This Oates was a man of very bad 
character, but in the excited state of public feeling people 
eagerly swallowed his story. There was probably some foun- 
dation for it, but he now i^roceeded to _e,mbroider it with all 
sorts of imaginary details, including accusations against many 
prominent English Catholics. At the outset of his campaign 
of lies he had two remarkable pieces of good fortune. Firstly, 
one of the persons whom he denounced as concerned in the 
plot was Coleman, the Duke of York’s secretary — and when 
Coleman’s rooms were searched incriminating documents were 
found there. Secondly, Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey, a, well- 
known and highly respected magistrate, before whom Oates 
bad made a sworn declaration concerning the plot, was found 
murdered in a field near London, — presumably by Catholics 
ivho feared that he knew too much about their dark designs. 

These incidents seemed to confirm Oates’s stoiy, and for the 
lext few months the nation- gave itself up to a panic of fear and 
;ury. Peaceable Catholics were haled off to prison by the score; 
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tlie Loudon train-bands "were called out to save tlie city from 
attack; and people vent about armed with “Protestant flails” 
to protect themselves from “Popish assassins.” Judges and 
juries were too inflamed bj'- passion to give the people accused 
by Oates a fair trial, and many innocent Catholics were exe- 
cuted amid the howls and curses of frenzied mobs. As for 
Oates, he was treated as a national hero, with a pension and 
a suite of rooms in Whitehall and a personal bodyguard. The 
King was far too shrewd to be taken in, but he did not refuse 
to sign the death-wai*rants, for that would have laid him open 
to the accusation of being a Catholic himself. 

When Parliament met, Shaftesbuiy fanned the flames of 
public agitation. He raked up evidence that Danby had been 
in secret communication with King Louis, and made out that 
this was part of the plot. An impeachment of the minister 
was set on foot. Charles feared that this would lead to the 
whole story of the Dover Treaty coming out, so he prevented 
matters from going any further by dissolving Parliament 
(1679). Shaftesbury had got his way! 

§ 175. The Exclusion Bills. — For - the ensuing General 
Election Shaftesbuiy organised a great political campaign — 
the first in English history — with the famous “Green Ribbon 
Club” in Chancery Lane as his headquarters. He managed 
to procure the election of a large number of opponents of the 
Court, and to convince the new Parliament that it must safe- 
guard the Protestant religion by preventing the Duke of York 
from ever becoming King. This was a very imiJortant matter, 
for Charles had no legitimate children, and his brother was 
heir to the throne. By the Exclusion Bill (1679) the Duke’s 
claim was to pass to his daughter Mary, who had ' recently 
married the Prince of Orange. But for once in a way the 
King put his foot down. Family loyalty was one of his 
strongest feelings, and, rather than let Parliament proceed 
with this measure, he- dissolved it. . 

His pressing need for money compelled him to summon 
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another one soon afterwards, however, and the opposition at 
once brought forward another Exclusion Bill. This time they 
proposed that the Crown should pass to the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, an illegitimate son of the King. Monmouth was a 
good-looking but weak and unprincipled young man; his one 
advantage as claimant to the throne was that he was a Pro- 
testant. Shaftesbury and his friends lost much support by 
putting him forward, for even people who dreaded the prospect 
of a Catholic King were disgusted at this proposal to set 
aside the true royal line of England. 

It was in the course of the heated discussions of this time 
that the two political parties gave each other the nicknames by 
which they were known for the next two centuries. The 
“Country Partj^’’ called their opponents Tories, after the name 
given to certain Catholic outlaws in Ireland, while the “Court 
Party” called the Country Party Whijs, a name hitherto con- 
nected with the rabid Covenanters of south-eastern Scotland. 

Charles II was an astute and cool-headed politician^ He 
knew that time was on his side; that the anti-Catholic fury of 
the nation would cool down sooner or later. One sign of this 
Avas that juries were already refusing to convict Catholics 
accused by Oates and his imitators. The King now found a way 
to paralyse the opposition altogether. Louis XIV was still 
anxious to have England on his side, and he knew that this 
would be impossible so long as Charles was dependent on Par- 
liament to make ends meet. So he renewed liis offer of a sub- 
sidy that would make it unnecessary for him to summon an- 
other Parliament for the rest of his reign. Just when the Whigs 
were congratulating themselves that they would be able to 
force the King to accept their Exclusion Bill, he suddenly dis- 
solved Parliament^ once more. Shaftesbury tried to rally his 
party to resist, force if necessary, but he found it impos- 
sible. The country was sick of the whole business, and, after 
all, no parliaments meant no taxes. Squires and parsons — still 

' Charles had summoned this Parliament to Oxford, so that it might be 
free' from the 'Whig influence Avhicli was so strong in London. 
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iliG inosi influential peojAe in the country — had been fright- 
ened for a time hy the tale of the Popish Plot, but that had 
all hlo\vn over, and they could return to their old creed of 
devotion to the royal family. Shaftesbury and his friends fled 
to Hoi Land, and the Whig party was for the time being com- 
pletely wiped out. Charles II enjoyed tlie fruits of his 
victory for another four 3'ea7-s, and then died. On his deathbed 
he did two very characteristic things : he was formally received 
into the Catholic Church; and he made a famous joke, apolo- 
gising to the bystanders for being “such an unconscionable 
time dying.’’ 


CHArTER XXXIX 

“THE GENTLE ART OF MAKING ENEMIES” 

1685-1688 

§ 176. Tub Accessiox of James II. — So complete had been 
the overthrow of the Whigs in 1681 that there was not a sign 
of opposition when the Duke of York was proclaimed King 
James II. He was a sterner, harsher man than his brother, 
but though he was known to be a devout Catholic, he was also 
known to have a high sense of duty, and was regarded as a 
man of honour. He began by confirming the appointment of 
all the ministers and officials of Charles II, and he solemnly 
assured his Council that he would maintain the established 
Constitution and the Church of England. The Tory members 
of Parliament and Council could flot - help regretting that he 
was not Protestant, but they consoled themselves that they 
had “the word of a King, and of a King who is never worse 
than his word.” High Church parsons went to frantic lengths 
in preaching Divine Right. Even if a King were as wicked as 
the Emperor .Nero, they declared, it- would still be -the religi- 
ous duty of his subjects to submit to him without murmuring'. 
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None of the earlier Stuart Kings had enjoyed such a strong 
jjosition at their accession as did James II. For one thing, his 
brother had contrived to collect a small standing army for the 
first time in English history. For another, Parliament granted 
him a revenue for life suffipient to cover all the ordinary ex- 
penses of government. Moreover, James I, and Charles I, and 
Charles II' had all had to face Parliaments jealous of royal 
power, but the Toiy majority in the Parliament of James II 
made subservience to the King their battle-cry against their 
political opponents. Lastty, he , waS' assured of the friendly 
support of the greatest Power in Christendom. 

The ambitions of -Louis XIV had expanded mightity since 
the day^ of the Dover Treaty (§ 172). He had acquired im- 
portant provinces on his eastern frontier, and he now cherished 
hopes of making himself master both of Spain and Germany. 
He had lately begun a systematic persecution of the Huguenots 
(French- Protestants), culminating in the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes.’* The one obstacle to his schemes was William 
of' Orange, 'thb ’Stadholder of Holland.- William had not only 
maintained the independence of .Dutch Republic, but had 
formed a coalition** of other Powers (including Spain and seve- 
ral German states) which felt themselves threatened by French 
aggression. Thus there was looming up the prospect of a great 
war — a war in' which the freedom of Europe from French 
domination and the existence of the Protestant faith would he 
at stake. A. good deal would depend on the part jolayed by Eng-, 
land in the coming struggle, for even the mighty King Louis 
could iiot afford to ignore her resources in M'ealth and war-ships. 
The peaceful accession of James II, .a .Catholic maintainer of 
Divine Right, like , himself , was therefore a great asset to him, 
and life assured the new King of his continued support. 

The story of the reign of James II is the story of how the 

* The edict issued by Henry IV in 1598, by -^diicb French Protestants 
■svere given the riglit to live and worship in peace. 

■ The Stadliolder -was a sort of hereditary president of the little group of 
Dutch republics. 

“ The League of Augsburg. 
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King, in the course of three years, threw away all these advan- 
tages and lost his kingdom altogether. 


§ 177. Moxmoutii’s Rkdelliox. — The first attempts at rebel- 
lion against him merel 3 * demonstrated how strong his position 
was in the j'ear of his accession. 

We have seen that many- of the leading opponents of the 
Court had been driven into exile after the triumph of Charles II 
in 1G81. Most of them had congi-egated in the Ketherlands, 
the most j)rominent being the Duke of Monmouth and ' the 
Earl of Argjdl. 1 Tho.y had been unable to prevent the acces- 
sion of James, but the.}^ were persuaded that the people of 
England and Scotland were eager for a chance to place a 
Protestant King on the throne. So the_y planned a twofold 
rebellion : Arg_yll was to rally the Scottish Covenanters, while 
klonmouth was to lead a rising in south-western England, 
where most of the people were Puritans. 

Argyll’s enterprise was foredoomed to failure before it 
started. The Covenanters had had • the spirit of resistance 
crushed out of them b}’’ rqcent persecution, ' and he was soon 
captured and executed. 

Monmouth came a ’good deal nearer to success than this. 
He landed at Ljmie Regis in Dorsetshire, and as he moved 
into Somerset the farm-folk from the countiy-side and cloth- 
workers from the little towns flocked to s\ipport him. Thej^ 
looked upon the handsome and winning 3 ’oung man as a sort 
of hero-prince, come to rescue them from the Clarendon Code. 
B.y the time he reached Taunton he was at the head of five 
thousand men, and he was proclaimed King there amid great 
enthusiasm. But his followers Avere undisciplined and ill- 
armed, many had no weapons but scjdhe-blades tied to poles; 
whereas the King could .bring against him a formidable arm,y 
of trained soldiers. The rebels, made a night attack on the 
royal troojos at jgcd^ c7»o,Q?i_( 1685) . but, after heroic resistance, 
the}’- were driven off. The soldiers followed up their success 
’ Shaftesbury had since died. . 
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by a ruthless i)ursuit. Hundreds of disarmed fugitives were 
slaughtered, and hundreds more were hanged after summary 
courts martial. The unhappy Duke tried to escape to the 
coast, but a reward of five thousand pounds was offered for 
his capture, and he was eventually found, half-dead from 
hunger and fatigue, in a ditch in the New Forest. An Act of 
Attainder had already been passed against him, and his stern 
uncle was not the man from whom he could expect merc 3 ^ 

Nor was this the end of the dismal story. The gaols of the 
assize towns of Hants, Wiltshire, Somerset, and Dorset were 
crowded with prisoners cliarged with having taken part in the 
rising. The King sent down Lord Chief Justice Jeffreys to deal 
with them in such a wa 3 ^ as to frighten people from repeating 
the attempt. Jeffrey’s was a man in whom the desire to curr^' 
favour with the Government was combined with a love of 
inflicting pain and fear. On this famous Bloody Assize he 
stormed at the wretched prisoners, badgered their witnesses, 
and silenced anj' who ventured to speak for them. In the course' 
of four weeks he sentenced three hundred Iversons to death and 
nine hundred to transportation. ‘ On his return to London he 
was rewarded for his zeal by being made Lord Chancellor, but 
his severities gave rather a shock even to enthusiastic Tories. 

§ 178. King James shows iiis Hand. — The ease with which 
these rebellions had been crushed led James to his ruin, for it 
convinced him that he was all-powerful. No doubt he had at 
first intended to keep his promise to uphold the Church of 
England, but he now began to feel that it was his duty to bring 
the country back to the Catholic faith with as little delay as 
possible. The great obstacle to this was the Test Act (§ 173), 
so he claimed that the King had the right to “dispense” Avith 
anj’- Act of Parliament — ^that is to say, to suspend its action in; 
such cases as he thought fit. This Avould mean that he would; 
be above the laiv; it would deprive Parliament of all control. ' 

* That is to say, to work practically as slaves on 'West Tujian planta-. 
tions. Few ever returned. " ■ - 
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But James no longer botlicred about Parliament; he began to 
disregard the Test Act at once by appointing Catholics as 
officers in the Arm}' and as officials of every Idnd. To overawe 
London (always strongly Protestant) he formed a great camp 
on Hounslow Heath. B}' one reckless act of tyranny after 
another he made enemies of men who had hitherto been the 
staunchest supporters of the throne. He dismissed from the 
Council several distinguisliod men — keen Tories, who had stood 
by him all through the troubles over the Exclusion Bill — 
simply for the crime of being Protestants. He insisted on 
Catholics being chosen as heads of Oxford Colleges, and thereby 
alienated (be University which had always been a centre of 
royalism. j\Iany a country parson who had preached the doc- 
trine of “Non-resistance” Sunday after Sunday now began to 
fear that he would be ousted by a Catliolic priest, and many 
a Toiy squire with an estate that had once belonged to a 
monastery began to wonder how long he would be allowed to 
keep it. When (he Church-and-King party had declaimed 
about the duty of blind obedience, “even though he were as 
wicked as Nero,” tliey had not anticipated that the King would 
try to undermine their beloved Church. 

The fact of tlic mutter was that James and the Tories had 
misjudged each other. The Tories had believed that he would 
keep his promise to maintain the. Anglican Church, while he 
believed that tlicy would carry out to all lengths their creed of 
non-resistance. 


§ 179. Tim L.\st Stiiaw. — Ever since 1681 the Government 
had persecuted the Dissenters more severely than ever, in order 
to please the High Church Toi'ies who were the chief bulwark 
of the royal power. But James realised (hat these Tories would 
never consent to his scheme for “Komanising” the Church, so '' 
he now decided to try to win the favour of the Dissenters, . 
hoping that they would be glad to purchase toleration for them- 
selves by supporting toleration for. Catholics. With this object 
he issued further Declarations of Indi/lffc??cc,(1687-lG88)/_giying 
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freedom of worship to all, and abolishing all religious tests. 
This policy had failed under Charles II (§ 173), and it failed 
again. Much as the Dissenters disliked Anglican parsons, they 
disliked Catholic priests far more, and they felt that James 
would persecute tliem again as soon as he had gained his objecl 
with their suppoid. IMoreover, thousands of Huguenots, fleeijig 
from the cruelties of Louis XIV, had taken refuge in ^England, 
where they hore witness to what Englishmen might expect 
from a king bent on rooting out the Protestant faith. 

In April 1688 James ordered the clergy to read his Declaration 
of Indulgence to their congregations on two successive Sundays. 
Six of the bishops, under the leadership of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, presented a petition to the King, begging him to 
withdraw the order. James was very angry, and had them 
prosecuted for “publishing a seditious libel.’’ The Trial- of the 
Seven Bishops was followed with breathless interest, and the 
verdicts of “Not Guilty’’ were received with rapturous enthusi- 
asm. Even the soldiers paraded on Hounslow Heath broke 
into cheers when the joyful news passed round the ranks. 

Any sensible man would have taken warning from this ex- 
pression of popular feeling, but James shut his eyes to all such 
signs. He now felt more confident than ever in the success of 
his hopes to make England permanently Catholic; for a son 
had just been born to him. Yet, by the iron 3 ’^ of fate, this was 
the immediate cause of his ruin. People had hitherto' been able 
to console themselves with tlie thought tliat when James died 
(and he was now fiftj’^-five years of age) he would be succeeded 
bj' his Protestant daughter, Mary, the wife of William of 
Orange. Now thej" were faced with the prospect of a succession 
of Catholic kings. Waiting would no longer serve their turn; 
something must be done. On the very night that the Bishops 
were acquitted, seven of the leading men in public life, 
members of both political parties,' met together and decided to 
send a .joint letter to William of Orange, asking him to come 
over with an army and save from destruction the English 
Constitution and the, English Church (N128). 
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RULERS OF ENGLAND 


James I (1G03-162;‘5) 

Chaiiees I (1625-1G19) 

The Commonwealth (IGlO-lC/jS) 

Lord Protector Cromwell (iGoS-lGGS) 

Charles II (1GG0-1GS5) 

James II (1685-1688) 

]MOST IMPORTANT FOREIGN POTENTATES 

Emperor : Ferdinand II (lGlfl-1637) 

Tlic Emperor chiefly responsible for the Tliirty Tears’ War. 

France : Louis XIII (1610-1643) 

The power of the French monarchy built up by Cardinal 
Richelieu. 

Louis XIV (1643-1715) 

Richelieu’s work carried on by Cardinal Ivlazarin until 1661. 

No. 03.— TUI'-: I.MPORTANCE OF THE REIGN OF JAMES I. 

.Tames I began several linos of policy which led, in the end, to the 

destruction of the power of tlio Crown. 

(a) He drove the Puritans into opposition. 

The more moderate Puritans would have been willing to remain 
within the Church of England if they had been allowed to worship 
without some of the forms laid down in the Prayer Book. But after 
the Hampton Court Conference (§ 135) they were driven to form 
independent organisations, and became the nucleus of the opposition 
to royal power during all the rest of the Stuart period. 

(b) Tlio anti-Catholic feeling of the nation was greatlj' increased. 

By first granting the Catholics toleration and then withdrawing it, 

he provoked the Gunpowder Plot, which made the nation hate and fear 
Catholicism for centuries. James’s Spanish marriage project further 
embittered this feeling. It was later the cause of much of the opposi- 
tion to Charles I and Charles II, and was the direct cause of the ex- ' 
pulsion of James II in 1688. 

(c) His claim to “Divine Right” (§ 134, NOG) implied that Parlia- 
ment had no powers except such as lie chose to grant it. 

He denied its right to interfere in foreign affairs, and tried to raise 
taxes without its consent. Hence Parliament’s anxiety to keep the 
Crown in check — which led, in the next, reign, to the Civil War. 

804 
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No. 9 j._tHE foreign POLICY OF JAIMES I. 

His great idea was to promote religious peace in Europe by marry- 
ing (a) his daughter to the leading Protestant prince, the Elector 
Palatine, and (6) his son to a princess of the leading Catholic Power, 
Spain. 

He carried through (a), but failed over (b). 

Both ((() and (b) involved him in difficulties with his people and 
parliaments. 

(a) To support his daughter, whose husband was driven from his 
dominions by the Emperor, he had to join in the Thirty Years’ War. 
To raise funds for this ho bad to summon Parliament, and Parliament 
made the most of this opportunity to criticise his government. Hence 

'constant bickering. (Parliament wanted a sea-war against Spain — the 
Emperor’s ally — instead of a land-\var in Germany.) 

(b) The prospect of a Catholic Hapsburg Queen aroused great 
hostility in England, and the King of Spain demanded impossible 
privileges for English Catholics as the price of his consent. James’s 
anxiety to please Spain often placed him in a very humiliating posi- 
tion, as when he was forced to liave Raleigh executed (NOS). And 
the marriage never took place after all; in fact, the negotiations led 
to a war with Spain in the last months of the reign. 

No. 95.--THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR (1618-1G-18). 

The hostility between Catholic and Protestant princes of Germany 
had been kept in check for sixty' years by' the Pence of Augsburg 
(1555), by' which each ruler was left free to impose which religion he 
liked upon his subjects. But it now broke out in a horrible religious 
war, in which thousands of non-combatants were butchered and 
hundreds of villages were destroyed. 

Signs of the devastation it caused could be seen in Central Europe 
a century later. 

It began by' the Elector Palatine (King James’s son-in-law) accept- 
ing the vacant throne of Bohemia, to which the Emperor (a Hapsburg 
relative of the King of Spain) wanted a Catholic appointed. 

No. 96.— WHY JAMES I WAS CALLED “THE WISEST FOOL 
IN CHRISTENDOM.” 

He was a scnoi/ARLY jun, Avidely read, clever at argumentation, 
“full of wise scAA’s and modern instances.” He liad a good gra'-p of 
European politics. He Avas broad-minded in religious matters'. 

Some years before he became King of England he had Avritten a 
book in support of the theory' of Divine Bight. The following brief 
. extract Avill shoA\' his general line of argument in it. 

“Although a just prince Avill not take away the life of any of his 
subjects Avithout a clear laAv, yet the same laAvs Avhereby lie take.s 
them are made by himself, and .so the power flows always from him- 
self. . . . That Avhich concerns the mystery' of the king’s power is not 
laAvful to be disputed; for that is to take aAvay from the mystical 
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reverence wliicli Ijeloiif's (o llicin lhat siL on llie throne of GoG. . . . 
It is atlieisin and hlasplieiiiv to dis{»ute what God can do, or to say 
. that a king cannot do this or that.” 

Rut nn KAn,i;i) as a i>I!ac'T1cai, statksmax. He M-ns given to favour- 
itism. 

E.(j. Carr and Ihickingham. 

lie was weakly obstinate, lacking the strength of character to 
admit that he might he mistaken. 

E.g. his eagerness to piisli througli the Spanish marriage project 
(NGl) at all costs. 

lie was too conceited to see other ])oints of view, or to care about 
them. 

E.g. ho could never understand why Parliament would not acquiesce 
in his claim to Divine Right. He regarded even its claim to control 
taxation as an impertinence. He antagonised the Puritans for lack 
of a little tact. 

No. 07.— ROBICRT CECIL, E.\RL OF S.MJSRURY (lnG3-lG12). 

Son of (tueen I'dizaheth’s I.ord Burghlcy (N80). Through his 
father’s influence he became a member of the Council in the later 
years of Elizabeth. 

His chief rival on the Council was the brilliant young Earl of 
Essex, nho tried to drive him from oflice and brought about his own 
downfall in the attempt (§ 133). 

lie W(jrkod to get James VI of Scotland recognised as Elizabeth’s 
successor, and was largely re.sponsible for that monarch’s peaceful 
accession in 1003. 

Under James J he was confirmed in oflice, created Earl of Salisbury, 
and became the dominant member of the Council. Like his father, 
ho was a keen Protestant, a most industrious and shrewd minister. 
Influenced the King against toleration for Catholics, and so provoked 
the Gunpowder Plot (§ 13G), which enabled him to persecute them 
all the more. He was opposed to the Spanish Marriage project. In 
fact, James could never really get going with that policy until Cecil’s 
death (of overwork) in 1G12. 

No. 08.— SIR W.ALTER RALEIGH (1552-1818). 

Devonshire squire. Tall and handsome — useful gifts at the Court 
of Elizabeth, where he came to push his fortunes in 1581. Gained 
wealth from Government otlices, and from financing Drake. Rjient it 
largely on trying to establish a colony in .\merica to be called 
“Virginia,” in honour of “The A^irgin Queen.” 

The u'ho fimi graupcd ihc idea of colouisafinn . 

The schemes all failed, largely because the Queen would never allow 
him to go himself, aiul the emigrants whom he sent over proved unfit 
to cope with the difficulties. But he foresaw the future. “I shall yet 
live to see it an English nation,” he said. (The .Spaniards looked 
upon their overseas settlements merely as a source of .wealth for the 
mother country.) 
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A personificatiou of the national self-confidence that raised England 
from being a drab second-class country during the reign of Elizabeth. 

A typical exam2)le of Renaissance versatility : soldier, courtier, poet, 
official, historian, sailor, exjjlorer. 

Intrigue against the accession of James I caused him to bo sen- 
tenced to death for treason in 1G03; but he was left a prisoner in the 
Tower till 1616, when ho was I'eleased on an undertaking to discover a 
gold-mine on the Orinoco, without fighting the Spaniards who domi- 
nated those parts. He failed to find the mine and was attacked by 
the Spaniards. So James, to curry favour with the King of Spain, 
had him executed when he returned on the old charge of treason. 

No. 99.— FRANCIS BACON, VISCOUNT ST. ALBANS (lil61-1626). 

Son of Sir Nicholas Bacon (Elizabeth’s minister). Cousin of 
Robert Cecil. 

A very able lawyer. Keenly ambitious of high office, but advance- 
ment barred by his jealous cousin. 

He paid court to the Earl of Essex, hoping that the Earl would 
obtain some high post for him. Essex made persistent efforts on his 
behalf, but Bacon later took a leading part in his prosecution in order 
to curry favour with the Queen (§ 133). 

Ho long sought in vain for the favour of James I. He became 
Lord Chancellor at last, in 1618; but three years later was accused of 
taking bribes, was heavily fined, and dismissed from office (1621). 

He had taken “presents” from suitors when giving judgment. This 
was customary at that time, though it would be considered shocking 
nowadays. But Parliament hated him, and James encouraged the 
House to attack him in order to shield Buckingham. 

He might have become a great statesman, but James' prefen'ed 
good-looking favourites to u'ise counsellors. In Political Theory^ he 
\yas a strong upholder of royal power. 

The following extract from his ■\\Titings will show his point of 
view; “The King, aiming at the good of his people, poised high above 
parties and factions, and able to employ the wisest counsellors, must 
be better able to rule than an assembly of private persons untrained 
to the business of government.” 

A famous writer on Natural Philosophy. His book. Novum Orga- 
num, was in some respects the foundation of modern scientific 
method. He taught that science should be inductive, and ajiplied to 
the practical welfare of mankind. 

No. 100.— THE QUESTIONS AT ISSUE BETWEEN CHARLES I 
AND HIS FIRST THREE PARLIAMENTS. 

Question No. 1. — 'Has Parliament the right to dictate to the King 
as to whom he shall appoint as ministers and commanders? 

Parliament had not tried to do so under the Tudors, but it was now 
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nuich more Kelf-confulenl (§ 138), and it refused to grant money for 
Buckingham to misspend. 

But Charles held by tlic old view, that Parliament had no right to 
•concern itself with tlie conduct of the Government; that was the 
business of the King and his ministers. How could an elected 
assembly of squires, lawyers, and merchants know anything of such 
matters? Besides, governmental authority was given to kings by God. 

Qukstion' No. 2. — Has the King the right to collect taxes that 
have not been voted by Parliament? 

Charles regarded the voting of Tunnage and Poundage as a formality. 

Questiox No. 3. — Had tlio King the right to alter the character of 
the national Church without consulting Parliament? 

Charles pointed out (hat he, not Parliament, was Head of the Church. 

But Parliament (strongly Protestant, with a leaven of Puritanism) 
feared that Charles (a High Churchman, inclined to Arminianism) 
meant to “romanise” the Church. 

(Parliament's suspicions were not justified. Charles was a genuine 
Protestant. But he had married a Catholic Queen, and he certainly 
had moro sympathy with Catholicism than with Puritanism. Never- 
theless Parliament’s dislike of a Catholic Queen v:as afterwards 
justified: all Cliarlos's children subsequently Iiccame Catholics.) 


No. 101.— PURITANISM. 

Koi a sect, hui a point of view about rcUpiun. 

A serious view of life and its duties. A feeling of direct relation- 
ship between God and the individual. Scripture-reading and preach- 
ing of more importance in worship than ceremonies and sacraments. 
Hatred of anything that oven loohed like Catholicism. 

Puritans disliked vestments and elaborate buildings, because these 
seemed to imply a belief in priestly power and the miracle of the Mass; 
and they disliked images because these implied the Catholic adoration 
of saints. 

Many (both clergymen and laymen) were now forming independent 
congregations of “Dissenters,” especially since the Hampton Court 
Conference (§ 135). But most Puritans continued to attend the 
services in their parish churches, hoping that the Church would 
become more like they desired it to he. Such people were much 
upset when Laud comiielled the clergy to carry out his Higli Church 
ideas as to ritual. 

Puritanism was particularly strong among yeomen-farmers and 
among tradesmen and professional classes in the towns. (Squires and 
their tenants and dependents, on the other hand, were usually put- 
and-out “Church-and-King” people.) 

Puritanism did not (as yet) implj^ a hon’or of music or dancing or 
other innocent pleasures. Milton, for instance, the greatest of Puritan 
poets, was an enthusiastic lover of music, and wrote a masque. But 
Puritans were already very insistent on. .Sabbath-keeping, 
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No. 102.— CHARLES I’s METHODS OF PERSONAL GOVERN- 
.MENT (1629-1G40). 

(a) Rigid economy in expenditure; peace nfc nn^' price. 

Unlike his father, Charles had the strength of character to limit 
expenses to fit' revenue. But foreign rulers knew that he could not 
fight, and treated him with scarcclj'-vcilcd contempt. 

(b) Extension of existing rights of taxation in unheard-of ways. 

E.g. Distraint of Knighthood, Enlargement of Forest Rights, Sale 
of Itionopolies, Ship i\Ioney {§ 142). 

(c) Tliese imposts enforced in Prerogative Courts, under royal 
control. 

More particularly, the Court of Star Chamber (N.oS). 

(rf) “Laudian Persecution” of Puritanism. 

Charles look advantage of his freedom from ijraliamentar}’ control to 
tiy to cnforco his High Cluircli views on the country. This was also 
enforced by a special “Prerogative Court" — the Court of High Com- 
mission, of which Laud was president. 

A^.B . — The cotininj prospered under ihis regime. Taxation was light; 
trade flourished. Poorer classes were not affected by tho special taxes, 
though they disliked the High Church tendency in the Church. 

But the educated classes realised that it threatened the existence of 
parliamentary government, and the political “liberty” of the nation. 

No. 103.— THOMAS WENTWORTH, EARL OF STRAFFORD 
(1593-1641). 

Attacked misgovernment of Buckingham in the early Parliaments 
of the reign, and was impri.soned (along with Hampden and Eliot) 
for refusing to pay the Forced Loan (§ 140). 

But he did not believe in Parliament trying to control Govern- 
ment. Like Bacon (N99), he regarded this ns the business of specialist 
ministers appointed by tho King. He therefore entered the royal 
service. Became President of the Council of tho North (1628), which 
administered the northern counties (§ 99). 

In 1632 he became Lord Deputy of Ireland. Here he carried out 
the system of government which he called “Thorough” ; despotic but 
efficient government by royal officials. 

Did much to improve the prosperity of Ireland : encouraged trade, 
established the linen industry and fishing; increased revenue and 
raised an army. Showed no fear nor favour — ^kept English land- 
owners as much under his thumb as native peasants. 

■ Sent for by the King in the crisis of the “Bishops’ Wars” (§ 146), 
created Earl. Advised Charles to summon Parliament — expecting to 
be able to dominate it. 

Parliament realised that he was its most dangerous enemy. Began 
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impeacliment, but. as tliis appeared likely to break down, j)assed Act 
of Attainder (1641). 

Cliarles liad guaranteed his safety when summoning him to London, 
but was forced by public clamour to allow his execution. 

Beheaded before vast crowd, which rejoiced in the end of “Black 
Tom the Tyrant.’’ 

The Emuodiment of Royal Despotism, as carhied on by expert, 

EFFICIENT, RUTHLESS ADMINISTRATORS LIKE HIMSELF. 

No. 104.— WHY THE KING’S PERSONAL RULE BROKE DOWN. 

Charles had to summon Parliament (after eleven years) in order 
to get money to deal with the Scots who had rebelled against the 
Prayer Book worship which he tried to force on them — “The Bishops’ 
Wars’’ (1639-1040).' 

Parliament consisted of just tlie classes which had suffered most 
from the unauthorised taxes, and which most clearly realised the 
danger to parliamentary institutions. The King’s extremity was their 
opportunity to sweep away the whole system of personal rule, and 
to make it impossible for the future. Tlie members were practically 
unanimous in doing so. 

No. lOo.— COLONISATION UNDER THE FIRST TWO STUARTS. 

(a) Plantation of Ulster (1608-1611). — A large part of Northern 
Ireland condscated as a result of the rebellion during the last years 
of Elizabeth. James I decided to settle on it people from Scotland. 

Thoj' were industrious and intelligent folk, but as they were ardent 
Presbyterians they formed a third element in the religious discord of 
Ireland. 

( b ) Virginia (1607). — A company of London merchants and other 
public-spirited men took up Raleigh's old project (N98). First per- 
manent settlement at Jamestown (named after the King). Nearly 
failed again — settlers did not like hard work, and rvere disappointed 
at finding no gold. Saved by personal magnetism and leadership of 
a romantic adventurer named Cajitain John Smith, who pulled the 
settlement together. True source of prosperity discovered ; tobacco, 
just coming into use in Europe. 

Largely settled by grants of land to younger sons of squires, who 
took out as labourers the sons of their fatiiers’ tenants, and transported 
the habits and outlook of English country gentlemen. Religion : 
Church of England. 

(c) New England (1620). — Originally’- founded by “Pilgrim Fathers’’ 
(§ 143), just north of Cape Cod. Great increase of immigrants as 
result of Laudian Persecution. 

A sort of Bible Commonwealth, rigidly and intolerantly Puritan. 
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Separate colonies branched o(T as follows: New Hampshire (1G23) ; 
Slassacliusetts (1G28); Connecticut (1G35); Rhode Island (1G3G). 

{(I) MAUYiiAND (1632). — Named after Queen Henrietta Maria. Ori- 
ginally part of Virginia. Granted as a separate colony to Lord 
Baltimore (chief town named after him) as a place of immigration for 
Catholics, who were excluded from other colonies. Its charter granted 
equalit}- of status for nil religions. 

No. 106.— OPPOSING POINTS OF VIEW AT OUTBREAK OF 
WAR (1642). 

Pari.iamext 

(a) The King had disregarded the ancient rights of the people to 
control of taxation and trial by jury. 

Parliament had allowed its rights to fall into abeyance under the 
Tudors, when circumstances were different, but it had always possessed 
those rights. Thej’ were aflirmed by Magna Charta. (This was a 
mistaken view of Magna Charta. Sec N21.) 

(b) The King was making changes in the Church of England which 
tended to Catholicism. 

(o) The King had repeatedly shown that his word was not to be 
trusted {c.g. the imprisonment of Eliot, § 141), and that he would 
act tyrannically again if ho got the chance {c.g. the attempted arrest 
of the Five Members, § 149). 

The King 

(fi) Parliament had never before claimed control over the actual 
working of Government ; choice of ministers, command of armies, etc. 

Note the appeal to history. The English nation is intensely con- 
servative: both sides based their claims not on theories but on “what 
alwa 5 's has been.” Charles said, in effect: "What would Henry VIII 
or Elizabeth have said if Parliament had tried to dictate to them about 
the appointment of ministers?" 

(b) The Act of Supremacy (1.559) mode the sovereign Head of the 
Church; Parliament had no right to any control over it. 

(c) The Christian Church had been under the rule of Bishops 
(which the Commons now threatened to abolish) ever since it began 
in Palestine. 

This view was strenuously denied by Presbyterians and other Puritan 
sects. 

(d) The King’s authority over Church and State was given him 
by God, to whom alone he .was responsible. Parliament’s jiowers 
were derived merely from the A'otes of the people. 

No. 107.— CHARACTERISTICS OF THE WAR. 

■ (a) It was not a war between social classes. ■ 

Most of the nobles and gentry were for the King; the middle classes 
for Parliament; the lower classes neutral (unless “pressed” into service 
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by one side or the other). But there were plenty of exceptions (e.g. 
Hampden, Essex). 

(h) It was not a war between Avell-defined geographical districts. . 

On the whole, north and west were for the King, south and east 
for Parliament, but in every town and district there was a minority 
on the side that was locally less popular. 

(c) To a large extent it was a Avar betAveen ToA\'n and Country. 

Puritanism — especially the Presb3'terian form of it — had ahA'ays been 
strongest in toAvns, especially among merchants, .shopkeepers, lawyers, 
and people engaged in domestic industry. But the bulk of the nation 
Avero village-folk, under the influence of squire and parson, Avho Avere 
usually keen royalists. 

Note, hoAvever, that one class of country dwellers AA’ere for Parliament : 
the yeomen-farmers Avho tilled freehold land Avith their oaati hands. 
These AA’cre especially numerous in the southern and eastern counties. 

(d) Large armies Avere seldom engaged. 

Operations Avere mostly local, conducted bj' the “train-bands” of 
toAAms, or “troops of horse” raised by public-spirited men of rank and 
wealth. Large forces Avcre seldom assembled saA’e for some special 
exploit (until the Ncav Model AA-as created). Marston Moor Avas the 
only battle in Avhich as many as tAvcnty-five thousand men a side 
Avere engaged. 

(c) It Avas not a savagely cruel Avar, like the Thirty Years’ War (at 
this time) in Germany. 

There Avas a certain amount of pillaging, but very little wanton 
destruction. Victors seldom ill-treated vanquished after a battle. The 
tAA'o sides might differ about Church government, but they were all 
Protestants, and they never quite forgot that they AA’ere fighting in 
their OAvn country, to make their ideas prevail in the hearts of their 
felloAV-countrymen., 


No. 108.— ASSETS OF EACH SIDE AT THE OUTBREAK OF 
WAR. 


The King 


The country gentlemen and nobles aa’Iio AA’itli their tenants and 
servants formed the backbone of the Royalists Avere better material 
out of Avhich to form soldiers than the toAvnsfolk and professional 
men aaRo faA^oured Parliament. 

This applied particularly to the cavalry, then the most important arm. 

The King had a definite geographical objective. If he could capture 
London, the resistance of Parliament would be broken; whereas it 
Avould have made little difference if Parliament had . captured the 
King’s headquarters, Oxford. Consequently Parliament dissipated 
its strength in the earlj’ stages of the Avar. 
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Tho King had on liis side tho deeply ingrained sentiment of loyalty 
to the Crown. Such men as Essex and Jlanchester M-erc paralysed 
by it. 

Tlii.s foelin" i.s well expressed in the following extract from a letter 
written by Sir Edmund Verney, a I’liritan gentleman, just before tho 
wnr:-*-‘'l have eaten tho King’s bread, and Bcr\’ed him near thirty 
j-ears, and will not do bo base a thing as to forsake him ; and choose 
rather to lose my life — which I am sure I shall do — to defend those 
things which arc against my conscience to defend; ... for I have no 
rcvercnco for Bishops, for wlioin this quarrel subsists.” (Tho writer 
was killed in the First Battle of Newbury.) And the Earl of 
Manchester, who commanded a parliamentary army, was heard to 
lament: "If we beat the King ninety and nine times, yet he is tiio 
King still, and so will his posterity be after him ; but if the King 
beat us once, we shall all be hanged.” 

Tun rARniAMEXT 

Tho support of tho Navy, the seafaring classes generally, and the 
chief ports, such as Plymouth, Hull, and, above all, London, gave 
Parliament command of tho sea and enabled it to collect customs 
duties. 

It held tho most prosperous part of the country — London, tho 
Homo Counties, and the south-east generally — throughout the war. 

Thus it had a great advantage in tangible wealth — an asset which 
told more and more ns time went on, and was, in tho long run, more 
reliable than tlio personal goods and family plate which the Cavalier 
families sacrificed for tho King. It was able to collect regular taxes 
and thus to pay for tho New Model Army (N109) which won the war. 

It had Cromwell, the one great all-round man produced by the 
struggle. 

No. 109.— THE NEW DIODEL ARMY. 

Created by Parliament in IGl.'i at the suggestion of Cromwell. An 
army of professional soldiers, properly trained, equipped, organised, 
and paid. 

Cromwell's “Eastern Association” troops were tho nucleus of it. 
Their ideas — “Independent” Puritanism, Democracy, Toleration — soon 
permeated the whole body. 

Parliament was thus able to utilise its main asset (wealth) in the 
form of an’ irresistible fighting-force. 

Tho King was unable to raise an army of this sort, for lack of 'money. 

It eventually amounted to fifty thousand men, its numbers main- 
tained by good pay. 

The pay was about five shillings a day in modern values, for a 
cavalryman, out of which he provided his own horse and equipment. 
Newcomers quickly caught tho self-respecting, religious tone which 
pervaded it. 

It was never beaten in the twelve years of its existence. 

It won tho First Civil War within a year of its formation (Naseby 
and Langport). 
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It won tlic Second Civil Wai’ within a month (Preston and Col- 
chester). 

It compelled Ireland (Drogheda and Wexford) and Scotland (Dun- 
bar and Worcester) to submit to the Commonwealth Government. 

It defeated the Spaniards at the Battle of the Dunes (1658). 

-Vftcr the First Civil War it brought about the execution of the 
King, and set up the Republican Government. 

It stood strongly for Toleration (at any rate, for all forms of Puri- 
tanism) against (ho rigid Presbyterianism of the majority in Parliament. 

I nclcr Cromwell’s system of Major-Generals it policed the country, 
preventing Royalist risings and enforcing Puritan ideals in daily life — 
the abolition of sport, theatres, music, etc. — especially on the Sabbath. 
This experience gave the nation a dread of “standing armies,’’ which 
lasted for a century and more. 

After Cromwell’s death most of the soldiers realised that settled 
government would only bo possible under a restored monarchy. Dis- 
banded by Charles II. 

But Charles II managed to keep a few regiments in existence, and 
these became the nucleus of the Guards. 


No. 110.— WAS THE ARMY JUSTIFIED IN EXECUTING THE 
KING? 


AnOUMENTS FOU 


Charles had shown that he would never rest content with anything 
less than despotic power. “The Heads of the Proposals’’ (§ 156) 
gave him all that he could reasonably have demanded, but he would 
not accept them. 

Ho had repeatedly shown himself utterly untrustworthy : secretly 
intriguing for the overthrow of the authority (at one time Parliament 
and at another the Army) with which he was negotiating. He had 
brought the Second Civil War about by this sort of double-dealing. 
There could be no peace, and no safety for the ideals for which the 
Army had fought, until he was safely dead. 


Arguments against 

He was condemned by an illegal tribunal, which had been created 
by a “purged” Parliament under the compulsion of the Army. The 
nation was horrified, and the Army chiefs showed that the.y recognised 
this by refusing to summon a freely elected Parliament. 

He summed up his point of view in his speech on the scaffold : 
“For the people, truly I desire their liberty and happiness as much as 
anybody whatsoever; but I must tell 3^11 their liberty consists in 
having government — those law's by which their lives and goods may 
be most their own. It is not their having a- share in the government; 
that is nothing appertaining to them. A subject and a sovereign are 
clear dift'erent things.” 



THF, ('OMMONWHAl/ni nir. 

Kn. 11].— TJLIU'HNE .\N1) THE l.EVEEl.EHS, 

TIio l.ovi’ll("r.< \v('ri’ nn oxtri'inist rojtulilii'iin piiitv wliicli nftcr 

tlic M'.'ir: ("^poc'iiilly stmii',' in tlip Now Mculcl .\ini_v. 

'J'licir h'litlor, .Jdltn IJlImnic, hiiil Iipcti In- ifu* Sfnr ('lutiii- 

lior. mul foii”ht in tlip war. lip and lii^ fripinE ipf^ardcd Cromupll’s 
np”(i(iati(ins wifli tlip Kiii" al Hampton ('ninl (■■'I’lip llpailn of llip 
I’ro|)o‘^aE." S l.-it'i) a^; a liptraya! of llip pansp of di'iiiocracy. and jnit 
forwiird a rival sclicnip for llip "ovt'nnni'iit of tin' coiintrv : "'I'Iip 
.\grppnipni f)f t)ip 1’poj)Ip." 

P>tit its wpalnicss was that tlic ii.alion as a aliolp did no! ,aj;rct' with 
this or any ollior form of ropiildii-an ooMrinm-at — it was •.■iroiijjly 
nionart-hioal. 

'J'lipy v.-pro imii'li ojipospd t-,) tlip ('oJinnonw (odtli novprnnu'nt, wliici) 
tlipy rp;,’ardpd as "Tiip Ifnlo <>[ tin* Sword." 

lint what jirartii-al sniistif alP was llurp at lliai juin-larp'.’ How 
coald tlicir ideal Puritan Kcpnl>lip ho set up wlu-n a free i-leetmii would 
have resulted in a C.ivaher majority V 

'J'lipy orjtanispd a forinidahip mntiny in tlie Army, only snjtprpssed 
hy Cromwell with "reat ditlienlty. I.ilhiirne was twice put on trial 
by tlip. Commonwealtli (ioveinment for sedition and aeipiilted hotli 
tiine.s amid frantic seeni's of delij^dit •■•w hieli showi'd how nn]io]inlnr 
rule hy tlio .\rmy was, (>ven in Eondon. 


No. 112.— THE MAW CNDEi: THE PEIHTAX I!EPrP.LlC. 

The Navy was solid for I’arliament in llie Civil War. .\ftpr the 
execution of the Kino, about a <piarter of liie crews nn-olted, sailed 
their ships over to Holland, and jilaecd tliemsidves under command 
of Prince Hnpert, wlio used them to jney njion I’.nj^dish shijipino. 

The Connnonwealth Ciovernme.nt jilaced the N'avy nndm- contnd 
of Sir Jlritri/ Vniir, a very able administrator, who hnill nji its 
strength, or”anised the .\(Iniiraity on modern lines, and unearthed a 
great commander — Ilohert lllake. 

Jiohert. ninhr (LuOU-ll)')?) made a marl; in land-fighting during the 
war (especially in the defence of Taunton), hut. had .scarcely been on 
the sea hefore he was fifty. A'et he showed a genius for sea-warfare 
which places him only just after Nelson and nral;e among the "fsea- 
hings of Britain.” 

Chased Rupert into Lishon harbour, formed the first naval hloekade 
in English liistory outside that port: defeated the Portuguese fleet that 
tried to rai.se the blockade — battle fought in a gale. Eventually 
destroyed Rupert's fleet in the Mediterranean — first ajipearanee of 
British Navy in that sea. 

Commanded in First Dutch War against the great Van Tromp. 
Eight big battles in two years, with varying results. 
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schemer. Both ns soldier and as statesman his greatest gift was his 
practical common sense. He had a clear perception of actualities at 
hand rather than a far-sighted vision of possibilities at a distance. 
What his instinct or his conscience prompted him to do, his courage 
and resource never failed him to carry through, whether it was a 
question of personal danger on the battle-field or of moral respons- 
ibility in the taking of momentous decisions. But the ultimate 
secret of his strength was his deeply rooted assurance that he was 
the instrument of the Will of God.”* 

As a general, he had a rare gift for liandling troops (especially 
cavalry) on tho battle-field, but his lack of regular training caused him 
to make blunders in strategy. (Dunbar is an example of this.) 

This following extract from a letter, written to a personal friend 
after tbo Battle of Marston Moor, well illustrates the faith that in- 
spired him; “It bad all the evidences of an absolute victory obtained 
by the Lord’s blessing upon the Godly party. We never charged but 
wo routed tbo enemy. The left wing which I commanded — being our 
own horse, except for a few Scots in the rear — beat all the Prince’s 
horse. God made them as stubble to our swords. Give glory, all 
glory, to God. 

“Sir, God hath taken away your eldest son by a cannon-shot. It 
brake his leg. We were necessitated to have it cut off, whereof he 
died. Sir, you know my own troubles in this way," but the Lord 
supported mo with this, that tho Lord took him into the happiness we 
all pant for. There is your precious child full of glory, never to 
know sin nor sorrow any more. ... A little before he died he said 
that one thing lay upon his spirit — that God had not suffered him to 
be any more tho executioner of his enemies.’” 

No. 116.— THE DECLAR.-VTION OF BREDA (April 1660). 

Made by Prince Charles at Breda in Holland, where he was living 
in exile, in res])onse to the invitation from Parliament. It promised : 

(a) Pardon for all who had fought against the late King, or sup- 
])orted the republican governments, except such as Parliament should 
think ought to he excepted. 

(Almost the only exceptions were the “regicides” — those who bad 
actually signed the death-warrant.) 

(h) That the King would rely on the assistance and advice of a 
free Parliament. 

(c) That lands and houses bought under the republican govern- 
ments should not be confiscated. 

They were mostly the estates of cavaliers. It was unfortunate for 
tbo latter, but to have restored them would have given a sense of in- 
security which was just what those who “engineered” the Restoration 
were anxious to avoid (especially as they had bought much of the 
property themselves 1). 

* England in Tudor and- Stuart Times, p. 273. 

Cromwell’s own eldest son, a very promising young man, bad been 
killed in battle a year earlier. 

° Carlyle’s Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches, Letter XXI. 
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((f) “That no man shall be disquieted or called in question for 
differences of religion.” 

This undertaking was broken by the “Cavalier Parliament,” wbicb 
passed the Clarendon Code during the next few years (N118). 

No. 117.— WHAT WAS RESTORED AT THE RESTOR.\TION ? 

(a) The Mo.nauciiy. — The theory of Divine Right was accepted, 
and Parliament passed an Act making it High Treason even to 
maintain that it might over he lawful to bear arms against the King. 

(d) Paueiamekt. — Under Commonwealth and Protectorate the 
House of Lords had been abolished, and nobody except supporters 
of the republic had been allowed to sit in the Ilouse of Commons. 
Henceforth there was to be a freely-elected Parliament. 

And, in spite of its protestations of devotion to the King, it took 
good care to ensure its own existence by keeping a tight hand on his 
revenue. 

(c) The Ciickcii of Ekglakd. — ^The Anglican clergy all recovered 
their livings, and the Clarendon Code (N118) ensured that Puritanism 
should never regain its ascendancy. 

(d) “IMEnniE Ekgland.” — The traditional sports and amusements 
of the nation : maypole-dancing, mince-pics, theatres, bear-baiting, 
etc. 

But Puritan rule left one legacy behind it: the "English Sunday,” 
as foreigners call it. 


No. 118.— THE CLARENDON CODE. 

A series of four Acts passed by the Restoration Parliament to 
restore the privileges of the Church of England. They provided 
means of. persecuting Dissenters, and preventing their ever again 
being able to dominate the Government ns they had done under the 
Puritan republic. 

The Corporation Act (IGGl) compelled all members of Corporations 
to take Hol.v Communion according to the rites of the Church ot 
England, and to take the Oath of Non-resistance (that it is unlaw- 
ful in any circumstances to bear arms against the King). 

This Act was designed to prevent Dissenters having any pdv er in 
Parliament, for most of the members ot the House of Commons were 
Borough members, and in most Boroughs it was members of tbe Cor- 
poration that elected the Members of Parliament. Moreover, it was 
in towns that Dissenters were strongest. 

The Act of Uniformity (1GG2) compelled all ministers of churches 
in England and Wales to use the Book of Common Prayer in their 
.services, and forbade the holding of benefices by any except those 
who had been ordained by Bishops. Schoolmasters also had to 
obtain a “licence” from a Bishop before they could teach. 
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This was to get rid of the Dissenting ministers v.lio liad been given 
lienefiecs by the ‘‘Triers" {§ 365) under the Puritan Pepublic, and to 
niako it iinpo.ssil)lo for Dissenters to l)avc their children properly edu- 
cated. Two thousand ministers resigned in consequence of the Act. 

(Thi.s was the fourth Act of Uniformity. Tlic first had been passed 
under Somerset in 15-30, the second under Northumberland in 3552, and 
the third under Elizabeth in 1559.) 

3’he (louvcniicJr .let (166-1) forbade attendance at religious ser- 
vices other than tliose of the Church of England. The penalty was 
to be iniprisoninent for the tirst and second offences, and transporta- 
tion for the third. 

This Act was repealed by the Toleration Act of 1689. 

The Five-Mile Act (1665) forbade clergymen or schoolmasters to 
como within five miles of any town unless they would declare that 
they would not ‘‘at any time endeavour any alteration either in 
Church or Slate." 

As the Puritans were mostly townsfolk, this Act deprived them 
even of private education, or of religious services in their own homes. 
Together with the Convcnticlo Act, it was designed to prevent minis- 
ters ejected under the Act of Uniformity from carrying on their 
activities in any shape or form. 

To a great extent the Clarendon Code had the ofTccts its designers 
desired. Puritanism continued to exist, and form a vital factor in 
the national character; hut the Church’s monopoly of higher educa- 
tion made it almost impossible for Puritans to gain distinction in 
any ])rofessinn. liforeover, there had boon plenty of Puritans among 
the nobles and gentry before the Code was jiassed, but very few 
afterwards. For two centuries to come Nonconformity was almost 
confined to the working classes. 

No. 119._THE TIIPvEE DUTCH AVARS. 

(.\) The Fhist Dutch AV.^h (1652-1654). — Caused by commercial 
rivalry, culminating in Navigation Act ptassed by Commonwealth 
Parliament (§ 162); also fishing disputes. 

Blake r. A'an Tromp. Eight big battles in two years. English won 
off Diaigcjicss (1652) and Porljund (1653), lost off Goodtein Sands (1652). 

Cromwell made peace as soon as he became Protector — part of his 
scheme for a League of Protestant States, 

(b) The Second Dutch AYau (1665-1067). — Practically a renewal 
of the first, caused by commercial rivalry, csi^ecially between Lou- 
don and Rotterdam, for oceanic carrying trade. 

Duke of York, Prince Bupert & Albemarle v. De Euyter. English 
won Lowestoji (1665), while the three-day battle of The Downs (1666) 
was indecisive. Neglect of the Navy led to the Dutch in the Mcdtray 
(1667, § 170). (‘‘ They mind their pleasures and nothing else,” wrote 

the famous Pepys, an Admiralty -official, in his famous Dianj, referring 
to the King and the Duke.) , 
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Peace of Breda (1667) gave the Dutcli certain trading stations in 
the East Indies, while England got New York, New Jersey, and 
Delaware. 

(It was considered at the time that England had got the worst of 
the bargain.) 

Then followed the negotiations which led to the Triple Alliance 
(1668, § 171). 

(c) The Third Ddtch War (1672-1674). — ^^Vas declared bj’ 
Charles II against the will of Parliament and people, as part of the 
Secret Treaty of Dover with Louis XIV (§ 172). 

Solchay, York v. De Ruyter (1672) — Dutch driven off, but English 
fleet much damaged. The Texe], Rupert v. De Ruyter (1678) — English 
driven off from Zuyder Zee. 

These failures com2)elled Charles to summon Parliament, which 
forced him to withdraw from the war by refusing subsidies. 

The Triple Alliance policy was now renewed under Danby, and the 
Duko of York’s elder daughter, Mary, married the Prince of Orange 
(1677). 

No. 120.— THE PART PLAYED BY LOUIS XIV DURING THIS 
PERIOD. 

Louis XIV (reigned 1648-1715) needed support of English Navy 
for his ambitious schemes of aggrandisement at the expense of the 
Dutch — the other great naval Power. He also wanted England to 
become Catholic. Neither of these aims could be achieved so long 
as Charles II was dependent on Parliament for money. Hence the 
Secret Trcatij of Dover (1670, § 172). 

But lack of success in the Dutch war compelled Charles to sum- 
mon Parliament, which insisted on this policy being reversed. For 
the next seven years (1673-1680) Louis was on bad terms with 
Charles II, and intrigued with the Whig Opposition against his 
minister Danby. 

Charles, in view of the breakdown of the “Dover” policy, had gone 
on the other tack, and taken as chief minister Danby. who revived the 
Triple Alliance policy and arranged the maiviage of Princess Mary to 
William of Orange. Louis, naturally, tried to undermine Danby so as 
to induce Charles to renew the Dover scheme. 

And there was some foundation for the story of the “Pojiish Plot” 
(§ 174); that Louis designed to put York on the throne and turn 
England Catholic by force. 

The Popish Plot Agitation (1678-1679) enabled the Opposition in 
Parliament to bring forward the Exclusion Bill. Charles’s extremity 
was Louis’ opportunity ; he gave him a subsidy which enabled him 
to dissolve Parliament and do without it in future, and so triumph 
over the Whigs (1681, § 175). 

The peaceful accession of James II seemed to give Louis assurance 
pf English support in the 'War of the League of Augsburg, which was 

• 11 • - . 
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just brealving out. But James made himself impossible to the 
English nation. He rejected Louis’ offer of help (§ 180). Louis 
therefore failed to prevent the Revolution of 1688. which resulted in 
his enemy William of Orange becoming King of England. 

No. 121.— GROWTH OF AMERICAN COLONIES UNDER 
CHARLES II AND JAMES II. 

Carolina, founded in 1663. Both colony and chief town named 
after the King. Cotton growing. Aftenvards divided into two parts, 
of which the southern was the more prosperous — better soil and 
climate. 

Neiv York, Neio Jersey, Delaware, acquired from the Dutch at the 
Peace of Breda (1667) which ended the Second Dutch War. New 
York was originally “New Amsterdam’’ — renamed in honour of the 
Duke of York. A cosmopolitan trading centre — as it has remained 
ever since. These were important acquisitions, as they linked up 
the New England colonies (Massachusetts, Connecticut, etc.) to the 
middle colonies (Virginia and Maryland), thus forming a continuous 
strip of British colonies along the Atlantic seaboard. 

Pennsylvania granted (1680) to William Penn, a Quaker, in pay- 
ment of a debt owing by the Crown to his father. First principles : 
religious toleration, and fair play towards the Indians. Name of 
chief town (Philadelphia) means “brotherly love.” Philanthropy 
proved the best policy — none of the other colonies throve so rapidly. 


No. 122.— COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY IN STUART TIMES. 

Manufacture Avas still carried on bv the “domestic” svstem : a 
master working with the aid of apprentices (to AA'hom he taught, the 
craft), and journeymen (paid hands who had served their apprentice- 
ship but had not yet set up as masters). 

Apprentices and journeymen usually lived almost as members of the 
master’s family. Their treatment was regulated by the Act of Ai^pren- 
tices (1563, § 115). 

Iron-smeliinq Avas groAAung in importance. W^ood being still used 
as fuel, it still centred round the forests instead of (as to-day) round 
the coalfields. 

Principal areas: Sussex and Kent (Forest of the Weald) to simply 
London, and Gloucester (Forest of Dean) to simply the hardAvare 
manufacturers of Warwickshire and Worcestershire. (tfliese forests ' 
have almost disappeared on account of the timber felled for this 
purpose.) 

Woollen cloth Avas by far the most important article of export. 

Its manufacture Avas no longer confined to East Anglia, as in the 
Middle Ages. It was spreading to the neighbourhood of the sheep-runs 
of the Yorkshire moors and the CotsAA'olds, 
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Overseas iradc was conducted mainly under the auspices of com- 
panies of merchants holding a royal charter giving the exclusive 
right of trading in some particular region. 

This system began vith the Merchant Adventurers’ Company, which 
liacl carried on trade with •Northern Europe in the later ifiddlc Ages. 
Several other companies had been formed (o cope with the expansion 
of oceanic commerce under Elizabeth (XOO). Such companies cons’sted 
of merchants who clubbed together to negotiate with native potentates 
for trading privileges, to build warehouses and maintain representatives 
at Asiatic por-,s, and to jjrotcet their ships from pira'es. (The idea had 
not yet arisen that it was the duty of Government to do those things.) 
They also defended their privileges from “interlopers” — merchants 
who tried to trade in their area without becoming members of the 
Company 

The East India Companij was the most famous of such companies. 
It was founded (ICOO) principally to bring over spices from the 
East Indian Islands — .Java, Sumatra, etc. But it had been com- 
pelled to abandon this by the hostility of the Dutch, nenceforth it 
confined its activities to India. 

Tho jealousy of the Dutch culminated in their murdering a number 
of English merchants. {Massacre of Amboyna, 1G23.) Cromwell ex- 
acted monetary compensation for this atrocitv, after the Fir.st Dutch 
War (1G5-J). 

No. 123.— THE THREE EXCLUSION BILLS (1G79-1681). 

Brought forward by Shaftesbury and his Whig Party to safeguard 
Protestantism by enacting that tho Catholic Duke of York (the 
King’s brother and heir) cculd not succeed to the throne. 

No. 1 (1679) provided that the heir should bo the Princess Mary 
(York’s Protestant daughter, married to tho Prince of Orange). 

Charles dissolved Parliament to prevent its being passed. 

No. 2 (January 1631) said nothing about who was to succeed. 
(The Whigs had decided to put forward Monmouth, but did not yet 
like to admit it.) 

Charles dissolved Parliament again to prevent its being passed. 

No. 3 (March 1681, in the Oxford Parliament) openly declaied that 
Monmouth was to succeed. 

Charles, now assured of financial support from Louis XIV, “dished 
the Whigs’" by dissolving this Parliament too, and did not call another 
for the rest of his reign (§ 175). 


No. 124.— ANTHONY ASHLEY COOPER, EARL OF SHAFTES- 
BURY (1621-1683). 

A Presbyterian. Member of Long Parliament, of the “Barebones,” 
and of the first Protectorate Parliaments. A member of the deputation 
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thill went to Breda to invite Clinrles II to eonio over (IGfiO). A 
inomher of tlie “Cabal.” Cliarles 11 Icept him in llie dark about the 
Gnlholic elaiises of tlic Treaty of Dover (1070); but created him Earl 
of ShafleKbury and Lord Chancellor. 

(Ho was the lust non-lawyer to bc*inado Lord Chancellor.) 

.\nnoyed at liaving been tricked over the Treaty of Dover he 
threw himself into the Opposifion. Soon became leader of ii ; the 
“Country I’arty” ojipo.sed to the “Court Party.” 

Thoso party names were chun"cd, in the eonr.se of the, next few years, 
to “Whig” and “Tory” re.speelively. 

Work'cd U]i feai' and .susjiieion of the Ciitholie de.signs of the King 
and his brother. Made the most of the Popish Plot. Procured the 
passing of the Test .Act. Started iuipenehment of Danby, and so 
eoniiiellod Charles to dissolve the Cavalier I'arliament. 

Organised the Opposition at the ensuing Oeneral Election (1079), 
with Green Eibbon Club ns his hendipinrters, and procured a Whig 
majority in the new Parliament. Brought in the three E.xelusion 
Bills {Nl‘23). Overthrown hy Charles at the Oxford Parliament 
(5 17')). Forced to flee to Holland, where he soon nfterwnrd.s died. 

TJir founder of i)ic B’/ih/ parly; the firs! polHician to oryanisc an 
' ‘ Kteclion Co in pa'ujn . ’ ' 

No. Pin.— THE HABEAS CORPUS ACT (1079). 

.•V guarantee that the Government will not keep political opponents 
in prison without a public trial. 

^^agna Charta was siii)poscd to provide this safeguard (N21), but this 
had often been evaded or ignored. 

In 1079, Shaftesbury having forced himself into office after the 
election of that year (5 17.7) ])rocurcd the passing of a new Habeas 
Coi'pus .'\ct. It enacted that ])er.sons arrested could demand trial at 
the next sessions, and that, after the expiry of that time, judges 
must grant a ]Vrit of llabeas Corpiia, requiring the pei'sons in chai'ge 
of the prison to release such prisoner. 

But in emergencies the Govermnent can always suspend it. This 
has been done whenever the Government has felt it dangerous to bring 
political prisoners to trial at once — c.y. during the Great War. 

No. 120.— THE RYE HOUSE PLOT (108.3). 

A plot got up by a few extremist "Whig.s, driven to desperation by 
their overthrow in 1081 (§ 17n). 

Object : to assassinate King and Duke at a lonely farm-house when 
they M'ero on their way back from Newmarlcet races. 

“Informers” revealed it, and tlie chief plotters were executed. It 
was also made an excuse for the execution, after scandalously unfair 
trials, conducted by Judge Jeffreys, of sevei'al prominent Whigs Avho 
had no connection with it, c.g. Lord Russell and Algernon Sidney. 
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No. 127.— THE THREE DECLARATIONS OF INDULGENCE. 

Proclamations giving freedom of worship to Dissenters and 
Catholics. 

No. 1 (1G72-1G73), granted by Charles II as part of his “Dover” 
policy (§ 172). 

When lack of siicccss in the Dutch War compelled Charles to sum- 
mon Parliament, the Houses (fiercely Protestant) compelled him to 
withdraw it. 

No. 2 (1G87), James II 's way of winning support of Dissenters for 
his design of giving freedom of worship to Catholics. 

But history repeated itself. The Dissenters, “timehant Danaos et 
dona ferentes.” Nobody took any notice of it. 

No. 3 (1G88), James II tried again. Ordered the clergy to read it 
aloud in their churches on two successive Sundays. 

The "Seven Bishops” petitioned him to rescind the order, and were 
tried for “seditious libel.” 

This led straight on to the Ttevolution. 


No. 128.— THE CAUSES OF THE REVOLUTION OF 1G88. 
Geneu.vl Causes : 

(a) Fears for the Protestantism of the Church of England. 

James had given ground for these fears by various arbitrary' acts: the 

appointment of Catholics ns officers in the Ar-my, as members of the 
Council, as judges, etc., in defiance of the Test Act. The Declaration 
of Indulgence was an open admission of this policy. “The law said 
that Catholics could not hold office, but it seemed as if James had 
decided that no one should.” 

(6) Fears for the constitutional pou'ers of Parliament. 

The King's claim to bo able to “dispense” with Acts of Parliament 
practically deprived Parliament of its legislative power, and no King 
of England had ever, hitherto, attempted to do that. 

Tmmedi.ate Causes : 

(n) The trial of the Seven Bishops focused popular feeling, 

(b) The birth of a son to the King and Queen (June 1G88) - 
threatened the country w'ith a succession of Catholic Kings (§ 179). 
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1. Show how James VI of Scotland derived his right to the English 

throne. (lgs ’38.) 

2. Compare the foreign policy of James I with that of Henry VII. 

(lgs ’31.) 

3. Describe the state of religions parties in England at the accession of 

James I and the policy towards them adopted by the King, (lgs ’20.) 

4. Say what you can in favour of the foreign policy of James I. (lgs ’32.) 

5. How do you account for the change in the attitude of Parliament to- 

wards the Crown after James I had succeeded Elizabeth? (lm ’21.) 

6. What were the reasons for the disagreement of James I with his 

Parliaments? (lm ’31.) 

7. “Tho wisest fool in Christendom.” Discuss the wisdom and folly of 

James I. (lm ’23.) 

8. How far was the English Civil War a war of religion? (lgs ’29.) , 

9. Discuss the connection between the policy of Laud and the outbreak , 

of the Civil War. ’ (uw ’32.) 

10. Was the Civil War inevitable? (lgs ’23, b ’31.) 

11. Attempt a character-sketch of Charles I. What considerations would 

you urge to show that ho was not wholly to blame for tho struggle 
which ended in tho Civil War? (lm ’21, oc ’29.) 

12. What wore the chief motives which divided parties in England during 

the Civil War? 

13. If you had lived in the time of Charles I would you have been a 

Cavalier or a Eoundhead? Explain why. (lm ’25. D ’31.) 

14. Account for the defeat of the Poyalisls in the Civil War. (oc '31, D ’32.) 

15. Did Charles I deserve his fate? Qc ’30.) 

IG. Both Charles I and Cromwell found it impossible to govern with 

Parliaments. Why? (oc ’32.) 

17. Give an account of the constitutional experiments during the Common- 

wealth and Protectorate, and explain how, in the end, Cromwell 
came to bo virtually king. (lm ’23.) 

18. Outline the struggle for commercial supremacy between England and 

Holland in the second half of the sixteenth century. (lgs ’21.) 

19. What were the chief difficulties which faced Cromwell as Protector, 

and how did he try to overcome them? (lgs ’32.) 

20. How far is it true to say that Oliver Cromwell was an Imperialist? 

(lgs ’26.) 

21. ‘‘Cromwell’s alliance with France prepared the way for the French r 

ascendancy in the time of the later Stuarts.” Discuss Cromwell’s 
foreign policy, estimating the truth of this statement. (lgs ’21.) 

22. Compare the foreign policy ' of Cromwell with that of Elizabeth. 

(lm ’24.) 

23. Describe tho relations between Cromwell and his successive Parlia- 

ments. (lm ’21.) 

24. What ’exactly were Cromwell’s powers from 1654-1658? Why did he 

fail to establish a permanent republican government? (b ’32.) 

. 826 
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25. “The Bestorafion was a triumph less of the Monarchy than of the 

Church of England.’’ Explain this statement with reference to the 
period 1660-1688. (cl ’32.) 

26. To what causes do you attribute the Eestoration of the Monarchy in 

1660? (LM ’23.) 

27. What were the chief difficulties of Charles II, and by what methods 

did he attempt to overcome them? (n ’32.) 

28. On what occasions did Charles II subordinate his own wishes and 

prejudices to the force of English public opinion? (uGS ’21.) 

29. What were the principal political questions involved in the party 

struggles of the reign of Charles II? (lgs ’18.) 

30. Explain why so much stress was laid upon questions of taxation in the 

constitutional struggle between Crown and Parliament, and show the 
importance of the changes made on this head on the accession and 
during the reign of Charles II. (lgs ’20.) 

31. Give a brief history of religious affairs during the reign of Charles II. 

(lgs ’32.) 

32. Sketch the relations between England and France during the reign of 

Charles II. (lgs ’20.) 

33. Compare briefly the religious settlement made by Cromwell and by the 

first ministers of Chares II. (lgs ’24.) 

34. Explain the political circumstances which in the reign of Charles II 

caused so much importance to be attached to the “Popish Plot.” 

(lgs ’24.) 

35. To what extent did the achievements of the Long Parliament survive 

the Eestoralion? (lm ’24.) 

.36. Contrast the social conditions of the Commonwealth and Restoration 
periods and show what material for comparison is afforded by the 
writers of the time. (lgs ’19.) 

37. Contrast the characters of Charles II and -lames II. 

38. Is it true that Charles II and James II agreed in their aims but 

differed in their methods? Give reasons for your opinion. (no.7b ’31.) 

39. Describe social life in town and country in the latter part of the 

seventeenth century. (b ’31.) 

40. “James II was re.sponsible for his own misfortunes.” Is this a fair 

verdict? (lgs ’31.) 

41. Describe the measures taken by Charles II and James II to increase 

the power of the Crown. (lm ’25.) 

42. “The causes of the Revolution of 1688 lie further back than the reign 

of James II.” Examine this contention. (lii ’24.) 

43. The Revolution of 1688 was as important an event in European as in 

English history. (lgs ’24.) 

44. “The Stuarts were the victims of political theories for which the Ee- 

forma'iion was responsible.” How far do you consider this point of 
view justifiable? (lm ’20.) 

45. Explain why Charles II succeeded in retaining his throne, and why 

James II lost it. (lm ’25.) 



PERIOD VI 


THE FOUNDING OF THE CONSTITUTIONAL 
I^rONARCHY 

(1GS8-1714) 

James 11 had made himself so vupopular by his aiiaclcs on ihc 
Chureh of England and his disregard for ihc Jaw of ihc land ihat 
he leas forced io flee ihc connirg. A conslit aiional monarchy 
was now csiablishcd — a system of government which malccs it 
impossible for a- Icing to set himself above the anihoriiy of 
Parliament. Circumstances compelled the country io fight iwo 
great wars against Louis XIV, in ihc course of which it became 
one of ihc leading Poircrs of Europe. Finally, ihc new system 
of government was more firmly csiablishcd than ever by ihc 
accession, of a German prince, jvho was invited to become King 
of England on ihc c.rpress understanding ihai he would carry 
on- the system of government laid down at ihc accession of 
James 11, and rule in accordance with ihc will of Parliament. 


CHAPTER XE 

THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION 
1G8S-1691 

§ 180. WuY WiLEiA]\r OF Oraxge came to Exglaxd. — The little 
group of leading men who invited Prince "William of Orange 
to come over with aii army "to save the Protestant religion 
and the constitutional liberties of England” were acting on 
behalf of almost the whole nation. i\Iost Englishmen were 
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intensely loyal to the established line of Kings and the privi- 
leged Church of England, but James II by his reckless attempt 
to force the country back to Catholicism had compelled the 
nation to choose between these two loyalties — and they had 
chosen. To most people it was a hateful necessity that a 
foreign prince should be called in to interfere in English affairs, 
but it seemed to be “the only way.’’ 

The Prince of Orange felt much the same about accepting 
the invitation. Although he had married an English princess,* 
he had no particular interest in English affairs. His whole soul 
was absorbed in his life’s work — to save his own countiy, 
Holland, fi’om being absorbed by France. A great European 
war was about to break out: a war to check the ambitious 
designs of Louis XIV. William had drawn together a coalition, 
known as the League of Augsburg, consisting of Holland, Spain, 
the “Holj'’ Eoman Empire,’’- and several of the smaller German 
states — all the Powers which felt themselves threatened by the 
ascendancy of France. But it was obvious that the resources of 
England — her wealth, and, above all, her Navy — might play a 
very important part in the coming struggle. James II, like his 
brother Charles II, was a close ally of King Louis, the con- 
nection being strengthened by French subsidies which made the 
Stuart Kings almost independent of Parliamentary grants. 
The leading Whig politicians (who aimed at maintaining the 
authority of Parliament) resented this state of things, and had 
long looked for support from William in resisting it. It would 
be an immense gain to William to have England on his side 
instead of against him in the coming struggle, but lie had 
hitherto had strong reasons against taking any active steps in 
the matter. Firstly, it was only the Whig party who wanted 
him to do so; and, secondly, there was a prospect that his wife 

* Mar}’, tho Protestant daughter of James II by his first marriage. 

- The Holy Eoman Empire was an organisation of the numerous petty 
rulers of Germany under the authority of one of their number, whom they 
elected to the position of “Emperor.” Eor centuries past they had always 
elected the Hapsburg Archdukes of Austria, who were also Kings of Hungary 
and Bohemia. 
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would succeed to the English throne on the death of Janies II 
(who was becoming an elderly man). But in the course of the 
year 1688 the situation had changed. Firstly, James’s conduct 
in giving offices and commissions and privileges to Catholics 
had angered the whole nation, Tories as well as Whigs, and 
the invitation had been sent by men of both parties. Secondly, 
the birth of a son to James threatened to exclude Mary from 
the succession. 

Even now there were great obstacles in the way of William’s 
acceptance. He had no direct power in the Dutch Govern- 
ment. His position was merely that of “Stadholder” — a sort 
of hereditary president of a cluster of little republics. These 
republics would never allow their best troops to be taken away 
for an expedition overseas at a time when Louis XIV seemed 
to be on the point of invading their country. But in the autumn 
of this fateful year William’s enemies played into his hands 
by quarrelling. Louis XIV, knowing what was in the wind, 
offered James the help of a French army, but James hated to 
feel that Louis regarded him as a humble dependent, and 
replied that he was quite able to take care of himself. Louis, 
offended at this, opened the long-expected Continental war 
by sending his army across the Bhine to attack the Emperor, 
and he was soon far too preoccupied with the war in Germany 
to be able either to threaten Holland or to defend England. 

§ 181. “A Free Parliament and the Protestant Eeli- 
GiON.” — Thus .William was set free to accept the famous invi- 
tation. He issued an address to the people of England declaring 
that his object in coming was merely to give them an oppor- 
.tunity of establishing whatever form of government they 
wished. Now that the immediate danger of a French invasion 
was removed, the Dutch republics readily lent him their troops, 
for they realised that the expedition, if successful, would 
ensure them the support of England against their enemy. So 
the prince set sail and landed at Tor' Bay on 5th November — a 
day of ill-omen for English Catholics. He had a well-equipped 
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army of thirty thousand men, consisting, for the most part, 
of Dutch and Danish professional soldiers, though he had a 
few regiments of English refugees. His banner was inscribed 
“A Free Parliament and the Protestant Religion’’; and as he 
began to move slowlj’^ towards London, people of all classes 
flocked to offer him their services. 

He did not want his enterprise to seem like a foreign 
conquest; so he avoided actual conflict as far as possible, and 
contrived that in such fighting as took place his English troops 
should be pitted against the King’s Irish regiments, which 
were hated in England both as “foreigners” and as “Papists.” 

James endeavoured to concentrate his forces at Salisbury, 
but there were risings against his authority in various parts of 
the country, and liis troops were so disaffected that he dared 
not fight a battle. So he decided to draw off towards Lon- 
don. This retreat made it seem more certain than ever that 
liis cause was lost. Several prominent men who had hitherto 
been wavering in their allegiance now determined to throw in 
their lot with William. Of these the most important was Lord 
Churchill, This able but unscrupulous man had been high in 
the favour of King James, who had made him a general and 
a peer, but he now felt that he must support the Protestant 
cause, espeeiallj" as it was obviously going to be the winning 
side; and he rode off to William’s camp. When James reached 
London, even worse news awaited him. His daughter Anne, 
actmg under the influence of her great friend, Lady Churchill, 
had. also fled. “Heaven help me!” exclaimed the unhappy 
man. “Even my own children deser t me ! ” 

For a week or two he tried to organise some sort of resistance, 
but most of the men who might have helped him to do so had 
deserted to his enemy; and as the invading host drew slowly 
but steadily nearer to the capital, his nerve gave wa3% Sending 
his Queen and infant son on in advance, he slipped away in the 
night, and 'took' ship for France. This was just what William 
had hoped would happen, for iWould have been very awkward 
for hirn to have his father-in-law on his hands as a prisoner. 
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When James reached Paris, his friend King Louis treated 
liim with truly royal hospitalitj*. He gave him the palace of 
St; Germains as a residence, with a pension of forty thousand 
pounds a year for as long as he should require it, and ordered 
everyone to act towards him as if he were still the reigning 
King of England. 

§ 182. Under which King? — ^^Villiam was most careful to do 
nothing that might malm him look like a usurper. He called a 
meeting of such members of Parliament as were within reach of 
London, and asked what thej^ wanted to do about the settlement 
of the constitution. They requested him to arrange for a General 
Election, and meanwhile to cany on the government himself. 

The assembly that met as a result of this election was not 
legallj^ a “Parliament,” inasmuch as it had not been summoned 
by a king. But this “Convention” was more truly representa- 
tive of the nation than any Parliament that had met for a long 
time, for William made no attempt to influence the elections. 
The first question that arose in it was, naturally, Who was to be 
King, and upon what terms ? The members debated the problem 
for weeks without getting much nearer a satisfactory solution. 
There were objections to every jilan. If they invited James 
back on certain conditions, there was no likelihood that he 
would keep them; nothing could have been more definite than 
the Acts of Parliament which he had repeatedly broken. If he 
were regarded as an absent King, with William acting as regent, 
there would be nothing to prevent his coming back and claiming 
full authority again. Of course, he might be dethroned and 
William made King in his place, but few people wanted to make 
such a clean-cut break with the old hereditary line of English 
kings, which stretched back to Anglo-Saxon times. Perhaps 
it would be possible for the Princess Mary to become Queen, 
with the actual power in the hands of her husband. And so on. 

Meanwhile, precious time Avas slipping away. At last 
William asked -some of the most prominent members of both 
Houses to come and see him. He assured them once more that 
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he had no desire to influence their decision, but informed them 
of certain facts which he thought they ought to Icnow. He had 
no intention of acting as regent for King James, or of becoming 
the subject of liis own wife, “much as he esteemed and loved 
her.” H Parliament wished either James or I\Iary to be their 
sovereign he would cliecrfully go back to his own countiy, 
whe re he had urgent duties to fulfil. This brought Parliament 
u]7 yith jE^ jerk. Practically everybody was agreed that the 
country could not get on without William at the head of the 
Government. So a compromise was at last found which more 
or less satisfied all parties concerned. It was assumed that 
James had, by his flight, abdicated the sovereignty, and this 
was now to be held by William and Mary jointly, the actual 
authority being in the hands of William alone. Attached to the 
document which invited them to become King and Queen was 
a Declaration- of Rights, stating the conditions on which the 
offer was made: there was to be no repetition of King James’s 
l^ractices of “dispensing” with Acts of Parliament and inter- 
fering with elections. 

Thus the idea of hereditary succession was preserved in the 
person of hlary, but the idea of Divine Eight was abandoned 
in the j^erson of William. This was the essence of the Consti- 
tutional Monarchy which was now established in England, a 
form of government which has since been imitated by most of 
the countries of Europe. Loyalty to- a sovereign who owed his 
crown to a bargain set forth in an Act of Parliament was a 
very different feeling from that which had been a sort of 
sacred mysteiy to the old Eoyalists. 

§ 183. The New Eegime established ix Scotlaxd. — Wfiliam 
was anxious to, get back to the Continent to take command 
of the Allied forces in the great war which had just broken 
out, but he could not leave Britain until his authority was 
established throughout the three kingdoms. 

There w'as little resistance in Scotland, for the great majority 
of the Scots were Presbyterians who had more to fear from a 
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Catholic king than even English Churchmen had. In fact, they 
had been so cowed by peiseeution that they had taken no part 
in the movement which had led to the English Bevolution. But 
when James II was safely out of the waj'^, a Scottish counter- 
l^art to the English Convention met at Edinburgh, and this 
assembly offered the crown of Scotland to William on condition 
that the Presbyterian Church should be re-established. 'William 
had no objection to this. Though he was a strong Protestant, 
he was not very particular about details of .Church government. 
But there were a certain number of Scots, especially in the 
Highlands, who held by James II; and these rose in rebellion 
under the leadership of Graham of Claverhouse, A^iscount 
Dundee. They succeeded in defeating a force of William’s 
soldiers in the Battle of KilUccranldc (1689); but in the course 
of the action Dundee himself was killed. There was no longer 
a personality to hold the clansmen together, and they drifted 
back to their mountain homes. In the course of the next few 
years the chieftains gradually became reconciled to the new 
rdgime, especially when they found that they were allowed to 
carry on their old traditional clan-life unmolested (N132). 

§ 184. The New Eegiime enforced upon Ireland. — The 
Bevolution was bound to meet with more general and more 
determined resistance in Ireland, for the great majority of the 
Irish people were Catholics. During a century and more they 
had been robbed and oppressed by Protestant English rulers, 
but in James II they had at last come under a king of their 
own faith. The Bevolution meant to them the return of all 
that they most hated and feared. It was therefore natural that 
James should make Ireland the starting-point of his attempt 
to recover his throne. AA^ith officers, ships, and munitions lent 
him by Louis XIV, he landed at AA^aterford, where he was 
received with transports of joy. The Protestants took to arms, 
but they were so few in number that the whole country was 
soon in James’s hands except the town of Derry. This town was 
closely besieged, but food-ships sent -from London managed 
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to burst through the booms which the besiegers had placed across 
the river, and these supplies enabled the inhabitants to hold out. 

In June 1690 King William crossed the Irish Sea with a 
contingent of his foreign troops. Landing at Belfast, he 
marched southwards towards Dublin, and came 'into conflict 
with his father-in-law at the Eiver Boyne. But the Protestant 
Army was so superior in discipline and equipment that the 
Battle of Jh.e^Bjoyne (July 1C90) was hardly a hattle at all. 
William’s men pushed their way across the stream and scat- 
tered the opposition after two or three sharp skirmishes. Yet 
in its results this was one of the most important battles In 
modern histoi-ju If William had been killed (he was twice 
wounded) Louis XIV would have become the master of all 
Western Europe, and James II would have recovered h!s 
throne. As it was, the ex-King’s nerve gave w’ayj again. He 
rode headlong off and took ship back to France. 

Yet for over a year his supporters in Ireland continued to put 
up a stout resistance. William had to return to England, and 
left the “clearing up’’ to subordinate commanders. When at 
last the Irish were induced to surrender it was onlj’’ by the 
promise of favourable terms. By the Treaty of Limerick (1691) 
Irish Catholics were promised the same political and religious 
freedom that they had enjoyed since the time of Charles II. 
Unfortunatelj’’, this promise was "shamefully broken. Catholics 
were excluded from the Dublin Parliament, and the Protestant 
membere of that assembly (who really represented only about 
an eighth of the population) perpetuated their ascendancy by 
passing the series of anti-Catholic Acts known as the Penal Code, 
Catholics were forbidden to own land or to join the learned pro- 
fessions, and their clergy were banished on pain of death. The 
English Government had the power (by “Poynings’ Laws,’’ 
1494, N68) to quash these oppressive measures, and it was bound 
in honour to do so by the Treaty of Limerick; but- neither King 
William nor his ministers ever made any attempt to see that 
justice was done. The net result of- the affair was gi’eatly to 
aggravate the aheady bitter hatred of the Irish for English rule; 
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CHAPTER XLI 

KING ^VILLIAM AND HIS WAKS 
1692-1701 

§ 185. The War of the League of Augsburg. — By this time 
the great Continental war between Louis XIV and the states 
which were threatened by his ambitions was in full swing. 
King William was the ke^^stone of the coalition, and all his 
great ability as a statesman was needed to hold it together. 
For it included states of widely different character — Protestant 
democracies like England and Holland, and Catholic despotisms 
like Sjiain and Austria. The only tie that held them together 
was the fear that if the^- did not unite they would fall victims 
one b}" one to the power of their enemy. 

The war began badly for the Alliance. Its greatest asset was 
the Anglo-Dutch fleet, but during the winter of 1689-1690 
King Louis concentrated on building some of the finest war- 
ships ever seen, and in the following June they defeated the 
combined fleets of England and Holland off Beachy Head 
(1690). Moreover, on the very same day his army won a 
great battle over the Emperor at Fleurus, in the Netherlands. 

William contrived to pull the Alliance together after this 
vei-}' inauspicious beginning; and for the next seven years the 
war dragged on without either side being able to win a decisive 
victory. The warfare consisted mostly of marching and counter- 
marching up and down and round about the Netherlands, and 
the besieging of fortresses accordiirg to the rules laid down by 
the best authorities on the art of war, and in winter these 
operations were suspended by tacit consent of both "sides. 

The most dangerous crisis of the war, so far as England 
was concerired, came in 1692; for in that year King Louis 
organised an expedition to restore James II to his throne. 
An .army of thirty thousand men was collected at La Hogue in 
Normandy. James issued a proclamation to the nation which 
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showed that he had learnt nothing by his misfortunes. He 
seemed to be as determined as ever to undermine Protestantism 
and constitutional government. He came to witness the 
embarkation of the army that was to win him back his heritage; 
but the process was interrupted by the arrival of the Anglo- 
Dutch fleet under Admiral Russell. The French squadron that 
had been sent round from Brest to cover the crossing went out 
to give battle, but it was crushingly defeated, and a dozen 
French war-ships had to be run aground to save them from 
capture. The English followed them and burnt them to the 
keels — a melancholy spectacle for the luckless ex-King. For 
by this Battle of La Hogue (1692) the Allies won back the 
command of the seas which they had lost two years before, 
and for the rest of the war there was no chance of a French 
army being transported across the Channel. 

§ 186. Politics under King William. — The King’s prefer- 
ence' for his native land grew stronger as time went on. Per- 
haps this is not surprising, for he spent his summers in the 
Netherlands in warfare, the one occupation he really enjoyed, 
despite his weak health; whereas, during the winter, he had 
to return to the fogs and politics of London. 

I His position in England was particularly uniileasant. Nobody 
liked him. His harsh, unpleasant demeanour, his foreign 
accent, and the favours he showered on his Dutch friends, all 

V set his new subjects against him. Many people felt a respect 
for him on the grounds that he had saved the country from 
Catholic despotism, but very few had any more cordial feeling. 
Moreover, nobody could feel at all confident that James II 
would not be restored to the throne before long. The Whigs 
were as anxious as the Tories to keep in favour with the 
ex-King at St. Germains. There was hardly a man in public 
life who did not, at some time or other, try to make him- 
self “safe” by entering into secret correspondence with him, 
and .sometimes even betraying State secrets to him. William 
knew a good deal about this double dealing, but with 
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so many prominent and influential men involved he felt that 
his wisest course was to shut his eyes to it and try to live it 
down. 

At the beginning of his reign he employed as ministers both 
Tories and Whigs, for he did not want to be regarded as merely 
the nominee of one party. But he soon found that this was 
impossible. The members of his mixed Cabinet gave more of 
their time and attention to intriguing against each other than 
to public business; and Parliament was not very ready to grant 
large war-subsidies to be spent by a ministry divided against 
itself. This touched William on his tenderest spot. The 
struggle against France was the main purpose of his life; he 
could not afford to have it cramped by lack of supplies. The 
Whigs were much more definitely in favour of the war than the 
Tories, for it was obvious that if King Louis won he would 
re-establish King James and Divine Bight in England. More- 
over, the French schemes for invading England increased the 
nation’s support of the war, and the first three elections under 
the Triennial Act sent Whig majorities to Parliament. So 
William found it advisable to get rid of his Tory ministers and 
appoint Whigs in their places. One important result of this 
was that it gave “the moneyed interest’’ a great hold over the 
Government. For Whiggism was particularly strong among 
the business men of the City, and these men now lent their 
money to enable the King to carry on the war. Out of this 
grew the National Debt and the Bank of England, two institu- 1 
tions which have ever since exercised a great deal of influence i 
over the national government (N134-5). 

King William’s unpopularity increased rather than diminished 
as time went on. In 1694 Queen Mary died, leaving him 
alone on the throne, an unpleasant foreigner waging an 
expensive war in which he never won a battle. The con- 
stancy with which he struggled on, in the face of constant 
difficulties and disappointments, was heroic but not spec- 
tacular. The war was at length brought to an end by the 
Treaty of Byswick (1697). Louis recognised William as right- 
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fill King of England, 2:)romised to give no more lieli? to James, 
and surrendered most of the conquests ivhich he had made 
siiice 1672. 

§ 187. Tjib Question of tub Sp.\xisn Successiox. — Louis 
XIV had agreed to the unfavourable terms of the Treaty of 
Eysvick because he wanted to be j^rejiared for an even more 
imiDortant struggle which lie saw ahead. King Charles II of 
Sixain was old and ill; he might die at anj’^ time. He had no 
children, and the question arose as to who would succeed him. 
The Emperor, the King of France, and the Elector of Bavaria 
were all descended from Spanish princesses, and it was diffi- 
cult to decide which of them had the best claim. The matter 
ivas of the utmost importance because, although the jjower of 
SjDain was far gone in decaj* since the great days of Philip II, 
she still owned enormoush' valuable iDossessions in America, 
especially' the mines of Peru and Mexico. Louis was jDarticu- 
larly anxious that his old enemy the Emperor should not gain 
such an accession of strength, but this would certainly happen 
if Charles II died while Sjiain and Austria were allies-in-arms 
against France, So he hurriedly made peace, and followed this 
up by coming to an agreement about tlie Sj^anish Succession 
with William III. He Imew that the other Powers ivould not 
agree to his own family having it; but the next best thing, from 
his point of view, would be to make sure that his enemy Austria 
did not have it either. William was equally anxious to get the 
matter settled : he did not much mind what happened to Sjiain 
so long as France did not get it. So the two antagonists agreed 
to the First Partition Treaty (1698), by which most of the 
Spanish possessions were to pass to the son of the Elector of 
Bavaria. But the ink of the signatures was hardly dry- when 
this prince was so disobliging as to die, whereui^on the whole 
question had to be threshed out again. Louis was so anxious 
to avoid war that he now made an imyjortant concession. By 
the Second Partition Treaty (1700), Spain (with America), was 
to pass to the Archduke .Charles, the y^ounger sou of the 
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NOTE. — The 'Netherlands have been called “The Cochpit of Europe" 
because of the constant fighting that has gone on there through the ceiu 
turies. One reason for this is that England has long made it a principal 
aim of policy that the mouths of the Rhine shall not be in the possession 
of a great Power that will be able to challenge her jwlitical or commercial 
interests. The Hundred Years’ IFar, the Elizabethan contest with Spain, 
the War of the Spanish Succession, the Revolutionary War, and Napoleonic 
TUar, and — last but not least — Britain's share in the World War 1*114-1918, 
have all been connected, directly or indirectly, icith this jninciplc. The 
following are a few of the battlefields which might have been indicated on 
the above map : Bouvines, Slnys, Zutphen, Steenlcirk, Fontenoy, Jemappes, 
Fleurus, Hondeshoote, Neerwinden, Ligny, Waterloo, Mons, Ypres, La 
Bassde, Paschendaele, Zeebrugge, ■ 
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Emperor, and certain Spanish possessions in Northern Italy 
were to go to France. 

But the Spaniards strongly resented this carving up, of their 
emj^ire, and the old King made a will bequeathing his entire 
dominions to Philij), the j^ounger grandson of Louis XIV. If 
Louis refused, the whole inheritance was to i:)ass to the Arch- 
duke Charles. 

A few weeks later the Spanish King died, and Louis XIV 
announced that he was going to break the Treaty and accept 
the Will. Within a fortnight his troops had taken possession, 
in the name of “King Philip V,” of the Spanish Netherlands 
and of Northern Italy. 


§ ISS. Louis again plays into William’s Hand. — Once 
more it seemed to William that his life’s work was undone: 
his great enemy was stronger than ever. And the worst of it 
was that neither England nor Holland showed the least incli- 
nation to go to war with France in order to enforce the Parti- 
tion Treaty. In England the Tories gained many seats in the 
election of 1698, and the new Parliament was not at all sorry 
to see the King thwarted. 

But, as in 1688, Louis himself came to the rescue of his foes. 
If he had given assurances that Spain was not going to be 
controlled by France, nobody would have minded about his 
grandson being on the Spanish throne. But his good fortune 
blinded him to the wisdom of discretion. He alarmed the 
merchants of England and Holland by oblaining for France the 
exclusive right of trading with the Spanish dominions. He 
refused to give any promise that Philip should not eventualty 
be King of France as well. He captured the Dutch barrier 
fortresses,^ and held the garrisons as hostages until Philip 
should be recognised as ruler of the Spanish Netherlands. This 
convinced Holland that she must once more fight for her life, 
but England was still hanging back when a crowning j^iece of 

* These were certain fortresses in the Spanish Netherlands in which the 
Patch had the right to keep garrisons as a safeguard against France. 
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insolence on Louis’ part nvoused tlic wrath even of the Tories, 
On the death of James II, in September 1701, Louis recog- 
nised the ex-King’s son as “James III of England.’’ This was 
really no more than a piece of chivalry towards an orphaned 
exile, but it ruined all his plans. The English nation was not 
fond of William III, but it had no intention of being dictated 
to, or of having a Papist King foisted on it against its will by 
Louis XIV or anj-body else. Tories vied with Whigs in calling 
for a war to avenge the in.sult and ward off the danger it 
seemed to threaten. For almost the first time William found 
himself and his cause pojmlar with his English subjects. He 
eagerly set to work to reconstitute the former League of Augs- 
burg into The Grand Alliance. But before the war actually 
began he was dead. His strength had long been undermined 
by lung disease, and a broken collar-bone, which resulted from 
a riding accident, merely hastened his death by a few months. 


CnAPTER xui 

MARLBOROUGH AND BLENHEIM 
1702-1707 

§ 189. The Marlborougits. — ^The fact that at this critical junc- 
ture King William was succeeded by a womau — his sister-in- 
law, Anne — might have been fatal to the Grand Alliance but for 
the fact that the new sovereign was under the influence of Lady 
Marlborough, whose husband turned out to be an idc.il man 
to take over command of its forces. He was, indeed, one of the 
most striking personalities in English history. Tall, handsome, 
with engaging manners and genial . temper, he knew how to 
make himself liked by everybody with whom he came into 
contact. But the keynote of his characte r w as his ambition to 
become rich ahd'famou^ He felt tharhe^had'^;fFaI~gifts as~a 
leader of men, and^fticvilarly as a soldier, and he yearned for 
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an oiiportunity to exercise them. His wife was nearly as able 
and quite as ambitious as himself. She had long been the bosom 
friend of the Princess Anne, a mild and easy-going woman, who- 
seemed to enjoy being dominated by the lively, imperious, 
quick-tempered Ladj^ Marlborough. This friendship was the 
chief asset of the Marlboroughs in their pursuit of fortune. 
We have alrcad}'- seen (§ 181) how they had carried the Princess 
with them in deserting James II in the crisis of 1688. Under 
William III klarlborough had held subordinate commands in 
Ireland and the Netherlands. He had shown marked ability as 
a general, but had given William reason to suspect his loyalty. 
But as William laj’’’ on his deathbed, just after he had built up 
the Grand Alliance (§ 188), he realised that Marlborough was 
the one man who could take his place when he was gone. More- 
over, as Marlborough’s patroness would be on the throne, he 
would no longer have anj' reason for disloyalty. So he recom- 
mended that Marlborough should be given command of the 
• forces, of the Alliance, and Queen Anne was delighted to con- 
firm the appointment the moment she came to the throne. 

Marlborough’s great oi^portunity -had come, and he seized it 
with both hands. Nevertheless, the task before him was even 
more complicated than that with which William had struggled 
in the last war. Like his predecessor, Marlborough had to hold 
.• together a number of discordant allies — the Emperor, the 
- Princes of Germany, and the Dutch republics — all jealous of 
' each other, all insisting on being consulted about every move, 
all anxious to get as much as possible for themselves with the 
least expenditure of their men and mone 5 ^ But whereas in 
dealing with them William had the axlyantage of royal rank, 

. Marlborough was a mere English_ nobleman with nothing but 
his personality to wiii their confidence and support. Eurther- . 
; more Louis XIV was now in a far 'stronger position than he-f 
~ had been in 1689, for he had taken possession of the Spanishjl 
Netherlands and of the Spanish provinces of Northern Italyj’i 
in the name of his grandson before the' war began. 

Yet Marlborough contrived to triumph over all these diffi- 
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culties. I^jvas inexhaustibly tactful, good-humoured, and 
patient in aealing with the various members of (he Alliance, and 
h'e'soon sho wed himself one ofJLheJBOst^giftcd commanders in 
the history of warfare. As a strategist he had bold imagination 
in plannin^perations, and a mastery of the details necessary to 
carry them into effect, while as a tactician he had a sure instinct 
as to the time and place to strike his blow, and the nerve to take 
the risk, without which no great success can be won in war. 

§ 190. “It w.vs a Famous Victouy. ’’ — When IMarlborough 
arrived in the Netherlands to take command in the summer of 
1702, the French had already invaded Dutch territory. The 
campaign of that year consisted of a series of masterly 
manoeuvres bj’ which he forced them back across the frontier 
into the Spanish Netherlands. There they dug themselves in 
so securely (hat it was impossible for (he Allies to dislodge 
them. This was not a very startling success, but it was suffi- 
cient to give Queen Anne an excuse to confer a dukedom on 
]\Iarlborough ndien he returned to Eiigland in the autumn. 

The campaign of 1703 was even more disappointing. jNIarl- 
borough could do nothing without the consent of a committee 
of Dutch “field deputies’’ — civilians who knew nothing about 
war and whose main anxiety was to avoid risking their army. 
Nothing would induce them to allow him to attack the French 
entrenchments. 

Meanwhile in Germany a danger-cloud was gathering which 
threatened the Alliance with utter disaster. Louis XTV had 
gained the support of the Elector of Bavaria, and was collecting 
a great armj- in that province for an attack on Yienna, the 
capital of the Emi)ire. If that city were lost, the greatest Power 
in the Grand Alliance would be knocked out of the war. The 
Emperor could do little to defend it, for he already had his 
hands full with a revolt of his Hungarian subjects. Fortunatelj', 
the Elector- insisted upon waiting for a second French army to 
cross the Alps from Italy to strengthen his forces, and this led 
to the attack being postponed until the following year, 
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The delay gave Marlborough time to plan a counter-move. 
The great difficulty was that the Governments of England and 
Holland would not allow him to leave the Netherlands defence- 
less while he took the main army of the Alliance oS into 
Central Europe to defend Vienna.- 

He decided on an enterprise of breath-taking boldness. As 
he could not get the consent of his masters, he would deceive 
them. He knew that if he failed the Alliance would collapse 
and his own career would end in disgrace. Even if he were 
half-successful he would probably be dismissed from his 
command for disobeying orders. But he weighed the need with 
the risk, and determined to gamble on winning such an over- 
whelming victory that all criticism would be silenced. So he 
gathered his troops as if for an attack on the Moselle, Instead 
of remaining there, however, he pushed on to the Rhine, pro- 
ceeded up the bank of that river, and reached Mainz before 
an3ffiod3’- quite realised what he was doing. From Mainz he 
struck off eastwards into Bavaria, where he made his position 
secure for the moment by storming the fortress of Donauworth 
in brilliant st3de. Having joined forces with Prince Eugene, 
the commander of the Imperial troops, he came into contact^ 
with the Franco-Bavarian armv under Marshal Tallard, near'-'' 
the little village of Blenheim (1704) on the Danube. After a ^ 
long and desperately''cont^ted struggle the enem3'^ force was 
shattered with a loss of twenty-five thousand men, among the 
prisoners being the French commander himself, Vienna was 
saved; Bavaria dropped out of the war; the French had to 
retire from German3^ Henceforward the Allies felt themselves 
the winning side, while the French seemed to be merely 
struggling on to minimise the extent of their defeat. 

The rewards of Marlborough’s success were ' proportionate 
to the risk he had run in pla3dng for it. The whole nation 
was wild with joy at the victory and with admiration of the 
victor. He entered London on his return in a procession 
like a Roman triumph, preceded by hundreds of French 
standards. Parliapnent voted hini a fortune and the great 
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estate of Woodstock, whereon a palace was built for him at a 
cost of a quarter of a million. 

§ 191, The Peak of Success fou the Alliance. — Mean- 
while the war was proceeding in Spain as well. There the 
Allies had to face the opposition of the people around them, 
for they were fighting to make the Austrian Archduke Charles 
ruler of the Spanish dominions, while the Spaniards were 
entirely in favour of the French prince, who had already been 
crowned Philip V. Yet here too the Allies gained some not- 
able successes. A few days before Plenheim the British fleet, 
under the command of Admiral Rooke, captured the rock-' 
fortress of Gibraltar (1704); and when a French fleet attempted 
to recover it Eooke knocked the French ships about so badly 
{Battle of Malaga, 1704) that they did not again venture out 
of port. Thus the Allies had undisputed command of the 
sea for the rest of the war, and Gibraltar has remained a 
British possession from that day to this. 

These successes were not followed up effectively in 1705. 
The onlj’ notable event in either theatre of war was the capture 
of Barcelona by a daring exploit under the command of Lord 
Peterborough, In the Netherlands Marlborough was paralysed- 
by the timiditj’- of the Dutch Government, 

But the year 1706 seemed to mark the complete overthrow 
of Louis XIV. Marlborough managed to persuade his masters 
to give him a little more freedom of action, and he won the 
overwhelming victory of Ramillics, where he inflicted losses 
five times as great as those he suffered. Never before or since 
has an English general gained such an ascendancy over the 
minds of his foes as “Malbrouck”^ now did over the French. 
From Marshal Villeroi down to the humblest dimminer-boy 
they felt that he w’as their master — ^that it was hopeless to 
resist him. During the next few months they surrendei'ed one 
fortress after another to him, and by the end of the campaign 

* They even made a song' about him: “Malbrouck s’en va-t-en Guerre,” 
sung, to the same tune as “For he’s a jolly good fellow.” 
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they had evacuated the Spanish Netherlands altogether, 
jMeanv'hile Prince Eugene drove them out of Italy as well, by 
a victory at Turin, and in Spain the Allies actually gained 
l^ossession of iMadrid for a time. 

If the Allies had been willing to make j^eace at this junc- 
ture the_y could have obtained almost everything they had 
been fighting for; but the}' held out for even greater gains, 
and fortune now began to turn against them, as we shall sec 
in our next chapter. 


§ 102. The Uxiox with Scotland, — The most important 
event in the domestic history of Britain during these years 
was the bringing of England and Scotland under one Govern- 
ment. The two countries had been under the same King ever 
since the accession of James I, but hitherto they had been 
otherwise independent of each other, ^ with separate parlia- 
ments, ministries, laws, and Church, The disadvantages of this 
dual system were brought home to William III by the Darien 
Scheme (N137). A group of Scottish merchants, annoyed that 
they were debarred from trading with English overseas pos- 
sessions, tried to start a settlement of their own on the isthmus 
of Panama, But the Spaniards claimed all those parts of 
America, and they insisted on the settlement being broken 
up. It was vei’}' anno3'ing to William that the Scots should 
have got him into a quarrel with an important member of his 
League of Augsburg; and it was equally annoying to the Scots 
that they should have lost all the money they had invested in 
the undertaking. If the two nations were fused into one, such 
“untoward incidents” would be impossible. William saw that 
the only solution would be to rule both countries from London, 
but his failing health and his preoccupation with Continental 
politics prevented him from taking the matter up. 

The problem was therefore left over to the next reign. There 
were many difficulties in the way of its solution. The Scots 
feared to allow their national Presbyterian Church to come 

Except for a few years under the Puritan republic (§ 165). 
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under a Parliament dominated by Anglican Churchmen, while 
the English had no intention of a'llowing the Scots the benefit 
of the suju'emacy in overseas trade which they had recently 
gained from the Dutch. Bad feeling had been further embit- 
tered by the English Act of Bctilcmcni (1702, X138), which 
arranged that if Anne died without children the throne should 
pass to the Elector of Hanover.* This step had been taken 
without consulting the Scots, and they refused to he hound hj' 
it. By an Act of Scciiritij, passed in the Edinburgh Parlia- 
ment in 1703, they declared that, at the death of Anne, they 
would choose a king of their own; and they then went on to 
authorise the formation of a Scottish national army. 

Por a time it reallj' seemed as if an Anglo-Scottish war was 
in prospect. Such a war would almost certainly lead to the 
victory of Louis XIV on the Continent, and this would enable 
him to put the Stuarts hack on the thrones both of England 
and Scotland. The very possibility of such a thing compelled 
sensible men in both countries to er\!sh down their prejudices 
and come to terms. A commission was appointed by the 
Queen to consider what was to he done. Each side had to give 
up things that it cherished: the Scots their national inde- 
pendence, the English their monopoly of trade. It was finally 
agreed that Scotland should keep her own Church and her own 
law; that Scots should enjoy equal commercial rights with 
Englishmen; and that Scotland should send members to the 
Parliament at Westminster. In IMarch 1707 the last Scottish 
Parliament was dissolved at Edinburgh, and on 1st May the 
“United Kingdom of Great Britain” Paine' into' exist'eii’ce. On 
the whole, the Scots had the better of the bargain,- and 
national jealousies were a long time dying. But the bargain 
made in 1707 prevented oj^en hostilitj*. If the English Gov- 
ernment had made enemies of the Scots as it did of the Irish, 

* The Elector of Hanover was a descendant of the Princess Elizabeth 
(daughter of James I), who had married the Elector Palatine in 1612 (§ 137). 

' Eor instance, Scotland paid only 21 per cent, of the combined revenue, 
but was represented in Parliament by 9 per cent, of the total number of 
members. 
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Britain could never have held its own. in the struggle with 
France for colonial and maritime su 2 Dremacy which filled the 
next hundred years. 


CHAPTER XLIII 

A TOBY PEACE AND A WHIG SUCCESSION 

1707-1714 

§ 193. The War becomes a Party Question. — Twice within 
twelve years had circumstances compelled the Tories to join 
in carrying through the aims of their opponents. In 1688 
James II had driven them to sujiport the invitation to William 
of Orange, and in 1701 Louis XIV had driven them to suiiport 
the Grand Alliance. But in each case they soon began to 
repent of their action, and to try to undo its effects; they 
plotted against William III after the Eevolution and they op- 
posed Marlborough in the Spanish Succession War. Hitherto 
Marlborough, though not much interested in party politics, 
had been inclined to Toryism, hut when the Tories belittled his 
victories, voted against his supplies, and talked about making 
peace with the French, he naturally turned against them. At 
the general election of 1705 he used his great influence to pro- 
cure a Whig majority in Parliament. The Queen was always a 
Tory at heart, being a devoted supporter of the Church of 
England, but she could deny nothing to the glorious husband 
of her friend Sarah, and at his suggestion she replaced all her 
Tory ministers with Whigs. As a matter of fact, during the 
next few years Marlborough himself dominated the Govern- 
ment as well as directing the war. When he was abroad his policy 
was caiT’ied on by his son-in-law Godolphin, another ex-Tor 3 ^ 
Thus the war became a subject of party conflict: the Whigs 
were for it and the Tories against it. This cleavage was only 
natural. The cost had to be paid 'for by increased Land 
Tax, which came mostly out of the jiockets of the coimtiy 
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gentlemen, who were nearly all Tories; whereas it brought 
great profits to the bankers and contractors, who were nearly 
all Whigs, hloreover, Louis XIV was the friend and patron of 
the exiled Stuarts, and the Tories still hoped that the Stuart 
Pretender would one day be back on the throne, whereas the 
Whigs knew that such a Restoration would mean their ruin, 
and were therefore determined to crush the French King. 

§ 194. A Tonv Tinu.MPn. — By refusing to listen to any sug- 
gestion of making terms with Louis XIV (S 191) the Whig 
Government committed a crime against pence, and the punish- 
ment was not long dela3-ed. The campaign of 1706 turned out 
to be the high-water mark of success for the Alliance; there- 
after the tide began to ebb. Prince Eugene failed in an attack 
on Toulon, and in Spain the Allies were so severely beaten at 
Almanza (1707) that the.y lost all hope of expelling the French 
from the peninsula. To be sure, hlarlborough won another 
great victory at Oudenarde (170S), but his losses were so 
heayv that he was unable to carry out his design of an advance 
on Paris (X139), 

At this stage the Allies had another opportunitj’ of making 
terms. The long strain of the war had brought France to 
the direst exhaustion and iniseiy; the peasantry were djung by 
thousands of sheer starvation. King Louis sued for peace, 
offering to withdraw all support of his grandson’s claim to the 
Spanish throne. But even now the Allies were not satisfied: 
they demanded that he should send a French army to compel 
the Spaniards to accept the Archduke. It was too much to 
expect Louis to fight against his own flesh and blood. He 
appealed to his people, and they rallied round their old King 
to resist the outrageous demand. At the Baltic of Malplaquei 
(1709) the ragged and hungi-.y French army fought so hard 
that Marlborough suffered twenty-five thousand casualties, in- 
cluding thirteen generals. The French were compelled to give 
ground, and the Allies were able to claim a victory, but the 
Luke’s glory was fading with every battle he fought, v 
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Moreover, a change was now coming over the political situ- 
ation in England. The nation was becoming heartilj’’ sick of 
the war'. It seemed to be leading nowhere; the cost was increas- 
ing and the success diminishing year by year. The Queen’s 
feelings were tending the same way. She had long been grow- 
ing weary of the overbearing ways of the Duchess, and the 
Tory leaders contrived that she should find a substitute in a 
lady of their own persuasion, the mild and amiable Lady 
Masham. Then the Duke hastened his own decline in poirula- 
rity by asking to be made Captain- General for life, for this look- 
ed as if he aimed at becoming an all-powerful military dictator. ^ 
The Whig ministers were so alarmed at the turn things were 
talcing that they tried to stop the Tory attacks b}’- an action 
which did them more harm than good. A High Church clergy- 
man named Sachcvcrcll preached a sermon before tlie Lord 
Majm' and aldermen of London in which he attacked the 
Whigs as the enemies of both Church and Crown, The 
ministers decided to imjieach him for libel. This was making 
altogether too much fuss about a trivial incident, and it gave 
the Tories the opportuniQ'- to work up a storm of opposition. 
This hot-headed but otherwise insignificant parson was exalted 
into a national hero. So poi^ular did he become that the House 
of Lords dared not j^ass a heavj^ sentence on liim; they merely 
forbade him to j^reach for three years. The episode aroused 
anti-Whig and anti-war feeling to such a pitch that the Queen 
was emboldened to dismiss the Whig ministers and replace 
them by Tories. A General Election confirmed the change in 
government by sending a Tory majority to Parliament (1710). 


§ 195. The Tory Peace. — The chief men in the new Tory 
ministry were Pobert Harley and Henry St. John. The other- 
rulers in the Grand Alliance were as determined as ever not 
to make peace, but St. John opened secret negotiations with 

^ He pointed out that this would give confidence to the Allies, who were 
afraid that the Tories Avould get into power in the English Government and 
dismiss him from his command. This was what actually happened only a 
vear later. 
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Louis without consulting them. There was, indeed, less reason 
than ever for continuing the war. The Emperor had recently 
died childless, and had been succeeded by his brother, tin' 
Archduke Charles. ]f Charles became ruler of the vast Epanisli 
dominions as well, he would be the greatest potentate since 
Charles V (§ 89) and would conipiotely upset the Balance of 
Power in Europe. 

While the secret discussions were going on in Paris, the 
ministers contrived that Alarlborough should be hindered from 
active operations in the Netherlands, and at the end of the 
year the}' dismissed him from his command. Even now they 
were not satisfied; they acctised him of taking bribes from the 
Allies and from the contractors who supplied the Army. 
There does not seem to haA'D been any real foundation for 
these charges, but in anj’- case, it was a deplorable close to 
the great Duke's career that the fickle London mob should 
have run after his coach with cries of “Stop thief!” 

On the same day that ^larlborough was dismissed. Queen 
Anno carried through another bold move in the Tory game. 
The Whigs were carrying on a furious opposition to the peace 
proposals. The Election of 1710 (§ 194) had placed them in 
a minority in the Commons, but they still had a majority in 
the Lords. A motion to the effect that no peace terms would 
be satisfactory that left Philip on the Spanish throne was 
carried in the Upper House bj' sixt 3 '-t^yo votes to fift\'-four. 
In order to ensure that their jjeace negotiations would be 
passed, the Tories induced the Queen to create twelve new 
Tory peers. The Whigs might sneer and ask if the twelve 
were going to vote as individuals or by their foreman, but the 
balance of the parties in the House had been turned, and the 
peace negotiations were a]) 2 jroved. 

The withdrawal of English sui)port compelled the Dutch to 
make terms also. In April 1713 England, Holland, and the 
minor Powers of the Grand Alliance signed the Treaty of 
Utrecht with Prance. The Emperor Charles VI was highl 3 ’- 
indignant that his former allies should agree to a jDeace which 
12 
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did not place him on the throne of Spain. He tried to carry- 
on the -n'ar bj' himself, but at the end of a year he had to give 
vray and agree to the terms he had refused before. 

§ 196. The Whig Succession. — The Tories had triumphed'^ 
over the question of peace, but before their Treaty had been 
actually signed another problem had arisen ydiich brought 
about their downfall. 

Queen Anne was not an old woman, but her health had long 
been weak, and in the spring of 1714 it became obvious that 
she had not long to live. By the Act of Settlement (1701, HISS) 
the heir to the throne was the Elector of Hanover. If the Tory 
ministers had been wise they would have taken steps to gain 
the favour of the future sovereign, but they were very anxious 
not to offend the Queen, and Anne could not bear to think of 
these Germans as her successors. Her conscience pricked hei}, 
for deserting her father in his hour of need (§ 181). She 
feared that the death of all her children was a sign of the 
wrath of Heaven — God’s judgment on her as a usurper— and 
it seemed that the best amends she could make would be to 
contrive that the “rightful heir,” her half-brother, born in 
1688 (§ 179), should succeed her on the throne. The difficulty- 
was that he was a Catholic. The Tories opened negotiations 
with him, explaining that it would be necessary for him to 
make some outward show of conformity to the Church of 
England, or at least to give some guarantee that he would 
maintain all the privileges of that Church. But to their dis- 
may the Prince declined to do any such thing. Such staunch- 
ness to his faith was an admirable trait in his personal charac- 
ter, but it made him impossible as a candidate for the English 
throne. The ministers hardly knew what to do next, and 
their dilemma resulted in their drifting on without doing^ 
anything at all. Meanwhile the -chief Whigs had been busy 
sending over to Hanover to pay court to the Elector, and to 
assure him that they were the only party on which he could 
rely’- for steady support — as indeed they were. 
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Then a quarrel between the Tory leaders made their posi- 
tion more hopeless than ever. There had never been much 
love lost between Harley and St. John. For one thing, they 
fwere as the poles asunder in temperament. Harley was a 
steady-going, broad-minded man who wanted to keep on good 
terms with the Whigs, while St. John’s was an active, ener- 
getic nature, eager to play for high stakes in the game of 
politics, and not afraid of making enemies. Furthermore, St. 
John was furiously jealous because he was only made a Vis- 
count (Bolingbrokc), whereas Harle}^, who had plaj'ed a much 
less active jiart in bringing about the overthrow nf the Whigs 
in 1710, received an Earldom (of Oxford). 

Bolingbrokc disliked Oxford’s half-hearted policy of keeping 
in with the Whigs ; he did not intend to share power with the 
Opposition after the Queen’s death. His plan was to strengthen 
”the grip of his own party on the Government by turning out 
every Whig from influential positions as magistrates, officials, 
and officers in the Armj'. If he could complete this process 
before the Queen died, he would be in a position to play off 
George of Hanover against James Edward Stuart, and place 
on the throne whichever gave the best prospect for the Tory 
party. In order to gain the support of the old-fashioned 
High Church squires and parsons, he forced through Parlia- 
ment a Schism Act (1714), which made it impossible for 
Dissenters to get their children educated save by Churchmen. 

The rivals continued to wrangle at the meetings of the 
Council all through the summer of 1714. At last, on Tuesday, 
27th. July, Anne was prevailed upon to dismiss Oxford from 
office. Bolingbrokc now had matters all his own way, and he 
set about installing his supporters in every important govern- 
^lental post. He wanted six weeks for. the process, but he 
was not destined to have days, for Queen Anne died on the 
following Sunday. Bolingbroke realised that his game was 
up, and he made no attempt at resistance when the Whig 
officials carried out the provisions of the Act of Settlement, 
and proclaimed “King George I.’*^ 
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RULERS OF ENGLAND 

WiiJjAM AND Mady (1680-1694) 

WiLDiAjr III (1694-1702) 

Anne (1702-1714) 

VOST IMPORTANT FOREIGN POTENTATES 

FiiANTE : Louis XIV (1043-171;')) 

Sdatn : CnAitEEs 11 (1605-1702) 

Tlie Iasi of the Hapsburg Kings of Spain. 

Pnii.u- V (1702-1746) 

Tlio accession of this King — the first of the Bourbon Kings 
of Spain — was tlic cause of tlie Vnv of the Spanish 
Succession. 

JvMi’EiiOiis : Leopoi.d I (10;')7-1705) 

Joseph I (1705-1711) 

CiiAPi.Es VI (1711-1740) 

The accession of “The Archduke Charles’’ to the imperial 
throne, by the death of his brother Joseph, made him an 
impossible candidate for the throne of Spain. 

No. 129.— THE IMPORTANCE OF THE REIGN OF WILLIAM III. 

(a) It completed tlie work of the Long Parliament, by prescribing 

definite limits to the royal power. 

(o) It put an end to tho “Divine Right” idea, which regarded the 
monarchy as a posficssiou, and made the King an Officer of State, with 
duties which he must not neglect and power which he must not abuse, 
on pain of dismissal. The claim of King William to the throne was 
the fact that Parliament asked him to take it; and what Parliament 
gave it could take away. 

(h) Parliament secured its own position as a necessary and perma- 
nent part of the machinery of government, by making it impossible 
for tho King to carry on even for a year without its approval (N130). 

(b) It drew England into a new line of foreign policy : hostilitj^ to 

France. 

The long struggle now began which only ended (after six long wars) 
in 1815. In the course of it England became the leading colonial, 
commercial, and maritime Power in the world. 

356 
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(c) It began an ora of religions toleration (NtlG). 

Perpons who refused to conform to the National Church did not 
enjoy equal rights and privileges with those who did, for tlic next 
one hundred and fifty years; but there was a nearer approach to 
religiotis equality hero than in any other country. 

(n) The triumph of Whig principle.s led indirectly to the expansion 
of commerce. 

For the hackbono of the Whig Party was the coinmercinl and 
moneyed interests, and these interc.=ts now had more control over the 
Government than ever before. 

No. 1:30.— TUE REVOLUTION SETTLEMENT. 

This was carried through hy the Bill of ni(ihfx, and safegtiarded 
by certain fnihaeqjinit ^-Ict.s. 

Tnr. Einn of Rioiits (IGSO) 

made into a formal Statute tbo Declaration of Right tt 182), which 
set forth the conditions on which the throne was ofTered to William 
and IMary by the Convention. 

It began with a list of the Acts by which James II had “endeavoured 
to subvert and extirpate the ITotestant religion and the laws and 
liberties of the Kingdom. ” It then went on to declare that "the 
pretended power of suspending laws by royal authority as it hath 
been assumed and exercised of late" was illegal. So also was “the 
levying of money for the use of the Crown without grant of Parlia- 
ment.” So also was “the raising and keeping of a standing army 
within the Kingdom in time of peace.” Parliaments were to bo freely 
elected, frequent in their meetings, and were to enjoy freedom of 
speech. Lastly, “all persons who shall hold communion with the 
Church of Rome, or shall marry a Papist, shall be excluded from the 
Crown, and the Crown shall pass to the next heir.” 

The subsequent Acts (1080-1G9-1) ; 

(fi) Financial Control . — Parliament never again granted n King, at 
his accession, a regular revenue suflicient to make him independent, 
as it had done at the accession of James II. Hencefoinvard the 
King’s ministers had to bring forward each year in the House of 
Commons an estimate of expenditure for the coming year, and gain 
the approval of the House for every tax that was to bo imposed. 

This was the origin of the modern Budget, though that word did 
not come into uso until about 17G0. In cfl'cc.t it compelled the King 
to call a meeting of Parliament every year. 

(b) Army Control . — Parliament and nation were very jealous of the 
power which a ‘‘standing army” placed in the King’s hands. The 
danger of a French invasion (for Louis -XIV would certainly try to 
put James back on the throne) made it impossible to disband the 
Army at the moment. Even so, Parliament would not authorise the 
King to keep it indefinitely; by the Mutiny Act (1689) troops might 
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be kept under military discipline for the next twelve months, but 
no more. 

Tin’s Act has been renewed year by j-ear ever since. Like tlie Budget 
SY.sloin, it coinpelled the King to sinninon Parliament every year. 

(c) The Triennial Act (lG‘d-4) provided for the holding of a General 
Election every third year. 

Tliis Act prevented such anomalies as the “Cavalier Parliament,” 
which remained in existence long after it had ceased to represent 
public opinion (§ Hi). 

No. 131.— DIFFICULTIES WHICH FACED KING WILLIAM. 

(1) A minority of the Scots (the Highlanders) resisted the Revo- 
lution. 

(Viscount Dundee; Battle of Ivilliecrankie; ^fassacrc of Glencoe.) 

(2) The vast majority of the Irish (being Catliolic) resisted the 
Revolution. 

(Siege of Londonderry; Battle of the Boyne; Treaty of Limerick.) 

(3) William was unpopular as a foreigner. 

(He had none of (he arts of popularity; was slerii, morose, and harsh 
in manner. He gave English titles and lands to his Dutch friends.) 

(4) The Tories — still the backbone of the country — soon repented 
of having acquiesced in the Revolution, 

(In Parliament they looked upon the war — which to him was the 
most important thing in the world — as being fought merely in the 
interests of the Dutch, and cut down supplies for it whenever thev 
could.) 

(5) Almost everybody — Whig and Tory nlilce — believed that James 
would be back' on the throne again before long. 

(Nearly all the prominent men in England entered into seci'et corre- 
spondence with James at St. Germains, in order to make themselves 
“safe.”) 

(G) The exjmrience which the country had just gone through with. 
James II made it suspicious and jealous of the powers of all kings. 

No. 132.— THE MASSACRE OF GLENCOE (1692). 

A tragic sequel to the acceptance of the Revolution by Scotland 
(§ 183). An amnesty was offered to all the Highland chiefs who had 
taken an oath of allegiance to King "William by a certain date. Owing 
to an oversight the Head of the Macdonalds of Glencoe delayed his 
submission beyond the specified date. A company of soldiers was 
billeted in Glencoe, where they were hospitably entertained. In the 
dead of night they fell upon their hosts and massacred them. 

.The object of this atrocity was to make the Highlanders afraid of 
offering any resistance to the new regime in the future. It is doubtful 
how far the King was personally responsible; but lie did nothing to 
suggest that he was displeased with those immediately concerned. 
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No. 133.— THE EFFECTS OF THE REVOLUTION. 

(n) Os THE Ekglish Constitdtion. — See N129. 

(h) Os Religious Parties in England. — ^Tlie ascendancy of the 
Church of England was confirmed. Dissenters were allowed to ivor- 
ship their own ivay, but were excluded from all official positions. 
Catholics were still liable to persecution, but were seldom, in prac- 
tice, molested. 

William was a "Latitiulinarian” : a Protestant who was indiflerent 
about details of Church government and doctrine. Ho would have 
liked all Protestants to have equal rights; hut Parliament insisted 
upon retaining the Test and Corporation Acts (N118, § 173), which 
excluded all hut members of the Church of England from official posi- 
tions under Government or Corporations. However, he refused to 
accept the Crown unless Parliament passed a Toleration Act (1G89) 
which allowed freedom of worship to all Dissenters who would take 
tho oath of allegiance and accept thirt 3 '-six of the Thirty-nine Articles 
which define the faith of the national Church. 

Ho did not share the nation’s violent prejudice against Catholicism, 
and was anxious not to offend, tho Catholic members of his League, of 
Augsburg (the Empire and Spain). Parliament refused to grant 
Catholics any privileges, even of public worship, hut William con- 
trived that they should not be actively persecuted so long as they 
remained quiet. 

(c) On English Relations with Foreign Powers. — Under the 
later Stuarts England had been drama into the wake of France — 
taken under the wing of Louis XIV. William drew the country into 
an opposite course. This course led to six great wars with France 
in the course of the next one hundred and twenty-five years, and 
led in the end to England becoming the greatest colonial, commer- 
cial, and maritime Power in the world. 

The corollaries of this new direction in foreign policy were: (1) the 
end of commercial and maritime rivalry with the Dutch;* and (2) an 
alliance with Austria and the Empire which lasted off and on until 
1756. 

( d ) On English Comjierce. — The Revolution wms a triumph for 
Whig principles, and the Whigs retained an ascendancy in the Gov- 
ernment for the next eighty^ years (with the exception of a few years 
under Queen Anne). They were the party of commercial and moneyed 
interests, and their hold over the Government did much for the 
expansion of overseas trade. Their establishment of the Bank of 
England (N135) — long before any other country had such an institu- 
tion — gave the eounti;y a great start in financial operations. Their 
restoration of the currency (1696), after debasement under the Stuarts, 
was of great advantage to commerce, as it gave a known and fixed 
value to coins. Commercial rivalry of the Dutch was now at an end. 
(See above.) 

* As a matter of fact, Holland was finished as a great Sea Power — 
exhausted by its efforts, successful though these were, to defend itself 
against France, 
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No. 134.— THE NATIONAL DEBT (1692). 

Kings had often anticipated revenue to paj' for vars, paying back the 
loans when the taxes came in, later in the year. But VTlliam Ill’s 
War of the League of Augsburg (1689-1697) -was longer and more 
expensive than any j^revious war in our history : it was impossible to 
repay the loans. So Charles, Montagu (the Whig Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, afterwards Earl of Halifax) arranged a loan from London 
business men, of which the principal was not to be repaid at all, but 
the interest was to be guaranteed by the Government. 

It was an advantage to William’s Government to have a number of 
people financially interested in preventing a restoration of the Stuarts, 
for the owners of this “Government Stock’’ would have lost their 
money if the Stuarts had been restored to the throne. Moreover, it 
soon became an advantage to the nation to have this safe form of 
investment. 

No. 135.— THE BANK OF ENGLAND (1694). 

A project devised b^' William Patterson, a Scottish financier. It 
was taken up hy Montagu (see above). The Government borrowed 
^1, 200, 000, the subscribers being formed into a banking companj’-, 
M'hich received interest on the loan and enjoyed special banking 
privileges, including Government’s guarantee of its stability. 

A great asset to English commerce; gave London a century start 
of other capitals as a centre in which money could be obtained for 
financing commercial undertakings. 

(Note that it was carried through by Whigs — always the commercial 
party.) 

No. 136.— ENGLAND’S OBJECT IN ENTERING UPON THE 
•SPANISH SUCCESSION WAR. 

To prevent Louis XIV from gaining control of the Spanish Empire 
by putting his grandson on the throne of Spain. 

The Spanish Empire included the Spanish Netherlands (modern 
Belgium), Milan, Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, and vast possessions in the 
West Indies and South America. 

It would have crippled expansion of English commerce if an all- 
powerful enemy could exclude English merchants from trading with 
this immense empire. 

Louis tactlessly showed how complete French influence over Spain 
would be, by immediately gaining from his grandson’s Government 
exclusive trading privileges for France, and by sending French troops 
to take possession of the Netherlands and the Italian proHnees of 
Spain. 

Even so, the English nation was very reluctant to go to war; it 
was only driven to do so by Louis’ reco<inition of the son of James II 
as rightful King, heir to the throne of England (§ 388). This was a 
threat of armed restoration of the Stuarts (with their Divine Eight 
and Catholicism) if Louis became powerful enough. 
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If tlie Spanish Empire came under the control of France, this would 
completely upset the Balance of Power, for France was already the 
strongest Power in Europe. 

{The “Balance of Power” idea was that no ruler ought to be strong 
enough to dominate Europe.) 


Xo. 1.37.— THE DARIEN SCHEME (1695-1000). 

.\n attempt to form a settlement overseas by which Scots could find 
an outlet for trade corresponding to the English East India Company. 

The Scots, being subjects of a separate kingdom, were treated as 
foreigners by the English Government, and not allowed any share in 
English commercial enterprises. 

Scheme. — To bring Asiatic trade across the Isthmus of Panama, 
instead of round the Cape. A company formed, money subscribed, 
an Act authorising the enterprise passed through Scottish Parliament. 

Obst.\cles to Success. — (a) Inexperience — unsuitable goods sent 
to establish trade, c.g. periwigs and English Bibles, (h) Unhealthy 
climate, (c) Frantic opposition from Spain, jealous of her trade 
monopoly in those regions, (d) King William, anxious to keep on 
good terms with Spain, an important member of the League of 
Augsburg, withdrew the Charter. 

Results. — Complete failure; loss of all money invested; inter- 
national complications; ihc incident demonstrated the importance of 
nniting the two Governments and paved the way for the Act of 
Vnion in 1707 (§ 102). 

It convinced King William of the necessity of the Union, but he 
was too ill and too preoccupied with foreign aflairs — the Partition 
Treaties and the formation of tho Grand Alliance — to be able to 
attend to it at the time. 

No. 138.— THE ACT OF SETTLEMENT (1701). 

The death of the young Duke of Gloucester, only surviving son of 
Princess Anne, made it necessary to arrange who was to succeed her 
(though she had not yet actually come to the throne). It appointed 
as heir the Electress Sophia of Hanover, the daughter of James I’s 
daughter Elizabeth, who married the Elector Palatine in 1613 (§ 137). 

There were several people nearer of kin, but they were ineligible 
as Catholics. 

Sophia died before Queen Anne, and her claim was inherited by 
her son, the Elector George of Hanover, rvho became George I of 
England in ITII. 

Other Articles added to the Act made more stringent the limita- 
tions on the Crown imposed by the Bill of Eights (N130). 

The Tor}' majority in tho Parliament at this time contrived by 
these Articles to show their distrust of William III and their disgust 
at the prospect of anpther foreign king. 
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.(1) Future Icings must be members of tbe Cliurch of England. 
(2) Future kings must not drag England into "vvars to defend other 
possessions. (3) Future kings must not leave Great Britain without 
consent of Parliament. (4) No impoi'tant steps must be taken with- 
out consent of Privy Council. (5) No foreigners were to be eligible 
as ministers or members of either House of Parliament. (6) No 
person who held a post of pi'ofit under the Crown was to sit in 
Parliament. (7) Judges could only be dismissed by consent of both 
Houses of Parliament. (8) The king could not pardon a person who 
had been impeached by Parliament. 

CoMMENTAEY. — No. 2. Parliament did consent to the country being 
dragged into two wars for the defence of Hanover, under George II. 
No. 4 was an attempt to restrict the growth of an independent Cabinet, 
which was, and is still, supposed to be a mere committee of the Privy 
Council. No. 5 was a blow at the Dutch friends of William III. If 
No. 6 had not been repealed (1706), it would have profoundly modified 
the development of the English Constitution. For it is a peculiarity 
of the English Constitution — unlike that of the United States, for 
instance — ^that ministers must be Members of Parliament. No. 7 rvas 
to prevent a king being able to control tbe law courts by threatening 
to dismiss judges who did not give judgments pleasing to tbe Govern- 
ment. It is a most important safeguard of the rights of the subject. 

No. 139.— ENGLAND’S SHARE IN THE SPANISH SUCCESSION 
WAR. 

MiLiTAny Objects in the War : 

(1) To recapture the Spanish Netherlands which Louis XIV had 
seized on behalf of his grandson, whom he had made King Philip V 
of Spain. 

(2) To drive Philip V out of Spain, and replace him on the Spanish 
throne by the Archduke Charles (who claimed to be “King Charles III 
of Spain”). 

In the Netherlands : 

1702. — Marlborough drove the French out of Dutch territory. 

1706. — The victory of Bamillies led to the French being driven out 
of most of the Netherlands. 

During the next few months the following places were captured 
from the French — Louvain, Brussels, Antwerp, Ghent, Bruges, Ostend, 
Menin. 

1708. — Oudenardc led to the capture of Lille. 

1709. — Malplaquet led to the capture of Mons, the last fortress of 
the Spanish Netherlands in French hands. France invaded; Douai 
captured. 

But further progress was impossible, owing to (fl) dissensions among 
the Allies, and (b) the Tory opposition in England, which hampered 
Marlborough’s movements, and eventually procured his recall and 
dismissal. 

N.B. — In these campaigns Marlborough's forces ineluded many Dutch 
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~anS German troops as tcell as British. Also he had valuable sujiport 
from Prince Eugene, Gommander-in-Chief of the Imperial Armies. 

Ik Cekthal EunorE : 

1704. — Blenheim saved Vienna from capture, drove tlie French back 
across the Rhine, kept the Empei-or in the Grand Alliance, and gave 
the Allies the upper hazid for the rest of the wav. 

In Spain : 

1705. — The capture of Barcelona gained North-eastern Spain for 
“Charles III.” 

1706. — English and Portuguese captured Madrid for “Charles HI.” 
(But they lost it again In 1707, and were routed at Almanza.) 

On the Sea : 

British command of the sea was Louis XIV s greatest obstacle in 
defending his grandson’s position in Spain. 

The Navy (under Rooke) had to secure a port for refitment (Spain 
being a thousand miles from England). The Spaniards (loyal to 
Philip V) refused to allow him into Cadiz, and he did not like to use 
force for fear of making them more hostile than ever to “Charles III.” 
But he destroyed the Spanish treasui'e-fleet (convoyed by French 
war-ships) oS Cape Fiuisterre, thereby depriving Louis XIV of vast 
wealth. Portugal was so impressed by this that it made alliance with 
Britain, and this gave Lisbon as naval base. Rooke captured Gibral- 
tar (1704); henceforth Britain has a padlock on the Mediterranean. 
Defended it from recapture by victory off Malaga (1704). The Navy 
also greatly aided Peterborough’s capture of Barcelona. In 1708 
Minorca was captured as a base for operations on the east const of 
Spain. 

No. 140.— WHIGS AND TORIES. 

Origin. — The parties took shape under Charles II. The Whigs 
were those who : (a) opposed the King’s attempt to make himself 
independent of Parliament by means of a subsidy from France (§ 172); 
and (b) worked up the “Popish Plot” scare to exclude the Duke of 
York (afterwards James II) from the succession to the throne (§ 176). 
The Tories were those who took the opposite line on these matters. 

’ Social Distinctions. — The Whigs were mainly toivn-dwellers — 
shopkeepers, merchants, bankers, professional men, yeomen-farmers. 
Low Churchmen (mostly the descendants of the old “Round- 
heads”). The Tories were mainly country-dwellers — squires and 
parsons, udth their tenants and dependents — still the backbone of 
the country (mostly the descendants of the old Royalists). 

In Addison’s Coverley Papers we get a more sympathetic picture of 
the Tory squire (Sir Roger de Coverley) than of the Whig merchant 
(Sir Andrew Freeport), though Addison was himself a Whig. 

Differences of Principle. — The Whigs ivanted to safeguard the 
powers of Parliament. As Low Churchmen they attached little 
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importance to the privileges of the Church and wanted toleration for 
Dissenters (among their chief supporters). In foreign affairs they 
supiJorted alliance u'ith the Dutch to checlc Louis XIV (who would 
have imposed the Stuarts and their Divine Right upon England). 
The war party. 

The Tories believed in the supremacy of the Crown in the govern- 
ment (Divine Right and Non-resistance), until James II frightened 
them by using his Divine Right to attach Protestantism. As High 
Churchmen they attached great importance to the privileges of the 
Church of England, and wanted Dissenters persecuted. In foreign 
affairs they believed in “splendid isolation” — no entangling alliances 
with the Dutch, no hostility to France. The peace party. 

War increased the land tax, which fell mostly on Tory squires, while 
the money mostly went in army contracts and subsidies — which put 
much of it into the pockets of Whig merchants and bankers. 


No. 141.— CONNECTION BETWEEN THE SPANISH SUCCES- 
SION WAR AND HOME POLITICS (1702-1713). 

In 1702 the Tories had been forced by the actions of Louis XIV 
into supporting England's entrance into the Grand Alliance (§ 188). 
But it was contrary to their basic principles (N140), and they soon 
turned against it. 

In Parliament they belittled Marlborough’s victories, cut down his 
supplies, and restricted the scope of his operations as much as they, 
could. 

IMarlborough, originally a Tory, was alienated from that party by 
their opposition to his war. He used his great influence (the victor 
of Blenheim) to procure a Whig Parliament and Ministry (§ 193). 
He now took control of the Government as well as the war, in 
conjunction with his son-in-law, Godolphin. 

Tims the war became a Whig war. 

The nation grew tired of the war — becoming more expensive and 
less successful each year. Thus public opinion swung round to sup- 
port the Tory Opposition to it. The Queen, also, grew tired of the 
domination of the Duchess. 

Thus the Tories got into 2 > 0 Aver in 1710. They at once restricted 
Marlborough’s activities; then dismissed him from his command; 
then withdrew British troops (1711); then opened negotiations -with 
France -without consulting Allies; eventually made the Peace of 
Utrecht (1713). 

No. 142.— THE PEACE OF UTRECHT (1713). 

A general settlement which shaped the map of Europe till the 
.French Revolution. 

Not a single document, but a series of treaties made between 
various Powers, whose representatives were assembled at Utrecht. 
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The treaty between England and Spain, for instance, known as The 
Asiento, gave England the right to supply the Spanish colonies in 

America with negro slaves; and, by a treaty between England and 

Holland, the Dutch undertook to lend troops to the English Govern- 
ment if the Stuart Pretender should attempt an armed invasion. 

The Emperor at first refused to give up his claim to Spain, and 
went on with the war. But a year later he was compelled to give in, 
and make the Treaty of Rastadt, which consisted of the terms he had 
refused at Utrecht (§ 195). 

France came off better than had seemed likely five years earlier. 
Louis XIV was allowed to keep all his earlier conquests : Alsace 

Franclie Comte, etc. — and placed his candidate on the throne of 

Spain — the original cause of the war. 

But the country was so exhausted by the war, and its military pres- 
tige so injured by repeated defeats at the hands of Marlborough, that 
it was never again a danger to the peace of Europe until rejuvenated 
by the Eevolutiou. 

Holland recovered its safetj', guaranteed by a line of barrier 
foi'tresses. 

But the long struggle had exhausted its economic resources beyond 
. recovery. It was never again an important Power as it had been in 
the seventeenth century. 

Spain . — ^Philip V became ruler of Spain and Spanish America, but 
gave up the Italian provinces and the Netherlands. He also undertook 
never to unite the thrones of France and Spain, in any circumstances, 

Austria gained Milan, Naples, and the Netherlands in compensa- 
tion for giving up the claim to the Spanish throne. 

Great Britain gained : (1) Gibraltar and Minorca; (2) Acadia (Nova 
Scotia); (3) Hudson Bay Territory; (4) the Asiento; and (5) a 
guarantee that Louis Mould not support the Stuart Pretender. 

But the war gave Britain far more than these material advantages. 
She emerged from it with greatly enhanced prestige. It was English 
money and English Marlborough that had kept the Grand Alliance 
together — ^it M^as these which had made Europe safe from the aggres- 
sion of France. She also played the dominant part in arranging the 
settlement at Utrecht. A great contrast to the despised position in 
European affairs which- the country had occupied under the Stuarts. 


No. 143.— THE GROAVTH OF TOLERATION. 

The idda that people have a right to believe what they like about 
religion is quite modern. Fev' of the victims of persecution under 
Henry VIII, Mary, and Elizabeth M'ould have claimed “freedom of 
conscience”; they merely felt that they M'ere right and the Govern- 
ment wrong. 

CromM’ell and the Independents (§ 152) M'ere the first party to sup- 
port toleration, and even they did not extend it beyond the various 
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brands of Puritanism. They would not allow Anglican clergymen to 
use the Prayer Book, still less would they allow .Catholic priests to 
celebrate Mass. 

Even this degree of toleration was abolished by the Clarendon Code 
(N118). Charles II was too broad-minded to allow the Code to be 
enforced consistently, and when he wanted to gain the support of 
Dissenters for his “Indulgence” towards Catholics, he remitted some 
of the penalties. So did James II, "with the same object. 

But the first king to make toleration a gospel was William III. 
He could not induce Parliament to deprive the Church of England 
of its privileges by repealing the Test (§ 173) and Corporation Acts 
(N118), but he insisted on a Toleration Act (1689) which gave free- 
dom of worship to Dissenters. 

Henceforwai-d Toleration became a principle of the Whigs. 

Much of their political support came from the townsfolk — merchants 
and shopkeepers — many of whom were Dissenters. 

The Tories, during their brief spell of power at the end of the 
reign of Anne (§ 196), put the clock back by passing a Schism Act 
(1714), strengthening the clause in the Act of Uniformity' (N118) 
which forbade Dissenters to act as schoolmasters. 

Bolinghroko sought to gain the support of the Tory party in his 
intrigues against Oxford (who was always half a Whig at heart) by 
pushing this Bill through Parliament. 

This Act was repealed directly the Whigs got into power under 
George I (the same year), but the Test and Corporation Acts were 
not repealed until 1828 



EXAIMINATION QUESTIONS, PERIOD VI (1688-1714), 

1. Indicate the difficulties which faced William III on his accession. 

(lm ’23.) 

2. Estimate briefly the effect of the Eevoliition of 1G88 on (a) English 

commerce and (h) England's position in Europe, (lm '31, lgs ’22.) 

3. Compare the effects of the Ecvohition of 1088 on the hislor^’ of Ire- 

land with its effects on the history of Scotland. (lgs ’01.) 

4. ‘‘The Declaration of Eights was a complete repudiation of the claims 

and actions of James II.” Explain carefully what those claims and 
actions were. (d ’31.) 

6. Show how William III dealt with the dangers that threatened him (a) 
in Ireland, and (h) in Scotland. (oL '27, '30, npjb ’31.) 

6. Examine the circumstances which determined political parties as we 

find them in the reign of William III. (lgs ’21.) 

7. Describe in outline the status of the chief religious bodies in England 

in the period immediately following the Eevoliition of 1088. 

8. Why is the reign of William III important in English history? 

(LGS ’32.) 

, 9. Describe the series of Acts passed on the accession of William III 
for securing the liberty of the subject. (lgs ’20.) 

10. Account for and describe William Ill's long struggle to weaken the 

power of France. How far Mas his object attained? (or. '27, ’29.) 

11. Explain the unpopularity of William HI. Mention some of the M’ays 

in M’hich it manifested itself. (n ’31.) 

12. "The Eevoliition of 1088 completed the Mork that the Long Parlia- 

ment had already more than half-done.’’ E.xplain this statement. 

(CWB ’32.) 

13. Trace the groM’th of tho principle of religious toleration during the 

seventeenth century. (lm ’21.) 

14. For M'hat objects did England take part in the War of tho Spanish 

Succession? Were those objects attained? (oc ’31.) 

15. What justification can bo urged for the participation of England in the 

War of the Spanish Succession? (Lsr ’23.) 

16. Describe the part played by the Navy in the Spanish Succession War. 

(lgs ’24.) 

17. What M'ero the conditions leading up to the Union of the English and 

Scottish Parliaments? 

18. What were tho chief effects of the Act of Union on England and 

Scotland respectively? (lgs ’19.) 

19. Assess the reasons for tho unpopularity of the Scottish Act of Union 

M’ith many Scotsmen. (uw ’32.) 

20. Marlborough as a general. (nujb ’32.) 

21. Illustrate and account for English jealousy of foreign influence during 

tho reigns of William III and Anne. (lgs ’21.) 

22. Describe the part played by England in checking the ambitions of 

Louis XIV. (lgs ’24.) 

23. Why M’as peace rejected in 1709 and accepted in 1713? (nujb ’32.) 

24. Discuss the growth of political parties in England, 1600-1714. (oo ’32.) 

25. What influence had the progress of English arms abroad had upon 

party politics during the reign of Anne? (oc ’28.) 

367 
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20. In what ways did tlie aim.s of llie Wliigs differ from those of the 
Tories during the reigns of William III and Anne? 

(lgs ’31, oc ’25, on ’30.) 

27. What were the main results of the Eevolution of 1,688? 

(lgs ’25, oc ’30.) 

28. What advantages and what disadvantages resulted to Great Britain 

from the reign of William III? (d ’32.) 

29. What steps were taken in the I'cign of William III to secure a Pro- 

testant succession to the throne of England? How far was the 
settlement endangered (a) from abroad, and (5) at home in the 
reign of Anne? (OL ’27.) 

30. The Whigs in Anne’s reign brought about the Union with Scotland, 

and the Tories made the Treaty of Utrecht. Which was the greater 
achievement? Give reasons for your answer. (ol ’26, ’29.) 

31. What causes led to the fall of Marlborough and the withdrawal of 

England from the War of the Spanish Succession? (lgs ’25.) 

32. Sketch the history of Ireland, 1688-1702. (lm ’25.) 

33. Trace the course of events in Scotland, 1688-1707. (lm ’24.) 



PERIOD VII 


BRITAIN UNDER THE WHIG OLIGARCHY 
(1714-1783) 

The Hanoverian Succession in 1714 confirmed the Revolu- 
tion of 1688. It led to the domination of the Whig Party, 
and the domination of the Whigs enhanced the poiver of 
Parliament, tvhich loas under the control of the land-oioning 
aristocracy. Consequently Britain became an Oligarchy — a 
state ruled by a privileged minority of its people. 

There were three important developments in our national 
history during these seventy years. The financial prospenty of 
the country was fostered by Walpole; the elder Pitt brought 
aboiit the overthroiv of France in the struggle for colonial and 
maritime supremacy; and George Ill’s attempt to renew the 
power of the Crown ended- in the loss of the American colonies. 


CHAPTER XLIV 

THE HANOVERIAN SUCCESSION 
1714-1720 

§ 197. A King from Germany. — There is an old rhyme 
which says, “Thrice is he armed who has his quarrel just, 
But ten times he who 'gets his blow in ‘fust’.” In the 
crisis caused by the sudden death of Queen Anne (August 
1714) the Whig politicians had promptly carried out the pro- 
visions of the Act of Settlement by having the Elector of 
Hanover proclaimed “King George I”; and the reward of 
their opportunism was that they ruled Britain for half a 
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century. Their chief i)olitical princii:)le had always been a 
“Limited Monarch}’-” — kingship dependent on Parliament. 
They had brought this type of constitution into existence at 
the time of the Eevolution (1688-1689). For a few years at 
the end of Anne’s reign their Tory opponents had been in 
power, but the accession of George I now definitely confirmed 
tlieir supremacy. For the new King knew that he owed his 
crown to them, and he naturally played back into their hands 
by choosing them as his ministers. 

George Lewis, Elector of Hanover, was a man of fifty-four 
at the time of his accession to the English throne. He had 
none of the gifts and gi'aces b}^ which rulers sometimes endear 
themselves to their subjects, but he justly prided himself on 
being a straightforward man of his word. In his Electorate he 
was accustomed to absolutism, unhampered by an elected 
assembly; but he quite understood that in England his posi- 
tion would be very different, and he loyally stood by his bar- 
gain with the Whigs. His chief qualification for the throne 
was that he was a Protestant, whereas all the nearer claimants 
were Catholics; but this was not a very reliable claim. The 
nation might change its mind again — -it had repeatedly made 
drastic changes in its form of government during the past 
seventy years, and there was nothing to guarantee that it 
would not make another. If the Stuart “Pretender” had 
turned Protestant, or had even given satisfactory assurances 
that he would maintain the .Church of England, there was no 
knowing what might happen. But George was not very en- 
thusiastic about his new position. Although there had been 
for ten years a definite prospect that he would one day be 
King of England, he had never attempted to learn the English 
language. His heart was in Germany, and he did not trouble 
to disguise the fact. 


§ 198. The White Cockade. — The war that had just ended • 
was quite as much a War of the English Succession as of 
the Spanish Succession; for if Louis XIV had won it, he would 
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certainly have put the Stuarts back on the British throne. 
But he did not win it; and by the Treaty of Utrecht (1713) he 
had undertaken to expel the Pretender from France! The 
luckless James Edward therefore sought refuge in Lorraine. 
As long as his half-sister Anne was alive he had holies that at 
her death he would somehow "come into his own’’; for it 
was well known that she wanted him to succeed her. But 
while he was still bargaining with her Tory ministers she had 
died with disconcerting suddenness, and the opportunity 
slipped. For him to have any chance of making good his claim 
by force of arms it was essential that he should have the help 
of some foreign Power. But they all turned a deaf ear to his 
entreaties, seeing no gain for themselves h-om a Stuart restora- 
tion in Britain. The only circumstance in the Pretender’s 
favour was the fact that the Uhion which had made England 
and Scotland into a United Kingdom (1707) was still very un- 
popular in Scotland. Thus he could pose as the champion of 
Scottish national independence. The JEmd of JMar, an influ- 
ential Highland nobleman, who was angry with the Whig 
ministry for refusing him a post of honour, undertook to 
organise a rising revolt in Scotland against the new rdgime. 
Some thousands of Highland clansmen rallied to the Stuart 
banner; but too many co oks spoile d the broth among the 
Pretender^ ’s advisers — the right thing was never done at the 
right time. The Government of King George, on the other 
hand, acted with promptitude and energy. A number of 
prominent Jacobites were put under arrest; troops were im- 
ported from Holland, and a military camp was formed at 
Stirling. A battle was fought at Sheriffmvir (1115) in which 
neither- side could claim a decisive advantage; but this ^ras as 
good as a win for King George, for an irregular force like the 
Highlanders could not be held together for a long campaign — ^if 
it did not win outright it began to melt away. The movement 
made even less headway in England — some Jacobite gentry 
seized Preston with the aid of their retainers, but were quickly 
surrounded and forced to surrender*. By the time the Pretender 
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made liis appearance in Scotland Ins cause was lost; nor did 
his dismal demeanour do much to rally the spirits of his sup- 
porters. He returned to the Continent within a month of 
his landing (Februaiy 1716). Some fifty of the leading rebels 
were executed. ' The episode did George I more good than 
harm, for it showed that Jacobitism had little real vitality, 
either in England or in Scotland. 


§ 199. The Effects of the Hanoverian Succession in 
Europe. — The Tories who had tried to prevent the accession 
of George I had prophesied that his concern for his Electorate 
would drag Britain into Continental complications with which 
she had no concern. But the ^Yhigs had brushed this argu- 
ment aside. In anj- case, an active part in European affairs 
liad always been a feature of Whiggism — as witness their 
keenness on the Spanish Succession War which the Tories had 
opposed so bitterly. So here was another bond of union 
between George I and the Whigs. ^ 

He had two_ special interests in European affairs— ^to deprive 
the Pretender of foreign support, and to safeguard the interests’ 
of Hanover. For the former object he needed the support of 
France ; ' for the latter he needed that of the Emperor. To 
carry on these two lines of policy at once was difficult, for 
France and the Empire had long been bitter foes. But George 
had two very able ministers — the English Stanhope and the 
Hanoverian Bernstorff — who w'orked together so skilfully that 
for a time they succeeded in drawing both these Powers into 
an alliance. The cnicntc with France was made jiossible by 
the death of Louis XIV in September .171o. For his suc- 
cessor was a five-year-old child (Louis XV), and the Duke of 
Orleans, who acted as regent, had many enemies both in 
France and outside it. His eagerness for the personal support 
of George I led to the formation of the Triple Alliance — the 
third Power being Holland. 

The Emj)eror was drawn into it by means of a bargain. 
George wanted to add Bremen and Verden to Hanover, for 
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whicli be would need the support of the Emperor; while the 
Emperor wanted to exchange Sardinia for Sicily, which had 
been given to Savoy by the Treaty of Utrecht, and for this he 
wanted the support of the British Navy to frustrate the am- 
bitions of Philip V, who also had designs on Sicily. Thus the 
Triple Alliance was turned into a Qiiadntplc Alliance (1718). 
Some British warships were sent into the Baltic to wrest pos- 
session of Bremen and Verden fr'om Sweden;^ while another 
squadron under Admiral Byng was sent into the Mediterranean, 
where it destroyed the Spanish fleet off Cape Passaro (1718). 
For the time being King George was as important a figure in 
European politics as William III had been a generation earlier. 

§ 200. ''The South Sea Bubble. — Apart from the Jacobite 
Eebellion the most famous event of the reign of George I was 
the financial crisis Imown as the “South Sea Bubble’’ (1720). 
The South Sea Company had been formed in 1711 from people 
who lent money to the Government for the Spanish Succession 
War. The Directors of it accepted a low rate of interest on 
the understanding that in the Treaty of Utrecht, which the 
Tory ministers were about to negotiate, the Company should be 
given a monopoly of trade with the Spanish colonies in Central 
and Southern America. As matters turned out, this concession 
proved to be of little value, and for some years the Company 
hung fire. Then the Directors hit uj^on a grandiose scheme to 
raise its flagging fortunes. They offered to take over a part of 
the National Debt, so that persons to whom the Government 
owed money would in future be their shareholders; and the 
Company was to recoup -itself by extended rights to exploit the 
supposed wealth of the Spanish colonies. So great were the 
Directors’ expectations from this privilege that they undertook 
to pay the Government a fee of seven million pounds. The 
public felt that concessions purchased- at such a price must be 
of immense value ; and the fact that ministers had adopted the 

' This was not really an unfair use of tlie Navy in the interests of 
Hanover, for it gave a valuable port for the use of British merchants. 
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scheme seemed a. convincing guai'unlee of its soundness. The 
new shares of (lie Company were eagerly sought for, and their 
price rose rapidly. Shares bought for .-6100 on one day were 
sold for £300 the next and for £1,000 the next. All sorts of 
oilier schemes, sound and unsound, honest and dishonest, 
were floated to take advantage of the mania for speculation 
which raged. 

Then the bubble burst. The South Sea Company had to 
prosecute a rival concern for infringing its rights, which raised 
a question as to the real value of its own assets. People 
began to inquire, to realise their folly, and to sell their slock 
in a huiTy. Holders found themselves ruined in a night, 
though some asfute people who had sold out at the right 
moment made fortunes. The public were furiously angry with 
fhe GoA-ernment, accusing ministers of dishonesty as Avell as 
stupidity. For a few days it seemed as if the Whigs might 
be hurled from power altogether, and the hopes of the Jaco- 
bifes rose high. 

But among the subordinate members of the Government 
was a shrewd Norfolk baronet named Sir Tiobcrt Walpole 
(1076-1745). He had a special talent for finance, and had 
been Chancellor of tbe Exchequer in the early years of the 
reign. People remembered tliat he liad warned the ministers 
against entering upon the scheme, and they now turned to 
him to clear up the mess. He became Chancellor again, with 
his friend Lord Townshend as Secretary of Stale. By skilful 
manipulation of the Company’s assets he contriA’ed to cut 
down the shareholders’ losses to a minimum, and set the 
concern on its feet again in a modest way. And he thereby 
established himself in power for twenty- two years. 
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CHAPTER XLV 

THE EULE OF WALPOLE 
1721-1742 

§ 201.'’The Man and his Methods. — Sir Eobert Walpole was 
a 00011117 gentleman with an estate in Norfolk. In externals 
he was typical of his class — a stout, red-faced, jovial man, 
devoted to sport and open-air life, with a loud voice and a 
hearty laugh, fond of good fare, good company and good 
stories. But in mind and political outlook he was very unlike 
the average squire. For one thing, he was a Whig, whereas 
most men of that type were Tories. For another, he was a 
shrewd man of business, whereas most squires had a hearty 
contempt for such matters. 

As a Whig, Walpole believed in the supremacy of Parlia- 
ment; therefore it jyas his firet care to make. the new dynasty 
safe on the-throne; for as we have seen, the Hanoverian Suc- 
cession embodied the Whig ideal of “Limited Monarchy.” 
With this in view he sought to make the country prosperous 
and contented. A low land-tax to please the Tory squires, and 
commercial prosperity to please the Whig merchants — these 
were t h e twin pu^oses_whicl^jae kept^eyer before., him. To 
gain them it was essential to avoid .everyjiction that^ight stir 
up trouble at home or, wai's abro ad. His general policy has 
been summed up in the phrase Quiet(^7wn_movere, which 
corresponds to our English saying, “Let sleeping dogs lie” 
(N145). 

His methods of keeping himself in power would nowadays 
be thought shamelessly corrupt. To ensure the support of 
Parliament — without which he could not get the necessary 
grants of money to carry on the government — ^lie kept members 
in a good humour by means of “patronage. ” The ministry 
had the power to appoint men to official posts — jobs under the 
Government, advancement in the Church, commissions in the 
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Services, and so on. These api^ointments were nominally 
made bj' the King, but the Georges were anxious to keep in 
2 )ower the minister who could keep them secure on the throne, 
and thej' therefore left such matters largely in his hands. 
By distributing these favours among the members of Parlia- 
ment — partly for themselves and partly for their friends and 
relatives — ^^Valpole could make sure of their votes. Sometimes 
he actuall}' paid out hard cash with the same object. 

It must not be supposed that Wali^ole invented this jooli- 
tical “jobbery.” It had begun under Danby in the reign of 
Charles II, and only began to die out under Pitt in the reign 
of George III. But nobody made quite such a regular system 
of it as he did. He had a low opinion of human nature. He 
did not believe that men could be moved by loftier aims than' 
personal gain — by a sense of duty, for instance, or by i^atrio- 
tism, or by religious motives. Once when some opponents 
were attacking him in Parliament he remarked, “All these 
men have their price,” by which he meant that he could 
silence them by offering them Government posts. But pro- 
bably his words were justified, for liis outlook was shared by 
most of his contemporaries. 

§ 202. George II akd his Queex. — When George I died in 
1727 it seemed for a moment as if Walpole’s career would be 
checked. For these Hanoverians were a quarrelsome famity, 
and George II ’s first action was to dismiss his father’s trusted 
minister. But within a few days it became evident that he 
was indispensable; and he was soon more firmly entrenched 
in office than ever. 

George II had come to England young enough to pick up 
some knowledge of the English language and of English ideas; 
and though he always felt that Hanover was “home” he did 
not neglect his duties as King of England. Still, his need for 
a capable minister in charge of English affairs was nearly as 
great as his father’s had been. 

In his relations with his new master, Walpole owed much to 
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the support of the Queen. Caroline of Ansi^ach was a highly 
intelligent woman, who took a keen interest in the affairs of 
her adopted country. She was George’s belter half — though 
she was far too tactful to let him realise how much he relied 
on her judgment. Walpole discussed his plans and policy 
with her, and she contrived to get them into the head of her 
pompous, fussj^ little husband in such a way as to make him 
believe that he had thought of them himself. 

Walpole took particular care to l^eep England out of Avar. 
He came to a friendly understanding Avith .Cardinal Eleury, 
Avho noAV controlled the government of Erance and Avas as 
anxious as Walpole himself to preseiwe the peace of Europe. 
Even AAdien the dynastic interests of Louis XV dragged Erance 
into the “War of the Polish Succession’’ (1733), Walijole 
managed to keep Britain out of the fray. This was not easy, 
for George II Avas a pugnacious little man, bursting Avith mar- 
tial ardour, and very keen to display his proAvess in Avarfare. 
But Walpole used his influence AAuth the Queen to good effect. 
“Madam,’’ he said to her at the end of 1734, “this year a 
hundred thousand men liaA^e been slain in Europe — and not 
one Englishman.’’ 

§ 203. Groavth of Opposition. — ^V’^alpole Avas so fond of 
jiower that he could not bear to share it, eA’-en Avith personal 
friends. For instance, he and William Pulteney had been 
close allies all through their political lives; but AA'hen Walpole 
took control of the Government after the South Sea affair, 
he did not offer his old comrade a place in the Cabinet. 
Carteret, another A^ery able minister, resigned in disgust in 
1724, AA^hen he found that Walpole insisted on keeping control 
over evei^Lody and everything. Even Lord Townshend, Wal- 
pole’s relatwe by marriage and his neighbour in Norfolk, 
retired from politics and devoted himself to agriculture, rather 
than go on quarrelling with him. It seemed as if he could 
tolerate none but second-rate men as j.olleagues,~so--that_ his 
aixthprity might be unques^oned. 
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By this greediness for power, Walpole inade a rod for liis 
own back, for the men whom he kept out of office threw them- 
seives into opposition. Pulteney joined forces with the Tory 
ex-minister, Lord Bolingbroke, in running a journal called The 
Crafisman, devoted entirely to attacks on him and his policy. 
They called his one-man rule “The Bobinocracy, “ and de^ared 
that he was ruining the country by his dishonesty and folly. 

IMoreover, when ambitious young men entered Parliament 
and found that Walpole was too jealous of their talents to give 
them any chance of advancement, they naturally devoted their 
energies to attacking him. Two of these young men, H^ry 
Fox and William Pitt, wei'e men of such brilliant ability as 
debaters that they greatly weakened Walpole’s hold over Parlia- 
ment. They and their friends were sometimes called “The 
Patriots,” because they talked so much of rescuing the coun- 
try from the evils of “The Eobinocracy.” 

§ 204. Declixe axd Fall. — Towards the end of the ’thirties 
circumstances gave the Opposition an exceptionally efiective 
line of attack. By the “Asiento,V a commercial agreement 
which had been part of the Peace of Utrecht, Spain had 
granted Britain the right to sell 4,800 negro slaves annually 
to the Spanish possessions in America and the West Indies, 
as well as one shipload of general merchandise.' The Spanish 
colonists wanted far more British goods than this very limited 
amount, and English merchants and sea-caiAains made these 
treaty rights a cover for all sorts of trickery and smuggling. 
The Spanish Government tried to check this, but found it 
almost impossible to guard such a far-flung coastline. , Conse- 
quently, when they did catch a British ship carrying on un- 
authorised trade, they sometimes handled the crew someydiat 
roughly. But British sailor-men have never been backward in 
taking care of themselves, and the consequence was that a 
sort of unofficial war broke out — it was like the days of Drake 
and Hawkins — ‘ ‘ the,. Inquisition _ dogs ^n^jthe^deyildpms^of 
Spain” — come again. 
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The Opposition vituperated Walpole as a weak-willed pol- 
troon who had not the spirit to protect English seamen from 
maltreatment by Spanish ruffians. On one occasion they 
..^organised what modern newspapers would call a “scene” in 
the House of Commons. They brought in a certain Captain 
Jenkins, who produced an ear (carefully preserved in salt) 
which had been lopped off some years before in a scuffle with 
the Spanish “guardacostas.” Bj' such methods as this they 
worked up a fury of war-spirit in the nation and in Parliament, 
until at last Walpole could resist it no longer, and war was 
declared with Spain (W30. 

The sea-fighting which followed is generally known as “The 
War of Jenhins’ Ear.” The British began with some minor 
successes, such as the capture of PorfohclJo on the Spanish 
Main; but AValpole’s anxietj* for economy had caiised him to 
cut down expenditure on the fleet until it was quite unfit for 
war. Moreover, he had little capacity as a war-minister — which 
is perhaps one reason why he had been so anxious to keep the 
peace. Air attack on Qariagenaj on the Spanish Main, ended 
in a humiliating repulse, and other reverses followed. The 
Opposition, having goaded the minister into war, now re- 
doubled their attacks on him for not conducting it successfully. 
At the General Election of Wdl^they strained every nerve to 
prevent his supporters from being elected; and they so far 
achieved their object that Walpole was outvoted soon after the 
new Parliament met. ^He resigned and retired into private life 
as Earl of Orford. The “Robinocracj’^” was at an end. 

The twenty years of Walpole’s rule form one of the drabbest 
and most uneventful periods in our annals; but “happj' is the 
country that has no history.” Walpole’s_unromant|c policy of 
fostering trade, cutting down expenditure, and avoiding trouble 
did not provide exciting episodes to enliven the studj’- of history ; 
but it gave Britain just what she most needed at that juncture 
— a spell of peace and plenty, when the solid foundations of 
wealth were laid upon which a more adventurous statesman was 
soon to build a gorgeous edifice of national power and glory. 
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CHAPTER XLVI 

’ THE WAR OF THE AUSTRIAN SUCCESSION 

1740-1748 

§ 205. Britaix versus France. — the Opposition had 
liarried Walpole into war with Spain, London rejoiced as if 
some great victory had been won. The old minister grimly 
remarked, “They are ringing their bells now, but they will 
soon be wringing their hands!” He knew what he was talking 
about. Before long the sea-war for Spanish trade had developed 
into a land- war in which Britain had no direct concern what- 
ever, and the popular enthusiasm turned to dismay and disgust. 

Yet we students of history, looking at these events from the 
perspective of two centuries, can see that the Austrian Suc- 
cession War really concerned Britain more closely than appear: 
ed on the surface of things. For it was the opening stage in a 
long struggle with France for world supremacy in commercial, 
colonial and maritime power. At the time this seemed only a" 
side issue, but in the long run it was far more important than the 
dynastic claims which were the more obvious cause of the war. 

We have seen that for years Walpole held to an under- 
standing with France for the maintenance of peace in Europe 
(§ 202), but in the ’thirties this connection broke down. 
Walpole’s refusal to support the family interests of Louis XV 
in tlie War of the Polish Succession (1733-1734) drove .the 
French Government to seek support elsewhere. Hence the 
‘'Family CoinjiacV’ with Spain, first made in 1733, and 
several times renewed (N157). Among the terms of this 
alliance was an undertaliing that France would support Spain 
in winning Gibraltar and Minorca back from Britain. 

Thus the Jenkins’ Ear War with Spain was almost bound to 
lead sooner or later to a war with France as well. And it was 
equally probable that this general war — a far bigger under- 
taking than people had foreseen when they danced round 
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their bonfires in 1739 — ^\vould give an opportunity for another 
Jacobite Eebellion which might shake the Hanoverian dynasty 
to its foundations. This was what Sir Eobert had in mind 
when he made his famous j)rophecy. 

Anglo-French Eivalry Overse.a.s. — Moreover, as 
we have mentioned, there were other causes slowly but surelj’- 
drawmg France and Britain into conflict. 

Settlements had been made by both nations in North Ame- 
rica. Those of the French were along the rivers St. Lawrence 
and Mississi25pi and on the shores of the Great Lalces. Their 
settlers were mostly trappers and fur-traders, and were care- 
fully looked after by their Government. The British colonies, 
on the otlmr hand, were all on the Atlantic sea -board. They 
had been founded at various times during the past century, 
some by refugees from religious irersecution at home, othei*s 
by people drawn to the freer life of the New World. The 
British colonists outnumbered the French by twenty to one, 
and lived far more settled lives, many of them in thriving 
townships. The Government regulated their external com- 
merce (mainly in its own interests), but otherwise left them 
pretty much alone. 

Two districts v^ere hotly disputed between French and 
British. (1) “Acadia ” — later known as Nova Scotia — had 
been ceded by France at the Treaty, of Utrecht, but its limits 
had never been clearly defined. The French contended that it 
was mOrely the southern part of the peninsula itself, whereas 
the British claimed the whole country between the New Eng- 
land colonies and the estuary of the St. Lawrence. (2) The 
Ohio valley was of great importance for the future develop- 
ment of both nations. The French needed it to link up their 
Mississippi settlements with those in Canada; but this would 
prevent all chance- of future expansion for the British — they 
would be shut in between the Alleghany Mountains and the 
sea. So these two immense areas — each of them hundreds of 
square miles in extent — were scenes of constant raids and 
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counter-raids, even in times when the Governments over in 
Europe were at peace; and countless lives were lost and 
cruelties inflicted, especially the Indians, who were drawn 
into the conflict by both sides (Nlol). 

In India a similar situation had arisen. There were rival 
organisations of merchants competing for trade — the British 
“East India Company’’ and the French “Compagnie des 
Indes. ’’ Each aimed at getting commei'cial privileges from 
Indian rulers at the expense of the other, and each main- 
tained private armies of native soldiers otfleered by Eui'opeans. 
The situation was constantly on the verge of local warfare — 
and sometimes it overstepjjed the limit (N150). 

Communications were so slow in those days — it took six . 
weeks to get a message to America, and as many months to 
reach India — that years passed before hostilities in those dis- 
tant regions affected the relationship of France and Britain 
in Europe, yet they were bound to bring the two Govern- 
ments into conflict sooner or later. 

§ 207. Hapsburg versus Houenzollern.— That conflict 
was hastened by events which took place in Central Europe 
in the year 1740. 

The Emperor Charles VI had two daughters but no sons. 
He was very anxious that the Austrian dominions should not 
go out of the Hapsburg family after his death, and he therefore 
issued a “Pragmatic »Sa?icf!Ojr’’i declaring that his elder 

daughtei’j Maria Theresa, was to inherit them. He then set 
about inducing the various lailei's of Europe to promise that 
they would see this arrangement carried out. This was his 
main preoccupation for the rest of his life. No price was too 
great for him to pay to induce another Power to guarantee his 
precious Sanction. For instance, to gain the support of Eng- 
land he abolished the Ostend Company-; which was a rival to 
the East India Company — thereby sacrificing the commercial 

' "Pragmatic Sanctions” were specially solemn and binding decrees, 
issued from time to time by the “Holy Roman Empire.” 
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welfare of the Netherlands to the interests of his family; and 
he allowed France to annex Lorraine, compensating the dispos-^ 
scssed Duke with his duch 3 f of Tusca ny' and the hand of Maria 
Theresa. Tie had hardly completed his arrangements when he 
died, and the value of these promises was i:)ut to the proof. 

At firet all went well. Maria Theresa succeeded to the 
Hapsburg dominions without opposition. One ruler in parti- 
cular, Frederick II of Prussia, offered to defend the Queen- 
Archduchess against an}' miscreant who should dare to infringe 
her rights. This kingdom of Prussia had made a remarkable 
advance in strength during the past century under its Hohen- 
zollern rulers. It was a small country, with a poor soil and 
barel}' 2,000,000 inhabitants; but Frederick William I (1713- 
1740) made his arrn,v one of the biggest and best trained in 
Europe. Frederick II, who succeeded to the throne in Sep- 
tember 1740, had been on bad terms with his father; for he 
was an enlightened and cultured 3 'oung man, who went in for 
philosophy and wrote French verses and played the flute, and 
he had resented Frederick William’s absorption in soldiering. 
But beneath the surface the new King was the hardest, most 
ruthless, ambitious and unscrupulous of men — one of the 
ablest generals that was ever born to a throne, read}' to sacri- 
fice everybody and everything to the greatness of Prussia't'^;* A 
month after his gallant undertaking to Maria Theresa lie 
suddenlv claimed Silesia, one of the most valuable of her 
provinces, and without waiting for discussion, marched in 
and took possession of it with a jiowerful army. ^ 

One rogue makes many. ! Several other princes now laid 
claim to a part of the whole of the Austrian dominions. One 
of these — the Elector of Bavaria — had the support of France, 
which welcomed this opportunity of attacking its old enemy 
Austria. Of all the guarantors of the Pragmatic Sanction, 
only one now came foi'V'ard to cany out his promise — gallant 
little George II. 

(Thus England’s maritime war with Spain had developed 
into a general war against France and Prussia as well. 
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§ 208, The White Cockade, agaik. — The Austrian Succes- 
sion War was a terribly confused affair. I 'Prussia^_France, 
Spain and Bavaria were all fighting Maria Theresa, > whil e 
England, Hanover, Holland and Savoj’’ were all defending 
her; but each belligerent pursued his own way with little 
regard for the others. For some years France and Britain 
were not formally at war with each other — each maintained 
that it was merely acting as an auxiliary. ^ No^t until after 
George II had fonned a “Pragmatic Army*'’ of British and 
Hanoverian troops, and had defeated the French (somewhat 
luckily) at Dettingen (1743), wa^ 3 Var declared. 

Walpole’s successor (after a brief period when Wilmington 
was chief minister) was Henry Pelhani — a statesman of much 
the same type as Sir Robert, though of inferior ability. The 
conduct of foreign affairs was in the hands of Carteret, a keen 
supporter of the King’s warlike ambitions. He managed to 
induce Maria Theresa to give up Silesia to Frederick in order 
that the Anglo-Austrian forces might concentrate against 
France, a, ’{The French Government retaliated by forming a 
liowerful army at Dunkirk, under the command of the famous 
Marshal Saxe, to invade England on behalf of the Stuart Pre- 
tender, But a storm scattered the fleet that was to cover 
its crossing, and the whole scheme was thereuj^on abandoned. 
Saxe’s force was diverted to the Netherlands, where it de- 
feated the Anglo-Hanoverian armj^ (now under the command 
of the Duke of Cumberland, King George’s second son) at 
Fontenoy (1745).: 

The news of this battle filled Charles Edward, the Jacobite 
“Prince of Wales,” with hopes that the Hanoverian dynasty 
was doomed. He insisted upon going on with his plans for 
raising a rebellion in Scotland, despite the refusal of the 
French Government to give him any support. With a mere 
handful of personal friends he landed at Moidart, in the 
Western Highlands. He was a young man of far more winning 
personality than his father, and many of the Highland .clans 
rallied to his banner. Having destroyed the weak force sent 
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against him at Preston va ns (September 1745), the Prince 
erilere’cl "EtliiTbiirgh, where he had his father proclaimed “King 
James VIII”; and for some weehs he kept a royal court in 
Holyrood Palace. He then insisted (despite the doubts of his 
advisers) U 2 )on invading England, confident that his 2 )resence 
there would call forth the loyally of thousands of concealed 
Jacobites. He marched down through Cumberland and Lan- 
cashire; but very few Englishmeir joined him. The fact is that 
even i}eople who did not like Hanoverian rule had become too 
used to the comforts of settled and peaceful life to be willing 
to run risks for any cause — ^let alone such a forlorn hope as 
this. By the time the expedition reached Derby the Prince’s 
friends realised that the farther they marched into England the 
less likely they were to get out of it alive. So they insisted 
upon turning back, to the great indignation of Chai-les Edward. 

The Duke of Cumberland .was. on their track with a force 
which included Dutch and Hanoverian regiments brought 
over from the Continent. The Jacobites checked their i)ur- 
suers at (January 1746); but this merely delayed the 

inevitable. Cumberland annihilated them at Cullochn (April 
1746), and the Young Pretender, after adventures which have 
been the theme of countless romances, escaj^ed to the Con- 
tinent. So ended the last attempt to bring about a Stuart 
restoration by force of arms^ (N149). 

The War of the Austrian Succession dragged its weary 
length along for two years more. Britain idayed no active part 
in its later stages. Pelham had inherited all Walpole’s love of 
peace, but Maria Theresa (now become Empress through the 
election of her husband, Francis of Tuscany, to the Imperial 

* One amusing bj'-product. of the Eebcllion was that it gained William 
Pitt a Government iwst. Pitt h.ad attacked Carteret just as vigorouslj’ as 
ho had attacked Walpole (§ 203). He was par'icularlj' scathing about 
their sacrificing English interests to Hanover in order to please the King. 
Pelham wanted to silence him by giving him a post, but the King refused 
to promote a man who spoke slightingly of Hanover. At the critical 
moment of the Eebcllion the Pelhams resigned, and rpfused to return to 
office unless George would make Pitt Paymaster of the Forces. This was 
putting a pistol to the King’s head, and he was forced to give way. For 
the next ten years Pitt remained in well-paid obscurity. 
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Crown) insisted on continuing the conflict in the hope of re- 
covering Silesia. But at length she realised that she would 
never be able to do so unless she had an opportunity of 
reorganising her finances and her army, so she agreed to the 
Trcaiy of Aix-la-Chapcl\c (1748). But this was really no more 
than a truce, for it settled neither of the chief points at issue 
— the struggle between Austria and Prussia for .Silesia and the 
struggle between Britain and France for colonial supremacy. 


OIIAPTER XLVII 

THE SEVEN YEARS’ TRUCE 
1748-1755 

§ 209. The British OLiGARcnv. — We have seen that Henry 
Pelham, who was chief minister from 1744 to 1753, had served 
under Walpole and carried on the general lines of his policy.’ 
Like his mentor, he was a good man of business, he avoided 
trouble at home and abroad, and he made commercial pros- 
perity his first aim. He and his brother, the Duke of New- 
castle, were representatives of an important element in the 
Whig Party of which we have hitherto said little — the titled 
landlords of ■ great estates. The smaller landowners — the 
“sguires” — were mostl^^ Tories; but it was natural that a 
great magnate, who owned half a county, perhaps, should 
support "the j^arty that stood for 2 >f'rliamentary government. . 
For it was he and his like wdio reallj" controlled Parliament. 
They were members of the Lords, and they dominated the 
Commons by means of their “Pocket,, Boroughs.’’ Many 
parliamentary boroughs had so few voters that the landlord of 
the place could get anybodj’’ he liked elected for it. Thus a 
dozen great nobles practically nominated half the House of 
Commons. The chief claim of men like the Pelhams to be 
ministers was that -they could support the Government wnth- a 
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solid block of ten, twenty or thirty* votes in Parliament. And 
when once they had gained office they could keep their sup- 
porters faithful by means of “Patronage” (N147). By forming 
alliances of such “connection” they* so strongly entrenched 
themselves in power that it seemed as if nothing short of a 
political earthquake would dislodge them. For twenty* years 
they had kept Walpole in office; and they* now transferred 
their support to a member of their own class. 

§ 210.' Social Coxditioxs. — It was a materialistic age. In 
the sixteenth century* men had been willing to lay down their 
lives for religion; struggles between King and Parliament, 
between Anglicanism and Puritanism, had convulsed the 
nation in Stuart times; but in the eighteenth century* all such 
excitements had died down. People were no longer so in- 
terested in abstract ideas as in practical iliincjs — especially the 
good things of this life. Englishmen boasted of the “liberty” 
of their parliamentary* government; but the upper classes 
who controlled Parliament neither expected nor desired that 
political power should ever be shared by* humbler folk — nor 
did the humbler folk themselves aspire to it. It was the 
golden age of “privilege” — “the rich man in his castle, the 
poor man at his gate”; and men regarded this as a definite 
and permanent state of things. “Civilisation” had arrived. 
It seemed that politics wei'e henceforth to be merely the 
rivah-y of groups of well-bred gentlemen who were divided 
rather by personal connections than by any earnest convic- 
tions. In such a settled, ordered social system it seemed to 
be vulgar to get excited or enthusiastic about anything. 

This attitude of mind was reflected in the fine arts. Shake- 
y^eare _appeared uncouth and Milton dull to the fashionable 
folk of that day, with their powdered \Yigs and flowered waist- 
coats and silk breeches and diamond buckles : the most ad- 
mired poetry consisted of neatly polished couplets such as 
those of Alexander Pope. The most notable English painter 
was William Hogarth, who devoted his talents to satirising the 
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vipcs and follies of mankind. A great musician was living in 
England — George Frederick Handel; but he was a German 
by birth and training, and was so little appreciated that he 
thrice became bankrupt. As for architecture, the most 
characteristic buildii^gs of the ijeriod were ornate and pre- 
tentious houses for the great, built over dark and unhealthy 
servants’ quarters. 


§ 211. The Wesleyan Revival of Religion. — The religious 
outlook of the time was what might have been expected from 
men with whom j^i'lvilege and “good-breeding” counted for 
so much. The ruling class looked on the national .Church as 
a part of the settled order of things, but had little sincere 
and earnest belief in its teachings. Advancement in the 
Church was reserved for men with “family” influence. Thej'- 
regarded “enthusiasm” as unbecoming in any well-bred per- 
son — but particularly in a clergyman. 

But this formal religion left unsatisfied the most universal of 
human feelings. The seed of religious faith long lay dormant, 
but at last it was germinated by a remarkable gi-oup of men 
known as “The Methodist Preachers.’’ 

John Wesley (1703-1791) was one of the few Anglican 
clergymen of his time who were sincerely religious. At Oxford 
he and his brother Charles founded a society for prayer and 
mutual exhortation, and were nicknamed “Methodists” by 
their scoffing fellow-undergraduates. John, spent some years 
as a missionaiy in the newly founded colony of Georgia. But 
he always felt dissatisfied with his own grasp of religious truth 
until he came into contact with the “Moravians,” a German 
sect which laid great emphasis on the doctrine of “Justification 
by Faith.” They held that every man, however virtuous in 
his life and correct in his theologj’-, is in danger of Hell until 
he becomes conscious that he has been saved by the Atonement. 

Here was a message of transcendent urgency for the Wesleys 
to deliver to their fellow-men. They were joined by George 
Whitefield, anpther clergyman who had been a member of 
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their devotional circle at Oxford, and the three men (assisted 
later by others) began a great evangelical campaign all over the 
British Isles and in the American colonies. At first they preach- 
ed in churches, but parsons became reluctant to lend their pul- 
pits to preachers who spoke with a fiery zeal which quite 
passed the bounds of “good taste.” So the great open-air meet- 
ings began (1739). They preached anywhere and everywhere — 
on village greens, on mountain-sides, in city slums, in gaols, 
in churchyards — sometimes to little groups, sometimes to vast 
crowds — early in the morning, and late at night. Whitefield 
was the most thrilling of emotional orators. He made Death 
and Judgment seem so real and near that his hearers would fall 
to the ground in paroxj^sms of fear and I'ejientance. Charles 
Wesley, besides being a fine preacher, wrote many famous 
hymns. ^ But the real founder of the movement was John. De- 
spite his frail physique he travelled an average of five thousand 
miles a year for fifty years, on foot or horseback, in all weathers, 
preaching twenty times a week, often beginning at five in the 
morning; yet he found time to write innumerable books and 
tracts, and to do a tremendous amount of organising work. 
His utter absorption in his faith made him intolerant and nar- 
row — ^lie condemned all worldly pleasures such as holidays and 
music and games. This was a main cause of the savage perse- 
cution to which the early Methodists were subjected (N148) — 
ill-usage which was borne with such patience and courage that it 
often made men listen with increased respect to their preaching. 

The founders of the movement were Anglican clerg^^men 
who aimed at supplementing the w’ork of the Church of Eng- 
land, not at supplanting it. But, as we have seen, the ordinary 
parsons of the day did not at all approve of their methods, and 
Wesley was faced with the fact that no bishop would ordain 
ministers to carry on his work. So at last he was compelled 
to organise this too; and to his great regret Methodism became 
another “nonconformist” sect, like Presbyterianism or Congre- 
gationalism. After the death of the founders the movement 
‘ as “Jesu, Lover of my Soul,” and "Soldiers of Christ, (irisg,” 
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had the effect they had alwaj-s hoped for — it j^ut a new devo- 
tional spirit into the Church of England, But for the time 
being its effects were mostlj^ confined to the poor' and humble. 
To them it gave a new self-respect, a new patience in want 
and affliction, a new realisation that all men are equal in the 
sight of God. 

§ 212. Anglo-French Eivalry Overseas continued. — The 
Peace of Aix made little difference to the situation in India 
and America. 

In India the treaty restored Madras to the English Company, 
but it was not so eas}^ to restore British prestige in the eyes of 
the Indians. A new stage now began in the conflict, India 
was in such a confused 'state that there were many succession- 
disputes among Indian Princes. If either of the Companies 
could with the aid of its sepoy regiments place a “pretender” 
on a throne, it had its protdgd under its thumb and could 
extort trading privileges and financial subsidies from him. Thus 
a strange situation arose — Englishmen and Frenchmen fight- 
ing each other nominally as allies of princes who were really 
their pupjiets. At first the French were the more successful at 
this game owing to the ability of their Governor, Dupleix; and 
by making their candidate Nawab of the Carnatic they practi- 
cally gained control over that important province. But a new 
figure now appeared on 'the scene — Robert Olive (1725-1774), 
His brilliant exploit in capturing Arcot, the pro-French Nawab ’s 
capital, with a tiny force of three hundred men, was the 
turning-point in the conflict. The Indians learned to respect 
the fighting power of the British, and Dupleix found himself 
quite unable to cope with the energy and resource of Clive. 
He was recalled in disgrace, and the East India Company had 
definitely gained the upper hand in that part of India (N154). 

In America the hostility became even more acute. The 
Peace of Aix had omitted to define the limits of the French 
and British “spheres of influence,” and a boundary commis- 
sion appointed by the two Governments had failed to come to 
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an agi-eement. The French Government planned to link up 
their settlements on the two rivers by a line of forts (Niagara, 
Crown Point, Frontenac, Tieonderoga and Duquesne) which 
would prevent the British colonies from spreading westward 
through the Alleghany mountains. General Braddock was 
sent over with a small force of regular soldiers to strengthen the 
British hold over the Ohio valley. After all sorts of difficul- 
ties — ^for the colonists gave him very little support — Braddock 
marched up-country to attack Fort Duquesne. But he fell 
into an ambush and was killed, the remnants of his force 
being extricated with great difficulty by a young colonial 
officer named Lieutenant George Washington. Meanwhile, 
Admiral Boscawen had been sent with a squadron to prevent 
the French from sending any more troops to America, and 
had destroyed two of their warships off Newfoundland. 

Yet all this was at a time when France and England were 
supposed to be at peace! Obviously it was only a question of 
time before the hollow truce that had been patched up at Aix- 
la-Chapelle would be broken, and war would again be declared. 


CHAPTER XLVm 

THE OPENING OF THE SEVEN YEAES’ WAE 

1756-1757 

§ 213. Changing Partners. — ^We have seen that the Austrian 
Succession War had_^een .the^qutcome of tw o anta gonisms — 
the rivalry between.France.and Britain^f or overseas dominion, 
and the quarrel between Prussia and Austria about Silesia. In 
that war England had supported Austria, partly because 
George II held to the Pragmatic Sanction, and partly because 
Austria was fighting against England’s enemy, France; while 
Prussia had fought side by side with France simply because 
both were trying to dismember Austria. We have seen also 
that the Treaty of Aix did not really settle anything — the 
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two-fold war was bound to break out again before long. When 
at last it did so, in 1756, .the partnershi 2 )s were reversed — 
England was in alliance with Prussia and Austria with 
France. How did this remarkable “diiilomatic revolution” 
come about? 

The chief author of it was Ivaunitz, the Austrian Chancellor. 
He pointed out to the Emijress Maria Tlieresa that the English 
alliance had not saved her from losing Silesia in the last war, 
and would not heljj her to win it back in the next one. He 
reminded the French Government that the only Power which 
had reallj^ gained in the last war was Prussia — a rising military 
state which the older monarchies would do well to crush 
before it became stronger. Moreover, it was not becoming 
for Catholic sovereign's to fight each other to a standstill for 
the benefit of an ambitious ujistart King who was nominally a 
Protestant and actually an atheist. Louis XV and his ministei's 
were half convinced bj' these arguments, but for a long time 
they hesitated to break with their old ally Prussia. 

Frederick quite realised that Maria Theresa would sooner 
or later make a tremendous effort to win back Silesia, and he 
suspected that France might supjjort her against him. So 
during 1755 he began to look around for a counter-alliance. 
Meanwhile George II foresaw that when the Franco-B ritish 
War was renewed his beloved Hanover would be exposed to 
attack from an enemy only a few days’ inarch from its 
frontiers. He too, therefore, was in need of an ally — preferably 
one with an army near enough and big enough to iirotect the 
Electorate. These two thus gravitated together and made the 
Convention of IFcst?nmstc^( January 1756), by which they 
agreed to siipport each other if any outside Power attempted 
to invade German 3 \ 

The French Government was, highly offended, and forth- 
with came to an agreement with Austria by which Prussia was 
to be attacked and dismembered as soon as might be conve- 
nient, And a little later the CzariuajElizabeth of Russia came 
into the. scheme, largely^ because of , a , jiersonal grievance against 
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Frederick, wh o had made_ caustic comments on her character 
' and . personal api^earance , 

§ 214\ A Bad Beginning. — When Henry Pelham died in 
1754, old George II remarked with a sigh, “Now I shall have 
no more peace.’’ His foreboding was justified. The chief 
place in the Government was now taken by Pelham’s elder 
brother, t he Duke o f Ncw.casilc (1693-1768) — a man as inferior 
in ability to Pelham as Pelham had been to Walpole. New- 
castle had been a member of the Cabinet almost continuouslj' 
since 1730, and was thus a veiy experienced politician; he 
sought no personal gain from his political career — on the con- 
trary, he spent his own fortune in the public service; he toiled 
at the details of administration with unremitting zeal. But 
he had n o re al ^p^ity as a statesman. His importance was 
due entirely to his “influence” — the number of votes he could 
control in the House of Commons by means of his “Pocket 
Boroughs.,” He was consumed with the love of power — espe- 
cially of the jiower to grant favours to friends and supporters 
by. the manipulation of “patronage.” 

This sort ofjhing might, be all veiy well in, peace. time,..but 
a war Avas a very different proposition. Despite the fact that 
the coming conflict had long been casting its shadow before, 
the actual declaration of war_in_AprilJ.756 .thr.ew-bo.th_G,ox.ern.- 
ment and nation into a ,p^ic. Little or no preparation had 
been made; the personnel of the Navy was far below the 
number required to man the ships, and there were not more 
than three or four regiments of soldiers in Britain fit for im- 
mediate service. German troops had therefore to be imported 
to defend the country from a possible invasion. 

But the first blow fell from an unexpected quarter. A 
French fleet and army' suddenly^pounced- on JlHuorca, .which 
had been a British possession since 1.713, and was a valuable 
naval refitting station. The surprise, was complete, and the 
French force gained its objective almost without a blow. 
Admiral Byng was sent to recapture the island, but after an 
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inclecisive naval engagement he decided (upon the advice of a 
Council of War) that he had better draw off and defend Gibral- 
tar, which was likely to be the next point of attack. The 
nation’s nerves had been so upset bj’’ the fear of invasion that 
a fierce demand arose for the Admiral’s blood, Newcastle was 
delighted to find a convenient scapegoat to take the discredit 
of the defeat, and Byng was sent home for court martial. 

Meanwhile, bad news continued to pour in all through the 
summer of 1756. From India came the terrible story of the 
“Black Hole of Calcutta’’ (§ 220), which seemed to indicate 
that the British had lost all hold over Bengal. In America 
Fort Oswego, the chief British trading-centre near the Lakes, 
fell into the hands of the French. Lastly, our ally Frederick, 
determined to be beforehand with his enemies, suddenly in- 
vaded Saxony. Certainly, the suri^rise of the attack made it 
successful for the moment, but it precipitated a conflict against 
such overwhelming odds that both Prussia and Hanover were 
threatened with ruin. And it brought home to Britain that, as 
iii-the.last war (§ 208), she would have to face a much greaiter 
and more dangerous struggle than she had bargained for.- 

■)■' '§ 215. Wi lliam Pitt.jo the Eescub. — The shortcomings of 
the Newcastle system of government were noAv exposed. AYa'r 
required real statesmanship, and of that the Duke, was .desti- 
t-ute. But the nation felt instinctively that there. was'.one .man 
— now in subordinate office— who could. do all that was needed.' 
For ten years William Pitt had remained quiet.'as Paymaster .o.f 
the Forces; but in 1755 the imminence of war had spiuxqd him 
to turn against the corrupt a nd incom p etent ministry of Ne.w-' 
castle. He felt within himself the power to guide-'the. destiny 
of Britain through the crisis, and he .thirsted fdi' the oppor- 
tunity to do so. As in- the days of -the Austrian Succession 
War, he and- Henry Fox vied with each other in seeking the 
bitterest taunts with which to assail the Government. Pitt-. was 
particularly sarcastic about the King’s anxiety to protect 
Hanover, and he denounced .the Convention of Westminster 
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as likely to drag Br itain into .ruinous., complications for the 
sake of “a begg^j_ELe,ctora.te.,” The rising tide of disaster 
^^licIl threatened to overwhelm the country during the latter 
part of 1756 lent tremendous weight to his attacks, and the 
^.^public demand that he should be emailed to o ffice became, irre- 
sistible . At length the King had to give way before.it. Pitt 
haughtily refused to serve under Newcastle. The Duke of 
Devonshire — the most respectable of the Whig grandees — was 
made the nominal head of the Government, with .Pitt as 
Se^tary„rf. State An- control of the_ actual administration. 

This was a notable , step in constitutional development, for 
it was the first time in history that a King of England had 
been forced to accept a minister whom he disliked in deference 
to the will of the nation. 


§. 216. A Failure — and a Second Attempt. — Pitt’s .long- 
pent-up energies were now released, and he set 'to work with 
tremendous vigour. He bundled the German troops out of the 
country and formed them into an “Army_pf.J)bsetvation” for 
the protection of Hanover. He provided for forty thousand 
soldiers and fifty thousand sailors. He raised several regi- 
ments from the Highland clans which had lately been in 
rebellion, placing them under the command of their own 
chieftains. He made a close alliance with Prussia, promising ^ 
Frederick an annual subsidy. He sent eight battalions of 
troops to America. 

Yet despite the ardent support of the nation, his parliamen- 
tary position -was very weak. The King disliked him so much 
that he could hardly bear to- give him audience. Newcastle, 
the most influential of the magnates, strove -with miglit and 
main to pull down the man who had' supplanted him. Further- 
more, Pitt lost much -favour by: -urging that mercy should be 
shown to Byng, -who had been condemned .to death, by the 
court martial. Lastly, the Duke of Cumberland refused to go 
over and take command of the “Army of Observation’’ as long 
as a minister so hostile to Hanover was in control of the 
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Government. By April 1757 the King hoped thnt the mania for 
Pitt had passed, and dismissed him. But the feeling in* his 
favour grew stronger than ever when it was known that he 
had been turned out at the behest of “Butcher Cumberland.” 


For eleven weeks (in the midst of a war!) tlie countiw had no 
Government at all, while the King tried various permutations 
and combinations of ministers without finding one that could 
hold together in the face of the popular demand for Pitt. At 
last the only possible solution of the difficulty was found. 
Newcastle realised that he could not carry on the government 
without a real statesman such as Pitt to conduct the war, 
while Pitt realised that he could not carrv it on without the 


support of a solid parliamentary connection such as New- 
castle’s. So these two formed a coalition — a partnership in 
which, as somebody said, “Mr. Pitt does everything and the 
Duke gives everything,” Pitt obtained important posts for a 
little group of friends whose support he valued; all the rest he 
left in the hands of Newcastle. The ministry based on this 


not very elevated bargain was destined to raise the power and 
prestige of Britain to heights hitherto undreamt-of. 


V 

CHAPTER XLIX 

WHAT PITT DID FOE BEITAIN 
1757-1760 

§ 217. The Founder of the British Empire, — Th^keynote of 
Pitt’s career was patriotism. He loved England passionate^, 
and ^longed to seemlier great, glorious and feared by other 
nations. This may not be the worthiest possible 'motive for a 
statesman, but it was immeasurably loftier than the petty 
intrigues and “jobbery” which were the main interest of so 
many of his contemporaries. He haughtily declined to con- 
cern himself with “patronage,” nor would he accept any of 
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the underhand sources of income ndiich most public men of 
that time regarded as a matter of course. 

It is easy to see why the general public should admire and 
trust such a man; and he swaj^ed Parliament by the tremen- 
klous power of his oratory. His commanding jn-esence and 
voice, and the terrific- intensity of his jdeiueanour, overawed all 
opposition. It is said that a mere scornful glance and a few 
contemptuous words from him were enough to paralyse the 
boldest opponent into confusion and collapse. 

He imposed his will on his colleagues in the Cabinet in the 
same way. He sent out fleets without the knowledge of the 
Admiralty, he planned campaigns without consulting the War 
Ofiicc, and poured out public money in spite of the protests of 
the Treasury. No one dared to say him nay. 

As war minister his gifts -were supreme. In the first place, 
he grasped the war as a whole. He w as t he first Englishman 
to appreciate the importance of the colonies, to visualise the 
imperial destinies of Britain; and he was the first to realise 
the true inwardness of Anglo-French rivalry in America. He 
saw that it would be impossible for Anglo-Saxon and French 
civilisations to exist side by side there. In the long run one 
of theni must prevail and the other go under, and this was a 
contest a outrancc between them. He devised sweej)ing plans 
of campaign which kept the whole of that vast field of war in 
view, and sent over well-equipped armies under carefully 
choseit^commanders to carry them out; but he also saw to it 
that the French were hindered from sending support to their 
overseas compatriots. The most obvious means of doing this 
was to keep naval squadrons cruising off the American coast; 
but Pitt did much more than that. He kept the French navy 
blockaded in its ports, he sent expeditionary forces to attack 
the French coast, and he suppm ke d Prus sia, jvjth. a _regular 
subsidy. This last expedient seemed a bold piece of inconsis- 
tency in a man who had won parliamentary fame chiefly by 
attacks on ministers for supporting the King’s German inter- 
ests; but Pitt claimed that .circumstances had changed. He 
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was “conquering America on the plains of Europe,” as he 
said; for every Prussian or Hanoverian soldier maintained in 
the field by British money kept a French soldier on this side 
of the Atlantic, 

But perhaps Pitt’s most remarkable gift as an organiser of 
victory was his insight in choosing the right men to command 
his armies and fleets, and his capacity for inspiring people 
with his own zeal and self-confidence. It was said that every- 
body who had an interview with him came away with height- 
ened courage and determination. 

§ 218. The Turn op the Tide (1757-1758). — It was some 
time before the effects of Pitt’s accession to power were fully 
felt in the various theatres of war. He had to take over the 
arrangements made by his predecessors, and the measures he- 
had set on foot during his first short period of office had been 
interrupted during the eleven weeks of the “interregnum-.” 

Thus throughout the autumn of 1757 the tale of defeat 
continued to mount. Our only ally, Frederick of Prussia, was 
crushingly defeated by the Austrians at Kolin. An attempt to 
capture Louisbourg was a dismal failure. Montcalm, the 
French Governor of Canada, seized Fort William Henry, the 
chief British stronghold on the upper Hudson. The “Army 
of Observation” under Cumbeiland was surrounded at Hasten- 
beck and compelled to lay down its arms by the ^.C apih d^ion 
of Klosterseven. A combined naval and military attack on 
Eochefort failed ignominiously. The nation looked forward to 
the winter with shivering apprehension. Even Pitt had to 
admit that it was “a gloomy scene for this distressed and 
disgraced country.” 

But this was the darkest hour before the sunrise. Tire first 
break in the clouds was a brilliant victory by Frederick over 
the French at Eossbach, followed a month later by another 
over the Austrians at Leuthen. Then came news of Clive’s 
dazzling success at Plassey (§ 220), And by the turn of the 
year a new spirit was stin’ing in every regiment, in every ship- 
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3 'ard, in every Government office. Taking advantage of the 
French breaking the terms of Klosterseven, Pitt rejDudiated the 
Capitulation, rearmed and reorganised the troops, stiffened 
them with nine more regiments, and borrowed a capable Prus- 
sian general. Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, to command 
them. In its new form the “Army of Observation’’ defeated 
the French at Crefcld and turned them out of Hanover. For 
America Pitt planned a threefold campaign, to be carried 
through partly by regular troops, and parti}' by colonials armed 
and equipped by the Homo Government. General Amlierst 
and Admiral Boscawen captured Loiiisbourg (N152) and so 
deindved the French of their command over the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence; Colonel Bradstreet (a colonial officer, j^icked out 
for command by Pitt’s unerring instinct in such matters) 
recovered Osivcgo and went on to take Frontenac, thus cut- 
ting French communications between Ohio and Lake Ontario; 
lastl}'. General Forbes drove the French out of Fort Duqucsnc , 
which he rebuilt and re-named Pittsburg. 

A series of naval attacks on the French coast did not meet 
with success, and one of them ended in a costly repulse; but 
they kept France in a nervous state all through the year, and 
prevented her from throwing her full strength against Prussia. 

Lastly, by a brilliant little “side-show,’’ Senegal and Goree, 
the West African depots for French trade in gold, ivory and 
slaves^ fell into British hands. 

The nation was tremendously exhilarated by these successes, 
coming after the gloom, doubts and fears of the previous year; 
yet all this was a mere prelude to the triumphs in store for it 
in 1759. 

§ 219. Annus mir.-vbilis: 1759. — This year of victories 
began with a threat of disaster. The government of France 
was now in the hands of the able and energetic Due de 
Choiseul — a statesman of the same stamp as Pitt himself, who 
made bold plans for an invasion of England. A great army 
was gathered, flat-bottomed ■ transports were built, and the 
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French navy was to concentrate to cover the crossing. But 
Pitt refused to alter his arrangements for the y^ear. He called 
for volunteers for home defence, and the nation responded 
with enthusiasm. He reinforced Brunswick, and j)^^shed on 
with another elaborate attack upon the French in Canada. 

In the latter half of the y^'ear he reaped the reward of his 
bold policy. First came news of a splendid victory at Mindcn 
(August), where Brunswick hurled back a French force greatly 
outnumbering his own, and made Hanover safe for the rest of 
the war. A fortnight later a French fleet left Toulon to take 
part in Choiseul’s invasion scheme; but Boscawen, who com- 
manded the squadron stationed at Gibraltar, followed it up 
and destroyed it off Cajje Lagos. 

Meanwhile the American campaign was rather hanging fire. 
Three forces were to converge on Quebec, the key-position of 
the French in Canada. One of these, under Colonel Pride’aux, 
carried out its programme without a hitch, but the second, 
under General Amherst, was held up. The third and most 
vital line of attack was up the Eiver St. Lawrence. This was 
entrusted to General James Wolfe (1727-1759), a young of&cer 
of thirty-two, who owed his rapid promotion to Pitt. The war- 
ships conveying the troops navigated the river successfully, 
and landed them on the Island of Orleans, oi^posite to Quebec. 
Then the formidable nature of their task became evident. A 
line of steep cliffs, two hundred feet high, was crowned by a 
strong fortress. Its guns commanded the river, and it was 
manned by eighteen thousand troops under Montcalm, a com- 
mander of proved ability. The summer slipped by without 
Wolfe being able to devise any means of cracking this very 
tough nut. At last he adopted a desperate device. Under 
cover of night he had his men rowed to the foot of the bluffs, 
and they scrambled up to attack the fortress on its undefended 
side. When the dawn revealed them to the amazed eyes of 
Montcalm, he led his men out to give battle. Both commanders 
were killed in the engagement, which ended by the French 
being driven inside their fortifications. Five days later they 
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surrendered. Another year passed before the resistance of the 
French over the rest of Canada was finally crushed, but it was 
that momentous half-hour in the morning mist on the Heights 
of Abraham which reallj’’ decided that the British race and not 
the French was to be dominant in North America. 

The nation had not had time to recover its breath after this 
thrilling 2)iece of news when it lieard of yet another triumph. 
Half of the French fleet had been destroyed at Lagos, but the 
other half was still in Brest Harbour, with Hawke hovering 
outside. Seizing a moment when the British had been blown 
from their station by a storm, the French Admiral, Conflans, 
tried to get round to i\Iorbihan, where the transports lay which 
he was to convoy over to Britain. Hawke was quickly after 
him, however, and he had to init in to Quiberon Bay. He did 
not suppose that his adversary would venture into that rocly 
inlet with a westerly gale behind him. But Hawke knew what 
Pitt expected of him. He sailed boldly in and destroyed the 
French fleet at its moorings. Britain was now safe from in- 
vasion, and her command of the sea was unchallenged for the 
rest of the war. 

And all this was only two years after Britain had been “a dis- 
tressed, disgraced country”! No wonder the nation was intoxi- 
cated with joy, or that its feeling towards the statesman who 
had brought about the change amounted almost to adoration I 

§ 220. Tue Frexcii ousted from India. — Clive’s exploits 
during the “Peace” had given the English Comiiany the 
mastery over their French rivals in southern India, but they 
were still active competitors in Bengal. Clive, after a stay in 
England, was sent out as Governor of Fort St. David (near 
Madras) and was accompanied by a squadron under Admiral 
Watson to deal with the Indian pirates who were making the 
seas unsafe for the Company’s shijiping'. Soon after his arrival 
terrible hews came from Calcutta. The Nawab of Bengal had 
taken a sudden determination to make an end of the British 
trading-station there, had attacked it in overwhelming force, 
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and one hundred and twenty-three English men and women 
had died of suffocation in a single night in a militaiy guard- 
room, famous in history as- “The. Blade rH ole. ” ' Clive and 
Watson hastened to the scene, defeated the Nawab, and 
compelled him to sign a treaty promising restitution and com- 
pensation (Eebruary 1757). Clive now. learned that .war.had 
been, declared in Europe, and that a new French force was on. 
its way to India under the command of the Count de Lally. 
He determined to lose no time! in gaining the upper hand in 
Bengal, at any rate. A conspiracy, was aheady on foot, at 
the Nawab’s court to dethrone him, and Clive now joined this'. 
With a force of three thousand men, of .whom one-third were 
British, he faced the N.awab’s army, fifty .thousand strong, 
on. the famous field ot.Plasscy (June 1757). Enormous as 
were: the odds, Clive won. an overwhelming victory-r-indeed, 
so fast and so far did the Hawab’s men run away .tliat very 
few of them. were killed. Yet this battle decided tlie. fate !of 
India in much the same way. as the captm*e of Quebec decide'd 
the fate, of North America two ' years .later. .It enabled . Clive 
to put his nominee on the throne of Bengal, .with, the .result 
that .the richest province, in India fell under the Company’s 
control and became, its headquarters; and it con.vinced. .the 
Indians that the British were going to be the winning side in 
the conflict. When de Lally arrived nt Pondicheriy in 1.759 
he received little support from the native princes, and was 
hampered by- -the presence of- Admiral Watson’s-Seet. Thus 
cut off from communication • with France; his- position. -soon 
became hopeless.' -He-was defeated- by Sir Eyre Coote'.(-one-of 
Clive’s officers from Bengal) at Wandewasli (January 1760), 
and the French lost their hold in southern India as decisively 
as- they had alreadj'^ lost it in Bengal — --- 

. . §.221^ A Blvided Cabinet.— ^e victorie^in America made 
^itt in maense ly' popular with the general ’ public, and . his care 
for the protection of Hanover at last won him the confidence 
of the King; but there was always 'a good deal of opposition 
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CHAPTER L 

'“GEORGE, BE KING!” 

/ 1760-1770 

§ 222. King George III. — George III differed in many re- 
spects from liis two predecessors. Only twenty- three years of 
age when he became King, he had been born and brought up 
in England. He could not speak German, he never visited 
Hanover, and, as he said in his first Address to Parliament, he 
“gloried in the name of Briton.” His whole life was devoted 
to what he believed to bo the best interests of his kingdom 
and the happiness of his people (K158). Yet. it js_donhWul..if 
any man that ever lived did Britain more harm than he did. 

He began his reign wilh a definite mission in view. He was 
convinced that the British .Constitution had taken the wrong 
turning during the jjast fifty 3 '^ears. The Revolution Settle- 
ment which had shaped that Constitution in 1689 (N130) had 
left the monarch responsible for conducting the government. 
It was for him to choose the ministers and to co-ordinate 
their policy. The onlj’^ restriction on his actions was that he 
could not cany on a policy of which Parliament disapproved. 
But since 1714 the position had changed. The first two 
Georges, being in danger of a Jacobite Restoration, had given 
control into the hands of the leading Whig politicians as their 
best safeguard against such an event. Tjbe result s had been 
that the country had become -a marrow oligarchy. The Whig- 
grandees had so entrenched themselves in power by means of 
corruption and “patronage” that the King had become entirely 
dependent on them. Political life in England had become a 
series of sordid intrigues in which the real welfare of the 
nation had been lost sight of (§ 209). 

Many people felt that this was all wrong, that the clock 
ought to be putUaclc to 1688,' and' the monarchy restored to its 
original position, One of these was Pitt, the nationaPhero, 
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who hated l^e Whig oligarchs and des 2 Dised their place- 
mongering. Bolingbroke, the Tory i^olitician, had similar 
ideas, and set them forth in a famous pamplilet called “The 
Patriot King.” Above all, these views were held at Leicester 
House, the home in which George III had been brought uj) 
by his mother. (His father, Frederick Prince of Wales, had 
died in 1751.) The Princess-Mother was disgusted to see 
her father-iu-law, George II, at the mercy of the oligarchs. 
To her mind the only form of monarchy worth the name was 
the desj^otism of the petty German court in which she had, 
herself grown up. She was never tired of dinning into her 
son’s ears the words, “George, be a Kingl” and she entrusted 
his education to the supervision of a man of like mind — a 
cultivated and intelligent Scottish nobleman named James 
Stuart, who became Earl of But e on his pupil’s accession . 

Thus the young King came to the throne determined to 
play the part of a “Patriot King.’’ He had one great asset 
in this design; he v;;a^ in^o_ 3 yay_depondent.jDn_tlie_ 3 Vhig 
Party^foi* h is th rone. Jacobitism was dead. There had been 
a prejudice against the first two Georges because thej'- were 
“foreigners,” but the position was now reversed — George III 
was far more English than the Stuart family, who had been 
living in exile for fifty years. 

§ 223. The First Step towards “being King” — Peace. — 
A corollary of the young King’s aim to take control of the 
Government was a determination to end the war. For the w^ar 
centred round Pitt, and so long as the Pitt-Newcastle ministry 
was in power it would be impossible to make even a beginning 
of the revolution he had in mind. George insisted upon his 
friend Bute being made Secretary of State, and Pitt’s opponents 
in the Cabinet were encouraged by the knowledge that the King 

^ N.B . — George III did not aim at setting up a despotism — even the 
limited sort of despotism at which the Stuarts had aimed. Parliament was 
to continue to have control of legislation and taxation. Even during the 
period when he had matters all his own w^ay (1770-1783) he did not attempt 
to preside at Cabinet meetings as William III and Anne had done. 
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was on their side. The gi-eat minister was somewhat taken 
aback when George spoke of "this bloody and expensive war,” 
but he felt secure in popular favour, and went on his dictatorial 
way for a time. Indeed, he was so far from ending the war 
that he now proposed to extend it. Having learned from secret 
sources that France had renewed the Family Compact with 
Spain (N157), he proposed that Britain should declare war on 
Spain at once, instead of letting her choose her own time for 
coming into the conflict. This was going a little too far. To 
Pitt’s amazement, the other ministers refused; whereupon he 
indignantly resigned (October 1761). The gi'eat ministry 
which had created the British Emphe had been broken up. 

Newcastle rejoiced as if it had been a personal triumph, for 
he had long writhed under Pitt’s contemptuous sarcasms; but 
his own doom was also sealed. It was the first principle of 
King George’s scheme that he should take "patronage” into 
his own hands, instead of leaving it to political’ wne-pullers. 
He began giving titles and appointments and commissions 
without even consulting Newcastle, who had hitheido dealt 
with all such matters. The poor old Duke felt his power slip- 
ping from him, and he too resigned (1762). 

Meanwhile Bute had been pushing on negotiations for peace. 
His first step had been to stop the annual subsidy to Prussia 
(§217). Fortunately for Frederick, Russia withdrew from the 
coalition against him at about the same time, owing to the 
death of the Czarina Elizabeth. He managed to carry on the 
struggle despite the loss of England’s support, and at the end 
of the war he retained jDossession of Silesia, the original bone 
of contention. But he never forgave King George for "leaving 
him in the lurch,” and fifteen years later he took a revenge 
which cost Britain dear. 

Even after Pitt’s fall from power, the expeditions he had 
organised continued to make conquests during 1762 — Guade- 
loupe and Manila were added to the long list of British con- 
quests. But this only made the King and Lord Bute the more 
anxious to end the war. For they dreaded lest these over- 
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whelming successes should result in all the other Powers 
combining to wrest these conquests from Britain, and per- 
haps dismember the Empire altogether. Tlio terms of the 
Treaty of Paris (17G3) were therefore far more moderate than 
at one time seemed likely. The Erencdi lost all their former 
possessions in America east of the Ali.csissippi, and alt that 
remained to them in India was a few unfortified trading- 
stations. Britain recovered Minorca and retained Gibraltar, 
but the West Indies were, divided between the Powers very 
much as before (N172). It was the most triumphant treaty 
that Britain had ever made, yet there was a good deal of 
grumbling that we had not made the most of our success. 

§ 224. The Second Step TOW.Mms “jjei.vo Ki.vg” — Geen- 
viLEE. — When, after a good deal of “management” by the 
King and Bute, Parliament passed a vote approving the 
terms of the Peace, the Princess-Mother triumphantly c.v- 
clnimcd, “Now my son is really King!” George had certainly 
taken a notable step towards his ideal, in breaking uj) the 
combination of the greatest war minister and the adroitest 
wire-puller in English history. But he found it a far more 
difficult matter to find a minister who would conduct the 
government on the lines he desired, and at the same time have 
a majority in Parliament. Of course, Bute would have been 
just the man so far as the first qualification was concerned; 
but he coinidetely failed as to the .second. Indeed, he was un- 
able to stand iq) against the storm of haired and contempt 
which fell upon him, as a Scotsman, as a “King’s favourite,” 
and as the maker of “peace at any price.” He insisted upon 
resigning from the Cabinet as soon as the Treaty was signed. 

■ The King’s next choice would have been Pitt, for Pitt was 
quite in sympathy with the “Patriot King” ideal, and now 
that the war was over he would no longer be able to behave as 
a dictator. But Pitt could not forgive the King and his hench: 
man making a Peace which fell so far short of his aims. So 
George fell back on George GrenviUe, who was Pitt’s brother- 
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ill-law, but bad quarrelled with him over his war policy. Gren- 
ville had been trained to the law. He had made a reputation 
as a man who gave time and thought to understanding public 
affairs, but he had few personal supporters in Parliament. He 
was thus dependent on the new Party which the King had been 
busily' building up. For George had made use of his newly re- 
covered “patronage” to create a body of “King’s Friends,” who 
would do his bidding in the Flouse of Commons. Of course 
they were not his 'personal friends — they were merely men who 
could be relied on to vote as he told them without asking why. 

The two 3 ’'ears of Grenville’s ministry were mostly occupied 
by two famous quarrels. The first was with a political adven- 
turer named John WUlccs, over his violent attacks on the King 
(N161); and the second was with the American colonies, over 
the Stamp Act^ by which he attempted to raise revenue from 
th^ (§ 227), I n ea ch .of these matters..ijeorge gave_.whple- 
hearted support to the Ministiy; but in oUier respects_.he. was 
sadly disappointed with it. He had hoped that his friend Bute 
would be able to pull its strings from behind the scenes; but 
Grenville was far too much on his dignity'' to allow this. In- 
deed, he tried to build up a connection of his own, and was 
constant^ lecturing the young King on his dutj’' towards his 
ministers. At last George lost patience and dismissed him. 


§ 225. George III “becomes King” at last. — A s-.P.itA.itlll 
refused to form a ministry - George had to fall back on the 
“oligarchs” again, ~ This seemed rather a set-back to his 
schemes; but the situation was now very different froin that 
with which he had had to grapple at his accession. The new 
leader of the Whig, 'Pa.vtjf Lo rd Ro ckingham, had altogether 
higher principles of public service than men like Newcastle; 
and he had the support of Edmund. Bju-ke, the wisest and most 
enlightened statesman of the da^L But he and his friends were 
for the most part merely amiable and well-intentioned ama- 
teurs. Their only achievement during their twelve months of 
office was to repeal Grenville’s Stamp Act. They were as 
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dependent as Grenville had been on the votes of the King’s 
Party in the Commons; and as soon as they had served 
George’s turn he unceremoniously bundled them out of office. 

His reason for taking this step was that he had at last come 
to terms with Pitt. A genuine non-party ministiy was to be 
formed, consisting of the best men in Parliament, irrespective 
of their party connections. But all these high hopes and pure 
in tentions came to _ nothing. Pitt was a great war-dictator, but 
a poor political tactician. He found it impossible to get his 
Cabinet to work together, for it was, as Burke said, “a tessel- 
lated pavement without cement.^’ Furthermore, he lost much 
of his popularity by accepting the Earldom of Chatham, for 
his spell over the general public had been largely due to the 
fact that he was “The Great Commoner’’ who despised such 
“dignities.’’ Disairpointed and disillusioned, he retired to his 
country house, and gave out that he was too ill with gout to 
be able to fulfil any public duties. Month after month went by, 
and he still refused to see even messengers from the King. In 
his absence each member of the Cabinet went his own way, 
with the result that the Government made a series of tragic 
blunders which contrayened _.almost_ every principle _ which 
Chatham himself held most dear. For instance, he had opposed 
Grehville’s'"atfenipt' to tax the colonies ; but that attempt was 
renewed by Charles Townshend, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer — ^with what disastrous consequences we shall shortly 
see. Again, he had opposed Grenville’s prosecution of Wilkes, 
but the Ministry now made a fresh attack on him which en- 
abled him to pose as a champion of popular rights (N162). 

When, after two years as an absentee Prime Minister, 'Lord 
Chatham resigned, his jdace was taken by the Duke of Grafton, 
who was supposed to be one of his disciples, but was reall 3 ’ 
more interested in racing and cards than in politics. The 
Opposition grew more and more clamorous. Burke wrote a 
famous pamphlet, called Thoughts on- the Present Diseontents, 
to prove that the party system is a necessary part of a parlia- 
mentary system of government (N163). Chatham himself 
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came out of his seclusion in 1770 and bitterly attacked the 
Ministry which he had himself created in its original form. A 
series of slashing attacks on it also appeared in The Morning 
Advertiser over the signature of “Junius” (N146); and in try- 
ing to stop these the Government put itself in the position 
of destrojdng the “liberty of the Press,” one of the most 
cherished items in the Briton’s birthright of freedom. 

But most of this excitement was manifested round London, 
and London was not England. The nation as a whole felt that, 
the furious attacks on the King had gone too far. The Tory 
squires, who had long kept up a sentimental attachment for 
the -Stuarts, rallied vdth delight to the suj^port of a sovereign 
who was as English as themselves, and who hated the Whigs 
even more than they did. Moreover, George had by this time 
organised his “Friends” into a formidable political army which 
could vote down almost anything or anybody in the House: 
At last, in 1770, he felt that the moment had come when 
he could take control of the Government himself. He recon- 
structed the Ministry, placing at the head of it Lord North, 
a Tory whose only political principle was to carry out the 
royal will and to act as the King’s' agent in dispensing the 
royal “patronage.” 

George could now feel that he was “King” in very, truth! ' '' 


CHAPTER LI . • 

THE QUAREEL WITH THE COLONIES ... 

r 1765-1775 ) ' . 

■§ 226. The Beginning of the Quarrel. — George III might 
have succeeded in making his personal rule permanent, but 
for the fact that the colonial empire (which seemed to have 
been consolidated and safeguai’ded by the Seven Years’ War) 
was now shattered by a disastrous' quarrel. 

•To find the cause of • the ' trouble we must recall how the 
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colonies developed. They had been established at different 
times by different classes of emigrants; they were strung all 
along the three thousand miles eastern sea-board of the North 
American continent, with every variety of climate and soil 
from that of Scotland to that of northern Africa; and they 
were entirely independent of each other. Each of them had a 
charter, authorising it to manage its own aft’airs by means of 
an elected Assembly, and in each of them the King’s Govern- 
ment was represented by a Governor, officials and judges sent 
over from Britain. It was taken for granted that laws passed 
by the Parliament at Westminster were current in the colonies, 
but in actual practice the colonists had complete self- 
government in all respects save one — the rngulation of com- 
merce, Certain colo nial— exports . and iinports had to_ pass 
through the Alother Country, _and. could, only be, earned in 
Mtish or colonial ships (N146). 

They were the freest communities in the world — certainly 
no other Power allowed overseas possessions anything like 
such a degree of independence. But they had inherited British 
ideas of liberty; and those ideas, transplanted into a new 
country, had developed much fai-ther than iir England, where 
they were tempered by traditional respect for the privileged 
classes. But the better off people are, the better off they 
want to be; and bad feeling , had long been arising betwg ^en 
the colonists and the Home Gove rnm erit. There were two 
in’ain causes of disagreement. EirstlyX t he colonists res ented 
having officials seni^out, e^ecially„as. these Avere usuallyjcpn- 
nected with the “ ruling class” in Britain, and therefo.re...piefI 
of very different upbringing aiKLoutlook. fronr their, own. The 
colonial Asseniblies sometimes refused to vote' the salaries of 
these .officials, and the result .was a goo^ deal of^ unseemly. 
bickering. Secondly'ii\the colonials did not .dispute the right 
of- the Home_-G.ov ernment to . re gulate -their, tra de — t hey simply 
ignor ed i t, by carrying_on_wholesale smug gling. 

§ 227. Grenville and his. Stamp Act. — Obviously, this 
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law-breaking and lax-dodging could noi be allowed to go on 
for ever. Walpole and the Pelhams had let sleeping dogs lie 
in this mailer as in so many others, but somebody' would have 
to tackle the problem sooner or later.*, And the Seven Years’ 
War had now brouglit matters to a head. Tlie colonists had 
persisted in their illegal trading with the French even during 
the war, and had gone so far as to sell to the enemy goods 
that were urgently' required for the British forces in America. 
IMoreover, the war had doubled the National Debt, but the 
colonies had contributed little or nothing towards its cost, 
despite the fact it had been fought largely to save them from 
French aggression. Furthermore, Britain had b,y the Treaty 
of Paris acquired a vast area between the Alleghanj' Aloun- 
tains and the klississippi, and a permanent armed force would 
be necessary to protect the colonies from the Indians who 
inhabited those parts. Of course, it would have been a fine 
thing if the colonics had undertaken to provide for their 
own defence, but circumstances made this very difficult. 
They were too hostile to\yards each other to pool their 
resource.s — the sole bond of union among them was the I\Iother 
Country, ^ 

As ill luck would have it, the task of dealing with the pro- 
blem fell to Grenville, a man Avhosc training as a lawyer made 
him clear-headed and logical rather than tactful and s^unpa- 
Ihetio towards other people’s point of view. .He decided that 
the customs duties on trade between the colonies and foreign 
countries should be reduced, but collected with greater strict- 
ness than heretofore — if necessary by officers of the Pioyal 
Navy, who would not be so subject to “local influence’’ as 
ordinary i-evenue officials, A garrison of ten thousand soldiei’s 
Avas sent to protect the colonies from Indian raids. All claim 
oir the colonies for anj' part of the debt incurred over the late 
war was rviped out, but they were to pay half the cost of the 


‘ A great Indian raid, known as ‘‘Tho Conspiracy of Pontiac,” liad 
recently swept through the “back-blocks” with fire and slaughter, and the 
colonies had been unable to do anything effectiA'c to deal with it. 
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gamson by means of a regulat ion that certain legal documents 
were ^to be ar a JjoYernment - stamp . 

Before' passing this Stamp Act, Grenville gained the appro- 
val of the London agents of the colonies; and he let a year 
"elapse after bringing forward the proposal, in order that the 
colonists might have an opportunity of suggesting objections 
or amendments. 

Yet when the Act came into force there was a tremendous 
outcry, especially in the New England colonies.^ Persons 
appointed to sell the stamps were mobbed, legal business was 
brought to a standstill, and associations were formed of people 
who pledged themselves not to buy or sell British goods. The 
spokesmen for the colonists did not claim that a Stamp Act 
was.-.an~.unfair_method__of collecting .revenue, or that it bore 
heavily on them — it worked out at less than 2s. a head per 
^annum. It was the principle of the thing to which they ob- 
jected. “lioJIIaxatioiL-without Jlepresentation” had been one 
of the watchwords in the nation’s struggle for constitutional 
liberty. 

Grenville stuck to his guns, in spite of these protests; but 
with all colonial trade brought to a standstill, many British 
merchants petitioned that the Act might be withdrawn before 
they were utterly ruined. „So the Bockingham Ministry (§ 226) 
repealedvit (1766), and for the next few years all was quiet 
on the American front. ^ 

§ 228. The Townshend Duties. — Then Charles Townshend, 
the clever but reckless young Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
the so-called “Chatham” Ministry, stirred up the hornets’ 
nest again. When protesting against the Stamp Act the 
American leaders had declared that they did not object to 

* New England was always the chief centre of the rebellion. This was 
partly duo to the activity of certain Boston lawyers — notably Samuel 
Adams; but its main cause was that the New England colonies were hit 
by the Home Government’s restrictions on their manufactures; whereas 
the middle and southern colonies, having no manufactures of their own, 
were eager to import British goods in exchange for their products. 
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taxes like the customs duties, which were intended merely to 
regulate empire trade; it was taxation for the purpose of rais- 
ing revenue that they resented. So Townshend said, “Very 
M^ell; I will collect the revenue means of extra duties — on 
glass, tea and paper.” But the Boston lawyers who had 
made themselves spokesmen for the colonists were not so 
easily circumvented. They pointed out that, as the new taxes 
were admittedly imposed for the purpose of raising revenue, 
they were open to the same objection as the Stamp Act — the 
sacred principle of “No Taxation without Representation” 
was again being infringed. So hostile were the people of 
Boston to the duties that two regiments of soldiers had to be 
sent into the town to protect the revenue officers. Friction 
arose between the redcoats and the townsfolk, culminating in 
an affray in which three citizens were killed. The Boston 
agitators worked up frenzies of indignation at this “Boston^ 
Massacre,” and it soon became evident that as a financial 
measure the new taxes were a hopeless failure — it cost 
£170,000 to collect £350! So the Government of Lord North 
withdrew them, except a nominal duty of 3d. a lb. on tea. 
This exception was made at the express desire of King George, 
who felt that it would maintain the general principle that his 
-Governmgnlrdra^-J.he-77’(7 /(./_to-impose ' sucluduties . Of course 
it was just this principle that the colonists were resisting; but 
it was difficult to keep up a white heat of resentment against 
“tyranny and chains” about a tax of 3d. a lb. on tea; and 
once more the excitement died down. 

Three years later it sprang up again, owing to an action by 
which the Government designed to benefit all concerned. The 
East India Company being in a bad way financially. Lord 
North’s government tried to give a fillip to its tea- trade b;^p 
allowing it to send tea to the American colonies without paying 
the usual duty of Is. a lb. to which it had hitherto been liable 
on passing through British custom-houses. The effect would 
have been that the Americans would have got their tea much 
cheaper than people in Britain, The leaders of the agitation 
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felt tliat this was an insidious attempt to induce Americans 
to paj' the 3d. a Ib. and to let the sacred “principle” slip into 
oblivion. So a band of them disguised themselves as lied 
Indians, boarded the ship as it lay in Boston harbour, and 
threw the proj^erty of the East India Comjxmy into the water. 

This act of violence made the Home ('lovoaiment feel that 
it must do something drastic to restore respect for the law. 
Lord North, who as we have seen was really no more than 
agent for the King, put through a series of “.Punitive, Acts” 
(1774), closing the port of Boston until it should have com- 
pensated the East India Company, and susi)ending the Charier 
which entitled IMassachusetts to self-government. 

These jienalties were needlessly' severe, and they gave the, 
Boston agitators better grounds than they had ever had before 
for declaring that King George aimed at destroying their 
liberty. The Assembly of IMassjichusetts refused to disperse, 
and invited the other colonies to send representatives to a 
Continental Congress (1774) which was to meet at Philadel- 
phia and concert measures for the defence of their rights and 
liberties. Pesentmont at taxation had done what no danger 

from French or Indian had been able to do — it had driven thei 
^ 1 
colonies to act together. 

§ 229. The Decl.\ration of Independence. — The Continen- 
tal Congress made little attempt to deal with the problems 
which had caused the split, nor was it unanimous as to how 
far opposition should be pushed. Even the Boston lawyers 
did not venture to advocate complete separation; and the 
Olive Branch Pctitioii was sent to the King, setting forth- the 
colonists’ point of Anew about recent happenings. But George 
refused .to take any’^ notice of an address from a body whose 
veiy existence Avas a defiance of his authority^ Personal feel- 
ings on both sides had so embittered the controversy that it 
Avas no longer possible to argue it out coolly^ and sensibly^. 
The Whigs supported the Americans in Parliament, for they' 
found the disjiute an excellent excuse for attacking Lord 

14 
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North’s Government. Burke brushed aside the question 
■whether the Home Govei-nment had a constitutional right to 
tax the colonies; he simplj^ asked the practical question, 
“What good will you do by trying to rule the colonies against 
their will? This will end in your losing them altogether, for 
they cannot be held by any other bond than that of affection 
and common interest,” Lord Chatham, on the other hand, 
maintained that the King had been in the wrong from the 
first, inasmuch as Parliament had no right to tax communi- 
ties not reiDresented in it. These attacks had aggravated the 
situation in two ways — they encouraged the colonists to resist 
and they hardened the King’s determination to be “firm.” 

Meanwhile, open war was drawing visibly nearer in New 
England. The colonists began to organise fighting forces, and 
the British troops fortified their barracks in Boston. When 
General Gage sent a detachment some miles up-country to 
bring in some military stores, it was fired uj)on at a place 
called Lexington (1775) — and the first blood of the War of 
Independence was shed. X more serious engagement followed 
a few months later. The colonists had taken possession of a 
hill on the other side of Boston harbour, from which guns 
could be fired into the town, and when the British tried to 
dislodge them they met with unexpectedly tough resistance. 
There had hitherto been some hope that the “Yankees” would 
not really show fight, but this Battle of Bnnlicr HiU (1775) 
quite undeceived the British on that point. 

Another Continental Congress was held the following year. 
In this the extremists gained the upi)er hand. They pointed 
out that if they continued to acknowledge the authority of 
King George they would be liable to be shot as rebels; and 
that the French, whose aid they were seeking, would bo much 
readier to rob Britain of her empire than to take part in a 
mere domestic squabble. So on 4th July 1776 the delegates 
signed the famous Dcctaraiion of Inclc-pcndcncc (N166). 
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OlIAPTRR LI I 

TT-IE WAR. 0]<’ AMERTC’.AN INDEPENDENCE 
1770-1783 

§ 230. The Opening Campaign.s. — At. first it seomecl as if the 
King would have irresistible advantages in the conflict. He 
had a properly trained army and navy, and although these had 
been neglected since the fall of Pitt, they were immensely 
superior in experience of war to the amateur forces which the 
Americans had now to raise specially for the occasion. More- 
over he had the whole of the resources of Britain under his 
direct control, whereas the colonies were still too jealous of 
each other to pool their resources, even at this crisis. True, a 
“Continental Army’’ was formed, but the eolonies begrudged 
every penny they contributed towards the cost, and tried to 
keep their best men for their own defence-forces. 

But the advantages were not all on one side. Firstly, the 
scene of the fighting was a vast and almost roadless area, with 
few roads, obstructed by dense forests and wide rivers, very 
imperfectly mapped, and distant a six weeks’ voyage from 
Britain. Secondly, whereas the British had no leader of out- 
standing ability — no Wolfe or Clive — the Americans had the 
good fortune to find one of the greatest of the Heroes of the 
Nations. George Washington, who was appointed to command 
the “Continental Army,’’ was a Virginian gentleman who had 
held the King’s commission during the Seven Years’ War. 
His military training had been very limited, and he was never 
a brilliant strategist; but the salient trait of his character 
was just what was required for the situation in which he was 
placed — :a steadfast spirit which upheld him in every sort of 
discouragement: repeated defeats in the field, treachery among 
his officers, wholesale desertions by his men, a Congress that 
so stinted him of supplies that his forces were often in rags, 
starving and half-armed. 


TJio cani 2 )aign of 177G went all against the Americans. 
General Howe collected his forces at Halifax and took jDosses- 
sion of Xew York, where the inhabitants greeted the British 
fi'oojos wilh I’ojoicing. Washingion’s half-lrained army was 
i*,oo])e(l u]i on Long Island, and Howe would have had it at 
lus nici-(*y liiul not a fog enabled it io escape 1o the mainland 
and r(dreal. aci'oss New Jersey. 

J'\)r 1777 King Geoi-ge and his advisers devised an elaborate 
sclieme. Genei'al Burgo 3 'ne was to march from Lake Cham- 
])lain down the Hudson, while another armj' advanced to meet 
liim from Xew York. New England, the real centre of the 
)'ehellion, would thus l)e cut off fi'om the rest of the colonies, 
and fi'om riuladeljihia, the meeting-place of the Congress. 
How(* ac(a' 2 ')ted llie plan, but tried to combine it with his own 
deti'i-miuation to end the war at a blow bv destrojdng the “Con- 
tiiK'iital Ariu}-.” He defeated ^Yashington at Brandywine, 
and di'ov(' IIk' Congress o\it of Philadelphia, where he was 
Widconu'd 1)\- (he civil population as warmly’’ as at Xew York, 
ddipse operations took longer than he had calculated, however, 
and by the time he had comideted them a grave disaster had 
overtaken tlie British forces on the Pludson. Burgojme made 
slow pi'ogress in that trackless forest countiy, and he was ham- 
pered at eveiy step bj" the guerrilla attacks of the Massachu- 
setts militia. Supiolies ran short, and his transport s\’stem 
hrolce down. He sent to New York for heli), but none could be 
s(>nt, owing to the fact that Howe had weakened the garrison 
loi' liis I’liihulelphia camjiaign. Al. last he was hemmed in at 
Savaloya Springs (October 1777) and comiDelled to surrender. 

j “Jol . CnAX(’R A\n Spaix .toix tx.— This was the, turning- 
point of the war. The loss of eight thousand men could easiH 
he ]'e])aired; what hit the British much harder was the en- 
couragement that the affair gaA’e to the Americans;' and worst 
of all was the fact that it brought Erance and SjJain into the 
war. The French had been longing for a chance to recover 
their losses in the late war, and had ah’eadj^ been sending 
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“unofficial” help to the colonies. The capitulation at Sara- 
toga convinced them that the Americans had a good chance of 
winning, and they therefore entered into a formal alliance with 
them (February 1778). Sj^aiii followed suit a little later, in 
accordance with the Family Compact. 

It seemed somewhat absurd for these two desi^otic Govern- 
ments, which had never allowed their overseas possessions the 
least semblance of independence, to come forward as pro- 
tectors of the British colonies, which enjoyed a greater degree 
of self-government than any other community in the world. 
^But of course it was not American freedom that France and 
Sj^ain cared about — it was the ruin of Britain. 

Nor was this all. Bussia, Prussia, Denmark and Sweden 
formed a League of Armed Ncvirralitg (1780) to resist the 
British Navy’s practice of preventing neutral merchantmen 
from supplying the enemy with goods that might be used for 
the prosecution of the war. This league was the handiwork of 
Frederick the Great, who thus avenged himself for England’s 
desertion of his cause in the Seven Years’ AVar (§ 223).^ 

Lastl}’', the British Government declared war on Holland 
because Dutch ships were keeping the Americans supplied 
with munitions of war from a depot formed for the purpose 
in the West Indies. 

Thus the whole character of the war had changed. It had 
ceased to be a mere domestic squabble between King George 
and some rebellious colonies. Henceforth Britain was defend- 
ing herself against a powerful coalition of European Powers, 
each burning to destroy the commercial supremacy which she 
had won in the last war. 

§ 232. King George seems to be winning. — Lord North 
wanted to resign, so that Chatham could form another National 
Government like that which had led the country to victory 

^ Indirectly, indeed, liis revenge was even more far-reaching; for if he 
had even hinted at an attack on Erance in support of Britain, Prance 
would never have dared to send any troops over to help the Americans. 
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twenty years earlier. But Chatliani was now too old and ill 
for such' a task. He made his last appearance in Parliament in 
1778 when he tottered into the House of Lords to oppose a 
Whig motion in favour of granting the Americans llieir in- 
dependence. So Horth had to remain in office — which ini'anl 
that the King continued to have the direction of affairs in his 
own hands. His determination was not a whit shaken by the 
untoward turn of events, and for the time being he had the 
nation at his back in carrying on the struggle with a high spirit. 
Indeed, there were several moments during the next three 
campaigns when he seemed to be on the verge of complete 
triumph. It was long before the support of France and Spain 
was of any direct service to the Americans; for the Spaniards 
concentrated their energies on besieging Gibraltar, while the 
French were mainlj’- concerned about caj^turing West Indian 
Islands for themselves. Many Americans, especially those of 
the southern colonies, joined regiments of “loj'alists” to fight 
for the King. Savannah and Charleston were occupied by the 
King’s troops, and both Georgia and South Carolina seemed 
definitely to have returned to the British allegiance. In the 
northei'n colonies, too, matters seemed to be going all against 
the Americans. Washington was paralysed by lack of sup- 
plies, and Benedict Arnold, one of the ablest American officers, 
treacherously surrendered West Point, a fort which com- 
manded the upper Hudson Valley. Worst of all was their 
financial position. The Congress had no cash and no credit. 
It could only pay for goods with pajrer money which soon 
became irracticall}’^ worthless. Thus trade came to a stand- 
still, and supplies for which Washington’s men were starving 
poured into British headquarters, where they were iraid for 
in ready cash. 

§ 233. The Catastrophe. — ^Then, almost in the twinkling 
of an eye, the prospects of victory were turned into defeat, 
crushing and irremediable. The cause of this sudden change 
was an instructive example of the importance of sea-power. 
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The . incompetent lordling to whom George III had entrusted 
the Admiralty neglected Pitt’s polic}^ of keeiring the enemy’s 
fleets blockaded in their harbours. Prencb, Spanish and Dutch 
warshij^s were at large on the ocean, Britain had the good 
fortune to have tlie services of one of her great line of “sea- 
kings,” George Bodncij (1719-1792), but the ships of the !Navy 
were scattered about in so many minor operations that he 
was unable to bring the enemy to decisive action until it was 
too late. 

In 1781 General Cornwallis set out from Charleston, assisted 
bj’' a force of American “loyalists” under Colonel Tarleton, 
to overrun Virginia and Pennsylvania. His ultimate purpose 
was to join forces with General Clinton, the commander-in- 
chief at New York, and crush Washington. But now that 
Britain had lost command of the sea, a fully-equipped French 
army was able to land in America, under the command of. 
General Rochambeau. Clinton had to strengthen himself by 
withdrawing some of .Cornwallis’ force, and the latter was 
therefore compelled to take up a defensive position in the 
Yorlvtown Peninsula, where he hoped to have the support of 
the British fleet. But a P’rench squadron under de Grasse 
drove au'ay the British ships and then v'ent on to attack 
Cornwallis. Washington and Rochambeau closed the neck' of 
the peninsula, and tlie Britisli were jdaced in a lioiDeless 
position, under fire from land and sea, and cut off from all 
chance of ]-einforcement or siqjport. At last Cornwallis was 
forced to surrender (October 1781). 

After this the British lost all hope of ultimate victory. 
They still held New Y^ork and Charleston, but made no 
attempt to renew the struggle. Moreover, the disaster caused 
a political uj)heaval at home which dej^rived the King of all 
power to carry on the war. Lord North found it impossible 
to keep even the King’s Friends faithful, now that his policy 
had resulted in the disruption of the Empire. ITe resigned, 
and the King was once more obliged to admit to office the 
“Family Whigs” under their leader Rockingham — a blow 
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almost as liard for him to bear as the loss of the colonies. All 
his schemes for “being King” seemed to have fallen in ruins. 

The French and Spanish Governments continued the war 
for another 3 "ear in the hojje of turning the discomfiture of 
Britain to their own benefit. The Spaniards pushed on the 
siege of Gibraltar with furious energj-, and the French sent a 
l^owerful fleet to capture Jamaica. But neither of tliese enter- 
l^rises came to an^dhing. Gibraltar was defended with heroic 
courage and resource b^* Sir George Eliott, and Rodnej* de- 
stroj’ed the French fleet off “The Saints” (1782), a group of 
little islands in the West Indies. 

Thus when peace was made by tlie Treaty of Versailles 
(1783), Britain's losses were less than might have been ex- 
l)ected. Of course. King George was compelled to recognise 
the complete indeijendence of the thirteen sea-board colonies; 
but Canada remained loj^al,^ the struggle in India resulted in 
a draw (N168), and the West Indies were divided between 
the Powers pretty much as before. 

‘ Largel}' owing to the Quebec Act (1774), passed by Lord Norlh with 
the express object of preventing the Canadians (who were nearly nil 
French) from joining the rebellious colonics in the approaching struggle. 
Tho Act gave the Canadians complete self-government (except as to taxa- 
tion) and gave special privileges to the Roman Catholic Church, to Avhich 
they nearly all belonged. 
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KINGS OF ENGLAND 


Geoi!GE I (1714-1727). 

George II (1727-17G0). 

George III (17G0-182O). 


MOST IMPOETANT FOREIGN POTENTATES 

Emperors : Charles VI (1711-1740). 

Maria Tlicresa "(1740-1780). 

France : Louis XV (1715-1774). 

Louis XVI (1774-170.3). 

Prussia : Frederick William I (1710-1740). 

Frederick II (“the Great”), (1740-178G). 
Russia : Peter I (“the Great”), (1G89-1725). 

Elizabeth (1741-1762). 

Catherine II (“the Great”), (17G2-370G). 


No. 144.— CONSTITUTiONAl. EFFECTS OF 
SUCCESSION. 


'I IF. I-TANOVERTAN 


(a) The Party Systeji strengthened. — Up to the Revolution of 
1688 the King had appointed and di.sinissed ministers individually. 
But William 111 had found it advantageous to have none but Whigs 
in office, so that they might work together in harmony; and under 
Anne each part 3 ' had in turn dominated the GoA^ernment. After 
1714 this practice became definite. For the Georges knew that the^' 
depended on the Whigs for their crown — the Tories Avere mostlj’- 
Jacobites, open or concealed. Hence thej^ did all the.y could to keep 
the Whigs in poAA'er. 

(b) The Position of Prime Minister created. — Hitherto the 
sovereign had consulted ministers individually^ or collectively as he 
thought fit, and had presided at their meetings. But since George I 
kneAv no English he could not do this. Udie minister aaJio acted as 
chairman Avas a link betAveen Cabinet and King, which gaA’^e Iiim 
very special poAVor and aulborityE 

The modern practice by aa’IucIi the sovereign leaves the formation 
of the Cabinet entirely to a Prime Minister only grew up in the course 
of the next Imndi'ed y'cars; but the first step loAA^ards it Avas largely 
duo to the peculiar position in AA’hich George I found himself. 
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(c) The Septennial Act (1716).— A General Election was due in 
1716 under the Triennial Act, but the country had been so disturbed 
by the Jacobite Rebellion that the Whigs feared lest a Tory majority 
should be returned. Thej' therefore passed a Bill prolonging the 
period between elections to a maximum of seven instead of three 
years. 

The effect of the Septennial Act was to make a parliamentary seat 
more valuable, and to make members more independent of the electors. 
It remained in force until the Parliament Act of 1910, which altered 
the period to five years. 


No. LJo.— SOME EXAMPLES OE WALPOLE'S “QUIETA NON 
MOVERE” POLICY. 

(.\) “Wood’s Halfpence” (1724). — A monopoly of supplying copper 
coins in Ireland had been purchased by a man named Wood, who 
intended to recoup himself by making the coins of less than face- 
value. This meant robbery of the Irish people. Dean Swift attacked 
the “graft” anonymously in The Drapier’s Letters. 

Walpole damped doMm the agitation by withdrawing the privilege, 
compensating Wood ivith a pension (at the expense of the English 
taxpayer). 

(b) The SiNKiNCr Fund (established by Walpole as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in 1717, and reorganised by him as First Lord of the 
Treasury in 1729). — A plan to extinguish the National Debt by 
setting aside £1,000,000 a year in a sort of Savings Bank. 

Walpole’s care for national finance made him establish the fund, 
but his anxiety to avoid trouble made him raid it rather than impose 
increased taxation. Consequently it never really came to anything. 

(c) The . Excise Bill (1733). — A bill to arrange that wines and 
tobacco should be kept in bonded warehouses and only pay duty if 
taken out for consumption in England. This would have discouraged 
smuggling, and have made London a central depot for European 
commerce. But the Opposition declared that it would lead to the 
employment of thousands of Government officials, prying into people’s 
private affairs. 

So fierce was the outcry that Walpole let the measure drop, 
though everybody afterwards agreed that it would have done a great 
deal of good. 

(d) The Porteous Riots (1736). — The Edinburgh Town Guard, 
under the command of Captain Porteous,. had fired on a mob trying 
to rescue a condemned smuggler, and killed several persons. Porteous 
was condemned to death for murder, but M'as reprieved by Queen 
Caroline (acting as regent vdiile George. II was visiting Hanover). 
Thereupon a mob dragged Porteous out of prison and hanged him. 

The Queen wanted to inflict severe penalties on the city, which 
might have provoked a Jacobite rising, but Walpole persuaded her to 
■reduce the pepalfy to a pension. for Porteous’ widow. 
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Nov HO.— BlUTlSn COMMEIJOE 
TUUY. 


IN THE EroiITEENTir CEN- 


InteisnaTv TiiAoi: avjis increasi)!'' rajj'ullv. No Inn^er piiroly local. 
(leogra])liical .special i.^ation was boginniii”. 

Ccrlaiii goods could now he found all over (lie country — c.g. lioj).s 
from Kent, woollen cloLli from Yorkshiic, worsteds from Norfolk, and 
iron from the Weald. 

Britain had an advantage over other cownlries in this matter, for it 
was the largest free trade area in the world (Germany was divided 
np into thirty little state.s, and I'Yancc was cut np by provincial and 
seigneiirial barriers). And none of the wars of the century was fought 
on Briti.sh soil. 

E.xtehnai. Tisaue was also increasing rapidly. Chief exports : 
woollen cloth, cereals, cotton cloth (just heginning), colonial pro- 
ducts. Chief imports : wines, choice fabrics, sugar products, naval 
stores (tar, hemp, timber). 

“The Meiicantiei; 'riii:ouY,” which guided statesmen in regulating 
foreign trade (by means of Duties and Bounties), was tliat the 
object of trade (from the national ))oint of view) is to increase the 
country’s stock of bullion — the only real wealth. Therefore, mer- 
chants should sell mainly to countries that would pay in gold, not 
in goods. Trade was regarded as a form of war — the seller wins 
and the bu^’or loses by every transaction. 'J'herefore a country 
should confine its imjrorts as far as possible with countries not likely 
to be formidable commercial competitors. 

A notable cxami)le of this policy was the ISIeLhncn Treaty (1703) 
with rorlugal, which encouraged the consumj)lion of port rather than 
claret in Britain (and gave the nation gout for two centuries !). 

The Navigation Acts (lOnl-1000) provided that all goods coming 
to hlngland were to be brought in I'lnglish ships or in those of the 
country exporting the goods. 

Tho Act of lOUO added that the ships were to bo English built, and 
that three-fourths of the crews, including the masters, were to be of 
English birth. Colonial ships and sailors were regarded as English. 

These Acts were originally designed to wrest oceanic carrying-trade 
from the Dutch, and to provide a nursery for training sailors for the 
Navy. 

They remained in force until 1819. 

“The OijD Colonial System” took it for granted that colonies 
existed for the benefit of the Mother Country, though it by no means 
ignored the interests of the colonists. 

Tho chief restrictions were as follows. (1) Certain of the most 
important colonial products had to be sent to Britain, which thus 
became the market in which they were sold to other countries (after 
paying a duty). (2) Goods from other countries could only be im- 
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ported by the colonies tlirongh Britain (after paying a diiU uliiili was 
usually refunded except in tlio case of goods wliieli competed with 
.'British manufactures). (.9) Colonial products had a monopoly lor a 
strong preference) in the British market (especially sugar, lohaico 
and rice). 

“Tiiii TiiiAXGiii: or Tu.voi;” : 

The most lucrative line of trade was as follows. Ships carried 
Lancashire cotton goods (from Liverptwl) and lilidland hardware, 
(from Bristol) to the west coast of Africa, where these articles were 
exchanged for slaves captured by nativ'e slave-dealers. The slaves 
were sold in the West Indies and the southern colonies and the ])rico 
brought home in the form of sugar, colton and lohaeco. 

No. 117.— THE ••OLIGAKCHV.” 

“That this may ho a valuable stage in the puhtical development of a 
country may he seen from the exiierieuccs of such countries as hhancc. 
which have tried to go straight from monarchical despotism to complete 
dcmocracj". The great majority of the people in such cases cannot 
have the education or the leisure to understand politics. It was a 
great advantago to England to have had, during Unit transition stage, 
ii ruling caste corresponding to the Senate in reinihlican Borne, fitted 
by training and traditions to take charge of public all'airs. . . . 

“Its worst feature was its corruption. The control of 'patronage’ 
was far more valuable to a ruling party then than it -would be now. 
Apart from genuine posts in the public, services, there were an enor- 
mous number of sinecures — traditional offices with high-sounding 
names and comfortable salaries, but no duties, or only such as could 
bo performed by an ill-paid deputy. There were Clerks of Estreats, 
Tellers of the Exchequer, Clerks of the Pells, Grooms of the Bed- 
chamber, Paymasters of Works, Governors and Treasurers and 
Attorney-Generals for ever}' colony and every West Indian Island; and 
for clergymen there were Wardenships and Canonries and Chaplaincies 
innumerable, and twenty-four Protestant bishoprics in Eoman Catholic 
Ireland. Cabinet Ministers had no feeling of shame in feathering their 
ow'u nests and those of all their relatives and friends, at the public 
expense. Moreover, this jobbery was regularly employed to gain sup- 
port for the Government in Parliament. Eor instance, a gentleman 
named Selwyn, who owned several seats in Parliament, contrived to 
get himself appointed Surveyor-General of Crowm Laud (which he 
could not survey), Eegistrar in Chancery for Barbados (which 'ju-, never 
troubled to find on a map) and Clerk of the Irons at the Mint (where 
his duties consisted of eating a dinner once a month) ; for all of which 
onerous sendees his grateful country paid him some six thousand 
pounds a j-ear.”* 

No. 148.— THE WESLEYAN EEVIVAL. 

The following extract from Wesley’s Journal gives a good idea of 
the sort of opposition the Eevivalists had to face, and of the spirit 
that overcame it. 


’ EiigJaiul in Modern Times, p. 44. 



INDIA AND AMERICA m 

No. loO.— BRITISH INDIA: I. THE EAST IND1.\ COMPANY 
(to 1748). 

The liast India Conij)any was originally an organisation of tradfis, 
founded (IGOO) with a Charter giving its inomhers exclusive right to 
trade with East Indies. It transferred its main activities to the 
mainland after 1623 (Massaero of Ainbox'na), owing to jealousy of 
the Dutch. 

There were many such conipanic.s, specialising in trade with various 
parts of the world — c.f). the South Sea Company, which traded with 
Spanish America. Their piirpo.=o was collective liargaiiimg with native 
rulers for trading rights, and collective arrangements for the protec- 
tion of their .shipping and wares. 

Other countries had similar orgnni.sations, hut the only serious 
rival to the East India Conijumy in India was the French Compa(ptir 
dcs Judes. Each had “factories” (i.e. fortified warehouses) at 
Madras, Calcutta and Bomhay, with collectors (mostly natives) uji 
country. About 1740 the French Company began to get ahead of 
the British, owing to the energy of its Governor, Francois Duplci.r. 
The Directors of the two Companies (at home in Europe) were 
anxious not to come to blows, as this would interfere with trade; 
but Dupleix was full of ambitious schemes for oiitrivalling the rival 
Company. lie was particularly active in organising “sejioy” forces. 

"Sepoys” were native soldiers trained by Eurojican olVieers (o use 
European weapons and tactics. 

During the Austrian Succession War (1740-1748) Dupleix and 
Admiral Labourdonnais (though these two were porsonally on very 
bad terms) captured the British trading-station at Madras (1746). 

Jladras was given hack to the British Company by the Treaty of 
Aix, which ended the war. 


No. 151.— COMPARISON BETWEEN FRENCH AND BRITISH 
SETTLEMENTS IN AMERICA. 


Fuencu. 

Population : 60,000. 

Along rivers and lakes. 
Adventurous type — trappers and 
fur-traders. 

No towns (except New Orleans). 

Carefully nursed and controlled 
hy Home Government. 
Administered hy royal officials. 


BaiTisTi. 

Population : 1,500,000. 

Along western sea-board. 

Settled type — farmers, mer- 

chants, plantei-s. 

Townships growing up (especi- 
ally ill New' England). 

Left alone by Home Government 
(except ns to trade regulations). 

Self-governing, with elected as- 
semblies. 


Conditions would give the French an advantage in the opening 
stages of a conflict — their w'ay of life fitted them for irregular warfare, 
and they had no property to protect; whereas the British could not so 
easily leave their shops and farms. 
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Iiitl in (Ik; louff iiin (!\(‘ “roatcr niimliKis iiinl Wfiilth of tiic Pritisli 
cnlnnists ^'avc tiu'iii a liiu pull — i“;pcciul!y wlu-ii Jii'itisli Koa-ponor cut 
ilio I’rcncli o(V finm tlicir mntlicrlaiul. 


Xn. i;72.— T/insoonui. 


’rin; most, imporlniit Froiicli sol tlomonis in Ainci-ica wove aloni,' llio 
St. I.awi'cnfo, l)iil tlio csliiary was flaiikod i)y IJi-ilisii jiossossions — 
Xcwl’oiiiHlland and Xov;i Scotia, wliitdi had liofli l)ocnnio .Itriti.sli hy 
'I’loaty of rtrcidit. To pn)(oct (lu* eiitranco (o (Ids vital wafor- 
hi^diway into Canada, tin; J''ron(di Oov(M'ntiicnt Innlt a croaf fortress 
on Ca])(' Ihcton Island, dcsignd hy Va\ihan, tlu' most fainons military 
('HcintHM- of the day, and named after the Kinj,'. 

ITl'i. — Captured hy British colonists — a brilliant piece of amateur 
.soldii'riiio. 

17 . IS. — Bctiirncd to T'rance (in c\-clian‘:c for Madras) at tlic I’eace 
of .Ai.\. 

(17-10. — Britisli (hn-ernnient. lealisinc )lie jiiiportancc of a 
fortress in that rc;,'ion. built oiic at Halifax. Nova Scotia, to 
rcj)lacc 1 ioiiislionrc.l 

1777. — Britisli attack on Loiiisboni'; fails. 

17:jS. — British attack on a large scale, organised hy Pitt, tinder 
Admiral J;!oscawen and General Amherst (witli Colonel Wolfe ns 
second-in-command) toolt the jtlace, and destroyed it. 


Ifeiiceforth British war.ships could snil ujt the Rt. Lawrence into 
the Insirl of Canada. liosult : Capture of (,)nehee (.17o‘.)). 



'I'liH I’OLITICAL CllABACTIBl 
(170H.]77.‘^). 


OF PITT TllF. F.LBF.ll 


'i'he first slatesmtin who envisaged F)rliinii as an imperial Power. 

d'lie lirst also wlio realised that (he colonies emdd only he kept loyal 
iiy .‘1 maxinnmi grant of self-government — the Jtriton's hirtliright. 


'I’he lirst- statesman who iipproeiatod to tlie full the importance of 
sea-[>otvor. 

The firsL also who realised that tlic be.sl way to use it was to blockade 
enemy llccls in their harbours, thns establishing the maxim of the 
British Kavy that '‘'J'ho first line of defence is the enemy's ports.” 


'J’lio grcntesl organiser and in.spiror of victory in onr Idstory. 

Blit, recklessly extravagant with juihlic money — squandered (he 
national resources hnilt nji by Walpole, 

I'lelesled iiarly govf'rnmenf , manipulation of ‘‘patronage,” and all 
the rest, of tin; business of ‘•h’amily Wliiggery. ” 

All (.he same, he sat, for a ‘‘.Pocket. Borough” given liim by a rich 
relative — Old Sanim, where there were no voters at all. 



Believed in the “Patriot King" ideal of Holingbroke. 

With the proviso that the royal power should he exercised h\ a 
iiiiiiister with the support of puhiii; opinion — such as himself. 

A man of stainless private cbnrnctor — refused perquisites alnaxs 
before accepted by men in bis position. 

But rather given (o “posing" — playing a pari (o impro';., ]ii'(i]i!e. 
i^faeaulay says of liim tliat In; was llic one U'ally great man m lie-toiy 
wlio lacked simplicity of eliaraefer. 

Xo man ever swayed men's minds In orators mfus' than Ih> did. 
tlpponents feared his tongue as if it were a lethal weaimn. 

Bat ho was not a good eollengiic — he insisted on dommatiiig everv- 
hody ho caiiio in enntaet with — reseiiled nrgament or discu.sMon— 
regarded opposition as intoler.ihle. X'o "tni-l," no ''give-and-take. ” 

Xn. ir.}.— BUri'TSll INDIA: II. lUmKRT t'LlVF, (IT-jM-lTOO). 

Dupleix, chagrined at having to give back Madras (NluO), developed 
a new lino of activity. Tlic Mogul Bnijiire (Mobanimedan emperors 
ruling at Delhi) was now breaking up — local rulers bad become practi- 
cally independent — many disputes among tliem. By using “sepoy" 
forces to make the. weaker of two candiilatos Nawnh of tlio Carnatic 
(17‘10) Dupleix liimsolf got control over tlie jirovince. 'I'hc former 
Nawab was shut up with a British garrison at 'J'richinopoli. The 
]'last India Company tlircatcncd with extim-lion. 

Ci.ivn’s Ftit.S'r Smut, ik Tndi.v (ITdil-lTrdl). — Robert Clive, who bad 
gone out ns a clerk in Ibc Comjumy’s service, obtained jiermissiou 
from tbe Governor to take a force — not to relieve Triebinopoli directly, 
but to divide tbe enomy’.s forces by an ntlnck on .Irrot (175]), tbe 
new Nawab 's capital. Completely' succe.ssful : .Ai'cot captured with 
five hundred men — Triebinopoli relieved — Arcot licld against tremen- 
dous counter-attack. 

Other successes followed. Pro-Freneb Nawab replaced by n pro- 
Britisb one. Madras made safe. British prestige raised greatly in 
eyes of Indians. Dupleix recalled in disgrace. Clive received with 
great distinction by Directors and ministors in England. 

Clivo was a remarkable example of sheer genius in warfare— “a 
heaven-born general"; he had no regular military training. 

Cr.ivK’s Secokd Scklu in' Tn'dia (17.'iG-17f)0). — Beturned ns Gover- 
nor. Arrived at Madras (with squadron under Admiral M^nlson to 
put down pirates preying on Company’s shipping) just in time to bear 
of “Black Hole’’ atrocity (§ 220). AVent on with AYatson to Bengal. 
Compelled tbe Nawab (Snraja Dowlnb) to make restitution. Seven 
Years’ AVar begun — Nawab plotting with French to oust East India 
Company from Bengal. Clive entered into counterplot against him. 
Plasscy (1757). Briti.sb nominee became Nawab — dependent on East 
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India Company, which lionccforth controlled government of Bengal. 

Erench army under Daily arrived, hut was cut oil from support by 
Bi'itish sen-])ower. Defeated by Sir ICyre Coote at Wandctvas'ji 
(17(30). French power wiped out in southern India as in Bengal. 

But all this did not loom very large in the eyes of Indians as a 
whole. Of the hundreds of thousands avIio took part in the mighty 
batUo of Pimipal (1701) hclween Mahrattas and Afghans, verj' few 
had even heard of what ficemed like petty squabbles between a few 
hundreds of white men. 


Cnivr.’s Tiiiiii) Srnnn ik India (17G;»-17GG). 

'J’he situation in Bengal became terribly complicated. Nawab ruled 
under unofiicial control of (he Company, whose odicials therefore had 
])ower without responsihility. Wliolcsale corruption, native merchants 
ruined h}- unfair trading privileges; Great ^fogiil i)rovoked to attack 
and defeated at Burnr (17(31). 

Clivo sent out to organise the government of Bengal. Established 
a dual system : Nawab to rule, Company to collect revenue. Cor- 
ruption and unfair trading privileges abolished. Oudh became a 
depondont state, supporting a brigade of the Company’s sepoys. The 
I^fogul restored, but henceforth under the Company’s thumb. 

The Company was thus dki'jnitkey r.sTAni.isnED as a Rulinu 
Powren, AS weij. as an Oucanis.vtion foi! Trade. 


No. lou.— THE TWO 3\riD-CENTUR Y WARS. 

War of the .\ustrian Seccession (1740-1748). 

England and .Austria verRus France and Prussia. 

(England fights France for colonics and trade; Austria fights 
Prussia for Silesia.) 

Chief haiilcs fought hg England : Def tingen (1743); Fontenoy 
(1745); Cullodon (174G); Louisbourg captured (1745); Madras lost 
(174G). 

Treat ij of Ai.e-la-ChapcUc (1748): Prussia retained Silesia; Louis- 
bourg exchanged for Madras. 

Between 1748 and 175G a “diplomatic revolution’’ took place. 
Kaunitz (Austrian Chancellor) makes alliance with France (and after- 
wards Russia and Saxony) against Prussia. Frederick TI and George II, 
both seeing danger ahead for their dominions, both deserted by former 
allies, come together — Convention of U'cRtniinsIcr (17.5(3). Unofficial 
struggle going on all the time in India (Arcot, 175'2) and America 
(Braddock’s defeat, 1755). 

SEVtw Years’ War (175G-17G3). 

Britain and Prussia versus France and Austria. 

(As before, England fights France for c.olonies and trade; Austria 
fights Prussia for Silesia.) 


TiiH siiVjr.i\ yi-:Ai!S' war 


•(nr. 

Chief haUlcs fought hij England: Arinoirn lost (ITrC.): Plnsscy 
(17/57); Fort Uiiquosiio (1758); Lngos. /\fiiulcii, (Jtiohoo, (Jiiihpmn 
(1759); ‘Wnudowush (17(30). 

Tiratg of Pariti (170.‘3). Freiicli ousted fioiii Indiii nnd .\nicricn; 
.^’dcsiii dclinitely I’rnssiiin. 

No. 15(3.— SEA-POWER IN Till', SEVJ’.N YlCAliS' WAR. 

Tliis Wiis the fir.st wnr in wliicli (under Pitt’s dircetioii) the maxim 
was applied, “Tlic f’lr.st line of defence is the enemy’s ports.” 

Sca-powrr prevented the invasion of England (Entiles of Engos nnd 
Qiiiboron, 1759), nnd onnhh'd Pitt, to strip the eoimtry of troops for 
foreign e.xpeditions. 

Sea-power cnahled Wolfe to capture Quebec. 

It would have hecn impossible to take troops to Quebec nnd main- 
tain them there except by the Navy (Admiral Saunders — navigation 
of the St. Lawrence a remarkable piece of seamanship). French- 
Canadians deprived of all support from I’rancc (on which they were 
dependent for everything) by JJrilish commaml of the sea. 

Sca-power enabled Clive to win at PlanKcg (support of AdmirnI 
Watson essGiitinl to his plans). Later, when the I'Vench innnngcd 
to send an army under I/ally to India, Eritish sen-power cut liiin off 
from supporf^ — mndo liis position hopeless, led to his defeat at 
Wandewash (1700). 

No. 157.-~TIIE FA]\riLy COMPACT. 

An nllianco between France nnd Spain, both sovereigns being 
Bourbons. 

The War of the Spanish Succession had been fought by Powers 
which feared that a French prince on the Spanish throne would lend 
to the two countries being practicallj’ united. This Fade de Famitlc 
seemed to justify these fears. 

First made in 1733, when Walpole’s refusal to support Louis XV 
in his dynastic ‘‘War of the Polish Succession” compelled Floury 
to seek support elsewhere (§ 202). 

This practically ended the close co-operation between Fleury and 
Walpole. 

Rcneived in 1743, when Spain was engaged in the ‘‘Jenkins’ Ear 
War” with England. 

This was what AValpolo anticipated when he made his famous 
remark about wringing hands and ringing hells (§ 205). 

Renewed in 1761, when France was in desperate straits in the 
Seven Years’ AYar. 
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Pitt, gcttiii" adviuu-c iiifonnntion of tlii.s renewal, wanted to antici- 
jiato SpninV iloplaratioii of war. Genr^n-, Ill’s r(>fiisnl led Pitt lo 
resipi tlTOl) ‘2dl). 

Ji'rnrirril !n 177H, wlnni ]'’)iinfe went to the sii))|)orl of the Anierl- 
raiis. < 

8))airi joined in too. from the same iiKitive — lioiiing to recover losses 
in the 8cven Years’ Y'nr (j 231'). 


Xo. 158.— (’IL\Il.U''ri':ii O]-’ CKOltGK 111. 

fn prii'dlc life an estiiiiiihle, soiiiewhiil (■oniinoii]»lace per.soii. Pe- 
s]iL’e(!ihle in iiiornis: siiM])le and lioinelv in his tastes; t;f)urageons 
anti spiriteil ; hartl-worlnng and duly-doing; self-controlled, pious 
and jtatriolic. 

lint at: a ruler his faults were many and grievous : a lialf-educaled. 
stupid, ohstinate egotist. Always fjuito sure that lie was right, and 
that anyhody who o]iposed him must he eitlier a fool or a rascal — or 
a combination of both, ttuile unahle lo sf;o anyhody else’s jitiinl of 
vi(‘w. No sense of humour. 

His one mental gift was a sort of low cunning — an insight into the' 
baser side of human nature- — which made him an e.xpert in the “dirty 
wtirh’’ of eighteenth-ctuitury politics. Hence his success in organ- 
ising “The King’s J’rionds,’’ and getting the better of the ^Vhigs 
after a long and hitter struggle. 

Xo. 150.— HOW TIIK CONNKCTION WITH HANOVEP AF- 
FECTED BRITAIN. 

It gave new Continental marhets. osjiecially through Bremen 
(acquired by George with the helj) of the British Navy — § 109). 

II led io parlieipaiion in ihc Aitalriaa Sucressioii IFar (17-10-8), 
owing to George IT being a jirince of the Emjiire. and therefore 
feeling a sjiecial loyalty lo the House of Ha})shurg. 

]f led io parlieipuiion hi the Seven I'rar.s’ ll'nr (1757-03). — George 
11 made the Convention of Westminster (§ 213) with Prussia in 
order to have Frederick's sui)port against a threatened attack by 
l^ranco on Hanover. 

No. 160.— METHODS OF GhIOHGE HI. 

An indispensable i^reliminary : to break up the immensely power-^ 
ful and popular Pitt-Newcastlc ^Ministry which was winning the 
Seven Years’ "War; and ns a corollary of this, to bring that war to an 
end as soon as possible. 

Ho took back the royal “patronage” into his own hands, and used 
it (ns the Whigs had done) to build up a party devoted to “the hand 
that fed them” : The King's Friends — not his i)ersonal friends, but 
men who voted as he told them in Parliament. 
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Wilkes being elected for Middlesex (one of the few constituencies 
where popularity counted), the King caused the Grafton Ministry to 
declare the election void. Fresh election — frantic excitement — 
Wilkes elected again — election again declared invalid — process re- 
peated a third time — his opponent now declared elected though h'i 
only got three hundred votes to Wilkes's three thousand. 

This episode raised the question: Is it for the electors or for the 
ITouso of Conunoiis to decide who shall represent a constituency in 
Parliament •? 

Wilkes again arrested and sentenced to iniprisoninent; hut this 
persecution only made him the more po])ular. While in jn'ison he 
was elected an Alderman of the City of London, and Avhen he came 
out ho was greeted with n torchlight procession, etc. 

lie was allowed to take his seat in 3774, and Avas no more heard of. 

Thk Kino’s viNnicTivn.vKSs knaulku this woktiilkss iiascal to 
rosr. AS A maiityh and ciiami'ion of i.iiuutTY. 


No. 1G3.— DURKE’S THOUGHTS ON THE VIIESHNT DJS- 
CONTENTS (1770). 

A pamphlet calling upon public men and the nation to combine 
against “a faction ruling by the private instruction of the Court 
against the general sense of the people"; a defence of the Rocking- 
ham Whigs against the King’s ‘‘non-party’’ plan put into ojieration 
by the ‘‘Chatham-Grafton’’ Ministry (§ 220 ). 

‘‘Where men are not acquainted with each other’s principles, nor 
at all practised in their mutual liahiludes and dispositions by joint 
efi'orts in business, it is evidonth’ impossilile that they can act a 
public part with uniformity, perseverance or eflicicncy. . . . When bad 
men combine, tho good must associate; else they will fall, one by 
one, an unpitied sacrifice in a contemptible struggle.’’ 

No. 104.— THE LETTERS OF “JUNIUS" (1069-70). 

“Junius" was the pseudonym of the Avritor of a series of letters to 
the Morning Advertiser, attacking in the most trenchant and bitter 
style the King’s upsetting of the Constitution. 

Who Avroto them? Nobody knows. They haA'c been attributed to 
forty ditferent men. Tho most probable author Avas Sir Philip Francis, 
who later did so much to obstruct the AA’oi'k of Wanen Hastings in' 
India (N1G8). 

They attracted much attention and comment; hut in the long run 
their violence produced reaction in tho King’s faA''our, and helped 
him to form tho North Ministry. The folloAving extract is typical of 
tho AAudter’s trick of insulting tho King AAdiile seeming to speak of 
him Avith respect. It is addressed (nominally) to Grafton. 
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“The profound respect I bear to the gracious prince who governs 
this country with no less honour to himself than satisfaction to his 
subjects will save you from a multitude of reproaches. While I re- 
member his sacred eharacter, I cannot call you the meanest and 
basest fellow in the kingdom. I protest, my Lord, I do hot think 
so. You will have a dangerous rival to that kind of fame as long as 
there is a man living who thinks you worthy of his confidence. . . .” 


No. 165.— POINTS OF VIEW IN 

George III 

The British people are subject to 
King and Parliament just as much 
if they are Ih-ing in the colonies as 
if they were living at home. 

The National Debt has been piled 
up on the home Britons, for a war to 
make you secure from French ag- 
gression — we do not ask you to pay 
any of that. But we are now obliged 
garrison the hinterland, and we 
ask you to pay half the cost of that. 

Why don’t j’ou get together and 
devise some method of voluntary 
contribution, since you object to the 
proposed taxation? 

The duties and the trade regula- 
tions which we have imposed are 
designed for the benefit of the Em- 
pire as a whole. 


The taxation which we have now 
imposed is not oppressive — it only 
works out at a few shillings a head 
per annum. 


THE AMERICAN DISPUTE. 

The AxrERic.\NS 

Yes, but it is our own colonial 
Pai'liainents that we are subject to; 
they are far less corrupt and far 
more representative than the one at 
Westminster. 

That is all very welt ; but we are 
not, and cannot be, represented in 
the Parliament at Westminster. 
The foundation of political liberty is 
“No Taxation without Representa- 
tion.” Wo owe it to our ancestors 
and our descendants to stand by 
this sacred principle. 

The Colonies are not united, and 
do not want to be. And how would 
such a tax be voluntary, if we only 
submitted to it from fear of com- 
pulsion ? 

We have never resisted any tax 
designed merely to regulate trade. 
All the same, your regulations bene- 
fit you much more than us — espe- 
cially that which prevents us from 
establishing our own manufactures. 

That is not the point — the point 
is the principle of No Taxation etc. 
Besides, this is probably only the 
thin end of the wedge. 


No. 166.— THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE (4tli July 
1776). 

When in the course of human events it hecomes necessary for one 
people to dissolve the political bonds which have connected them with 
one another, and to assume among the powers of the earth the separate 
and equal station to which the laws of nature and of nature’s God 
entitle them, a decent respect to the opinions of mankind requires that 
they should declare the causes which impel them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalien- 
able rights; that among the-se are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
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happincRK; that to Bociirc those rights, governments arc instituted 
among men, deriving their just powers from the consent of tlie 
governed; that whenever any form of government becomes destrui'- 
tive of these ends, it is tl\c right of tlie people to alter or abolish ii, 
and. to institute a new government, laying its foundation on sueli 
princi])!es and organising its powers in swell form, as to them 
seem most likely to effect their safety and haiipincss. d 

Such has been tlic patient sutferanec of these colonies; and sucli is 
now the necessity wliich constrains them to alter their former system 
of government. The liistory of the present Jving of Great Britain i« 
a history of repeated injuries and usurpations, all having, in direct 
olijeef, tlio estaldishment of an absolute tyranny over these States, 
'.I’o prove this, let facts be sulunitted to a candid world. 

Thru folloma a linl nj alleged aciit of lyravuy coiuviided hy ihe 
(Inecriniicut against the colonists. 

We, therefore, the representatives of the United States of America, 
in general Congress asscmliled, appealing to the supreme Judge of the 
world for the rectitude of our intentions, do solemnly publish and 
declare that these united eolonies arc and ought to be. Free and 
Independent States; that they are alisolvcd from all allegiance lo 
tho British Crown, and that all political connection between tliem and 
the State of Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally dissolved. . . 

. - 1 * • 

This Declaration is one of the most important documents in icorhi- 
hislnry, for it iras the first definite expression of the view that the 
will of the people is the source of political power — the foundation of 
democracy. 


11)7.— AVIJY TlfK 
BICNU.FNOE. 


AAIEinCANS WON* THE WAR OF IXDE- 


^fi) Geographical reasons — the distance of the scene of operations 
from Great Britain; the vast area of it; its forests, swamps, rivers; 
its lack of any vital centre to strike at. 

New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Charleston — all the chief towns — 
fell into British hands, without making any appreciable difference to 
the position. 

(2) Lack of any cominander of genius to pit against Washington. 

Burgoync, Howe, Clinton, Cornwallis were all capable commanders, 
but lacked tho touch of genius required lo surmount these obstacles. 

V,.. (3) George III tried to conduct the campaigns from London — in 
complete ignorance of local conditions. 

This was really the cause of the Saratoga disaster; divided conn-" 
sols. (One of his leading ministers thought Nova Scotia was an 
island 1) 

(4) The employment of German troofis — “Hessians” — which greatly 
embittered the Americans. 

Tho British peojile, though convinced that the Americans were in 
the wrong, did not like the idea of lighting against them, and would 
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iiol come forward to serve (most regiments were far below fighting 
strength when the war began). The King was therefore compelled to 
hire troops from Germanj-. 

Bdt George avould ruoDABLY have avon in spite of all the 

\t|J'VE HANDICAPS, BUT FOR 

!(y) The loss of sea-poAA’er, AA'hen France, Spain and Holland de- 
clared Avar. Their combined fleets n-ere double the strength of 
Britain’s. The British Navy had been allowed to fall into neglect 
since the fall of Pitt, and it Avas now' mishandled by Lord SandAvich, 
the First Lord of the Admiralty (§ 233). The League of Armed 
Neutrality (§ 231) added to the difficulties of the Fleet. 

No. 168.— BRITISH INDIA : III. WARREN HASTINGS (1774- 
1785). 

CliA'e’s Dual System in Bengal broke down almost at once. Naw'ab 
succeeded by a child; Company appoints a regent — Mohammed Eeza 
Khan. Company cannot collect the reA-enue; appoints a native to do 
it — Mohammed Eeza Khan ! So the CA’ils of poAver without responsi- 
bilit}' return. Profits absorbed by dishonest officials. Home Govern- 
ment expects Company to pay a big subsidy — out of revenue extorted 
as taxes from the Avretched nath'es. Famine destroys a third of the 
population. Danger threatened from the Mahrattas, now the dominant 
Hindu people in India. Company almost bankrupt. 

Warren Hastings (1732-1818), aa'Iio already had some experience of 
Indian administration under (^live, appointed to the Herculean task 
of clearing up the mess. Became Gov'ernor-General , 1774. He (1) 
organised a uniform system of law courts, and the codification of 
Indian Law'; (2) made a new assessment of land values, for taxation 
purposes; (3) arranged a uniform sj'stem of commercial dues, com- 
pensating those Avho had hitherto made illicit profits from them ; 
(4) arranged for the Vizier of Oudh to maintain a force of the Com- 
pany’s troops, as a buhvark against the Mahrattas. 

MeanAA'hile, a Government Committee in London had been con- 
sidering reports of recent misgovernment in India. They noAv pro- 
duced North’s Eegulating Act. (1) The Comiiany Ai'as to consult 
the Government on all important political matters. (2) There Avas 
to be a Supreme Court of English Judges, administering English 
LaAV. (3) The Governor of Bengal (Hastings) Avas henceforth to be 
Governor- General, w'ith control OA'er the Compan3'’s affairs in Madras 
,^Ad Bombay. (4) He Avas to have the assistance of a- Council of 
aour — all Avith equal A'otes. 

This Avas the beginning of the GoA'ernment’s intervention in Indian 
affairs. 

One of the Councillors sent out imder the Act Avas Philip Francis 
(“Junius”?), AA'ho came out convinced that Hastings and all other 
officers of the Company w'ere corrupt oppressors. He aa-oii over tAVO 
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other members to the same view. Tims for two important years 
Hastings’ work of reform was hampered at every turn. Then one 
,of the Oj^position died, and Hastings regained control hy means of 
the chairman’s casting vote. 

One of the objects of the French in joining in the Wai*. of Ameri- 
can Independence %vas to recover their lost position in India. They 
stirred up trouble for the British among the Mahratta princes and 
sent out a fleet under Admiral Suffren. Critical situation of Hastings : 
a great confederacy of !Mahratta princes, Hyder Ali of Mysore, and 
the Nizam of Hyderabad, was formed to drive the British into the 
sea; French help coming; not a chance of support from home (the 
Government’s hands too full). Superb energy and resource, (a) He 
sent one army to save Bomba}-, another to save Madras, (h) He 
seized all the ports, so that the French fleet was useless, (c) By 
skilful diplomacy he broke up the hostile confederacy, (d) His 
arrangements led to the defeat of Hyder Ali at Porto Novo (1781) by 
Sir Eyre Cooto. 

At the end of the 7var, the Company had gained no fresh territory, 
hvt the fact that it had held its own gave it enormously enhanced 
prestige. 

Watirkn Hastings was the GnE.\TEST “rno-coNSDii” that the 
British race has produced. t . 


No. 169.— HOW BRITAIN’S EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY WARS 
WERE TRADE-WARS. 

“The IT'nr of Jenhins' Ear'' (1739) with Spain began owing to 
disputes about the rights of British merchants to trade with the 
Spanish colonies. 

The IT'ar of the Austrian Succession (1740-1748). — The hostility be- 
tween England and Franco was mainly due to rivalry in India and 
America; and the interest of the Government in both these countries 
was the desire for markets for British goods. 

The Seven Years' TFar (1756-1763) was practically a continuation 
of the above. 

The TFar of American Independence (1775-1783). — The dispute 
with the colonies had its roots in the commercial restrictions imposed 
on them in the interest of home merchants and manufaettn-ers. And 
when France and Spain joined in it was in the ho])e of wresting from 
Britain some of her gains in the last war — especially the West Indies, 
so valuable for sugar products. 


No. 170.— THE GORDON RIOTS (1780). 

An ebullition of anti-Catholic feeling. — An Act had been passed 
giving Catholics certain rights as citizens, on condition that they 
took an oath of allegiance. Lord George Gordon, a fanatical Pro- 
testant, organised a procession to present a. petition to Parliament 
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to demaucl its I’epeal. A mob joined in, and got out of hand, burning 
homes of Catholics. This turned into a riot, in which prisons were 
destroyed, prisoners released, a considerable part of London burned 
down, and liquor stores raided. 

The magistrates seemed paralj'sed by the crisis; but the King 
t^ame to the rescue — called in the soldiers and quelled the riots — two 
Ijundred people being killed in the process. Drastic but neeessai'y 
— saved much further damage and loss of life. 

George’s nerve and courage greatly increased people’s respect for 
him. 


No. 171.— PROGRESS IN AGRICULTURE DURING THE CEN- 
TURY. 

So long as the population remained practically what it had been in 
the Middle Ages, the old-fashioned methods of farming sufficed. But 
with the development of commerce and manufactures (N146) town 
populations increased and there was a constantly growing demand for 
increased farm products to feed them. These circumstances stimu- 
lated pioneers to improve agricultural methods. 

t 

Jethro Tull (1674-1741) (Prosperous Farm, Hungerford) devised 
methods of sowing in rows instead of broadcast. This allowed of 
hoeing — better crops and economy of seed. Wrote a book : Horsc- 
hoeing Industry (1733). 

Lord Townshcnd (1674-1738) (Rainham, Norfolk). — Gave up politics 
owing to quarrel with his relative Walpole (§ 203), retired to his 
estate and devoted himself to experimental farming. By deep plough- 
ing he turned barren wastes into fruitful soil. Abolished the fallow 
year of the old three-field system, and adopted a four-year rotation 
• —wheat, roots, barley, clover. Increased the size of turnips, thus 
providing winter feed for cattle. 

Hitherto most of the cattle had been slaughtered in the autumn, 
when the grass failed. The increased cattle population increased 
supplies of manure to fertilise the land. 


Robert Bakeivcll (1725-1795) (Dishley Farm, Leicestershire). — The 
pioneer of the scientific breeding of sheep and cattle, to provide more 
meat. Greatly increased their size. Developed winter feeding where 
Toumshend left off. By the time of his death the meat supply of the 
.^ountry had doubled, and Britain had established a reputation for 
^stock-breeding which it has kept ever since. 

An interest in scientific- agriculture became fashionable, and George 
III set an example by having a part of Windsor Great Park turned 
into an experimental farm. But the improved methods did not become 
' really profitable until the Industrial Revolution caused the growth of 
large town-populations. 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS ON PEEIOD VII 


^ 1. Shoiv how the policy of the Whigs helped to establish the Hanoverian 
^ dynasty on the throne. (KrfJB ’30.) 

2. Account for the successful establishment of the Hanoverian dynasty 
, in and after 1714. ' (lm ’25.) 

V'-'S. In what way.s were the British Constitution affected by the substitu- 
tion of the Hanoverian for the Stuart dynasty? (oc ’30, lgs ’20, ’23.) 

4. Account for the political supremacy of the Whig Party under the first 

two Georges. (kujb ’31, lm ’20.) 

5. In what way were the powers of George I and George II different 

from those of their immediate predecessors? (d ’31.) 

6. How was the foreign policy of England affected by the accession of 

the Hanoverian dynasty? (lm ’24.) 

\.-'7. What circumstances led to the rise and what to the fall of Walpole? 

(lm ’23, oc ’30.) 

‘.-''8. What advantages did England gain from the long rule of Walpole? 

(oc ’30, LGS ’31, CWB ’32.) 

• 9. How far is it true to say that Walpole was a successful but unscru- 
pulous statesman? (OL ’23.) 

sf-o. Show how Cabinet government developed under George I and 
George II. (kujb ’30.) 

11. What were the chief points in Scottisli In'story in the reigns of 
George I and George II? ' (oc ’27.) 

Account for the failure of the rebellions of 1715 jind 1745^. 

(lm ’3i, oc"’’31~ D ’31.) 

13. What conditions favoured the Jacobite Eebellion of 1745? (nujb ’32.) 

14. What main principles guided English foreign policj', 1714-1760? 

- (oc ’29.) 

15. “England settled down to commercialism.’’ Is that a fair criticism of 

the first half of the eighteenth century? Give reason for your answer. 
‘16. Give an account of the part played by IDngland in the Austrian Succes- 
sion War. What was our chief reason for entering into the war, and 
why has the Treaty of Aix been described as “merely a truce”? 

(OL ’30.) 

17. Point out the good and evil results of the long period of Whig ascen- 

dancy in the eighteenth century. (ol ’30.) 

18. Give an account of the Methodist movement and indicate its results. 

(cl ’30.) 

19. “The task of John Wesley and the elder Pitt was to counteract the 

?, , bad effects of Walpole’s ministry.” Comment. (cl'''32.) 

v20. Explain the causes of the Seven Years’ War. ' (oc ’27.) 

21. What progress had been made bj' England and France in the colonisa- 

lion of North A?nerica bv the beginning of the iSeven Years’ War? 

(lm ’24.) 

22. Compare the power and- possessions of England in North America 

before and after the Seven Years’ War. (oc ’23.) 

'--23. “A glorious success until 1761, and then failure.” Do you agree with 
this estimate of the career of Chatham? (CL ’30.) 

, 24. Show how Pitt in the Seven Years’ War made good his boast that 

he would conquer French America in Germany. (cwB ’32.) 
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25. Show the importance of sea-power in the Seven Years’ War. 

- (T, ’32, 00 ’21, nos ’324 

“William Pitt the elder was in character and in 2 ’olicy a great con- 
trast to Eobert Walpole.” Discuss this statemenf., illustrating your 
answer by reference to historical events. (oc ’27.) 

27. Analyse the causes of the discontent that prevailed in, either Scotland 

or Ireland in the first half of the eighteenth century. (uw ’32,;' • 

28. England fought France during the eighteenth century *for the markets 

of the world. Illustrate this from the wars of the period and the 
treaties that concluded them, 

22, How do you account for the success of the English in India during 
the eighteenth century? • (lm ’31.) 

30. State the principles by which our colonial policy was guided in the 

period 1714-1783. (oc ’27.) 

31. Do 3 ’ou consider that England’s possession of Hanover during the 

eighteenth century was on the whole advantageous to her? Sup- 
port your answer by referring to definite facts. (lgs ’23.) 

32. To what extent can the accession of George IH be considered a land- 

mark in English history? (lm ’25.) 

33. How did George III carry out the advice, “George, be a King!”? 

(oc ’32, LM ’31.) 

31. By what methods did George III destroy the power of tlie Whigs? 

(oil ’27.) 

^ ,.-35. Why is it not true to say that George HI, in seeking to rule as well,, 

as reign, was not trying to restore the Stuart despotism? (cl ’32.) 

3G. What events do you associate with the name of John Wilkes? 

(oc ’27, D ’31.) . 

37. Show how England obtained control of Canada, and why she retained 
. . it when the American colonies were lost. (cl ’32.) 

' S8. Give some account of the causes that led to the revolt of the American 

• , colonies. ■ (oc ’21.) 

39. Show that there were faults on both sides in the disputes that led to 

tho War of American Independence. (n ’31, OL ’32.) 

40. Give an account of tho work of the British Navy during tho War of 

V American Independence. (nujb ’30.) 

■ 41. Could tho colonists have won the War of Independence without ex- 
ternal help? (oc ’29.) 

V' 42. How far is it justifiable to blame Grenville, Groton and North for 
bringing about the revolt of the American colonies? (OL ’29.) 

43. Compare the international situation of England in 1763 and 1783. 

(oc ’30.) 

44. Explain the success of tho American colonists in gaining independence. 

What were the effects of the struggle on the British Empire? 

(LJt ’22, LGS ’31, NUJB ’32.) 

^ 45. Account for the success of Great Britain in the Seven Years’ War and 
her failure in the War of American Independence. (lm ’26.) 

46. Outline tho changes in English agriculture during the eighteenth C 

century. (nujb ’30, ’32, oc ’30.) 

47. What do you know of (1) town life, and (2) country life, during^ the 

eighteenth centui'y? (oi* ’30.) 

48. Describe the situation in India in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 

tury, and the course of events which made necessary the passing of 
tho Eegulating Act in 1773. (lm ’32.) 
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Ai ilic moment u'hcn tliiK Period ojicnt>, Britain’ff forhincs 
were at the lotccui point they had reached for ccnliiricft. A 
yreat eoalition of European Powers, jealous of her conquests 
in the Seven Years' ll'ar, had enabled her Ameriean coloriists 
to gain their independence, she hod lost her self-rcs]>ect , and 
was on the venje of national banhruptetj. Foreiyn statesmen 
judyed that her greatness was at an end. Yet by the time the 
Period closed her position among the. nations was higher and 
her xceallh greater than ever before, and she had laid the 
^foundations of another overseas Empire. 

In the interim her long contest with Eranee had culminated 
in tiro great wars. She entered upon the first to combat the 
ideas of the French Itecolutiou ; but the. second was a war of 
self-defence against the greatest military genius in the history 
of Europe. That she emerged successful from the struggle 
was largely due to the fact that during these years she had the 
services of her most famous statesman, her greatest sailor, and 
her most successful soldier; but even more telling factors in the 
long run- were the steadfast spirit of the nation- and the rapid 
progress of the Industrial llcvolution, which provided her with 
“the sinews of war.” 


CIIAPTKK LIII 


EFFECTS OF THE l.OSS OF Ai\IERICA 
. 1782-1784 

§ 234. Tjih Eadik. — Let us sum U 2 ) tlic: i)olilical silualion as it 
aj^peared to George HI when the Capitulation of Yorktown 
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(October 1781) compelled him io accept the- resignation of 
Lord North. From the moment of his accession in ^1760 he 
had set himself to restore the power of the monarch 3 ^ He did 
not seek to deprive Pailiament of the control over taxatio’^L-^ 
and legislation which had been guaranteed to it by the Eevo-'i' 
lution of 1688-1689 (N130); but he believed that the King 
ought to aj^iDoint the jMinislers and have the general direction 
of policy. The great ^Vhig families had taken advantage of 
the weak position of the first two Georges to take this control 
into their own hands. They had kei^t a hold over Parliament 
bj^ means of “j^atronage” — the power of granting places and 
pensions — which those kings had jilaced in their hands as the 
price of their supi)ort. George III, being free from the danger 
of “Jaeobitism, ” had determined to reverse all this. After 
ten years of struggle with the AVhig “dans” (§§ 223-225) he 
had succeeded in placing in power a Prime IMinister after his.;i 
own heart — Lord North — a Toiy who acted as his agent in 
conducting the Government, and used the “j^atvonage” io 
ensure the support of a party of “King’s Friends” in Parlia- 
ment. If George and North had crushed the American revolt, 
their view of the Constitution might have prevailed indefi- 
nitely; but — partly by bad luck and partly by bad judgment — 
their rule had ended in disaster. 

Though the Whig Opposition in Parliament had attacked 
the King’s i)olicy towards the Americans (as, indeed, theA- had 
attacked everything else that North’s Government did or did 
not do), tlie nation as a whole had supported him throughout 
the quarrel; but when the war developed into a struggle with 
half the Powers of Europe, and dragged on year after j^ear 
to tlie ruin of overseas trade and the doubling of .the National 
Debt, i^ublic oinniqn had veered round. Even the “King’s 
Friends,” with their pockets stuffed with roj^al guineas, could 
no longer support the j^olicy which had brought the country’s 
pride so low.' So North had to resign, and King George, to 
iiis bitter chagrin, was foi’ced to call back to office the “Family 
Wliigs” under Lord Bockingham, 
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§ 235. The Hockixgiiam Whigs. — But the Whigs wore no 
longer so powerful as they had been in the first decade of the 
reign. Their lender, Lord Rocldiujham , though a high-minded 
man, had never shown any capacity as a statesman, and his 
"vigour was now sapped by ill-health. The dominant figure 
among them was Cltorlcs James Fox (1740-1S0G), a gonial 
personality, a whole-hearted lover of liberty, and a brilliant 
debater, but a devotee of the fashionable follies of the daj’ — 
hard drinking and high gambling (X1T9). The party was 
supplied with brains by Editiuad Buvhc (1729-1797), as ardent 
a Liberal as Fox, and a profound thinker on ])olitical ques- 
tions, but a man with little ju-actical experience of the business 
of government (N178). Lastly, there was a distinct group 
led by Lord Shelburne (1737-1805), who was a disciple of the 
late Lord Chatham, and therefore not so bent on undermining 
; the royal power as the Foxites were. 

Their twenty years “in the wilderness’’ had purified the 
Whigs’ ideals. The evils of political bribery, which their prede- 
cessors had exercised for fifty years, came home to them 
since the King had turned the tables on them by taking it 
into his own hands. They came into office determined to do 
something to make such methods impossible for the future. 
As soon as they got into office they carried through an Econo- 
mical Reform Bill (1783), devised by Burke and sponsored by 
Fox. ]\Iuch of the King’s hold over the Commons had been 
due to his practice of giving Government contracts to his 
“Friends,” and to the fact that a tenth of the voters of the 
country were revenue officers who were dependent on him for 
employment. The Bill made all Government contractors ineli- 
gible for Parliament, and deprived revenue officers of their votes. 
( ' But George III, though a man of limited cajiacity in other 
directions,' was an adept at the shady tricks of political life, 
and was particularly skilful in playing on the weaker side of 
human nature. He dexterously widened the breach between 
Fox and Shelburne bj’ favouring the latter at the expense of the 
former. The climax came when, on the death of Bocldngham 
15 
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.(July 1782), lie appointed Shelburne as Prime Minister. Fox 
and Burke resigned — rwhich was exactly what the wilj' King, 
wanted them to do. 


§ 236. Shelburne and "The Infamous Coalition." — The' 
new Prime Minister was a man of enlightened ideas and marked 
ability; but he had a sly, underhand manner that made people 
distrust him. As we have mentioned before, he had been a 
follower of Chatham, and he appointed the second son of the 
great minister as his Chancellor of the Exchequer. The young 
William Pitt (1759-1806) was onl^^ twenty-three years old; but 
he had been brought iqi by his father to be a statesman, and 
had already made a mark in Paidiament as an able debater, 
and as a singularly level-headed, self-controlled jmung man. 

The chief achievement of the Shelburne Ministry was the 
Peace of Versailles (1783). The King hoped up to the last thatj- 
the Americans 'would be content with something short of com- 
lilete independence; but his hopes proved vain. On the other 
hand, Kodney’s defeat of the French fleet at the jBatfle of the 
Saints (1782), and Eliott’s successful defenc 5 _..o.f Gibraltar 
against the Spaniards, enabled Britain to emerge from the war 
with little further loss. 

But on the Opposition side of the House there were two 
men who were bitterly jealous of Shelburne. Though Fox had 
spent the greater part of his public life in vituperating North 
over the American War, the two men were now united by a 
determination to overthrow the minister who had been pushed 
into power by the King’s favour. Each had a considerable 
personal following in the House. Separately they could do 
nothing against a Ministry that had the support of the "King’s 
Friends," but united they could outvote it. So they joined', 
forces, compelled Shelburne to resign, and forced the King to 
instal them in office. 

The triumj)h of this "Infamous Coalition” was short-lived, 
however. Public opinion was outraged by an alliance between 
extreme Whig and extreme Tory — it looked like a disgusting 
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greed for the sweets of office.' As for George, he was beside 
himself witli rage, and oiienly declared that he would never 
rest until he had contrived to get rid of them. 

The oiiportimity came within a few months, over Fox’s India 
Hill (1783). Recent events ifi India (NIGS) had shown that the 
British Government would have to take control of the provinces 
hitherto ruled by the East India Company. Fox jiroposcd to 
take these duties over, lock, stock and barrel, leaving the 
Comiiany what it had originally been — a mere trading corpora- 
tion. There was much opposition to the measure, for it would 
have enabled the Coalition to entrench themselves in power by 
appointing their supporters to innumerable posts under the 
Indian Government. The King set himself to foment this 
oiiposition bj- ever}- means in his power, and when the Bill 
came before the House of Lords he let the jieers know that ho 
would regard as his enemy any of them who voted for it. 
This message had the desired effect — the measure was rejected. 
Thereupon George demanded the instant resignation of the 
ministers, ordering them to return their seals of office by mes- 
senger, so as to save him the annoyance of a personal interview. 

§ 237. AxoTiinii Williaji Pitt kmerges. — The King would 
not have ventured upon this step if he had not had an alter- 
native Ministry up his sleeve. When this was announced, it 
made the political world gasp with amazement: he appointed 
as Prime Miirister young William Pitt! 

It was a daring move; but it was his last desperate gamble 
to get rid of Fox. Shelburne was imjrossible, owing to personal 
unpopularit}-; and irothing would be lost by giving his J^oung 
supporter a chance. It was an equally bold act for Pitt to 
accept the position, for if he failed his career would be blighted 
at its very outset. And at first it seemed as if failure was in- 
evitable. Fox and his frieirds poured ridicule upon him; with 
the support of the Northites the}’’ could — and did — outvote him 
whenever they liked. Everybody prophesied that the Ministry 
would not' last more than a few weeks. ' 
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■ But the young man held grimly on. It was unconstitutional 
for a Minister to cling to office if repeatedly defeated in the 
House; but he replied that although the Opposition were for 
the time being in a majority, they did not represent the true 
feeling of the nation. When he thought the right moment had 
come, he dissolved Parliament so that a general election might 
enable the countiy to decide between him and them. The 
answer was decisive. Despite the frantic efforts of the Opposi- 
tion, there was a substantial majority in favour of Pitt in the 
new Parliament. 

'■ There were several reasons for his triumph. Firstly, the 
nation was disgusted at the shabby trickery by whicli the Fox- 
Hortli coalition had gained office. Secondly, everybody admired 
Pitt’s courage in standing up to such formidable opponents in 
debate. Thirdly, both Fox and North had in different ways 
played ignoble parts in the recent disasters — ^North had been 
responsible for them, and Fox had rejoiced at them; whereas 
Pitt had opposed the i^olicy which led to the war, but had 
lamented the humiliations which were its outcome. Lastly, the 
very name of PITT was a great asset — it reminded people of 
how his gi'eat father had pulled the country out of a .slough of 
despond, thirty j^ears before, in the face of similar cori‘U2)ti6ns 
and degradations. 

Thus the King could congratulate himself that he had saved 
something from the wreck of his scheme to “Be King’’ (S 224). 
Pitt would not be a Lord North — a sort of Grand Vizier carrying 
out the behests of Sultan George; but at any rate, he would not 
reduce the King to the position of a mere figure-head as the 
Whigs wanted to. For, as a matter of fact, he would always be 
more or less dependent on the Tory members who sat for the 
royal boroughs and the Tory squires who represented the coun- 
ties. On the other hand, the King was equally dependent on 
Pitt as his only safeguard against the detested power of Fox. 

This partnership between King and Minister was destined 
to subsist for twenty years, and to steer the country through 
some of the most critical times in its history. 
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^ITT IX PEACE 
'] 781-1702 

§ 238. A W]iiG TUJiXixG Tory. — As \vc should expccT of the 
“Great. Commoner’s’’ son, Pitt in these early days of his public 
life was full of “liberal” ideals. He brought forward measures 
to reform Parliament, to i-estriet the Slave Trade, to give fair 
pla,y to Irish e.ommerce, and so on; but each of them was 
bitterly opposed — largely by people financially interested in the 
evils to be redi'ossed. Like his father, Pitt was convinced 
that he was the only man who could save the country 
from disaster, and he was never willing to risk being turned 
ov\t> of office toY the sake of aw wwpopvdav cause, ho%vcvoY wuich 
he believed in it. Thus the reforming s])irit faded out of him; 
and the process was hastened when the Erench Pevolution 
made all reforms seem dangerous. 

In ii'uth, his position in Parliament was never very strong. 
There were no regular party organisations with official “Whips” 
as there are to-day. The House was divided into groups, each 
led by some influential pei'.sonage. fhtt had the support of the 
biggest of these “blocs”,: the “King’s Friends”; but they 
had been a good deal weakened by the Economical Reform 
Act (§ 235); and his 2 ')ersoiial following iiever numbered more 
than fortj’. 

In the Cabinet, too, his position was made difficult by his 
lack of years and experience. He could not give office to able 
men like Shelburne lest his authority should be weakened, and 
he had to assume an air of haughty aloofness that rivalled his 
father’s. It seemed as if though young' in age he had never 
been young. in spirit. He was always cool, cautious, circum- 
spect. On occasion he could rise to noble heights of dignified 
oratory, but his most remarkable gift w’as-a ready flow of words 
with which to express his thoughts — or to conceal them, if he 
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thouglii ii ^^•ise lo avoid committing himself — on any subject of 
discussion. 

r 

§ '239. JFixancial Mkasure.s.— At the end of the American 
War both France and Britain were on the brink of financial 
ruin; but whereas the position of France grew ra^Didly worse 
until she toppled into the ab 3 'ss of revolution six years later, 
Britain was b}’’ that time well on the road to recoveiy. This 
was mainly due to the financial genius of Pitt, For in this 
matter, at aiw rate, he insisted upon carrying through his 
joolicj' in si^ite of the clamours of the Opposition, 

'' He cut down ex 2 :)enditure bj- abolishing useless i^osts. He 
organised an efficient sj'stem of kee 2 )ing the national accounts. 
He arranged for the Treasury to raise its own loans instead of 
following North’s 2 >ractice of “farming” them out to Govern- 
ment srq^porters, who put a considerable 2 >i’oportion of the 
money into their own pockets. He started a new Sinking Fund, 
to which £1,000,000 was to be added each year and allowed 
to accumulate at compound interest with a view to reducing 
the National Debt. He^ reduced the Import Duties, which 
were so high that thej'^ often defeated their own object. Smug- 
gling in tea, for instance, was so rampant that half the tea 
drunk 23aid no dutj'. Pitt’s new “Book of Pates” made 
smuggling no longer worth while; and he com25ensated the 
exchequer bj^’ a window-tax which was more difficult to evade. 

Furthermore, he was the first statesman to put into practice 
the princi 2 des of Free Trade. Some years before, Adam Smith, 
a professor at Glasgow University, had 23i’oduced an e 2 )Och- 
making book called An Inquiry into the NaUire and Causes of 
the Wealth of Natio72s, refuting the Me^'caiitile Theory by which 
statesmen had so long been guided. He show'ed that since in- 
ternational trade is only a form of barter, the more prosperous 
nations are the better for their neighbours. Moreover, he went 
on to argue that national well-being is best served by the free 
operation of trade with a minimum of governmental interference 
by duties and bounties. Pitt’s first attem 2 ot to cany out these 
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precejits was a measure in the direction of free trade between 
England and Ireland. He was compelled to drop this scheme, 
owing to furious opposition; but a little later he contrived to 
put through a Commercial Trcatij with FraJicc (1786). Each 
country lowered its import duties on the staple products of the 
other, and the main effect was to enable British hardware to 
be exchanged for French wines and silks. Unfortunately, 
before the benefits of this arrangement could be felt, war put 
an end to all Anglo-French trade; but Pitt deserves the credit 
for a far-sighted atlemjJt to cari-y through a policy which in 
the following centurj* became the foundation of British supre- 
macy in the markets of the world. 

§ 240. Pitt AXD THE Empire: (a) Ixdia. — We do not think of 
the younger Pitt as an empire-builder like his father; for during 
the first half of his career circumstances compelled him to keep 
his attention fixed on national revival, while in the second half 
he was taken up with problems of national defence. Yet it fell 
to his lot to take several steps which brought to birth the Second 
British Empire — our modern “Commonwealth of Nations.’’ 

First and foremost, he established a system of government for 
British India, which lasted for the next seventy years. He had 
come into office owing to the rejection of Fox’s plan for dealing 
with the problem (§ 236), and it was one of his first cares to 
frame an India Bill of his own. The problem arose from the 
fact that, the East India Company had — half unwillingly — 
come into jiossession of large and i^opulous territories which 
(licing designed for commerce and not for rule) it was guite 
unable to govern efficiently. The British Government coidd 
nob allow it to go on making wars and alliances on its own 
responsibility; for these activities were bound to entangle the 
Government sooner or later. The King and his Alinisters must 
necessarily exercise some control. By Pitt's India Act (1784) 
all the details of administration were left to the Company’s 
Board of Directors — ^men who had first-hand experience of 
India; but the Directors were to submit all their political 
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despatches for the approval of a Board of Control aiDpointed by 
the Government, viiicli was to have the power to appoint the 
highest officials, especially the Governor- General. 

§ 241. Pitt and the Empire: (b) Australia and Canada. 
— Pitt was also responsible for measures which led to the de- 
velopment of Australia and Canada as homes of the English- 
speaking race. As regards Australia, it is unlikely that he 
realised all th.e consequences of his actions. Captain Cook had 
rediscovered the continent during his famous voyages, under- 
taken under the auspices of the Poyal Navy in the interests of 
nautical and geographical knowledge. He claimed these lands in 
the name of the King, but nothing was to be done to follow this 
action up until 1786. Now that persons sentenced to transporta- 
tion could no longer be sent to the American “plantations,” 
some fresh dumping-ground had to be found for them. Lord 
Sydney, Pitt’s Home Secretary, bethought him of these lands 
in the Antipodes; and in January 1788 Captain Arthur Phillips, 
with three storeships containing seeds, implements, and cattle, 
and six transiiorts carrying 750 convicts with a strong guard of 
soldiers, arrived in the glorious harbour which was named after 
the Minister. How this very humble beginning led to a new 
Britain across the seas will be told later in this book. 

If Australia was founded “in a fit of absence of mind,” the 
same cannot be said of Canada. The Quebec Act (1774) had 
given religious freedom to the Erench habitants who had 
been brought under the British Crown ten years before. Lord 
North’s Government had been violently attacked bj^ the New 
England colonists for this tolerant policy, and the Canadians 
took waripng from this to remain loyal to the British Govern- 
ment in the War of Independence. But that vAr. altered 
their position. A large proportion of the American colonists 
had stood by King George throughout the struggle ; and though 
the British Government obtained proriiises of fair tfeatinent 
for them in the Treaty of Versailles, these promises ' were 
disregarded. Life was made so unpleasant for them that 
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thousands fled to take refuge under the British flag. Of these 
United Emjdrc Loyalists, as the}- proudly called themselves, 
some 45,000 migrated to Canada. So many settled in the 
St. John EiA'er district that this was cut off from Nova Sct)lia 
and formed into Ncio Bninstriclc, with its own government. 
But even more went to the fertile lands west of Quebec. So 
far from being “myrmidons of tyranny,” as (heir former per- 
secutors called them, they immediately demanded self- 
government. ]3ut they had very different ideas and traditions 
from the French Canadians about politics and religion. I’or 
the habitants were Catholics; they bad no c.xperience of parlia- 
mentary government; and they were attached to the semi- 
feudal sj'stem of land-tenure to whicli (hey had always been 
accustomed. To have left botii populations under the same 
government would have caused endless quarrels and perhaps 
another disruption. So Pitt’s Canada Act (1791) made two 
distinct provinces (apart from the Atlantic colonies — Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and Newfoundland): Lower Canada, 
or Quebec, and Upper Canada, or Ontario. Jvaeh had its own 
elected Assembh', and its own Governor, and administrative 
Council nominated by the liome Government. Thus each was 
left free to develop in its own way — Ontario being British, 
inogi'essive, and Protestant, while Quebec was French, con- 
servative, and Catholic. 


cii.\PTER nv 

PITT IN WAE— THE FIE ST COALITION 
1793-1797 

§ 242. The French Eevolution. — We have seen that the 
distinction between social classes meant much more in the 
eighteenth century than it does to-day (§ 210). Upper and 
lower classes seemed to inhabit different worlds, and it was 
almost impossible for a man born in humble circumstances to 
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cross the barrier between them.’^ This “caste” system was 
not confined to Britain — in fact it was less rigid here than in 
most continental countries. In France, Germany, and Spain 
the upper classes had not the j)olitical po\ver wielded by the 
British aristocracy, but they clung all the more tenaciously to 
the privileges which marked their superiority to the “common 
herd.,” For instance, it was almost impossible for anyone not 
“well-born” to hold a military commission in these countries; 
and all jjersons of noble birth were exempt from the most 
onerous of the taxes — which, of course, threw the heaviest 
burden of taxation on the backs least able to bear it. 

To those M’ho enjoyed the benefit of these inequalities thej^ 
seemed a of the natural order of things; but sooner or 
later there was bound to be a reaction against such a mon- 
strously artificial order of society, a return to the feeling that 
all men are equal in the sight of God and should be so in the 
eyes of the law. This reaction appeared first in France, not 
because the Old E4gime was most opiwessive there, but 
because it was there that it was most felt. For revolutions 
are seldom made by the utterly destitute and down-trodden. 
They are usually Ijrought about by people who enjoy just 
enough opportunity for hapj)iness and well-being to long for 
more; and this was the j^osition in France. 

Theories of the “Eights of Man” had long been discussed 
among enlightened Frenchmen. Moreover, thousands who 
had been to America to help the colonists in the War of In- 
deiDendence came back with a glowing account of the effects 
of freedom and equality in making mankind happy and pros- 
perous. Still, the Old Eegime might have staggered on in- 
definitely but for the fact that France’s share in that war had 
brought lier fo the verge of bankruptcy. We have seen how 
Pitt dragged Britain back from the i)recipice; but France was 
less fortunate. Various expedients were tried for “balancing 


' Eor instance, Edmund Burke, though a lawyer by profession, and an 
intellectual giant, was debarred from high office, even when his party was 
in power, by the fact that he was not of aristocratic birth. 
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the budget,” but eacli ex 2 >enment only made mattei’s worse. 
At last King Louis XYI, the Avell-meaning but rather stui^id 
Icing who now jraid the j^enalty for the misgovernment of his 
loredecessors, was driven to summon the States General, a 
sort of Parliament which had not met since 1614. 

The exciting events which followed cannot be recounted 
here. It must suffice to recall how the members met at Ver- 
sailles in May 1789, full of good-will and hope; hoev distrust 
arose between those who sought to use this ojrportunity to giA'e 
France a constitutional government and the Court Partj^, aa'Iio 
were determined that the royal power should remain as absolute 
as eA'^er; how these antagonisms resulted in a riot in which the 
Bastille was stormed; how all feudal privileges were abolished; 
how the King tried to escape out of the country; and how at 
last (September 1791) a form of constitutional monarchy was 
fixed up and the Eevolution seemed to have ended hairj^ily. 

§ 243. War avitii the Eevolutiox. — At first almost every- 
bodj' on this side of the Chaimel was sympathetic towards the 
revolutionaries. They seemed to be pajung Britain the sin- 
cerest form of flattery in trying to imitate our ‘‘constitutional 
Government,” and the fact that the French aristocracy had 
lost their privileges was regarded as a just retribution for their 
action in the late war. MoreoA’er, it seemed certain that these 
internal disturbances AA'ould jrreA^ent France from again being 
a dangerous enemy to Britain for a long time to come. 

But these complacent Auews were combated by Burke’s 
Reflections "011 the French Revohition (1790). Burke was what 
Avould to-day be called a ‘ ‘ Conservath'e ” — he believed in 
‘‘Freedom slowly broadening down from jArecedent to irre- 
cedent, ” and he denied that a sound form of government could 
be built ui> in a moment. The British Constitution had been 
.a thing of organic groAvth, like a man or a tree; but the French 
revolutionaries had destroyed their existing Constitution to 
'build afresh on a theory of the' ‘Eights of Man.” Burke felt 
that this Avas as Avicked as it Avas foolish, and predicted that it 
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would lead to an org}- of Tiolenee and iDloodslied ending in a 
’military tyi’anny. 

His words made a jJrofound impression on all thinking men 
in Britain — especially when they began to come true. For the 
settlement of 1791 was very short-lived. The King and Queen 
secretly invited the Emperor and the King of Prussia to invade 
France and destroy the Eevolution before its doctrines spread 
to their own countries, and war was declared in April 1792. The 
opening stages went all in favour of the invaders, and Paris 
was in danger. The result was to give the extremist revolu- 
tionaries — now beginning to be known as Jacobins — an excuse 
to work up another panic in which the monarchy was over- 
thrown, thousands of aristocrats were butchered, a Convention 
was summoned to create another Constitution, and France was 
declared a Republic. Such energj^ was infused into the armies 
that the tide of invasion was turned back. The great victory 
of Jemappes placed Belgium under the young Republic; and to 
justify their going on to conquer Holland, the Convention 
issued the November Decrees, -declaring (a) that they y^ould 
not be bound by any king-made treaties, and (b) that they 
would lend armed support to any people that would imitate 
their example in “throwing oS the chains of tyranny.” 

Pitt was desperately anxious to keei^ out of the war against 
the Revolution; for peace was absolutely necessary to his 
plans for national recovery;^ but public opinion in Britain be- 
came more and more antagonistic to these violent proceedings. 
When, in January 1793, they culminated in the execution of 
Louis XVI, indignation burst its bounds. Public rhourniiig 
was declared, theatres were closed, and the King’s coach was 
surrounded by mobs demanding immediate war. At last Pitt 
was forced to give way, and Britain joined the anti-Revolu- 
tionary coalition in February 1793. 

' In introducing his- proposal- for a -Sinking Fund in 1792, Pitt declared 
that it would need ten ^^ears of peace to become reall}' effective, but that 
fortunatel}' there had seldom been a time" when continued peace could be 
so confidently anticipated. - Within a few months. Britain had entered upon 
a war which hasted, witl] one brief interyal, for twenty-two year!,. 
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■ § 244. Pitt as War Minister'. — The declaration of war was 
.a sharp dmdiug-line iu Pitt’s career. Hitherto he had been 
absorbed in domestic affairs, but henceforth we shall see him 
grappling with the problems of Avar. This later task was far 
less congenial to him, and he Avas nothing like so successful at it. 

We can trace his lack of success to three main causes: 
Firstly, he did not expect that bankrupt France aa’ouM be able 
to carry on the AA^ar more than a j’^ear or tAA’o, for he could 
not foresee hoAA’ deA'otedlj’’ Frenchmen AA-ould sacrifice their 
lives and property in defence of the Ke\mlution. Hence he 
sought to avoid interfering Avith the financial schemes he had 
laid doAA'ii in peace-time, and tried to pay for the war bj’^ 
loans instead of Iia’ taxation — a iiolicy which in the long run 
led to disastrous confusion. 

Secondly, he lacked his father’s gift for directing distant 
campaigns, for choosing able commanders, and inspiring them 
Avith confidence. He squandered some of the finest regiments 
of the armj' on expeditions to the West Indies, Avhere they 
AA'ere almost Aviped out by disease. An army sent to co-operate 
Avith our allies in the Loav Countries Avas paralysed by the 
incapable generalshq) of the Duke of York, Avhose only quali- 
fication for the command .AA'as that he was the King's son. 
Subsidies poured out to Prussia • AV^ere spent in partitioning 
Poland instead of in fighting the French. • 

■ Thirdly, he repeated ' the mistaken naval policy which had 
cost us so dear in the American; War-M;hat is to say, he failed 
to keep enemy fleets blockaded in their harbours. Hence the 
French AA'ere able to bring corn over from America; and, 
although Admiral Hood defeated the convoying fleet in the 
battle ot The Glorious First of June (1T94), the foodships got 
safely into Cherbourg and saved the situation for the Eepublic. 

§ 245. ‘ 'Anti- Jacobinism. ”i — ^Tho Jacobin "Committee of 
Public Safe tjq ” w'hich had seized control of the French Gov- 
ernment, put tremendous energy into organising the defence of 
the PeA'olution from its enemies without and within; and they 
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crushed all opposition to thei-r rule bj’ a Eeign of Terror, in 
the course of which thousands of men and women were pub- 
licly guillotined. The horror aroused by their ^dolence had 
most important effects on the political development of Britain. 
The ruling classes were so alarmed lest Jacobinism should 
spread to this country and overturn the established order of 
things, that they resolutely opposed all reforms that would 
give the lower classes more influence over the Government. 
Pitt went with the stream. He abandoned all his early sym- 
pathies with liberal reform, and became a whole-hearted Tory. 
An Act was passed making it high treason to advocate any 
change in the Constitution, and savage sentences of transpor- 
tation were passed on harmless indhnduals merely for being 
members of societies formed to agitate for such reforms. 

This ‘‘anti- Jacobin” spirit dominated the British Govern- 
ment for the next forty years. It seemed that because Brench- 
men mismanaged the business of reforming their institutions, 
Englishmen were not to be allowed to do so at all. 

The Whig party split over the subject. Some of the more 
conservative members of it joined the Ministry in 1795, so 
that the nation might show a united front to the enemy; but 
Fox and a few of his devoted adherents remained faithful to 
their ideals of Liberty and Beform. The lifelong fi’iendship 
between Fox and Burke was broken when the former conti- 
nued to sympathise with the revolutionaries, even when the 
country was at war with them. 

§ 246. The Black Year. — Meanwhile the revolutionary 
armies were carrying all before them. Prussia and Spain made 
peace with the Bepublic in 1795, and in the following j'ear a 
brilliant young French general named Napoleon Bonaparte pul- 
verised the Austrian armies in northern Italy and compelled 
the Emperor to agi*e’e to the Treaty of Camjro Formio (1797). 
Thus Britain was left to cope unaided with the Bejrublic; and 
a formidable foe it proved itself. The French felt that they 
Irad a missioii to spread the gospel of the Bevolulion all over 
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the world, and their, soldiers ^yere inspired with irresistible 
energy and self-confidence. “With bread and iron we can get 
to China,” they boasted. Britain was no longer a member of 
a powerful alliance engaged in chastising a regicide republic; 
she was herself struggling against a coalition. For the Spanish 
Government — always anxious to recover the losses of earlier 
wars with Britain — had now thrown in its lot with France, 
while Holland was equally under the domination of the Ee- 
public. Thus Britain’s command of the sea, on which she 
was dependent for her very existence, was threatened by a 
combination of the three next strongest fleets in Europe. 
Nor was this all. Pitt was in desperate straits for revenue, 
and had to pile on taxation to ruinous heights. (In the fol- 
lowing- j-ear he jmt up a new impost — an Income Tax.) The 
war brought foreign trade almost to a standstill. Several suc- 
cessive bad harvests caused fearful distress among the 
working-classes. Great commercial firms went bankrupt, and 
many banks closed their doors. Ireland was on the brink of 
armed rebellion; and British India was threatened with trouble 
stirred up by French agents. 

One I'ay of sunshine i^ierced the gloom early in the year, when 
Admiral Sir John Jervis (with Nelson as second-in-command) 
prevented the Spanish fleet from joining the French by the 
Battle of St. Vincent. But then came the most ominous disaster 
of all — the two naval mutuiics. Conditions of service in the fleet 
were appalling. The food was often unfit for human consump- 
tion, and the discipline was so harsh that men sometimes died 
under the lash. In war-time the fleet was manned by the iness- 
gang, which took men by force to serve in the fleet. In the 
April of this “Black Year” the crews of the Channel fleet lying 
at Spithead presented a petition to the Admiralty, asking, for 
redress of some of their grievances, and refused to sail until 
something had been' done about them. After, some hesitation 
the authorities gave way, and the men went quietly back to 
their duty. Hardly had this been settled when a far more 
serious outbreak occun-ed in the North Sea fleet , at the Nore, 
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Here the men seemed to have caught the spirit of the Eevolu* 
:tion. They took control of the ships, blockaded the mouth of 
the river, and threatened London vith famine. But this time 
the Government stood firm. The spirit of resistance began to 
die out of the men; in one ship after another the officers 
regained their authoritj", the movement collajised, and the 
ringleaders were hanged. The mutinies had one permanent 
effect — the}’- drew attention to the hardships suffered by the 
men on whom the nation depended for its safetj^' and some 
of the worst of these grievances were remedied. 

Then followed another flicker of sunshine. The ships from 
the Nore sailed across to join Admiral Duncan, who was 
blockading the Dutch behind the Texel. The ex-mutineers 
were so anxious to prove their loyalty that they made short 
work of the Dutchmen when they came out of port, and at the 
Battle of Camperdoivn- (October 1797) the Dutch fleet dis- 
appeared from history. 


CHAPTER LVI 

PITT IN WAK— THE SECOND COALITION 
1798-1802 

§ 247. Napoleon Bonaparte appears on the Scene. — The war 
betweeir Britain and France was like a contest between a whale 
and an elephant — ^neither could get at the other. Britain had 
a powerful navy but no army to speak of, while France had a 
powerful army but no navy to speak of. Direct attack being 
impossible, the committee of five “Directors” who were now 
ruling France hit upon an indirect way of striking at Britain. 
Their brilliant young general, Bonaparte, suggested a conquest 
of the Turkish province of Egypt as a half-way house to India. 
Setting out from Toulon with an army and a fleet in the spring 
of 1798, he managed to evade the British fleet under Nelson 
which was watching for him, and landed his troops at Alex- 
andria. But while he was defeating the Egyptian army at the 
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Battle of the Pyramids, Nelson came and deslroyed his lleet as 
it lay at anchor in Abouhir Bay {The Bailie of ihe Nile, 1798). 
This cut his communicaiions with France and made it imi)os- 
sible for him to go on with his designs on India. Furthermore, 
it encouraged Austria and Russia to join Britain in a Second 
Coaliiion- against the Republic. 

Bonaparte tried to retrieve his situation by attacking the 
Turkish Eini^irc through Palestine; but this plan was frustrated 
b^' his failure to ca 2 '>luro Acre, where the defenders were sup- 
ported by some British war.ships tinder Sir Sidney Smith. 
When he marched his weary troops back to Egypt he learned 
that the Directory had become very unpopular in France 
through the incomjtetence and corruption of its government. 
He had long harboured designs to seize the lielm of stale 
himself, and it seemed as if the critical moment was ap])roach- 
ing. So he slipped away from Egypt and returned to France, 
leaving his army behind. By a bold and adroit coup d’efai he 
overturned the existing Constitution, and sot up a "Consulate,” 
with himself as all-powerful "First Consul.” He promised 
Franco peace after victory and a reorganisation of the Republic; 
and an overwhelming majority of the nation voted in favour 
of his new system. 

It was not long before the Second Coalition went the way of 
the First. First, the Czar fell out with his allies, and made a 
separate peace; then Austria was knoclced out bj' another 
Napoleonic victory in northern Italy — the Battle of Marengo 
(1800); and the Emperor was forced to agree to another 
humiliating peace with the young conqueror (the Treaty of 
Lundville, 1801). 

§ 248. Teouble brewing in Ireland. — Of all the domestic 
difficulties with which Pitt had to grapple during the struggle 
with France, the most formidable was the unrest in Ireland., 
This was the outcome of centuries of ' misgovernment and 
intolerance. The English Government had alwaj^s treated, the 
Irish, as a subject race who could- have no more right to the soil 
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of their country than the aborigines in Australia. 'Again and 
again, under Elizabeth, James I, and Cromwell, large areas had 
been confiscated and given to English or Scottish settlers. The 
Battle of the Boyne (1690) had confirmed the ascendancj^ of 
this non-Irish ruling class, and it had used its power to' try to 
crush the Catholic faith whicli was held so ardently the, 
great majority of the people. By the Penal Code 210 Catholic 
could be elected to the Irish Parliament, or vote at electioiis, 
or enter the learned professions, or hold commissions in the 
Services, or be appointed to any public office, or own land, or 
serve on a jury. Eurthermoi'e, the English Government op- 
pi’essed the countiy (Protestant and Catholic alike) by a 
Commercial Code which prevented Irish produce .from com- 
peting with English crops and manufactures, in England, or 
in foreign countries, or even in the colonies. 

As the eighteenth century progressed, more enlightened ideas 
began to prevail, and the penal laws were gradually relaxed. 
Above all, England’s extremity during the American war was 
Ireland’s opportunit 3 ^ The Government was unable to' spare 
any troops to protect the sister island fi’oni the danger of a 
French invasion, and it was foi’ced to authorise the formation 
of a body of Irish Volunteers. Gi’attan, an Irish Protestant 
who made himself the spokesman of the national claims, 
demanded that the Dublin Pailiament should be entirelj^ 
independent of that at Westminster; and the existence of an 
armed force of 80,000 men was a stronger argument than even 
his buriiing eloquence. The Rockingham Ministiy, which 
came into power on the fall of Lord North (§ 235), repealed 
“Poynings’ Laws” (1494, N68), which made the Irish Parlia- 
ment subordinate to the English. 

§■ 249. The Rebellion of 1798. — ^But the Irish were not 
satisfied by this concession. So long as the Dublin Parliament 
merely represented the Protestant landlord class, the English 
Govei'nment could continue to control it by giving pensions 
and places to the members. They therefore dernanded a reform 
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of the parliamentary system that would make it truly re- 
presentative of the Irish people; and as a necessary part of 
this reform, they wanted to make an end of the laws which 
prevented Catholics (fully four-fifths of the population) from 
taking part in public life. 

The jealousy between the two countries was embittered by 
Pitt’s vain attem 2 >t to establish Free Trade between them 
(§ 239); and the doctrines of the French Revolution gave a 
fresh imjDetus to the agitation. In 1791 a young Belfast 
lawj-er named Wolfe Tone formed a Sociciij of United Irish- 
men to agitate for coinjilete democracy. Pitt knew that he 
would be unable to control a reformed Irish Parliament by his 
methods of corruption, so he suppressed the Societj', and Tone 
fled to France. The movement was strongest among the Ulster 
Protestants; and to counteract this, Pitt forced through the 
Irish Parliament an Act giving Catholics the vote. But the agi- 
tation continued; for the great majority of the people were con- 
vinced that a truly national Parliament and Government, free 
from English "influence,” was essential to their prosperity. 

In 1795 Pitt made a tragic blunder: he sent over as Lord- 
Lieutenant a Whig nobleman who was well known to be in 
favour of the Catholic claims. Lord Fitawilliam acted as if 
he had been authorised to bring the reform about; the Irish 
Catholics assumed that they were to be granted full "emanci- 
pation,” and great was their rejoicing. But it was all a mis- 
take: Pitt had no intention of granting them any further 
l^rivileges. He recalled Fitzwilliam and reimdiated all his 
pro-Catholic actions. From the j)innacle of hope the Irish 
were cast down into the deiiths of despair. They fell that 
thej' had no resource but armed rebellion. 

It broke out in 1798. Wolfe Tone besought the revolutionary 
Government in France to carry out their "November Decrees” 
(N175) and come to the aid of the oj^j^ressed Irish; but each of 
their attempts to do so failed. A storm drove one expedition 
back, and the Battle of Camperdown (§ 246) destroyed the 
■Dutch fleet which was to have convoyed another, ' At last the 
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leaders of flic movemeut felt that they could delay no longer — 
they must act independently of the French. But there were 
spies among them u’ho betraj'ed all their plans to the British 
GoYernment. On the eve of the date fixed for the rising all the 
ringleaders were arrested. The p)easantry made an attempt to 
carry through the rebellion by themselves, but the only place 
where they made any effective resistance was at Vinegar Hill 
in Wexford. Even here the King’s troojjs and the local Protes- 
tant “Yeomanry’! had little diffieultj* in sweeping the half- 
armed, ignorant, and terrified j^easants out of their camiD and 
over the country-side. The savagery with which southern Ire- 
land was “pacified” during the following months left an inde- 
lible mark on the minds of the Irish people. When all was over, 
the French sent over a force of 5,000 men, which landed at 
Lough Swilh'; but it was at once surrounded and destroyed by 
the British troops. Among the prisoners taken was Wolfe 
Tone, who saved himself from a traitor’s death by committing 
suicide in j^i’ison. 


§ 250. The Act of Uxion. — This deplorable chapter m the 
history of Anglo-Irish relations had an equally deplorable 
sequel a year or two later. Pitt had long been considering a 
scheme for bringing Ireland under the Government and Parlia- 
ment at Westminster. He hoped that this would provide a 
solution for two vexatious iwoblems — the freeing of Irish com- 
merce and the granting of Catholic Emancipation. For British 
manufacturers could not object to Irish competition if Ireland 
became an integral part of Great Britain; and the fear lest 
Catholic M.P, ’s would dominate Irish affairs would eva 2 Dorate 
if they sat in an assembly where they would be outnumbered 
by. the English’ and Scottish members. It seemed as if the 
recent rebellion would be both an excuse and an opportunity 
for’ carrying through the change. 

At first all classes in Ireland opposed the scheme. For one 
thing, it would end the separate national existence of the 
countrvj and would inake Dublin a inere provincial city instead 
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of the capital of a kingdom. Moreover, the Protestant upper 
classes realised that it vould rob them of their social ascen- 
dancy and their political power. Pitt sent over a Chief Secre- 
tary (Lord Castlereagh) and a Lord-Lieutenant (Lord Corn- 
wallis) with the special task of converting the Irish to the 
scheme by hinting at the commercial advantages and tlie reli- 
gious equality that would result from it. They were not at 
first very successful, for when the Union Bill came before the 
Dublin Parliament it was rejected by an overwhelming majo- 
rity. But it was introduced again a month or two later and 
was passed. This miracle was worked 133 '- means of briber 3 ’ 
and intimidation. The Government bought up many seats in 
the Dublin Parliament; it bribed aristocratic seat-owners by 
steps in rank; it broadcast Government posts among the mem- 
bers. Above all, it declared that it would bring in a similar 
Bill every session until it was passed, and that nobody who 
•voted against it need look for an 3 ' office or honour or favour. 

The Union having been passed, the time came to carry out 
the promises made to the Irish; but an obstacle croj^ped up 
which ought to have been foreseen. The King was bitterly 
anti-Catholic, and he utterly refused to agree to any Act giving 
further privileges to Catholics : he declared that to do so would 
be a violation of his Coronation Oath to maintain the privileges 
of the Anglican Church, and he would rather abdicate and go 
back to Hanover than do such a thing. Pitt thus found him- 
self in the position of having given pledges he was unable to 
fulfil; and he took the onH course open to him in such cir- 
cumstances — he resigned office. But this did nothing to allay 
the bitterness of Irish Catholics at what the 3 " nat'uvall}- 
regarded as the basest treacheiy. 

§ 251. The Peace of Amiens. — ^After the Treaty of Lundville 
with Austria, the Kirst Consul could concentrate on the war 
with Britain. As before (§ 247), his problem was to find some 
way of striking at a Sea Power. It has always been a sore point 
vdth other Powers that Britain should in war-time make use of 
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lier siiproinacy at sea to prevent neutral sliips from trading with 
lier enemies. Tlie Baltic States had formed a hostile alliance 
against her in the War of Independence, as a protest against 
this practice ($ 231), and Bonaparte now contrived to revive 
tliis Armed NcuiraJHij. The princijjal Powers concerned M’cre 
Dcnmarlc, Sweden, Prussia, and Eussia, and the immediate 
result was to shut Britain out of the Baltic Sea, whence she 
obtained much important material for ship-building, such as 
timber, tar, and hemp. A fleet was sent under Sir Hyde Parker 
with Nelson as second-in-command, to break down the resist- 
ance of the northern Powers. Denmark was compelled to sub- 
mit by the BaitJc of ihe Baltic (X184), and a day or two 
later the murder of the anti-British Czar Paul brought about a 
change in Eussian policy. The Armed Neutrality was destroj’ed. 

Napoleon was as determined as ever to get the better of 
Britiiin, but he was now convinced that this was going to be 
a big undertaking, and that he must first have a breathing- 
space in which to carry out the reorganisation of the institu- 
tions of France which had been destroyed by the Eevolution. 
He therefore pushed on the peace negotiations which had been 
o])ened soon after the Treaty of Luneville (§ 247). 

Britain was equally ready to come to terms. What was 
there for her to go on fighting for? Two coalitions, though 
liberally subsidised by her money, had collapsed ignominiously. 
She could not carry on the struggle single-handed. As for 
her navjq the enem^^ had no more ships for it to destroy or 
colonies for it to seize. Pitt’s successor, Addington (a jrer- 
sonal friend of the King’s), was unequal to the responsibility 
of carr^dng on the war. British commerce was crippled by 
the disturbed state of Europe, and the load of taxation was 
mounting year by year. Moreover, everybody hoped that 
France would now settle down to a ireaceful existence under 
the Constitution which she had approved by such an over- 
whelming majority. 

By the Treaty of Amiens (1802) Britain gave up all her con- 
quests except Trinidad and Ceylon; but the settlement was 
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very popular, and when the new French ambassador arrived in 
London his carriage was joulled through the streets bj' the 
delighted mob. 


CHAPTER LVII 

THE ECONOMIC DEVOLUTION 
1760-1820 

§ 252. The Machine Age begins. — ^During this period great 
changes were talcing place in our ancestors’ way of life: they 
were becoming a predominantly town-dwelling people instead 
of country-dwelling, and wage-workers instead of home-workers. 
When George III came to the throne in 1760, Britain was 
mainly self-supporting — her only imports were “luxury goods,” 
such -as wines and silks. Nine-tenths of the nation’s food was 
provided by her own soil, much of it being produced by small 
owner-farmers. Its clothes were nearly all spun and woven 
in cottage-homes, and its ironware was smelted on a small 
scale by means of charcoal in the wooded areas of south and 
west. But by the end of the reign (1820) the country had 
become dependent on foreign trade; big farms were in the 
hands of tenant-farmers who employed hired labourers; spin- 
ning and weaving were being carried on in factories by paid 
“hands”; iron was being smelted by coal in great foundries 
in the north and midlands. These changes constitute what we 
call The Industrial Bevolution. 

They began with the growth of the slave trade. One of the 
most profitable lines which commerce took in the eighteenth 
century was the export of cotton cloth to West Africa, where it 
was exchanged for negro slaves .captured by Arab dealers. The 
slaves were sold in America — many of them to the plantations 
which provided the raw material for the gi-ow'ing cotton indus- 
trj’ of Lancashire. So long as English village life had been 
self-sufifieing there was no inducement for anj'body to devise 
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improved methods; but this expansion of foreign markets meant 
that the more people could produce, the more money they could 
tnake, and this set men’s wits to work to accelerate production. 

These developments came first in the cotton industry, for 
which, as Ave have seen, there were clastic markets and sources 
of raw material. Output liad long been restricted the fact 
that it took five siAinners to keej) one weaver supi^lied with yarn. 
So, about 1764, James Hargreaves im^ented a Spinning Jenny, 
which enabled one person to-atlend to a number of mechanical- 
ly propelled spindles. The next step forward was a method of 
strengthening the spun thread. Hitherto linen had to be used 
for the warp of cotton cloth, as cotton could not be spun strong 
enough for the purpose; but Richard Arkwright’s Water Frame 
got over the difficulty by twisting the yarn as it spuir it. Ten 
years later Samuel Crompton combined these two im'entions in 
The Mule, which iwoduced yarn strong enough to be used as 
war]), yet fine enougli to be woven into the finest fabrics, which 
had hitherto been produced only in India. A little later similar 
inventions were applied to the manufacture of woollen cloth 
as well. 

§ 2o3. TiiE Age of Power degixs. — The changes led to 
others. The ever-groAving demand for machinery caused great 
engineering works to be set u]), and greatly increased quantities 
of iron were required. The supply of wood for smelting soon 
failed, and methods Avere deAused of using coal for the purpose. 

At first most of the poAA^er used to drive’ the machinery was 
Avater-poAver — hence the Avord “mill” for a building in Avhieh 
manufacture is carried on ; and the earliest of these mills AA’cre 
built by the side of streams. But the groAvth of the industry 
made some more concentrated form of energy necessary, and 
stimulated the development of steam-poivcr. The greatest 
pioneer in this matter was J ames Watt, vdio made an engine 
that Avas far more poAverful and less Avasteful of fuel than any 
that had hitherto been devised. At first the engines turned 
out from the Avorks of Boulton & Watt at Birmingham Avere 
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used only for pumping the water out of mines; but by degrees 
they were adapted for driving all sorts of machinery, and were 
imitated by other firms. This harnessing of the forces of nature 
to replace human labour is one of the most striking features 
of our modern civilisation. 

Coal-mining was further stimulated by the need for fuel to 
make the steam in the engines; and an indirect consequence of 
this was a shifting of population. Hitherto the south had been 
the most populous part of the country, inasmuch as it was 
richest in agricultural land and had the great port of London 
as its centre; but after the develoi^mont of the steam-engine 
the new manufactures developed near the coalfields which 
provided them with their fuel, and crowded industrial towns 
grew up in the north and midlands. 

Other notable developments of the age were in tlie matter of 
locomotion. Practically nothing had been done in the way of 
road-making since the departure of the Romans. So long as 
the badness of the roads was memly a source of inconvenience, 
men had only grumbled at it; but when it became a hindrance 
to making money they began to use their brains to improve 
matters. The first step — about the beginning of George Ill’s 
reign — was to create “turnpike trusts,” which were authorised 
bj' Act of Parliament to levy tolls from the users of the roads 
they maintained. A generation later came the pioneers of 
scientific road-making, Telford and Macadam; and by the turn 
of the century fast mail-coaches on hard roads had halved the 
time required for journeys. Equally importairt was the deve- 
lopment of canals. In 1759 James Brindley designed a canal 
between Manchester and the Duke of Bridgewater’s colliciies 
at Worsley ; and this v^as later continued to connect with the 
Mersey. The cost of transporting cotton between Liverpool 
and Manchester was reduced from forty shillings to five shil- 
lings a ton. No wonder that all the chief industrial centres of 
the country were soon connected by similar waterways^ 

‘ These were called “Inland Navigation Canals,’’ and so ■ main’ men 
rvero. employed digging them that llio word “navvy’.’ has remi^ined ip use 
for this iypo of labourer. 
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■ : § 254. The Enclosures. — ^As long as English people “were 
niainl}'- country-dwellers, and “ every rood of land maintained 
its man,” there was little inducement to im25rove agricultural 
methods, inasmuch as there would have been nobody to buy 
anj’- surplus produce. But when ever-increasing numbers lived 
in towns, where thej^ were emplo^'ed in tending machines in- 
stead of 2 n'oducing food, a demand for increased cro25s began 
to be felt. We have seen how, during the first half of the cen- 
tury, Jethro Tull devised machines for drill-sowing and horse- 
hoeing, Lord Townshend ex25erimented with rotations of crops 
and develo23ed roots for the winter-feed of cattle, and Eobert 
Bakewell increased the sup 2 )ly of meat by scientific breeding 
(N171). But these men were 2 )ioneers who gained little from 
their enteiprise — the 25i’ofit'S fell to a later generation, after 
the, “Industrial Eevolutiou” had created a market for the 
increased 25i’oducts. 

And with the accession of George III the new interest in 
scientific farming had another, more far-reaching, effect. A 
great 25art of the countr}* was still cultivated under the medieval 
“open-field” system, by which each villager owned strqDs in 
each of three or four great unenclosed fields. These strips were' 
divided from each other by mere grass “balks,” and the whole 
of each field was under the same cro 2 ) at the same time. This 
system made u 2 D-to-date methods im250ssible, and local squires 
who wanted to 25i’ofit b}' the mounting 25i’ice of corn sought to 
end it. Thej* got Parliament to 23ass “Enclosure Acts” author- 
ising them to fence in the village lands, including the commons 
and waste land, and re-divide- it into com23aet blocks. This hit 
the village “small-holder” in three ways. Firstly, he generally 
got the worst of the deal when the lands were re-divided; 
secondly, he could rarely find the monej* for his share of the 
cost of 2 iassing the Act and fencing the fields; thirdly, he had 
lost the use of the “common” on which he had hitherto turned 
out his cow and 255gs and geese. Moreover, the large-scale 
scientific farmer was able to undersell the humble yeoman. The 
consequence was that the latter generally had to sell his share 
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of tlio villago lands and either work for wages on ihem as a 
hired labourer, or emigrate to one of tlic colonies, or drift into 
tlio nearest town to work in one of llie new factoi-ies. 

§ 255. The Xew Otti-Ook. — But (ho most vital of the 
changes wrouglit by (he “Industrial Iveyoluticai'’ was in the 
relationship between man and man. The new processes of 
manufacture required machinery which was enormously costly 
to buy, to house, and to feed with raw material. .Vll this was 
quite beyond the resources of the cottage-worker. Further- 
more, mass-pi'oduction turned out huge quantities of goods at 
a price with which the hand-worker could not compete. These 
humble folk were starved into abandoning their home-industry 
and working for wages. Thus the nation came to be divided 
into two hostile classes — those who live by owning and those 
who live by earning — wage-payers and wage-earners — capHalinis 
and labourers. 

The fact that Britain was the first country in which this 
Industrial Revolution took place gave her an enormous advan- 
tage in the accumulation of wealth. It wa& this which enabled 
Britain to hold out in the long struggle with France; and it 
has been well said that the rocks upon which the Xapolconic 
Empire foundei'ed were the factoi'y chimneys of Yorkshire and 
Lancashire. 

Unfortunately a price had to be paid for this, and that price 
was the health and happiness of several generations of our 
ancestors. Life in the country may be dull, but at any rate it 
is spent healthily in the open air; whereas in the mushroom 
towns which sprang up in the new industrial areas the workers 
lived from morning to night in the foul atmosphere of a crowd- 
ed mill, and from night to morning in the equallj' foul atmo- 
sphere of a crowded home. Even in agricultural districts the 
labourer had now no rights, no freedom ; and his wages fell so 
low, owing to economical methods of farming, that he could 
scarcely keep body and soul together. Moreover, many of the 
tasks in the factories could be performed by children, and those 
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who survived the long hours of monotonous toil grew up a 
stunted and discontented race. 

Parliament did nothing to improve these conditions, chiefly 
because it was convinced by such writers as Adam Smith 
(§ 239) that wages and conditions of labour were as comi^letely 
outside human control as the law of gravitation. They argued 
that, by the “Law of Supply and Demand,” wages fall if there 
are more workers than jobs for them, and vice versa. This 
doctrine of letting such matters alone — “ Larsser-fahe” — domi- 
nated the minds of the ruling classes for half a century and 
more. It was a comfortable doctrine for them, for it seemed 
to free them from all responsibility. Moreover, low wages 
enabled employers to accumulate capital to expand their busi- 
nesses, and it appeared to be a jratriotic duty to do everything 
possible to encourage this. 

The onl}^ ste]) that they could take in self-defence was to 
come to agreements among themselves not to work for lower 
wages or longer hours than seenied reasonable. Here we see 
the origin of Trade Unionism; but in this, its earliest form, 
it was doomed to a very short life. In 1799 Pitt passed a 
Comhination Act, which forbade any workman to combine with 
other workmen to impose conditions on employers, under a 
penalty of three months’ hard labour. 


CHAPTER LVni 

PITT IN WAP— THE THIED COALITION 
1803-1805 

§ 256. The Great Invasion Scare. — Within a few months of 
the signing of the Peace of Amiens (§ 251) it became evident 
that war would break out again very soon. Bonaparte showed 
that he intended to make France the dominant Power in the 
world, and that he realised that Britain was the most serious 
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obstacle to his so doing (N182). The British Government 
determined not to allow him to complete his preparations at 
his leisure, and declared war (May 1803). Yet the “Napoleo- 
nic War’’ which followed was more truly a defensive war than 
any other in which this country ever engaged. The iiation felt 
that the threat of a military dictatorship must be checked 
before it swallowed up Britain as it liad already swallowed up 
the Netherlands, the Bhine Provinces, and northern Italy. 

Bonaparte now made elaborate plans for an invasion of Eng- 
land. He collected near Boulogne what he called “The Grand 
Army of England.’’ It was one of the most formidable fighting 
forces the world has ever seen, consisting of 150,000 soldiers — 
most of them still young in age but veterans of ten years of al- 
most continuous warfare — commanded by keenly ambitious ju- 
nior ofiicers, with Soult, Lannes, Ney, and Davoust as Generals 
of Division, with Murat (“Le beau sabreur’’) in charge of the 
cavalry and Berthier as Chief of Staff; and, over all, the greatest 
military genius of modern times. For two years this army lived 
in huts on the Picardy coast, rehearsing their attack on the 
white cliff’s which they could plainly see on clear daj'S, while 
their Emperor (as he became in 1804) was jDlanning the means 
to ferry them across the thirty miles of Channel that intervened. 

In England these preparations caused much alarm. The 
militia was called up, a volunteer corps was raised, and the 
Martello Towers and Beacon Hills along the south coast still 
bear witness to those days and nights of anxiety. But the most 
essential step which the nation took to meet the danger was 
to call Pitt back to office. Everybody realised that the Adding- 
ton Government was quite incompetent to meet the crisis. 
When George III sent for Pitt, he extorted from him a joro- 
mise that he would not again bring up the question of Catholic 
Emancipation; and Pitt, feeling that national safety must be 
his first consideration, agreed. He was anxious to form a 
really national Ministry by including the principal Whigs; but 
the King -would not admit Fox to office, and none of the others 
would join without their leader. 
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'The only counler-movG which Pilfc could make against the 
threat of invasion was to construct another of “those creaking 
coalition machines,” as Napoleon contemptuously called them. 
Prussia refused to join, being paralysed fear of Napoleon, 
but Pitt was more successful with Eussia and Austria. Eng- 
land was once more to the Austrian armj^ to fight; and 
the first stage of the campaign was to be the invasion ' of 
France through Bavaria (her ally) b}" an Austro-Eussian army. 
What the second stage was to be did not in the event matter 
much — as we shall see. 

§ 257. Sea Power agaik. — Of course, Nai)oleon knew all 
about these “secret” negotiations; but it would be a death- 
blow to the projected Coalition if he could knock England out, 
and for a time he persisted with his invasion scheme. His 
great difficulty was how to convey his men, horses, guns, and 
ammunition across the Channel. He had thousands of flat- 
bottomed boats built, and at first he hoped that they would be 
able to slip across on some dark night. But experience show- 
ed that several tides would be necessary to get the boats 
loaded; and what would the British navy be doing meanwhile? 

By the beginning of 1805, therefore, he decided that he must 
contrive to gain a prejjonderance of naval strength in the 
Channel, if onl 3 ^for a few daj'S, His first step was to add the 
naval resources of Spain to those of France, by inducing the 
feeble Spanish Government, which he alwa 3 ^s had under his 
thumb, to declare war upon Great Britain. True to' his basic 
principle of strateg 3 % he' aimed at concentrating the whole 
Franco-Spanish fleet at the vital spot so suddenly' as to give the 
British no time to collect their scattered squadrons. The chief 
obstacle to this was that the British nav^’^ was blockading the 
French and Spanish harbours, in accordance with its maxim 
that “the first line of defence is the enemy’s jDorts.” Napoleon 
instructed Villeneuve (the commander of the Toulon fleet) to 
give the slip to the blockading squadron (commanded by Nel- 
son), brush aside the blockade of Cadiz, and with the Spanish 
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ships thus released to sail to the West Indies. A similar plan 
was to be carried out by Gantheaunio at Brest and Eochefort, 
and the combined fleets were then to return swiftly to Europe, 
where it was hoped they would be at least a week ahead of the 
eneiny. 

At first the iflan prospered. Villeneuve got out while Nelson 
was refitting and revictualling in a roadstead near Sardinia. 
He released the Cadiz fleet and sailed for klartinique with 
twenty ships of the line. It took Nelson nearly a month to 
get any reliable information as to Villeneuve 's destination, and 
to his great disapi^ointment he failed to bring him to battle in 
tile West Indies. Villeneuve had set off back to Europe, but 
Nelson sent on a fast frigate to warn the Admiralty. Sir 
Eobert Calder was sent with fifteen ships to intercept the 
enemy at the mouth of the Channel. After an indecisive 
action, Villeneuve got into harbour just as Nelson was approach- 
ing Europe. Nelson had fretted himself sick during his fruit- 
less chase. Leaving the task of blockading Villeneuve at 
Cadiz to Lord Collingwood, he came home on leave — and was 
surprised that nobodj’’ reproached him with his failure. 

That was the end of Napoleon’s invasion scheme. He sud- 
denty decided to abandon a plan which depended on such incal- 
culable factors as ships and sailora, and fell back on the game he 
knew he could jday — the destruction of the Austrian army now 
slowly concentrating in Bavaria for the invasion of France. 

Once more had Britain been saved by her fleet. “The storm- 
tossed ships on which the Grand Army never looked, stood 
between it and the dominion of the world.’’ 

§ 258. Ulm, TRAFALGAn, Austerutz. — There followed one 
t of the most striking examples of military efficiency in history. 
Within six weeks of breaking camp at Boulogne the French army 
had marched into Bavaria, had surrounded the Austrian army 
at Ulm (October 1805) and had compelled it to surrender. The 
Allies’ iDlan of campaign was shattered before it was well begun.^ 

A da^' or two later came news of a very different colour — the 
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destruction of the Franco -Spanish fleet. Nelson wanted nothing 
so much as an oi^portunity to come to grips witli the enemy. 
On 25th Septemher he arrived off Cadiz and took over the 
command. Ten days later the Franco-Si^anish fleet came forth, 
to its destruction oft’ Cape Trafalgar (21st Octoher 1805). The 
battle began just before midday-, and by three of the afternoon 
ten of the allied ships had been destro^^ed, eighteen more had 
been captured, and Nelson was lying dead in the cockpit' of the 
Victory. Trafalgar compelled Napoleon to abandon all hope 
of a direct attack upon Britain, and push forward with an 
alternative method of overcoming her — a method which ulti- 
mately led to his own downfall. 

In his speech at the Lord Majw’s Banquet in' the Novem- 
ber of this year Pitt made his famous remark: “England has 
saved herself by her exertions, and will, I trust, save Europe 
by her examjDle.” But Euroiie was a long way from being 
saved as yet. Napoleon followed up his success at Ulm by 
defeating the main Kusso-Austrian army at Atisterlitz (De-’ 
cember 1805). The Austrian Emperor was compelled to make 
a humiliating peace with Napoleon for the third time, while 
the Czar withdrew his shattered forces into Poland, The Third 
Coalition had ended like the First and Second, with Britain 
left to face the enemy alone. 

The news of Austerlitz killed Pitt. His health had long; 
been breaking down, and the overthrow of his Coalition was 
too much for his weakened physique. Peoifle afterwards spoke 
of “the Austerlitz look,’’ which never left his face until his 
death some six weeks later. 


CHAPTER LIX 


THE CONTINENTAL SYSTEM 
1806-1813 

§ 259.' Hujiaxitariaxism. — ^Tliere were so few men of outstand- 
ing ability in English politics at this time that, on the death 
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of Pitt, King George was forced to admit Fox to office. It 
seemed as if at last a truly National Ministry had been formed; 
but this "Ministry of All the Talents” was as short-lived as 
the earlier Wbig-Tory coalition. Like that of 1783, it managed 
io pass just one sound measure through Parliament. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century the Methodist 
revival began to have the effects that the Weslej^s had always 
hoped it would have — a deepening of religious faith in the 
Church of England (§ 211). "Evangelical Churchmen,” as 
they were called, were great Bible-readers ; they condemned 
frivolous amusements, especially on the Sabbath; above all, 
they believed in "good works” — in promoting the well-being 
of mankind. The first fruits of this "humanitarianism” were 
reaped in the work of John Howard and Elizabeth Fiy, wbo 
devoted their lives to improving conditions in prisons, where 
men, women, and children — the vilest criminals and innocent 
persons awaiting trial — were all herded together in foul dens. 
.Another notable manifest ation of the Spirit was tlie founding 
of missionary societies — the Church [Missionary Society in 1799 
and the British and Foreign Bible Society in 1804. 

Afost notable of all was the Anti- Slavery Society, in which 
the leading figure was William Wilberforce (1759-1833). He 
tried to get his friend Pitt to do something in the matter; but 
Pitt quailed before the fierce opposition of the influential men 
who were profiting by the system (§ 238). As a matter of fact, 
the Industrial Eevolution in England, together with the inven- 
tion in America of the "cotton gin” for separating the fibre 
from the seeds, caused such an expansion of the jdantations 
that the rate of slave importation (mostly carried on in British 
ships) quadrupled during the last twenty years of the century. 

Wilberforce ’s campaign had always been warmly supported 
in Parliament by Fox, though the latter drew his humanitarian 
impulse rather from the doctrines of the “Bights of Man” than 
from those of Christianity; and the great Whig statesman now 
forced ■ through Parliament the Abolition of the Slave Trade 
(1806-1807). This was only half-way towards Wilberforce ’s 
16 
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goal-, for it. did noi. set free the slaves who were already 
working on the jdanlations; Init il was a move in ihe i-ight 
direction. ' 

Fox died in September lS06, and earh’- in the following year^ , 
the Coalition ]\Iinistrv resigned because the King refused to 
allow them to proceed with a measure throwing all ranks in 
army and navy open to Catholics. A Torj- IMinistry was now 
formed under the Duke of Poi-tland, and the AYhigs woi’c not 
in office again for another twenty-three years. 


•■' § 260. The Rival Blockades. — Naiioleon’s new plan, of 
campaign against Britain was The Continental System. The 
Industrial Revolution had already gone so far that the country 
was no longer self-supporting. If an enemy could prevent 
Britain from imiiorling foodstuffs and raw materials, and from 
exjiorting manufactured goods to pay for them, she would soonl 
1)0 starved into surrender. She had herself set an example of 
blockading an enemj- coast; she should now be blockaded 
herself. Xot, of course, by the same method. His navy liaving 
been destroyed at Trafalgar, Napoleon could not stop merchant 
ships at sea; but he could iirevent their delivering their car- 
goes at Fjuropean ports — provided that he controlled the coun- 
ti'ies to which those ports belonged. This was a big undertaking, 
but Bonajiarle was now beginning to suffer from that over- 
weening self-confidence which ultimately caused his downfall. 
He already dominated Denmark, Holland, Belgium, France, 
Spain, and Italy, and he felt that he would soon find a way to 
impose his will upon the rest. The most serious breach in the 
“system” at the moment was the North Sea coast of Prussia; 
but that did not jiresent much difficulty to the Hmpei'Oi’. He lost 
no time in picking a quarrel with the King of Prussia, annihil- . 
ated his army at Jena (1806), and entered Berlin'as a conqueror. 

It was from the Prussian capital that he launched his- eco- 
nomic campaign against Britain. By the Berlin Decrees 
(1806) he proclaimed the British Isles in a slate of blockade. 
No vessel that had touched at a British port was to bo allowed 
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to enter any harbour under his control. To this the British 
Government rejdied by the Orders in Council (1807). Since 
the French Emperor forbade Europe to trade with Britain, 
Britain would forbid Euroi:)e to trade with anyone else. The 
British navy would take as prizes any ve.ssel sailing to any 
port under French control unless it had first called at a British 
port' and paid a duty on its cargo. 

^ § 261. Tim Effects of the Bi.ock.\des. — Henceforward his 
“Continental System’’ was seldom out of Bonaparte's 
thoughts. Flaving mastered Prussia, his next care was to 
bi'ing Russia into the System. This he did by first defeating 
the Czar at the Battle of Friedland, and then coining to terms 
with him by the Treaty of Tilsit (1807). 

. There is no doubt that the blockade war hit Britain very 
hard. There were several bad harvests, and the difliculty of get- 
ting supplies from the Continent raised prices to famine heights. 
Wages nowhere rose in ]n'oportion to the cost of living, and in 
some cases they actually fell. Moreover, hundreds of thousands 
of workpeojile were thrown out of employment altogether. The 
effect of the new machines was at its worst: thej'' saved a great 
deal of .labour, while the increased output which might have 
made Up for this was checked by the loss of continental mar- 
kets. ■ It is not surprising that Luddite Biots occurred, in 
which starving mobs raided mills and smashed the machinery 
which seemed to be the cause of their miseiy. The wonder is 
that those dark days did not see a great social upheaval. The 
nation as a whole tightened its belt and set its teeth and lopked 
forward to better times as soon as “Boney” v^as beaten. 

Meanwhile the British counter-blockade was hurting France 
and her subject states even more. Nothing makes ns realise 
the spell which Bonaparte cast over the minds, not only of 
France but of Europe generally, than the fact that at his 
behest they submitted to a system from which they derived no 
sort of advantage, but which .deprived them of coffee, sugar, 
and tobacco, quadrupled the cost of their clothing, laid up the 
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shipping in their ports, and made grass grow in their market- 
places. 

An even more important effect of the Continental System 
was that Napoleon’s efforts to make it effective led him into a 
number of enterprises which dissipated his strength arid led 
indirectly to his downfall. The first of these enterprises "^was 
an attack on Portugal. The prosperity of that country was 
dependent on trade with Britain, and its Government refused 
to commit economic suicide even to please the great Napoleon. 
He therefore sent Marshal Junot with an army to compel it to 
do so by force. In order to reach Portugal this French army 
marched through Spain with scant regard for the self-respect 
of the Spaniards. So indignant were they at the weakness of 
their King in not resisting this high-handed action that there 
was a movement to depose him in favour of his son Ferdinand. 
Napoleon had long felt that these Bourbon Kings of Spain were 
too weak to enforce the Berlin Decrees efficiently, and these 
family jars gave him an excuse to intervene. He summoned 
King and Prince to Bayonne, insisted upon their both resigning 
their rights to the throne, and announced that he had appointed 
his brother, Joseph Bonaparte, to reign in their stead. But this 
wns leaving out of account the feelings of the Spaniards. Pride 
of race was among their strongest characteristics, and they 
utterly refused to accept their new “King. ” There were risings 
in half a dozen provinces at once, and several of the self- 
appointed Provincial Governments asked support from Britain 
— rwith whom Spain was still nominally at war. 

§ 262. The Peninsular War. — ^This was the origin of one 
•'o'fHhe most famous wars in which the British army 'was ever 
concerned. It began on a very small scale, with a force of 
10,000 sent out under Sir Ai-thur Wellesley, recently returned 
from India (N181). He defeated Junot at VJmeiro (1808); but 
the next day he was superseded by the arrival’ of senior officers, 
who made the. Convention of Gintra, allowing the French to eva- 
cuate Portugal in British ships.. All the generals were recalled 
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to England for an inquiiy into tin's nnsatisfactory armistice: 
and the command was now taken over by Sir Jolm jNIoore. 
^Vho^ Napoleon came witli an army to com])el Spain to snbmii^ 
to bis brother, Moore made a dash at the Erencb commnuica- * 
lions in order to draw him olT from southern Spain. As antici- 
j)atcd, Naiioleon turned to smash the bated British, whereupon 
jMoore retreated to Corunna, where his transj)orts lay. Thei’C he 
fought a rearguard action, in the coui'se of which he was killed. 

Wolleslej', who had been exonerated from blame over the 
Cintra affair, sent in a memorandum to tlie Wav Office point- 
ing out the advantages of the Iberian Peninsula as a theatre 
of war for the British army (N186). Ever since the collapse of 
tlie Third Coalition the Government had made up its mind not 
to throw awa}'’ any more money ])u(ting in the field foi’eign 
armies which fell to pieces the moment Napoleon appearedIC- 
on the scene; but in the Peninsula our soldiers would be able 
to fight their own battles, supported by a Spanish national 
rising, and withjn reach of the navy. So they decided to let 
Wellesley sec what he could do, and sent him hack to Portugal 
with a fresh army. 

Into the details of the six great campaigns which followed we 
cannot enter here. Wellesley was in constant difficulties, 
owing to the half-heartedness of the home Government. IMost- 
of the members of the Cabinet did not really believe that he 
would he successful, and he always knew that if he suffered 
any serious loss they would insist upon his abandoning the 
enterprise altogether. IMoreover, thej^ stinted him of guns, 
ammunition, food, clothing, and even paj’’ for his troops. 
Another handicap was the fact that though in irregular 
“guerrilla” tactics the Spaniards inflicted great losses on the^, 
enemy, their regular t]-oo])s were very unreliable. 

Over all these difficulties .Wellington’s soldierly qualities 
enabled him in the end to triumph. By 1813 he had driven the 
French out of Spain, and in the following year he was able to 
advance through the Pyrenees into France itself. 
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CIIAPTEn LX 

THE DOWNFALL OF NAPOLEON 
1812-1815 

j 263. The jMoscow Camp.mgk. — ^The Peninsular War ^vas but 
tlie first of a number of difficuHies in which Napoleon was 
involved by bis Continental System. The peoples of Europe 
were forced for a time to submit to the hardships it imposed on 
them, but they grew more and more restive. Napoleon an- 
nexed Holland, deposing bis brother Louis, whom be bad 
placed on its throne, for failing to carry out the System 
effieientlj-; be quarrelled with the Pope for the same reason, 
thereby arousing the opi:)osit.ion of every earnest Catholic in 
Europe; in Germanj- everybody was looking foi-, yearning for, 
working for the day of deliverance from tlie tyrant’s yoke. 

^ But it was Russia that struck the first blow. The Czar had 
very soon begun to repent of the bargain he had made at Tilsit 
(' 261), for it had cifijpled Russian commerce and had cut his 
revenue down by a lialf. He began to issue si)ocial licences 
for tj-ading with Britain, desinte Bonaparte’s angry in’otcsts, 
Napoleon realised that if this sort of thing continued, other 
rulers would follow suit, and his precious System would col- 
lapse. He thei'ofore decided to overawe Eiirope b,y a demon- 
stration of irresistible power, and invaded Russia with 450,000 
men. But the Czar’s troops reti-eated before him, and thus 
drew him farther and farther into the country. It was not 
until he was within a hundred miles of IMoscow that they made 
a stand, and even after this battle (Borodino) they were able 
to continue their retirement in good order. When the French 
^entered the city, they found it deserted; and as they could not 
' spend the winter there, and the Czar still declined even to dis- 
cuss terms of peace, there was nothing for it but to return. On 
the way back thej^ suffered such losses from cold, hunger, 
fatigue, and pursuing Cossacks, that of the proud host which 
had marched into Russia a few months before, only a few 
thousand survivors staggered back across the frontier. 
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Germany was roused to a fever of excitement. The King of. 
Prussia, and a little later the Ein2)eror of Austria, plucked up 
courage to make alliance with the Czar and declare war. By 
sujDerhuman efforts Kapoleon raised another army to replace' 
that which he had lost in Pmssia; but the troops were not of 
the same quality’’, and the disaster had shaken not only men’s 
belief in liiin, but his belief in himself,'’ Iir-a tremendous 
“Battle of the Nations’’ at Tjeij)zig (1813) he was completely 
defeated, and had to withdraw across the Rhine. The allies 
followed him uj), and France was invaded bj’’ four armies at 
once — Russians, Prussians, and Austrians from the east, and 
British (the Peninsular War having just reached its trium- 
idiant close) from the south. In the “Campaign of France’’ 
(1814) Najjoleon performed some of his most marvellous foals 
of generalship; but the odds against him were too great. TIe\ 
was forced to abdicate, and was exiled to the island of Elba-, 
while the victorious sovereigns and their ministers met in ihe 
Congress of Vienna io remake the map of Europe. 

§ 264. The Angeo-Amepjcan War op 1812. — One. of the most 
deidorable results of the blockade war, from the Briti.sh point 
of view, was that il. involved her in a war wilh the United 
States. We have seen again and again how Britain’s insis- 
tence on the “Right of Search’’ led to disputes with neulral 
Powers (§ 251); and this time the dispute went so far as to 
lead to actual warfare. 

In the early stages of the war with France the British navy 
bad interfered as little as possible with American ships; but 
France took advantage of this laxity to haA'e large quantities . of 
West Indian produce shijijoed to France under the Stars and 
Stripes. When the British navy put a stop to this the Ameri-^ 
can President retaliated b}^ a “Non-impoi-tation Act,’’ exclud- 
ing British goods from America, coupled with an embargo 
preventing the exj^ort of raw cotton to Britain, 

And this was not America’s only grievance against the British 
navy, klost British warshijrs were undermanned, for it was 
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clifficulfc lo get.. sailors .to, face the hard conditions of life in 
them; and they took every ojJirortunity lo desert and .take ser- 
vice in American..inerchantmen, in which they got better j^ay 
and food and less risk. Thi.s- gave naval., officers an excuse 
'?to stop American merchantmen on the high seas, and carry 
off any likely .looking members of their crews, .without any 
very careful inquiry into their legal citizenship. 

When .the Continental System was at its hciglxt, the British 
GoA'^ernment re.doubled its eSorts to prevent neutrals from 
supplying iBrance, and the. PoAver to suffer most by .these efforts 
was the Gnited States. There was a long and bitter contro- 
versy between the Iaa'o Governments. The British blockade 
hit America hard, hut the American embargo hit Britain even 
harder; and at last the British Government .AvithdrcAV the 
Orders. in Council.. But it was. just too. late,-. The American 
^ Presidouti; .driven .on .by an..anli-British .p.arty..in .Congress, Jiad 
declared .Avar. fsw !ia;>'sibefQrey.and ma.lters .having’ gone Ao 
far, national, pride prevented either side from AvithdraAving. 

Bortunatcly the fighting Avas on such a small scale that it 
had no appreciable effect on the course of the European Avar. 
Of Iaa'o little naAues improvised on Lake Erie, the American 
Avas much the stronger, and AA'as completely victorious. The 
Americans also bad the best of a series of isolated frigate 
actions on the Atlantic. An American im^asion of Canada 
failed as completely as an English attempt to capture New 
Orleans. The Americans made a raid on Toronto and the 
British retaliated at the expense of ’\¥ashington, destroying its 
public buildings. 

"NVlien Napoleon Avas defeated in 1814 the absurdity of carry- 
ing on this .Avar became apparent ta both sides. Blockades had 
^long ended and sailors .Avere being, .discharged instead of being, 
pressed.. Moreover,. the close .of the. European..Avar.Avould have, 
enabled ..Britain to. concentrate, her. .vast,, naval, and.'mihtar-y. 
resources on Avhat.had.’hither.to.been a .mere “.sidersh6w.’.’..to. 
her, and the consequences would liaA^e been unfortunate for all 
concerned. - -The -Peace of- Ghent -{l&l-i) -restored tbe-statifs- quo 
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ante helium — it did not even mention the Eight of Search or 
the imi^ressment of American sailors. The only advantage that 
either side drew Eom the war was that they agreed not to 
fortify the Canadian frontier or to keep -warships on the lakes. 


§ 265. Tub Hundked Days. — ^Yhile the allied rulers and 
statesmen were discussing the resettlement of Euroi^e at 
Vienna, the startling news reached them that N^apoleon had 
escaped from Elba, had returned to France, and had been ac- 
claimed once more as Emperor. He announced that he intend- 
ed henceforth to rule as a constitutional sovereign and to live at 
peace with all men; but the Allies were not so easily deceived. 
The four principal Powers agreed that each should put 150,000 
men in the field against him until he had been finalty over- 
come. During the next few weeks he excelled all his previous 
feats in the way of military organisation, and by the middle of 
j\Iuy he had collected a well-equipped army of 200,000 -men. . 

By this time an Auglo-Hanoverian army under Wellington 
and a Prussian arm}^ under Bliichcr had concentrated in the 
Xethcrlauds. Napoleon decided to strike in betAveen them and 
destroy them in turn, before his other foes were ready to attack 
him. After a fiercely contested battle at Ligny lie diwc the, 
Prussians off, but they retired in good order in a northerly 
direction, and Blticher was able to keep in touch with Welling- 
ton. When Nai^oleon turned on Wellington, the most faiirous 
battle in British history Avas fought at ^Yaterloo (18th June 
1815). The Erench army dashed itself to i^ieces on Welling-^ 
ton’s lines, and the Prussians coming up in the evening turned 
the Erench defeat into a rout. 

The Emperor made a second abdication, and then Avent to' 
Eochefort, Avhere he surrendered to a British man-of-Avar. The 
Allies noAV entrusted his safe-keej^ing to the British Govern- 
ment, . Avhich exiled him to St. Helena, a rocky, island in the. 
South Atlantic.; There he died, some six years later. 

§ 266., Tub Great Eecovbry. — Let us noAv, contrast the 
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position of Britain at the end of our Period with her j^osition at 
the beginning of it (§ 234). Some of the happenings of these 
thirtj-two years threatened big trouble for the future. Por 
instance, the Combination Acts (1799-1800) marked the open- 
ing of a prolonged and bitter struggle between Capital and 
Labour. The Act of Union, again, passed at about the same 
time without the promised measiwe of Catholic Emancipation, 
M'as one of the most deplorable of the many “untoward events’’ 
in tlie histor3>- of tlie }-elationship between England and Ireland. 
Moreover, the war had intensified the fear of revolution which 
had brought Britain into it, and this anti-Jacobin spirit long 
held Parliament back from passing reforms necessary for the 
well-being of the i^Goplc. 

Yet there was much to be thankful for. In 1783 the disasters 
of the American war had humbled the country’s pride and 
liad brought lier into dire financial straits. Foreign statesmen 
thought that her day was done, and that she would henceforth 
drop out of the front rank as a Power, in the same way as 
Poland, Sweden, and Holland had alread.y done. But by 1815 
her position was higher and stronger than ever. Her navy 
dominated the seas with irresistible power. Her army had 
played an honourable part in overcoming the Napoleonic 
Empire both in the Peninsula and in the Waterloo campaign. 
Wellington was the most distinguished of the generals con- 
cerned m the overthrow of Napoleon, and the British Govern- 
ment took a leading part in tlie re.settlement of Europe at the 
Congi'ess of Vienna. A second overseas Empire was already 
growing up to comiiensate her for the loss of the American 
Colonies : Australia and South Africa were brought under the 
Union Jack in the course of the Period, and striking develop- 
ments had taken place in Canada and India. Lastly, the In- 
dustrial Eevolution had begun in Britain long before any such 
phenomenon appeared on the Continent; and the immense 
cheapening of the new methods of producing were already 
giving her an immense advantage in the markets of the world, 
and a financial strength which was the envy of other States. 
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Gkohck hi (1700-1820). 

MOST IMPORTANT FOREIGN RULERS ■ 

Fhance : Louis XA^I (1774-1792). 

The First Republic (1792-1790). 

Napoleon Bonaparte (“First Consul,’’ 1799-1804; 

“Emperor,’’ 1804-1815). 

Louis XVIII (1814-1824). 

EMPEnoR : Francis II (1792-1835). 

Russia : Catherine II (“tlie Great’’), (1702-1790). 

Paul (1790-1801). 

Alexander I (1801-1825). 

No. 173.— RESULTS OF THE AVAR OF INDEPENDENCE. 

(a) Direct Results. — By the Treaty of A^'ersailles (1783) the 
Thirteen Colonies gained their independence. 

The other principal terms of the Treaty were the exchange of cap- 
tures in tho A\''est Indies by Britain and’ France, and. the cession of 
Minorca to Spain. 

The National Debt was doubled. 

British prestige was so lowered that other Powers thought Britain 
was finished as a Great Power. 

(b) Indirect Results. — The population of Canada was doubled by 
tho immigration of “United Empire Lojmlists’’ (§ 241). 

This created a problem — the relationship between British, and French 
settlers, which Pitt solved by his Canada Act (1791), (§ 241). 

Possession was taken of Australia, as a dumping-ground for . con- 
victs sentenced to “transportation.” 

They had hitherto been sent to the “plantations” in the American 
colonies. , ' 

No. 174.— PITT’S AA^ORK BEFORE THE OUTBREAK OF THE 
FRENCH AA^AR (1783-1793). . , . , 

(a) In Finance. — He saved the country from the bankruptcy which 
seemed imminent in 1783 (§ 239). 
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CniF.F Fin.wciai. ^frAsunrs. — ( a) ITo drew up a new "Bonk of 
Bales," greatly reducing Import Duties, so that smuggling became 
uuprolUable, and in tlio long run greater revenue was collected; ((i| be 
abolished many sinecures, despite llie opposition of Ibe King; (c) In- 
devised a more effieient system of auditing the national accounts; (d) 
lie liad Government Loans raised bj' Ibc Treasury itself, instead of 
being farmed out to private persons who made a profit, out of them ; 
(e) be establisbcd a new Sinking Fund, to reduce Ibc National Debt; 
If) be tried to increase tbc volume of foreign trade by a Commercial 
Treaty with France. 

(n) I\ LmniiAi, BitKOiiAr. — lie bad enlightened ideals about the 
Refortn of Pnrlinnicnf , Free Trade with Ireland, and the .Miolitioti of 
tho Slave Trade; hut would not risk his position hy insisting on them 
in the face of the opposition of ‘‘vested interests" which controlled 
many votes in Parliament (§ 2.38). 

(c) In Foreiok An'Ains. — 1780. — Tho Commercial Treatj* with 
France (§ 230). 

1787. — The Triple .\llinncc with Holland and Prussia. 

To prevent France from getting control of the Dutch Government. 
This Alliance did niiicli to reviA'o the importance of Britain in European 
affairs, after tbc liumiliation of tbc American W’ar. 

1790. — Success over Nootka Sound. 

Spain claimed wbat is now British Columbia, and ill-lrcalcd British 
settlers there, Pitt compelled Spain to withdraw. (Sjiain would not 
have given way if she could have, counted on I'rench support under the 
I'amily Comiiact ; but Ihanec was now in the throes of the BcA’olulion.) 

1791. — Failure over Oesakow. 

Pitt was anxious to check the aggression of Bussia against Turkey, 
especially prevent her acquiring Constantinople. Ho demanded that 
Catherine 11 should rc.store Oesakow, on the Block Sea, to the Sultan; 
but sho contemptuously ignored his ultimatum, and Pitt had to swallow 
the rebuff, ns his Cabinet would not support n Avar about such a 
distant region. 

(iV.B. — This Avns the first stage of the anti-Bussinn, pro-Turkish, line 
of policy which led in the following century to the Crimean War, etc.) 


No. 175.— WHY BRITAIN WENT TO WAR WITH THE FRENCH 
REPUBLIC. ' 

Public opinion in Britain Avas at first fnA-ourablo to the PeAmlution 
(§ 243); but this AA-as changed by the folloAving eA’ents 
(a) The ‘‘November Decrees” (1792) Avhich (i) cancelled all treaties 
made by tho defunct monarchy; and (ii) offered support to all peoples 
Avho AA'Ould start similar revolutions. 

(i) Especially the treaty Avhich closed tho Biver Scheldt to shipping 
in order to prevent AntAverp from becoming a rival port to London and 
Amsterdam. 

(ii) No Government Avill tolerate a neighbouring Government incit- 
ing its subjects to rebellion, 
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(h) The conquest of the Netherlands by the armies of the Republic. 

For cenini'ics it has been Britain '.s policy to prevent any strong 
Power from gaining possession of the inontlis of the Eliine, lest this 
should enable it lo threaten Britain in commerce and war. (See p. 311.) 

(Note the similarity lietwecn the causes of Britain entering this war 
and those that brought her into the Great War of lOlPlhlS; the 
upholding of treaties and ihc independence of the Netherlands.) 

(c) The warnings of men like Burke (N178) and Gibbon. 

Gibbon, the famous historian of llie Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, wrote: “Do not sutTer yourselves to be deluded into a false 
security; remember the proud fabric of the French Monarchy. Not 
four years ago it stood founded, as it might seem, on the rock of time, 
force, and opinion. It is crumbled into dust; it is vanished fiom the 
earth. If this tremendous warning has no effect on the men of pro- 
jicrty in England, if it does ]iot open every eye and raise every anu, 
you will deserve your fate.” 

(d) The execution of the King. 

Tho indignation felt at this seemed somewhat irrational on the part 
of a nation which had set the example of decapitating kings; but, of 
course, the people of England had not consented to the execution- of 
Charles I auv more than the people of France consented to that of 
Louis XVI. 


No. 17G.— EFFECTS OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION IN 
ENGLAND. 

It aroused much enthusiasm among the small minority of Britons 
nho held advanced political views, and wanted to make Britain a 
democracy instead of an oligarchy by a reform of Parliament. 

But the most permanent result was the spiiit of anti-, Jacobinism 
which dominated the minds of the ruling classes for the next forty 
years — a dread lest any concession to “the lower orders'’ — especially 
in the direction of giving them more influence over the Government 
— should lead to a similar outbreak, overthrowing law and order and 
tho established social and political system. 

This .vxTi-J.-\coDix spirit was seen in («) the postponement of parlia- 
mentary reform until 1832, and a relentless persecution of all who 
advocated such reform; (6) the Combination Acts (1799-1800), to 
keep work-people in subjection to their employers. 

No. 177.— PITT’S FAILINGS AS A WAR MINISTER. 

(1) He had no broad grasp of the operations of war, and did not 
\)se British resources to the best advantage. 

E.g. — Thousands of troops were wasted on ex25editions to the West 
Indies, and he had none to sjrare to support tho rebellion at Toulon 
against the Jacobins. 

{But let ns not forget that he took the bold step of sending the- fleet 
into the Mediterranean, where the flag had not been seen for fifig 
years — and where it won the Battle of the Nile.) 
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(2) He lacked his rullicr's jjift for finding great eoinniaiulers. 

E.g . — The King's incoinpctent son, the Diikc of York, ^\as jdacul 
ill coniniand of operntions in (he Kcthorknids. 

{But lei us not forget that he irus much more dciicudnit on Gtorge 111 
than his father had been on George II; and he did dtseorcr Xcisou.) 

(d) lie wasted precious money in financing coalitions of sovereigns 
wliicli all collapsed. 

E.g . — The King of Prussia spent his siibsuhe= in ovci running I’oiaiui. 
^Vhat lieat Kapolcon in the end nas not so niiicli a coalition of sove- 
icigns as national risings in Spain, Uernian>, and l\u-sia. 

ilJut let us not forget that national feeling had not get aruen in 
those eountrics.) 

.'hid, ill general, lei us bear in uiitul ihal he vas “The Pilot that 
leealhcred the Slorni.” Despiic mi.slalx'cs in detail, he siuel: doggedlg 
to his tasl; during ijcar.s of gloom, disa]ipoinlincnt, and disaster. 


X,;. 178— EDMUND BURKE (1729-1707). 

Tm; (.!i;i:\ti;st or Enoi.ish Pouticai, ■\Vi:iti;i:s, .vnb xiir, EorNnuu 
or Tiir. Tnror.Y or Enoi.ish “CoNsi;nv.\Tis.M.” 

Jrislmuin; lawyer: patronised by Rockingham, who made him his 
lirivatc secretary and found him ii seat in Parliament. Provided 
brains for- the reformed, aristocratie M’hig party. . ..: . - 

1770. — Tkoughls. on Ihc Present Discontents, to justify part v. allcgi- 
uncos as the onlv safeguard against the King's “Non-Parlv'' svslcni 
(N1G3). 

1775-1782. — Parliamentary opposition to the King's American AVar. 

His lino of arguiuciit was : Never mind about the abstract right of 
taxation — will it be any use, in the long run, to use compulsion? 

1782. — A subordinate member of the Second Rockingham Ministrv 
f§ 235). 

Responsible for the "Economical Reform Act.” 

1788- 1795. — Led the impeachmeni of Warren Hastings (N180). 

An example of his passionate hatred of oppression. 

1789- 1798. — ^Bitterly opposed to the French Revolution, and urged 
from the first that Britain should join in the war against it., 

1790. — Reflcclions on ihc' French rtceolution, to uphold time-hbnoured 
rights and customs against violent reforms by theoretical “couslitution- 
makers.” Argued that constitutions are organic — they cannot bo 
destroyed and created afresh. Foretold the future course of • the 
Revolution with remaHTible accuracy. An immensely .influential book, 
both then and since — a sort of "Old Testament” of the Couseiwativc 
political outlook. - - . . . _ i 

1792. — Quarrelled with his lifelong friend and political ally,' Fox, 
■when the latter continued to uphold the Revolution. Terribly in 
earnest I 
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No. 179.— CHARLES JAMES FOX (1748-1806). 

The most famous Leader of Pareiamentary Opposition in History. 

A dissolute bub lovable spendtbrift ; a brilliant orator and debater. 
Joined the Whig Opposition over the American war, and rejoiced at 
American victories. His generous and love' of liberty 

covers a vmltitudc of sins. 

George III hated him with a particularly bitter hatred, not only as 
a Whig who wanted to restrict the power of the Crown, but as a 
friend of the Princo of Wales. The King ascribed the dissolute morals 
and undutiful conduct of his son to Fox’s influence. 

1782. — Secretary of State in the Second Rocliingham Ministry 
(§ 235). Resigned when on Rockingham’s death the King appointed 
Shelburne Prime Minister. 

1788. — Turned out Shelburne by the “Infamous Coalition’’ with 
his old enemy Nortli (§ 236), 

Bj' this action ho “sold his birthright for a hasty spoonful of por- 
ridge,” for he forfeited public confidence, and was not in office again 
until a few months before his death, twenty-three years later. 

1788-1795. — Took leading part in impeachment of Warren Hastings 
(N180). 

1789. — Gloried in the Revolution, and quarrelled with Burke over it. 

Speaking of the fall of the Bastille, he said, “How much the greatest 
event it is that ever happened in the world ! And how much the best I” 

1794. — When most of the leading Whigs joined Pitt to form a 
National Government he and his friends continued to oppose it, 
especially its anti- Jacobin persecution of reformers (N176). 

Vnien Pitt formed his Second. Ministry (1801) he wanted Fox in it ; 
but the King would not allow this. 

1806. — Pitt’s death forced the King to admit Fox to office — Secre- 
tary of State in the “Ministry of all the Talents.” Put through the 
abolition of the Slave Trade. Tried to come to terms with Napoleon. 
Died (September 1806). 

No. 180.— IMPEACHMENT OF WARREN HASTINGS (1786-1793). 

On his return from successfully carrying British India through the 
crisis of the American War, Hastings was attacked by the Whig 
Opposition for ill-treating the Indians. 

The chief charges against him were: — 

(1) That he had connived .at the hanging .of a Hindu banker, Nun- 

comar, who had opposed him. But he .was not really responsible for 
the execution. . 

(2) That he had hired out the Company’s troops -to help the- Nawab 
of Oudh to crush -the -Bohillas. . But this -was justified in order to 
preserve order in the Punjab. 
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(3) 'That he had the Eeguins of Oudh lortured to extract money. 
But the Begums were holding tho money unjustly ; there is no 

■ evidence that they wero actually ill-treated ; and Hastings urgently 
needed the money for the desperate struggle on which he was engaged. 

The truth of the matter seems to be that ho was not over-particular 
what ho did under pressure; but it was not for his personal gain; 
and if ho had been more squeamish the British would have been 
driven out of India. 

Burke and Fox conducted the iinpeachineat, moved by passionate 
symj)athy' for ojiprcsscd people everywhere; but everybody' got con- 
fused over the com])licated details of the charges. 

After seven years (off and on) Hastings was acquitted on all counts, 
but was ruined b.y the cost of the trial. 

The iinpcachmcni , ihoiKjh vnfair io Hastings, did good in the long 
ran, for it acted as a learning to future empire-huilders that no 
triumphs leould condone unjust treatment of native races. 


No. 181.— BRITISH INDIA; IV. -WELLESLEY (1707-1805). 

Tho French Eepiiblic made an indirect attack on Britain in India, 
stirring up anti-British feeling in certain i)rinces. (Bonaparte's Egyp- 
tian expedition had been a part of this policy. Egypt being a half-way 
house to India.) 

Pitt decided to reverse the non-intervention policy laid down in 
passing his India Bill (178'1, § 240). Ai)pointed his friend Wellesley 
as Governor-General, with authority to take whatever steps the situ- 
ation required. 

Richard Wellesley, Lord iMorniugton, afterwards Marquess Welles- 
ley, was a far-seeing, strong-rvilled man — one of the four great 
builders of British India. He was the first to have a vision of Britain 
as tho paramount power in India. 

Ho caused the Nizam of Hydeuadad to expel French officers, and 
joined him in defeating Tipii, Sultan of Mysoke {Seringapatam, 1799), 
in return for a cession of territory' and a Subsidiary Alliance. He 
obtained a similar cession and alliance from the Nawab of Oudh. He 
induced tho Nawab of tho CAUNA'nc to hand over his territories to the 
Company in return for a pension. 

(N.B. — These ‘‘Subsidiary •Alliances” were an essential jjart of his 
policy. They provided that (a) the princes were to support a sepoy 
force which would both protect them and keep them in subjection; 
and (b) ■ they undertook to have no relations with other Powers save 
through the Company.) 

British power having thus been made supreme in the south-east and -v 
in the Ganges valley, Wellesley turned his attention to the Maheatta 
States, which lay between. The Mahrattas had dominated central 
India for a century, and he saw that the Company must master them. 

One of their princes (tho Peishwa) mado a Subsidiary Treaty; two 
others Avere defeated (Battles of Assayc .and Argauni, 1803, in Avhich 
his brother Arthur commanded the Company forces); an expedition 
. against • the fourth (Holkar) was less successful. 
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But neither the Government nor the Directors at home approved 
of such an adventurous and exjDensive policy. Wellesley was recalled 
when his work, was only half done, and a peace u'as hastily patched 
up with the Mahrattas, leaving the question of supremacy to he 
fought out later. 


No. 182.— WHY THE WAR WAS RENEWED IN 1803. 

(a) Napoleon obviously did not accept the existing state of Europe 
(as settled at his Treaty of Luneville with Austria) (§ 247) as final. 
He interfered in northern Italy and Switzerland. He sent Colonel 
Sebastian! to report on the possibility of further action in Egypt, 
and that officer’s report in favour of such enterprise was published 
in the official journal Le Monitcvr. 

(h) As war was likely to be renewed in the Mediterranean, Britain 
did not relinquish Malta, as she had promised in the Treaty of 
Amiens; and this gave Napoleon an opportunity of accusing her of 
breaking treaties. 

(c) Britain had expected that France would resume trade-relations 
when peace was signed, but she still hindered it l)y Customs duties. 

It being evident that Napoleon intended to renew the war sooner 
or later, the British Government determined not to wait till his prepa- 
rations for it were complete, and declared war on him (May 1803). 


No. 183.— TtHI TWO PITTS— A COMPARISON. 


The Elder (Cliatliani) 
(1708-1778) 

Conducted tho Seven Years’ "War. 
Founded the British Empire. 

Great organiser of victory. 

Reckless spendthrift of public 
money. 


’J’he Younger 
(17.59-1 806) 

Restored prosperity (1784-1793). 
“Weathered tlie Storm'’ (1793- 
1806). 

Had little success in war. 
Financial expert, who saved the 
country from bankruptej*. 


But there was more similarity between them than is always realised. 
Both pulled Britain out of the slough of despond, and restored 
national confidence. 

Both were nominally Whigs, but despised Whiggish “seat-monger- 
ing’’ and patronage. 

Both could only gain office, by compromising with these activities. 

(The 'Elder with Newcastle; tlie I'cimger with George III.) 

Both were ostentatiously^ high-minded and disinterested. 

(The Elder refused the “perquisites” of' Paymaster; the Younger 
refused a sinecure office.) 


Both were “Liberals” — favoured Parliamentary Reform, etc. 
(But neither was able to do much in such matters.) 
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Bot.li favoured generous treatment of Americans. - 

(But George ITT would not listen to ciflier of them.) 

-Both were “imi)crialisis” — had visions of Britain as a World 
Empire. 

(But the Elder was able to do much more than the Younger in this 
direction.) 


No. 184.— NELSON’S THREE GREAT VICTORIES. 

(1) Tiiu Nilk (1st August 1708). — Shut Napoleon up in Egypt, up- 
setting his schemes for a conquest of India and an oriental empire. 

Tactical interest. — Bold seamanship in sailing between anchored ships 
and the shore. 

Famous incident. — Casabianca, who “stood on the burning deck.” 

(2) The Baltic (2nd April 1801). — Forced an entrance to the Bal- 
tic, punctured “The Armed Neutrality” (§ 251), and led to the 
d'reaty of Amiens. 

Tactical interest. — Nelson (second-in-command) risked his capital 
ships going aground in attacking Danish ships moored on mudbanks. 

Famous incident. — ^Nelson’s telescope placed to his blind eye. 

(3) TiiAEALGAn (21st October 1805). — Gave Britain undisputed com- 
mand of tlio sea for the rc.st of the war, and thus forced Napoleon 
to adopt the Continental System which led to his downfall. 

Tactical interest. — Breaking tho line in (wo places. 

Famous incident . — Nelson’s signal to the fleet. 


No. 185.— THE COURSE OF THE PENINSULAR WAR (1808- 
1814). 

Prologue. — Wellesley dislodged the French (Junot) from Portugal. 

Vimeiro (August 1808). Convention of Cinlra — ^French to evacuate 
Portugal. 

Moore, pursued b}"^ Soult with greatly superior forces, fought rear- 
guard action at Corunna (January 1809) tb, cover embarkation of 
troops (§ 262). 

Stage I. — ^^Vellesley advances up the Tagus into Spain (1809). 

Victor}' at Talavera (July 1809) over Marshal Victor — v'on with 
great difficulty, owing to Spanish troops proving unreliable. Communi- 
cations threatened, so he returned to Portugal (Viscount -Wellington). 

Stage II. — Wellington stands on the defensive (1810-1811). 

Constructs Lines of Torres Vedras, defensive position covering 
Lisbon, against new French army under Massena. Position impreg- 
nable — ^French forced to retire and never recovered foothold in Portugal. 

Stage III. — ^Prepares for advance into. Spain by capturing border 
fortresses (1811-1812). 
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Almeida captured (May 1811). Ciudad Rodrigo taken bj' assault 
(January 1812), (Earl of Wellington). 

Badajoz taken by assault (April 1812). Great victory over Marmont 
at Salamanca (July 1812) results in capture of chief French store 
depot. Siege of Burgos fails. Wellington retires to Portuguese border 
for winter (Marquess of Wellington). 

Stage IV. — ^Victorious advance into Spain (1813), 

“King” Joseph compelled to abandon southern Spain, caught in a 
bottle-neck with all his forces and spoils at Vitoria (June 1813). French 
driven headlong out of Spain (Field-Marshal). 

Stage V. — Advance through the Pyrenees into France (1814). 

Capture of San Sebastian. Battle of Ortliez and capture of Toulouse 
(April 1814). Russian, Prussian, and Austrian armies have by this 
time invaded France also — "Campaign of France” — first abdication of 
Napoleon (§ 263), (Duke of Wellington). 

No. 186.— CHARACTER OP WELLINGTON AS A COMMANDER. 

"He never attempted to inspire enthusiasm, for he had a profound 
contempt for ‘sentiment.” We cannot imagine him telling his men 
what England expected of them, like Nelson at Trafalgar; or that 
forty centuries looked down upon their deeds, like Napoleon at the 
Pj'ramids. He was slow to praise and quick to blame his officers. “ 
He certainly took great care of the health of his men, and never 
squandered their lives uselessly; but they felt that this was due mainly 
to his concern for military advantage. He despised ‘humbug’ — he 
once said that the secret of success in war w'as merely knowing what 
to do and how to do it. Nothing ever disturbed his calm facing of the 
facts of the situation. He had a sure eye for topography a business- 
like grasp of such drab but vital matters as transport and commissariat, 
and a first-rate capacity for bringing infantry into action to the best 
advantage.'* And in time his men began to feel that he w'as ‘the 
long-nosed beggar as beats the French’ — they had supreme confidence 
in his generalship, if little affection for his personality.” — {England in 
Modern Times.) 

* He once spoke of his troops as “the scum of the earth — enlisted for 
drink.” 

■ As in his remarks in Army Orders after the retreat from Burgos. 

’ Exemplified in his selection of defensive positions at Torres Vedras. 

* Exemplified at Salamanca, a victory mainly due to this factor. 


No. 187.— WHY FRANCE LOST THE PENINSULAR WAR. 

(1) Gcogra-pliy: difficult lines of communications across barren 
mountain ranges running east and west. 

. (2) Opposition of a “nation in arms.” ■ The Spanish proved very 

gifted in guerrilla w’arfare (the very w^ord is Spanish), and their 
country well adapted for it. 

(3) Britain had command of the sea — could easily keep her army 
reinforced and supplied. 
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(4) WclUncjton. His patience, tenacity, and care of commissariat 
made him an ideal commander in the prevailing circumstances. 

(5) Napoleon never came himself (after 1808). He tried to run the 
■war from a distance; and his marshals were too jealous of each other 
to co-operate cordially. 


No. 188.— BRITAIN’S SHARE IN THE OVERTHROW OF NAPO- 
LEON. 

(1) The Economic Blockade. — Britain blockaded' the French coasts 
long before Bonaparte started his Continental System. 

He made this an excuse for his, Berlin Decrees. 

(2) Destruction of his Navij (1805). — ^This compelled him to adopt 
the Continental System, which led to his downfall by bringing him 
into conflict with the i^eoples of Spain, Russia, and Germany. 

The Peninsular War, the Moscow Campaign (1812), and the German 
“War of Liberation” (1813). 

(3) Walchcrcn Expedition (1809). — The largest naval and rnilitary 
expedition that had ever left British shores was landed on the island 
of Walcheren to attack Napoleon’s new docks at Antwerp, and to 
support Austria's effort to shake off his yoke. 

A dismal failure — terrible losses from disease — troops brought home 
without having accomplished anything. 

(4) Peninsular Campaign (1809-1814). — Locked up 200,000 French 
troops for six years. But for this drain on his resources he might 
have i^ulled through the crisis of 1812-1813. 

Napoleon called this war a “running sore,” which sapped his 
strength. 

(5) Waterloo Campaign (1815). — About half Wellington’s troops 
were British. Their steady fire-discipline enabled the line to defeat 
the column-tactics by which Napoleon's victories had been won. 

And, of course, another very iinporlant British contribulion to this 
campaign was Wellington himself. He inspired great confidence in 
tlic Allies. 



EXA]\IINAT10N QUESTIONS ON PEEIOD VlII 
(1783-1815) 

1. Ill ivliat ciR'iUlistauccs did llic yuuugcr PiU obtain power in 17y3;’ 

(D ’31.) 

2. Show the importance of the younger Pitt in the development of the 

Constitution. (nujd ’32.) 

3. M'hat were tlie cliief reasons for the increase in the poM er of the Crown 

during the reign of George III? (i.M ’31.) 

4. Describe the domestic policy of the 3’ounger Pitt before and after the 

outbreak of the French devolution, and account for any striking 
differences. (xujb ’30, on ’3.0, lm ’32, u ’32.) 

5. Discuss the chief effects of the French 'devolution upon England. 

(D ’32.) 

G. Describe and account for the attitude towards the French devolution 
of (a) Pitt, (6) Burke, and (c) Fox. (ol ’27, kujb ’32.) 

7. - Why did war break out between Great Britain and France in 1793, and 

- why was it renewed ten years later? (0L.’24, ’28, D. ’31,.LGS ’32.) 

8. Compare the achievements of William . Pitt, Earl of . Chatham, with 

thoso of his son, .William Pitt. (oc ’2o, ox ’26.) 

9. Give an account of the progress of British rule in India (1750-1798). 

(00 ’32.) 

10. Give an account of Pitt’s India Bill and of the circumstances which 

led to it. (XUJB ’31.) 

11. Was tho j'ounger Pitt greater in peace or in war? (oc ’29.) 

12. “Misguided and reactionary.’’ Is this a fair criticism of the domestic 

policy of Pitt after 1793? (oc ’29.) 

13. Give historical examples to show the state of Ireland in the years im- 

mediately preceding the Union. (ox ’32.) 

14. Narrate briefly the events leading to the Irish debellion. (ox ’30, B ’32.) 

15. In what circumstances was the Irish union brought about? Why did 

it fail to Solve the Irish question? (n ’31, oc ’32.) 

16. Define the Industrial devolution, and illustrate the changes it brought 

about by reference to any one industry. (cW'B ’31.) 

17. Explain why the Domestic Sj'stera of manufacture was replaced by 

tho Factory System. (kujb ’30.) 

18. What is meant by the expression “Agrarian devolution”? In what 

- waj's was it related to the industrial changes of the later, eighteenth 

century? . , (cwb ’32.) 

19. Discuss tho reasons for English industrial prosperity after 1783. 

- . - ■ (ox ’30.) 

20. -How did Pitt and Fox differ- in their estimate of the .character and 

aims of Napoleon Bonaparte? (xgs ’25.) 

21. Whj' did Great Britain and France conclude the Peace of Amiens, and 

why did they renew the war the following year? (xGS ’25, LM ’32.) 

22. Discuss the importance of the victories won by Nelson. 

(ox ’20, ’30, LW ’01.) 
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23. How \\cte Great Eritaiu’a difficulties («) iu Ireland, (5) in India, in- 
creased on account of her struggle against Eranee? (wt '31.) 

2].- How did the lS’a|)olconic wars affect the overseas cinpiro of Erituini’ 

(cn ’32.) 

2-5. What was the reason for the long duration of the wars of Great 
Britain against Bevolutionar}- and Napoleonic Erance? (cn ’32.) 
20. E.xplain how England’s coinmaiul of the sea stood her in good stead 
in her struggle with Napoleon. (on '28, oc ’30, u ’31, NUJn ’32.) 

27. What was the Contineutal System? How far ean it be said to have 

achieved its objects? (u ’31.) 

28. What part did Great Britain play in the nars against Erance between 

1793 and 1807? (oc ’32.) 

29. Show ho^y the ambitions of Napoleon endangered this country. How 

was the danger met? ' *( 0 L ’20.) 

30. Napoleon regarded Great Britain as the chief obstacle barring' his way 

to world supremacy. Describe his attempts to bring about her 
downfall. (OL ’27.) 

^ 31. Account for the failure of the Ercnch in the Peninsular War. 

(oc '21, NUJB ’32.) 

32. Describe the general course of the I’eninsular War, and sho^y how it 
eontributed to the downfall of Napoleon. 

(on ’27, cn ’30, :>u.m '30, cl ’32.) 
S3. What difficulties beset Wellington in_his. Peninsular campaigns, and 
how. did ho surmoimi .them? (oc ’30, kujb ’32.) 

31. Explain, the methods -by which Great Britain .caused Ihp failure of 

Napoleon’s Continental System. (oo ’30.) 

35. What were the most dangerous times for England between 1793 

181-1, and why were they dangerous? (oo ’27.) 

30. Sketch the main lines of Brili.sh strategy iu the struggle with Napoleon. 

_ (00 ’29.) 

37. Estiinalo the importance of the share taken by Great Britain iu the 

struggle with Napoleon I. (nujb ’31, oc ’31, los ’31, ’32.) 

38. Compare the extent of the British Emjiirc in 1783 witli its extent in 

1815, and briefly explain how the chief changes took place, (los ’32.) 

39. Account for the success of Great Britain in the struggle against 

Napoleon. (lm ’32.) 

10. How far is it true to say that England “saved Europe by her ex- 

ample” in the Ercnch Bcvolutiouary and Napoleonic wars? (oc ’32.) 

11. Where and with what success did Great Britain engage in hostili- 

ties, 1812-1815? (oc ’32.) 

12. What were the social effects iu Great Britain of the llcvolutionary and 

Napoleonic wars? (nuju ’31.) 

13. Which do you consider j)laycd the greater part in the defeat of 

Napoleon, the success of our navy or the campaigns in the Penin- 
sula ? (or, ’25.) 

11. Is it true to say that Great Britain was fighting for her very cxisteneo 
during tho period 1801-1815? _ . (lgs ’25.) 

, 15. What were the main causes of the dhcoulcul and distress iu England 
at the end of tho Napoleonic wars? (lgs ’21.) 


PERIOD IX 


BRITAIN BECOMES A GREAT INDUSTRIAL POWER 

(1811)-] 807) 

During ihis Period the landed claesce, irho had hitherto con- 
trolled Parliament, were compelled to share their power with 
the classes that had prospered by the Industrial Bcvolution. 
The first great era- of reform culminated in the repeal of the 
Com Laws, udiich inarhed the definite triumfih of the indus- 
trial over the landed interest. Then began- an epoch of great 
material prosperity, in- the course of which Britain- gained a 
long lead in the world’s industry, commerce, and shipping, 
and the foundations of the “British Commonwealth of 
Nations’’ were laid. The Period closes with the 2'>ossing of a 
Second Beform- Bill, which made an im^mrlant step towards 
democracy by giving votes to the artisan-class in the towns. 


CnAPTRll LXI 

HARD TBIES 
1815-1822 

§ 207. Peace avitiiout Plenty. — T he great Avar Avilli Erance 
had lasted, Avith Iaa’o short intermissions, from 1793 till 1815. 
During that long period the nation had suffered great hardships 
from the interference Avitli foreign trade, the high cost of liAung, 
loAV Avages, and unemployment. They had looked forward to 
the end of the' war to bring back better times; but’ they Avere 
disappointed. We, in oiir day, have learned by experience that 
the eAuls' that AA^afs do live after them. Tliey leaA^e a heaA^y 
legacy of debt, for the huge cost of Avaging them has to be 
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paid sooner or later, and the dislocation of international trade 
takes jears io ref)nir. 

Thus after the Peace of 1815 the nation suffered great dis- 
tress. The •u'ar had greatly stimulated the Industrial Revolu- 
tion (§§ 252-253), owing to Government demands for foodstuffs, 
clothing, and munitions of war; Imt tlie Government now 
ceased to require tliese commoditie.s — in fact, it began to sell 
its surplus slock. Foreign trade declined instead of reviving; 
for continental countries wore too impoverished by the war to 
be able to import British goods. Momover, Biltish exiDorters 
lost that monopoly of woi’ld-markets which command of the 
sea had given them in war-time. Lastly, the discharge of 
thousands of sailors and soldiers flooded the labour market, 
keeping wages at a low level, and causiilg widespread un- 
employment (N189). 

§ 2G8. Pakliamext makes Bau Worse. — These troubles were 
unavoidable — they are part of the price man has to pay for the 
folly of war; but Parliament aggravated the hardships of the 
worlring-class by unwise legislation. During the war, when the 
importation of corn had been almost imj^ossible, farmers had 
been encouraged to bring more of their land under the plough. 
jMau}' of those who had bon-owed capital for this purpose saw 
themselves faced witli I'uin wlien the retui'n of i)eacc compelled 
them to meet once more the competition of imported corn. 
Parliament was still largely under the influence of aristocratic 
landlords whose incomes depended on the rents paid by these 
farmers. It therefore hastened to pass the Corn- Law (1815), 
which imposed an imj^ort-duty on corn, so as to keep the price, 
up to a high level. Bread was (and is) the staple food of the 
poor, and its dearness brought them to the verge of starvation. 

And this was not all. When Pitt put on the Income Tax 
in 1798 (§ 246) he had promised that it should be only “for 
the duration of the Avar. ’’ Like all “direct” taxes it fell mainly 
on the AA'ell-to-do; and as that class dominated Parliament, 
they were able to insist that Pitt’s proniise should be at once 
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redeemed. The consequence was llial the Govemmeiit had 
(o meet its exjiendilure (still enormously high, owing to the 
interest on war-loans) by increasing indirect taxation, espe- 
cially “duties” on imported goods. This policy raised tlie 
cost of living for all classes of the community; but, of course, 
it was the poorest who felt them most. 

§ 269. The Eadicals. — Some people blamed the Govern- 
ment for the distress, and felt that it would be compelled to 
find a remedj' if only the working-class had more influence on 
Parliament. So long as the bulk of the nation had no votes, 
Parliament would take little notice of their needs and rights. 
These “Eadical” agitators therefore demanded a reform that 
would make Parliament really represent the nation as a u'holc, 
and not merely the upper classes. The most famous of them 
were “Orator” Hunt, who went about making inflammatory 
speeches to great mass-meetings, and WiUiuiii Cobbctt, who at- 
tacked the Government week after week in his Political llogister. 

The governing classes were extremely alarmed by all this, 
being still haunted bj' the fear of “Jacobinism.” They felt 
that aiiy concessiOii to such demands would lead to the com- 
plete overturn of the established order of things. They strove 
to silence the Eadicals — Hunt was imprisoned and Cobbett 
driven into exile for a time; but this was like trying to -cure a 
disease bj' suj^pressing the symptoms. This rejn-ession culmi' 
nated in the famous Pctcrloo Massacre. “Orator” Hunt was 
announced to address a great meeting in favour of parliamen- 
tary reform in St. Peter’s Pields, klanchcster. Thousands 
flocked in from the districts round, but they were quite un- 
armed, and" there were many women among them. Perturbed 
at the sight of such a great multitude, the magistrates sent a 
detachment of yeomanry to arrest Hunt. The horsemen found 
it difficult to force their way through the crowd, and there was 
some jostling and confusion. Thereupon the magistrates 
ordered a detachment of regular cavalry to charge the mob. 
The soldiers slashed their way through the terrified mob, killing 
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sovei'al and wounding more. The most deplorable part of the 
episode was that the Government hastened to thank the magis- 
trates and congratulate them on their ])romi)t action in quelling 
the “riot.” And Parliament made the incident an excuse for 
passing The Six Ads, which practically deprived the nation 
of some of its most cherished rights (N190). 


§ 270. C.\sTLi:KK.\Gii ..\xi> .Foiujigx Affaius. — The Prime 
i\linister, Lord Liverpool, had no claims to statesmanship 
beyond a useful ability to hold a Cabinet together. For the 
lirst ten years of his long Ministry — which lasted altogether 
from 1812 to 1827 — the dominant i^ersonalily in the Ministry 
was Lord Casilcrcogh. (17G9-1822). He had represented Great 
Britain at the Congress of Vienna which made the peace settle- 
ment in 1814-1810, and he continued to act as Foreign Secre- 
tary until his death in 1822. When peace was made, the 
leading sovereigns of Ihiropo had agreed to form a permanent 
“IToly Alliance,” and to meet from time to time to discuss 
matters of. common interest in European atfairs. The great 
Austrian IMiuister, jMetternich, contrived that these periodical 
“Congresses” should bo used to arrange joint action against 
“revolutionary movements” in various i>arts of Europe. Castlc- 
reagh, like most of his colleagues in the Cabinet, was a strong 
Tory and a determined “Anti- Jacobin”; but he knew that 
Parliament would never support a Ministry that tried to use 
the British arm}^ and nav}' to put down attempts by foreign 
peoples to win constitutional government. He therefore 
announced at the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle (1818) that Bri- 
tain would take no part in any such action; and when, at the 
Congress of Troppau (1820), the Powers did decide to help 
the King of Naples to crush a I'evolt, the British representative 
protested and withdrew. This undermined the effectiveness of 
the Holy Alliance, and it began to decay. 

§ 271. The Tide of Peaction turns. — The bad times, the 
Corn Law, the heavy taxation, and the Six Acts combined to 
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make the Government extremely unpopular. By 1820 they 
were about the best-hated set of men that ever ruled Britain. 
All the credit they had won in guiding the country to victory 
in the war had long since evaporated. The “Battle of Peter- 
loo” made a great impression on the minds of peojole who had 
hitherto supported the Government; men felt that if the Tories 
could not keep order without the sabring of women and chil- 
dren, it was time they gave way to ministers who could. 

Their prestige sank still lower when they tried to please 
George IV (who had succeeded to the throne on the death of 
his poor bUnd, mad old father in 1820) over what was known; 
as The Queen’s Affair. The new King liked to consider himself 
.“the first gentleman of Europe,” but he was really a selfish 
and sensual old fop, for whom nobody could feel any affection 
or respect. He had long since separated from his wife, whom 
he had cruellj’’ wronged; and he now demanded that a Bill of 
Pains and Penalties should be passed to prevent her from taking 
any part in i^ublic life as Queen. The gi’eat bulk of the nation 
sided with her in the unseemly wrangle that ensued — so strong 
was the feeling on the subject that Lord Liver2)ool had to with- 
draw the measure. The painful situation was brought to an 
end a few weeks later by the death of the unfortunate lady. 

The only actual sign of danger to the Government was the 
Cato Street Conspiracy (1820) — a wild plot to murder all the 
ministers when gathered at a dinner-party, to seize the Tower 
and the Bank and the Government Offices, and set up a repub- 
lic. The conspirators’ plans were known to the police, they 
were arrested while making their final preparations, and four 
of them were hanged. Nevertheless, it was evident that the 
nation was sick and tired of reactionary Toryism, and had lost 
respect even for the monarchy. It seemed that the Ministry 
must collapse — perhaps that the dreaded revolution was at 
hand. But there were in the Tory party a number of men who 
had some understanding of the evils of the day and of how 
they might be remedied; and circumstances now gave this 
group the ascendancy in Lord Liverpool’s Cabinet. 
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CIIAl’TKU JAir 

THE TOJ{Y ]{EEOHMEES 
3H-22-ES27 

§ 272. Till': j’^Ni.iGiiTKNKi) 'J’oiiiK.s. — \Vl)en Ciislloreagh com- 
niiltod suicide in a fit of dojn'cssion in 1R22, Lord Liverpool 
had greal. didlevdly in finding a s\iilaldo man io take over the 
responsiI)le dulics of Foreign Socrclary. The most obvious 
eandidato for flie post Nvas George Canning (1770-1827), Avho 
liad made a mark as k’orcign Soc*relarv fifteen vears before. 
Lut C’auning had resigned over flic C-.ibinet’s persecution of 
the C)ueeu (j 271), and hud thereby brought himself into 
extreiuo disfavour with (Jeorge; IV. If seemed as if his career 
as an active slalesmau was closed. He had just accepted the 
post of Governor-Heiieral of India — which meant that he would 
disappear altogether from public life at home — wlien the death 
of (.’astlei'eagh opened the path of ambition to him again. At 
first the King would not hear of a])pointing him, but he gave 
way when Lord Liverpool forci'd his hand by threatening to 
resign himself; for this might have led to the IVhigs gaining' 
oftiec', and George IV had now become as l)itt(!)‘ a Tory as his 
father. 

Canning was a very different ty])e of man from his i)rede- 
cessor. Castlereagh was a haughty aristocrat, who made no 
attempt to Nvin popularit}^ for liimself or his measures. Canning, 
on the other hand, had made his way in the j^olitical world by 
a forceful jjersonality and brilliant s])cech-making (N191). His 
colleagues in the Cabinet liad always I'ather looked down on 
him as a man of doubtful social ])osifion — very clever, no 
doubt, but not to be regarded as one of themselves. 

But other changes now toolc jJhice in the Liverpool klinisti'y 
which made Canning more at liomc in it. Several of the old 
“die-hard” Tories like Sidmouth and Eldon resigned at about 
this time, and their places were taken by Tories of a new type — 
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men whoso foiiunes were duo. lo the growth of commerce and 
manufactures under the Industrial Revolution rather than ta 
the ownership of land. Such men were Robert Peel (1788- 
1850), who now became Home Secretary, F. J. Robinson, the 
now Chancellor of the Exchequer, and William Hnshissoji 
(1770-1830), who took charge of the Board of Trade. The main 
concern of the “Old Gang’’ had been to repress discontents 
l)y such methods as The Six Acts; but the younger men had 
a greater understanding of the problems which underlay the 
discontents of the time, and more practical ability in tackling 
them. Xo social prejudices prevented their apj)reciation of 
Canning’s greatness as a statesman, and he acquired much the 
same sort of dominant position in the counsels of the Govern- 
ment that had formerly been enjoyed by Castlereagh. 

§ 273. Caxxixg at the Foreign Office. — Canning con- 
tinued his predecessor’s irolicy of refusing to join with the other 
Great Poivers in helping foreign Governments to repress 
“liberal’’ movements among their subjects (§ 270); and in 
several eases he went a long step further — he intervened on 
behalf of the insurgents. For instance, he sent an army to 
Lisbon to prevent the overthrow of the Constitution which the 
Portuguese “liberals’’ had established. Even more noteworthy 
was his action over the Spanish colonies in South America. 
These had refushd to recognise the authority of “King’’ Joseidi 
Bonaparte (§ 261); and thej' found it so advantageous to be free 
from the resirictions which their home Government had alwaj'^s 
imposed on their commerce that when their “legitimate’’ 
King, , Ferdinand, was restored to the throne in 1814,' they 
declared that they were going to maintain their independence. 
Ferdinand tried in vain to compel them to submit; and when 
Ihe other Powers proposed to come to his' aid in the matter. 
Canning recognised the independence of the new republics, 
which was a broad hint that the British naA'y would prevent the 
transport of French or Russian troops to suppress them (N191). 
In this action he was siqiported by tlie United States, whose 
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rrcsident laid down wliat lias ever since been known as “The 
Monroe Doctrine” — to the effcci that; the United States would 
not suffer any interference European Powers in the affairs 
of the American continents. 

Another imjiortant examjilc of Canning’s activity on behalf 
of foreign “liberal” movements was his intervention in the 
Greek War of Tndciiendence. The Greeks had revolted against 
the barbarous tyranny of their Turkish rulers. Many English- 
men of the educated class had flocked to supiiort the rebels, 
the most famous of these volunteers being Lord Byron. Can- 
ning did not intervene for some time, for he feared lest the 
weakening of Turkej' should make Eussia all-powerful in the 
Eastern IMediteri'anean. But when the Sultan’s Egyptian troops 
seemed bent on wiping the Greek nation out of existence al- 
together, he joined with Bussia and France in sending a com- 
bined fleet, to put a chock on such atrocities. As the allied 
sliips lay alongside tlic Turkisli navy in Navarino Bay (1827), a 
Turkisli sliip fired on a Bi'itish row-boat, whereupon a general 
engagement ensued in which the Turkish navy was completely 
destroyed. The British Government apologised to the Sultan 
for this “untoward incident,” for war had not been declared 
against him; but no apology could cancel the effect of the 
action, which made it impossildo for the Sultan to overcome 
his Greek subjects. In the end he was compelled to recognise 
their independence bj^ the Treaty of Adrianople (1829). 


§ 274. Peel humanises the Cihminal Law. — For centuries 
past Parliament’s onlj- notion of repressing crime had been to 
impose the death penalty for more and more offences. The 
consequence was that the criminal law had become a mass 
of absurdities and inconsistencies. No less than two hundred 
offences were punishable wdth death — burglary by night (but 
not burglary by day!), personating a Chelsea pensioner, steal- 
ing from a bleaching-ground, and cutting dovui young fruit 
trees, and so on. Various attempts had been made' to remove 
these anomalies, especially by Sir Samuel Romilly (N193), but 
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in vniu. The severitj* of the low resulted in crimes often 
going unpunished altogether, for juries constantly acquitted 
prisoners in contradiction of the plainest evidence, rather than 
see a fellow-creature sent to the gallows for some trifling 
'offence. Peel set about the revision of the criminal code with 
a grasp of tlio fact that it is the certainty of i)unishment rather 
than its severity that acts as a deterrent. He I’epealed the 
death penalty for over a hundred offences, substituting im- 
l>risonment or transportation, 

A few 3 'cars later he crowned his woi-k in (his direction by 
forming the police sj’stem. In place of the incompetent old 
night-watchmen he institufed a regular constabulary. Unlike 
the 25olice of other countries, (here was nothing military about 
these “Bobbies” (as they were nicknamed after their founder). 
They wore tail-coats and tall hats, and were armed only with 
.??^vooden truncheons. It was only the Metropolitan Police Force 
that he organised, for his authority in this matter was confined 
to the London district; but his innovation worked such a 
remarkable improvement tliat within a few years it was copied 
by otlier local authorities, and a police system grew up all over 
the country, of whicli as a nation we may i)e justly proud. 

§ 275. The IMoijmxg Stah op Fueb TnAUE. — Huskisson was 
the first Minister to realise that Britain’s future lay in com- 
merce rather than in agriculture, and to make a sj'stematic 
attempt to foster foreign trade by the principles laid down in 
Adam Smith’s Wcalili of Naiions (§ 239). Pitt had simiflified 
and reduced the Customs Duties, but since then the “Book of 
Bates” had got into a fearful tangle again. Huskisson abo- 
lished many of the duties arid reduced others, taking irarticuiar. 
1 care that raw materials coming into t]ic countrj^ for manufac- 
ture should not be burdened with taxation. He also modified 
the Navigation Laws, which had been passed in the seven- 
teenth century to encourage British shipiiing by forbidding 
foreign goods being brought to Britpin save in British ships 
or in ships of the country whence the goods came (§ 162). 

17 
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These laws had served their turn in their day, but they w^ere. 
now out of date; for several foreign countries w'ere retaliating 
by adopting similar methods against British shipping. The 
Navigation Laws were not finally abolished until 1849; but^' 
Huskisson obtained for the Board of Trade the power to make 
bargains with other countries by which each party susp)ended 
such restrictions against the other. 

Furthermore, Huskisson was almost the only man of his 
generation to realise the importance of fostering the new. 
Empire that was glowing up. He did so by granting prefer- 
ential duties to the colonies — that is to say, by allowing 
colonial goods to come in at lower rates of duty than those 
f imposed on foreign goods, and so giving the Empire j^roduee 
an advantage in selling to British buyers. This aj^plied parti- 
cularly to Canadian timber. ^ 

§ 276. The Eepeal of the Combination Acts. — ^All the 
reforms we have been describing were carried through ' by 
Ministers; but another of not less importance was put through 
by a little group , of independent Eadicals. The Combination 
Acts, by which Pitt made it illegal for workmen to combine' 
to gain higher wages, had not destroyed the Trade Unions 
(§ 255) — it had merely compelled them to become secret, and 
therefore more dangerous than ever. A Eadical master-tailor 
named Francis Place set himself to get the Act repealed — not 
.because he believed in Trade Unions, but because he was 
convinced that if men were free to join Unions they would no 
longer want to do so. 

He. inspired Joseph Hume, one of the veiw few Eadical Mem- 
bers of Parliament, to bring in a Bill repealing the Combination 
Acts. This Bill was smuggled through Parliament without the 
members really understanding its importance (1824). But 
Place’s, expectation that this would weaken Trade Unionism 
was. speedily falsified. On the contrary, the Unions took- such 
advantage of the new law that strikes occurred all over the 
country. Deputations of shipbuilders and cotton-inasters con- 
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vinced the Ministers that they had made a mistake in letting 
tlie Bill go through. But Place was a bad man to beat. When 
tlie Government set ujo a Committee to inquire what had best 
be done, he contrived that respectable working-men should bq 
brought u]) to town to waylay members and respectfully ask 
for fairplay; and Hume cross-examined tlie witnesses who 
came before the Committee with such skill that in the end 
the Act of the previous year was merely modified. Hence- 
forward it was definitely declared to be lawful for men to 
consult together about wages, and to take concerted action in 
withholding their labour; but they were strictly forbidden to 
“molest” or “obstruct” either employers or fellow- workmen 
who refused to come out on strike. 

CHAPTER LXIII 

THE END OF TORY RULE 
1827-1830 

§ 277. Two Burning Questions. — Parliament was almost un- 
animous in passing most of the refoi;jns mentioned in the last 
chapter; but tliere were two matters iqion which Tories were 
sharply divided. Should Catholics be given equal rights as 
citizen's with Protestants — should they be eligible as Members 
of Parliament, for instance? And should the House of Com- 
mons be reorganised so as to make it moi’e rejiresentative of 
the nation? The AVhigs supported both reforms; but among the 
Tories some, like Wellington and Peel, were opposed to both, 
while others, like Canning and Huskisson, were in favoiir of 
Emancipation but not Parliamentary Reform. As long as Lord 
Liverpool was Prime Minister he contrived' to keep 'these dis- 
agreements in the background. But early in 1827 his health', 
failed and he had to resign. Canning had dominated the Cabi- 
net for so -long that the 'King had no 'choice but to make him 
Prime 'Minister. The cracks' in the party which Liverpool had 
“papered over” so skilfully now burst open info a definite 
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split. The Wclliugtouian wing had been willing to act as col- 
leagues of Canning in the Liverpool IMinistry, but they would 
not serve under him. Their resignations made it veiy difficult 
for him to form an efficient INIinislry, and maj- have hastened 
his death a few months later (1827). 

His old friend Lord Goderich (formerly Robinson) tried to 
carry on the Government, but nobody had much faith in the 
Canningites now that Canning hi)nself was gone, and they 
were soon forced to resign. George JV (hen placed Wellington 
in office, with Peel as leader of the House of Commons. He 
was delighted at the turn things had taken, for he felt thati 
the country would now be safe from (he “danger” of Catholic 
Emanciijation. 


§ 278. Religious Equ.\litv. — Rut Fate had a strange trick 
in store for him : his higli Tory friends found themselves com- 
pelled not merely to consent to Emancipation, but to force it on 
a reluctant Parliament and nation, although in so doing thej" 
shattered the Tory party, which had been in office for sixty 
years I 

The first matter in which they had to give way to the reform- 
ing spirit was the Ecpcal of ihc Test and Corporation Acts 
(1828). These Acts had been passed in the reign of Charles II 
to enhance the privileged position of the Church of England by 
making Dissenters ineligible for public offices in the Government 
or municipalities (N118). It was long since anyone had been 
prosecuted for breaking the law in the matter; but with the 
growth of more tolerant views about religion, broad-minded men 
had long felt that it was unjust to place millions of worthy 
fellow-citizens in a humiliating jJosition of inferiority. The 
Whigs (who had always counted Dissenters among their most 
loyal supjiorters in elections) now brought forward a motion that 
the Acts should he repealed. The Government found public opi- 
nion so strong on the subject that they had to give way before it. 

In resisting Catholic Emancipation, on the other hand, they 
had four-fifths ’ of English and Scottish people at their backs; 
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for “anti-Paj^ist” 2)rcjuc1icc was still very strong. Of coiu'sc, 
the part of the British Isles most affected by the question was 
Ireland, where Catholics formed the great bulk of the popula- 
tion. The Irish felt that the English Government had never 
given tliem fair play in lliis or any oilier matter, and they 
particularly resented the shameful betrayal of promises made 
as the price of their consent to the Act of Union in 1800 (| 250). 
A great movement had recently been organised under the 
leadership of Daniel O'Connell — probably the most famous 
political agitator in all history. He had the support of the 
Catholic clergy, whose influence over the Irish peasants was 
all-powerful, and the expenses of the movement were met by 
a “Catholic Pent'’ of a penny a week from nearly every house- 
hold in the land. His method was to hold groat mass-meetings, 
which he inflamed to wrathful indignation against the wrongs 
of Ireland; hut ho always urged his followers to refrain from 
violence, lest the English Government should make this an 
excuse to pul down the movement hy military force. 

Wellington sent over a personal friend of his, Loi’d Anglesey, 
as Lord-Lieutenant, with the special object of keeping the 
agitation in cheek; but Anglesey reported that what ho liad 
seen convinced him that if Emancipation were not speedily 
granted, a terrihle rising would occur — perhaps a civil war. 
This opened the Duke's eyes to the gravity of the situation — 
he had seen enough of war to make him determined not to let 
its horrors loose in the King’s dominions if he could help it. 
Then O’Connell clinched matters by getting himself elected 
Ivlember of Parliament for County Clare. Of course, he was 
not strictly eligible, being a Catholic; hut the fact that the 
electors gave him a triumphant majority over his opponent, 
who was one of the few popular Protestant landlords, was a 
convincing demonstration of the determined spirit of the Irish 
people. So Wellington and Peel felt that it would be tlie lesser 
of two evils to give way. By the Catholic DeJief Act (1829) 
all public offices were open to Catholics save that of Sovereign, 
Ee^ent, and Lord Chancellor. i ' 
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§ 279. “Our Matchless Constitution.’’ — It was a great 
•sbock to the rank' and file of the Tories that their leaders 
should have given way over the Catholic claims. The one force 
that held them together was the feeling that the Whigs must 
be kept out of office at all costs lest they should “destroy the 
Constitution’’ by putting through a reform of Parliament. 

What, then, was the system which Wellington and his 
friends so staunchly upheld? Ever. since the fifteenth century 
each county had elected two members; but there was no sys- 
tem about the representation of towns. The Industrial Eevo- 
lution had caused a great shifting of population; many places 
still sent members to Parliament on the strength of a bygone 
imiiortance, when they had shrunk to a dozen voters or less; 
while great industrial towns had grown ujd, such as 'Birming- 
ham, which had no reiiresentation at all. The right to vote 
(“the franchise’’) was distributed in an equally haphazard 
way. In many boroughs it was confined to members of the 
corporation; in others it was enjoyed by all who paid rates; in 
others to the holders of particular dwellings; and so on. And 
there were scores of “rotten boroughs’’ — constituencies in 
which there were so few voters that the chief landlord of the 
jfiace could procure the election of anybody he liked b3’ means 
of intimidation and bribery. Thus the landlord-class reallj^ domi- 
nated Parliament, A great nobleman like the Earl of Lonsdale 
returned ten members of the House of Commons, while all 
Yorkshire returned onl}^ two, and Manchester noiie at all'! 

Men of “liberal’’ views had often discussed the reform of 
these injustices and absurdities, and Pitt had brought in a Bill 
to end some of the worst of them; but the borough-ovmers 
fought tooth and nail to preserve the sj-steni to which they 
owed so much of their wealth and importance, and they had 
hitherto been successful. During the ’twenties, however, the 
demand’ for reform had beeii gi'owing louder and more insistent. 
The ’\Vhigs, who had long been rather half-hearted about it, 
now took it up with renewed enthusiasm as a poi:)ular' move 
against the Tory Government. Eadicals like 'Cobbett, too, were 
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stirring up the working-classes to insist on parliamentary repre- 
sentation as a cure for all their sufferings (§ 269). Moreover, 
manufacturers, merchants, professional men, and all who were 
thriving on the Industrial Revolution, felt more and more 
how unjust it was that the landowners should monopolise 
political i)Ower. 

In 1830 the tidal wave which had long been gathering weight 
came to a head. The death of George IV in that year removed 
from the scene an implacable opponent of reform; and his 
brother, who succeeded him as Williain IV, was inclined to pose 
as a “reformer.” IMoreover, when the Duke made a statement 
of his policy to the first Parliament of the reign, he exjn’essed 
himself so strongly against the smallest alteration in “our 
matchless Constitution” that some of the younger members of 
his iNIinistry resigned and went over to the Opposition. Such 
men as Lord Palmerston and Lord klelbourne were not very 
enthusiastic about “reform” for its own sake, but they felt 
that it was folly to tiy to withstand public opinion on the 
subject. 

The Wellington Government, already' weakened by its sur- 
render over Catholic Emancipation, could not stand this second 
shock. The Duke resigned, and old King William sent for 
Lord Grej', the leader of the Whigs, to form a Government. 

The sixty years of Tory rule had come to an end at last! 

::^^§ 280. The Gre.vt Eefouji Biel. — Of course, the first use 
the Whigs made of their power was to bring in a Reform Bill 
(April 1831). After a long and animated debate, the House of 
Commons rejected it by a majoritj’- of eight. Thereupon Lord 
Grey dissolved Parliament, and there followed the most exciting 
General Election in all our history.^ Naturallj', the borough- 
owners made the most desperate efforts to defeat the Whigs, 
but the^' were overwhelmed by the passionate determination of 
the nation in favour of “The Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing 
but the Bill! ” Eveiy constituency in which the voting was at 

’ This is grapliicall}' depicted in Stanley Weyman’s Chippinge. 
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all free returned members pledged to supi^ort it; and when 
the' Bill was brought before the hew House of Commons it was 
passed by a substantial majority. Then it was the Lords’ turn 
to tiy to hold the fort for the Old B4gime. ^Yhen the Bill came 
before them they jDassed such drastic amendments thafi it 
became worthless. It was impossible for Grey to “ai^peal to 
the country” again so soon after the last General Election; so 
lie asked the King to force the Bill tlirough by creating a 
hundred new Wliig peers to A’ote down the Oj^position. But 
William refused, for the Bill was a much bolder measure 
than he liad expected, and he hesitated about making such a 
sweeping change in the Constitution. So Lord Grey and the 
Whigs resigned, and Wellington became Prime Minister again. 

But only for a few weeks. The nation showed in the most 
vigorous way its indignation at the shelving of the measure on 
which it had set its heart. Great meetings of working-men 
were held in the north and midlands. The Citv of London 
threatened to embarrass the Government by withdraAving the 
gold from the Bank of England. Biots broke out in which 
public buildings Avei'e destroyed. Tliere Avere no regular police, 
and the army Avas too small to cope Avith such AA'idespread dis- 
orders — even if the soldiers could be relied on to act in such a 
cause, AAdiich Wellington had reason to doubt. So he had to 
giA'e up the attempt, and the King Avas compelled to recall Grey 
and agree to his request. Of course the House of Lords did 
not hold out any longer — that AA'ould have meant cheapening 
the dignitj' of the peerage, and AA'ould not have saA'ed them 
from the Bill in any case. It became laAv in 1832. 

The Great Beform Bill dejjrived fifty-six A'ery small con- 
stituencies — the very rotten boroughs — of both their members; 
thirty others, rather larger, AA'ere aUoAved to retain one. The 
seats thus set free AA’ere distributed among the large toAvns 
aaKIcIi had hitherto been unrepresented. The right to Ante in 
boroughs Avas given to all householders Avho i)aid £10 or more a 
year in rent. Thus the Bill did less than nothing for the Avorlcing- 
class, who had been so enthusiastic about it. jMany of them had 
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had votes in the old boroughs, but very few paid as much as 
£10 a year in rent. The real effect of the Bill, then, was to 
make the landlords share their i^olitioal power with llie up])er 
middle class. 


('IIAI'TKK l.XIY 

THE riEST GHEAT ERA OF REFOBAI 
1830-1841 

§ 281. Tjie IlEFORJtED IHiiEiA-MEXT. — j^s might have been ex- 
pected, the first General Election after the passing of the 
Eeform Bill confirmed the Wliigs in power by a big majority; 
and there followed a decade of tremendous activity in Parlia- 
ment. The rapid development of manufactures during the past 
fifty years had brought about great changes in social conditions^ 
such as the growth of crowded industrial towns. The Tories, 
who had monopolised power since 1770, had been very reluc- 
tant to make any drastic alterations in the law to deal with 
those new conditions — partly because they believed in the doc- 
trine of laisser-fairc, that the less the Government interferes 
with the lives of individuals the better, and partly because they 
feared lest reform should lead on to revolution, as in France. 
But a new spirit had now come over Parliament. Recent 
elections showed that the nation wanted the overdue reforms 
to be i^assed without delaj*, and the Government set about its 
task with a will. Royal Commissions were set up to inquii-e 
into existing evils and to recommend remedies for thorny and 
more Acts of Parliament were passed in the ensuing decade 
than during the previous half-century. 

The career of the Government was checked for a few months 
at the end of 1834, however. Old King William had been 
alarmed by the rushing tide of legislation, so he took advantage 
of a chance defeat of the Ministry to call for its resignation, and 
commissioned Peel to form a Cabinet. Peel issued the Tam- 
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-ivo)‘tJi. ManifcsiOj in which he set forth the programine of the 
“Conservative” party which he had been, forming out of the 
ruins of the old Toryism. He announced that they accepted the 
new iJarliamentaiy system, and were prej^ared to go forward witli 
any sensible reforms that might be necessary, but that they 
would not i^roceed with such reckless haste as the Whigs. When 
he dissolved Parliament, liowever, the voters returned the 
Wliigs with almost the same majority as before. So Peel had to 
resign after his ‘‘Hundred Daj's” of power; and the Whigs 
returned to office under the premiei’ship of Lord Melbourne. 


§ 282. Tub Factory Act. — One of the most obvious cases of 
fresh laws being needed to deal with changed conditions was 
the employment of children in factories. It may or may ‘not 
have been wise to leave workmen to make their own bargains 
with employers, according to the “law of supply and demand” 
— but not when the “workmen” were six or seven years old. 
Mucli of the work of machine-minding could be done by 
children; and times were so bad that parents were forced to 
send them to work for the sake of the shilling or two a week 
that their wages added to the familj’’ budget. As soon as they 
could walk they were sent to a mill or a mine, to work for ten, 
twelve, or fourteen hours a day in a stifling atmosphere, with 
no schooling and no play and no pleasure in their lives at all. 
Whenever proposals v-ere made for diminishing the evils, the 
millowners declared that they would be ruined if they could 
not keej) their mills working for long hours. 

But the cause of the children was now taken up by Lord 
Ashley, afterwards Earl of Shaftesbury (1801-1885). He was 
an aristocratic Tory landowner; and like that other great Tory 
philanthropist, Wilberforce, a pious evangehcal Churchman. 
He induced the Government to appoint a Eoyal Commission 
to inquire into the conditions in the factories; and the report 
which this Commission produced shocked Parliament info doing 
something to improve matters. The Factory Act of 1833 for- 
bade the employment of children under nine altogether; the 
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daily hours of those under thirleeii were limited to 8; while 
“young Iversons’’ under eighteen were not to work more than 
131. A i)art.icularl 3 ' iin 2 )ortant and novel feature about the Act 
was that it j^rovided for inspectors to be appointed by the 
Home Office to see that these restrictions were dulj^ carried out. 
This was the beginning of “bureaucracy’’ — the administration 
of the law by 2 :)aid officials instead of bj' local magistrates. The 
Act once i)assed, the masters found that it did not ruin them 
after all, for it imjiosed the same restrictions on all alike. 

283. The Hew Poor Law. — ^^Vnother of tlie most urgent 

1) roblems of the daj- was the relief of the poor. By the Poor Law' 
which had been in force ever since the days of Elizabeth (§ 115), 
a rate was levied on the landholders in each district for this 
purpose, and the funds were administered by locally-elected 
“Guardians.” But imiwovements in agriculture and machine- 

2 ) roduction, together with the rapid increase in the population, 
had brought w'ages so low that the old system had long since 
proved inadequate. When, tow'ards the end of the eighteenth 
century, agricultural wages fell to about six shillings a week, 
with bread at famine prices, tens of thousands of working-class 
families w'ere brought to the verge of starvation — or beyond it. 
The governing class were frightened lest this state of things 
should lead to an outbreak of “Jacobinism.” A meeting of 
Berkshire magistrates at Speenhamland, near Hew'bmy, de- 
cided to adopt a sliding scale of relief which would make the 
labourer’s wages up to a subsistence level — the actual amount 
vai-ying with the size of his family and the ];)rice of corn. Other 
districts followed this exami)le, and the Sjyccnhamland Syctem 
soon s 2 oread all over the country. It relieved the situation for 
the moment, but it led to three de23lorable consequences. (1) 
Em 2 ')loyers had no longer anj’ motive for paying a living wage — 
they could get their labom’ below cost price at tlie ex23ense of 
the’ratepayers. (2) Working-iiien lost all' self-respect, for their 
w'ages fell so low that they could not be independent' of “parish 
relief” however industrious and th'rifty they were.' They came- 
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to regard it as part of their regular income. (3) The Poor Pate 
soared to such 'lioights that in some districts it amounted to 
more than the rent. Thousands of farmers Avere ruined by it, 
and many of them n-e)‘e forced to gh'c up the struggle — to 
become labourci’s themselves, and so draw money from the 
rates instead of having to 2>tiy them. 

Obviously something would have to be done before the grov/- 
iug evil strangled tlie pros 2 >cnty of the country altogether. A 
Commission on the subject was aiipointed under the chairman- 
ship of Edwin .CEadwick, a clear-headed, in-actical-minded 
Piadical. The rei^ort of this Commission resulted in The Poor 
Law Aoiendmcnt Act (1834). “Outdoor Pelief’’ was stoj^ioed 
for all able-bodied j^ersons. Any who needed assistance from 
the rates were sent to “workhouses,” where tliey were sei^a- 
rated from their families, and where conditions were deliberately 
made more unpleasant than the most unjrleasant kind of life 
outside. The whole system was to be under the control of three 
Poor Law Commissioners, of whom Cliadwiclc liimself v-as one. 

Thus employers were henceforth comiiclled to pay a living 
wage or be deprived of labour allogethei'; while labourers had 
to provide for their own subsistence on 2 )ain of im25risonment 
in the “Bastilles,” as the new workliouses were indignantly 
called. But it took a good many years for 2)eo25le to adjust them- 
selves to the new conditions, and duihrg this time the sufferings 
of the working-class were made more acute than ever by the Act. 


§ 284. The Decline of the Wuig I\IiNiSTiiy. — When the 
Whigs 2 ^tissed their Peform Bill in 1832 it seemed as if they 
were destined to a lease of 2 iower as long as the Tories had 
formerly enjoj-ed. But they were beset with all sorts of difficul- 
ties, 'and soon began to lose the confidence of the nation. One 
grave problem was finance. Year after year the Government 
spent more than its income. Trade was bad, which diminished 
the return from taxation; and if they tried to make U25 the defi- 
ciency by increased duties, the' only result was to criji]!^ trade 
still further without increasing the revenue. 
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' Another embarrassing problem was the stale of Ireland. As 
a result of Catholic Emancipation, O’Connell was now in Par- 
liament, at the head of a comiiact little group of Irish members 
nicknamed “0 ’Connell’s Tail.” They engaged in a new agi- 
tation — for the repeal of the Act of Union (S 250) which had 
deprived Ireland of its independent government, and for the 
abolition of tithes. The latter were a form of rate, levied for the 
support of the Protestant Church, the jiayment of which not 
only boi'e heavily on the impoverished Irish i)easantry, but was 
forbidden by their religion. Refusal to pay it led to scenes of 
violence which seemed likely to end in. something like a revo- 
lution. O’Connell and his “Tail” enforced their demands by 
obstructing parliamentary business in every possible way; and 
the worst of it was that the Ministers were not agreed as to 
the right policy to adopt hi the matter. In ISdo O’Connell made 
a secret bargain with the klinistry, by whicl) he undertook to 
drop the agitation for repeal in return for an Act aboli.shing 
•tithes. But the rank and file of the Whig ])nrty were entirely 
opposed to this concession, and voted against the measure 
when it came before Parliament. So O’Connell started his 
twofold agitation again with redoubled bitterness, and the 
Government had profited nothing by an action which had 
robbed them of the confidence of their own supporters. 

Then, again, the Radicals felt that the Whigs had cheated 
them over the Reform Bill, and began the “Chartist” agitation 
for a further reform of Parliament. Eurthermore, some of the 
Government’s well-meant reforms, such as the Eew Poor Law, 
were causing great distress among the poor. 

The Whigs were saved for a time by the death of William IV 
in 1837. For he was succeeded by his niece Victoria, an inex- 
perienced girl of eighteen, who was dependent for guidance on 
the Prime jMinister; and Lord Melbo urne proved just the man 
fpr _ the task. A courtl;-', kind ly, experienced man of the world, 
he assisted The young Queen over her difficintiei~wTflrsuclri'acb 
and fatherly genialitjndiat shelfecmhFclwO'tgd't^rliniv aiidW^as 
* Sometimes called “The Liclifickl House Compact, 
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anxious to postpone ns long as possible the day when she would 
have to thlce as her principal adviser the austere and dignified 
Peel. ' • " ' ■ ' ' 

How that day came at last we shall see in our next chai:)ter. 


chapteh lxv 

THE UNFETTERING OF TRADE 
1841-1846 

§ 285. Peel's First “Free Trade’’ Budget. — By 1838 the 
Whig Government, which had set out so confidently on its re- 
forming career eight j-eai's before, had forfeited all its popu- 
larity. This was iiartly duo to their concessions to O’Connell, 
partly to their refusal to consider the demands of the Chartists, 
partly to the harshness of their new Poor Law, but chieflj' to 
their incapacity to make ends meet in the national finances. 
The end came when in 1841 they jiroposed to modify the Corn 
Law (§ 268). There was much to be said for the jiroposal, but 
it so alarmed the land-owning element among their own suj)- 
po'rters that the measure was defeated. Parliament was dis- 
solved, and the ensuing election produced a substantial 
Conservative majority. So the Whig ]\Iinistry resigned, much 
relieved to be rid of a jiosition which had been growing more 
difficult and irksome every year. 

Peel’s hour had come. He had been nursing the Tory party 
back to health and strength ever since its collapse over .Catholic 
Relief and Parliamentary Reform (§ 279). Under its new title 
of “Conservative,’’ its strength lay mainly in the lauded aris- 
tocracy. Its creed had been set forth in Peel’s “Tamworth 
Manifesto’’ (§'281) — ^to maintain the Constitution with such 
moderate and well-considered reforms as might ' be found 
necessary from time to' time. The eircunistances of Peel’s' 
accession to power gave him a’ twofold mandate — to Set the 
national finances in order, and to preserve the Corn Laws. 
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Unlike most men in public life — wlietber Whig or Conser- 
vative — Peel understood business; and he adopted a daring 
remedy for solving the problem with wdhch he w'as faced: ho 
" proposed to increase revenue by decreasing taxation. The 
Whigs had got the import duties into a terrible tangle after 
Huskisson’s attempt to clear the way for Free Trade (§ 275). 
There were import duties on no less than five hundred 
different classes of goods, and these duties were regulated by 
eighty different Acts of Parliameirt. A whole army of revenue 
officers was required to assess and collect it. Manj- of the taxes 
were unproductive, because they raised the price of the article 
so high that i^eople could not afford to ‘buy it. Thus, our 
foreign trade w'as choked up ; for foreign countries can only pay 
for our goods bj^ sending their owm in exchange. 

Peel reckoned that decreasing the. duties w-ould do so much 
to revive trade, to augment the spending-power of the nation 
and the consumption of goods, that the other duties W'ould 
provide a greatly increased revenue. Of course, some little 
time would be needed to allow this process to take effect; so 
he reimposed the Income Tax for a few years, at the rate of 
6d. in the £. 

The first year of the new system gave such promising results 
that it -was carried a little further in 1843, and again in the 
tW'O following years. The cost of living went down, trade 
revived, and the budget w'as balanced year by year. All- 
round prosperity of this sort is a plant of slow grow'th, how'- 
ever; and in this case its development was retarded by the 
fact that Peel did not venture to tamper with the most obstruc- 
tive and burdensome of all these duties — those on corn. , 

,..^'^286. The Axti-Corx-Law League. — But a number of men 
— mostly well-to-do manufacturers and merchants — ^felt that 
the duties which kept foreign corn out of the country for the 
benefit of the “landed classes’’ (§ 268) were cramping trade 
as w'ell as keeping up the price of the staple food of the poor. 
They therefore formed a gi’eat organisation to educate public 
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opinion on the subject, and so to bring pressure to bear upon 
Parliament to repeal the obnoxious laws. Meetings were held 
'all over the country; lectures were given; leaflets and pamph- 
lets were distributed. Two circumstances greatly favoured the 
agitation: (1) the institution of the Penny Post (1840), which 
enabled them to reach the breakfast-tables of the public in a 
way that would have been imjiossible a few years earlier; and 
(2) the new raihuays, which made it easy for their lecturers to 
get about the country. 

The two most famous ajrostlcs of the movement were Richard 
Cobden imd John Bright. Both were well-to-do mamrfacturers, 
who gave up business to advance a cause which they believed 
would briirg prosperity to the country. Cobden’s style of. 
speech-making was a frank, straightforward airpeal to common 
sense, while Bright was arr impassioned orator who stirred his 
audiences to indignation against the systeur which allowed aris- 
tocratic landowners to enrich themselves at the expense of 
the poor. 

Cobden was elected to Parliament in 1841, and contrived to 
keep the subject to the fore with persistent persuasiveness year 
after year. Peel became convinced that the Corn Laws would 
have to go, sooner or later; but he had come into office pledged 
to maintain them, and his followers regarded them as something 
almost sacred. Tic was a shy, reticent man, always rather cold 
and distant to his colleagues, so that they knew little or nothing 
of his gradual change of views on the subject. IMeanwhile, he 
turned the matter over in his mind, quietly waiting for a suitable 
opportunity — such as the General Election, 'which would be due 
in a j^ear'or two — to declare his new conviction, and to ask the 
approval of his party and the country for putting it into action. 

287. Tin: Pece.vl of the Coux Laws. — Then his hand was 
forced by an unexpected catastroiflic. In 1845 the jiotato crop 
failed in Ireland. The peasantry were entirely dependent on 
]iotatoes for food, and by the autumn of that year they were 
literally starving. In most years it might have been possible to 
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.telieve the situation, with com from England; but heavy rains 
during the summer had ruined this crop too. As Gobden after- 
wards said, these untimelj'^ rains washed awaj" the Corn Laws. 
Peel was deeplj" distressed by the accounts that reached him of 
the desperate idight of the Irish people, and he determined that 
something must be done without delay to relieve it. The most 
obvious method was to throw open the ports to foreign corn, and 
he announced to the Cabinet that he proposed to repeal the 
Corn Laws forthwith. Some of the old-fashioned Tory IMinisters 
objected, even in this emergencj^ to such a course; whereupon 
Peel resigned, and the Queen sent for Lord John Eussell, who 
had now become the head of the Whig party. Lord John had 
recently declared in his famous Edinburgh Letter to his con- 
stituents that "total and immediate repeal" was part of the 
official policy of the Whig j^arty; hut he now found that he 
would have as much difficultj’’ as Peel in obtaining the unani- 
mous support of his followers in carrying it out ; for manj’- of the 
most influential Whigs were landed aristocrats, like the leading 
Tories. Sp Lord John had to give up the attempt to form a 
Ministry, and "handed the iioisoned chalice back to Peel." 

Sir Eobert re-entered upon office full of confidence. He 
knew that many of his back-bench supporters objected to the 
policy, but he did not fear that their opposition would be 
dangerous, for most of them Avere eountrj* gentlemen aaIio IcneAV 
more about fox-hunting than about speech-making, and none 
of them seemed capable of giving tlie others a lead. 

But here he was making a miscalculation. Among those rank 
and file Tories Avas a cleA'er young JeAv named Benjamin Disraeli 
(1804-1881). He had been disappointed of a place in the 
Alinistry AA'hen Peel took office in 1841, and he noAv led a ?’eA*olt 
against the Prime Minister AAdio had overlooked his claims. In 
a series of brilliant speeches he attacked Peel for betraying his 
folloAA'ers in repealing the laAA's AAffiich he had been placed in 
office to defend. Thus the Tory Party Avas split into "Peelites” 
and "Protectionists." Peel put through his measure AAuth the 
aid of Whig A'otes; but shortly afterwards the Protectionists 
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Joined the. Whig OjDposition to defeat liim over another, .pro- 
posal, and he was driven from office. 

The breach in the Conservative party was never healed,. 
Lord Derby became leader of the “Protectionists” with Disraeli 
as his “ chief -of-staff. ” They were numerically stronger than 
the “Peelites”; but the latter included most of the abler 
members of the i^arty, and they would never forgive Disraeli 
for his attacks on their honoured chief. The result was that 
the Whig-Liberals were in power with brief intervals for nearly 
thirty years (1846-1874). As for Peel, he was never in office 
again, but sat, a universally respected personality, on the 
Opposition benches until his death in 1850. 


CHAPTER LXVI 

BETTER TIMES 
1835-1852 

§ 288. Self-help for the Working- classes. — Peel’s revolu- 
tion in the fiscal system of Britain was the turning-point of the 
century, for it marked the beginning of a period of gi’eat indus- 
trial and commercial prosperity. The effects of this were felt 
even among the working- classes, and ended the worst of the 
bad times through which they had i^assed since Waterloo. But 
this result only came after the middle of the century, and we 
still speak of “the hungry ’forties” — though, as a matter of 
fact, the ’thirties were still hungrier. Let us now briefly 
examine some of the attemiits by which the working-classes 
sought to improve their lot during those hard times. 

Eirst came an attempt to use Trade Unionism for the purpose. 
In 1834, Robert Owen (N196) founded the Grand National 
Consolidated Trade Union, to which all existing Unions were 
to be affiliated; A general strike was to bring a quick end to 
the existing capitalist system, wffiereafter all competition was 
to cease, and manufactures were to be carried on by national 
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companies. It was an alluring dream for the poverty-stricken 
workers, and lliey flocked to join the Unions by tens of thou- 
sands. The Government became seriously alarmed, and made 
frantic efforts to crush the movement.* But the Grand National 
was too unwieldy to be effective, especially before railways and 
the penny post quickened communications. It was impossible 
for the central organisation to prevent local Unions from acting 
independently, or from being crushed bj' “the document” — a 
pledge which employers compelled their workmen to take, 
abjuring Trade Unions. The movement simply faded out, and 
the position of the Unions was worse than before. 

Then came a movement to gain for the working-classes more 
control over Parliament. The Radicals (§ 269) were disappointed 
that the Reform Act of 1832, from which they had exiiected so 
much, merely enfi-anchised the middle classes (§ 280). Thej' 
'embodied their demands under six heads, which became known 
as The Peoi)lc’s Charter (N198). Mass meetings were held, 
with torchlight ])rocessions. Representatives were chosen from 
various districts to a National Convention, and a petition to 
Parliament was drawn up. But the movement was weakened by 
internal dissensions. One party, led by William Lovett, was 
opposed to anj'thing more than a constitutional agitation; but 
a “Physical Force Party,” under Feargus O’Connor, was for 
resorting to violence if the petition was ignored — as it was. 

The Government took firm steps against the danger by impri- 
soning the leaders, and nothing came of the threats of revolu- 
tion. Nevertheless Gliartisni was for years a sort of religion to 
thousands of well-meaning men. After some years of quies- 
cence it revived in 1848, when O’Connor announced a great 
meeting on Kennington Common, to form a procession and 
present a “monster petition” to Parliament. But when the 

* A well-known example of their methods was the case of the “Dorchester 
Labourers. ” The Government prosecuted some harmless labourers at 
Tolpuddle in Dorsetshire, for administering an oath to members of their 
Union, although its rules expressly forbade strikes. They were sentenced 
to 'seven years transportation under- a forgotten Act of Parliament -forbid- 
ding such oaths.. But tlio outcry against this savage sentence .was so. great 
they were pardoned and brought back some years later. 
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Governmeiiti prohibited the meeting, O’Connor (whose bark 
was always n'orse than his bite) gave way and abandoned it. 
Furthermore, many of tlie signatures to the petition were ob- 
viously forged. Tins ludicrous failure crij^joled the movement 
but the underlying reason why it died away was that some of the 
l^rosperity which was now beginning to come over the nation’s 
industries began to percolate down to the working-classes. 

A movement which had far more lasting effects was Co- 
operaiion. A groujo of Rochdale weavers (“The Rochdale 
Pioneers’’) clubbed togeflier to open a little slioj) for the supply 
of foodstuffs for themselves and their neighbours. Similar 
schemes had been tried before, but all had broken down. The 
great point about the “Toad Lane Store” was that the profits 
were to be shared by all customers in proportion to the amount 
of their purchases, and thus they all had an interest in pro- 
moting its sales. The idea spread, the system was applied to 
all sorts of commodities, and to-day one-third of the households 
of Britain are co-operators. The movement has played a 
great part in the 25olitical develoinnent of the nation, for it 
has given the working-class a motive for thrift, a bracing 
sense of having “a stake in the country,” and valuable ex- 
j^erience of working together for a common cause. 


5 289. The Ghe.vi' “Boom” begins. — The repeal of the Corn 
Laws was a notable sign of the change which had long been 
coming over the nation — the change from an agricultural to 
an industrial jieojDle — from a Government dominated by land- 
ownevs to a Government dominated by cajhtalists. .The Re- 
form Act of 1832 had comiielled the landlord class to share 
their political jiower with “business men,” and the latter had 
now forced through a change in fiscal jiolicj* • which mainly 
furthered their own interests. For bj'’ reducing the cost of food 
it reduced the cost of labour, and it encouraged the foreign 
trade on which their prosperity depended. 

And the freeing of trade .was .only one of many measures by 
which Parliament ;adyance.d. the 'interests of “big business” 
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during this period. In 1837 was passed the firsl Limiicd 
Liability Act. Hitherto, each of the shareholders in a business 
might be held responsible for all its liabilities, but hencefor- 
ward the amount which each shareholder might lose by the 
failure of a in'oiJorly registered eomi^any was limited to the 
amount of the caj^ilal lie had jiul into it. This encouraged 
people to invest their savings in productive enterprises instead 
of hoarding them, and so provided the capital for the rapid 
expansion of industry. Peel’s Bank Act (1844) tended in the, 
same direction. The Bank of England is the foundation of all 
British industry and commerce, for it acts as a bank to all the 
smaller banks which provide cajiital for industrial development. 
This Act placed it in a sounder position than before, by limiting 
its issue of “paper money’’ to a fixed proportion of the gold 
in its vaults, which increased public confidence in it. 

The great railway boom of the ’thirties and ‘forties was at 
onco a consequence and a cause of industrial prosjierity. The 
transport of goods was one of the main objects of the new rail- 
ways, and the manufacture of rails and rolling-stock stimulated 
iron foundries and engineering works — especially when foreign 
countries began to establish railway systems and had to obtain 
the materials from Britain. British shipbuilding, too, took a 
new lease of life with the adoption of steam instead of sails as 
means of propulsion, and of iron instead of wood as material. 

. We maj' see an outward and visible reminder of the spirit 
of the age when we look at the .Crystal Palace; for this avas 
originally the building which housed the first Great Exhibition 
held in Hyde Park in 1851 to display with inide the wonders of 
the new methods of production, and to encourage international 
trade. 

290. Loud Palmekstox. — The nation was becoming full of 
self-confidence — proud of its inventive genius, of its commercial 
enterprise, of its material wealth, and of the national character, 
and political institutions which underlay all this “lU'ogress. ’’ 
This spirit was personified by Lord Palmerston (1784-1865), 
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had in 1840 married Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg, a well- 
informed and earnest-minded young German, who became a 
sort of unofficial private secretary to her. The Prince Consort 
devoted himself to the affairs of his adopted country. He had 
no wish that the Queen should exceed her rights as a constitu- 
tional sovereign, but he felt that it was within those rights that 
she should take an active part in dealing with foreign sove- 
reigns. "When, therefore. Lord Palmerston went on his jaunty 
way, dealing with important despatches “off his own bat,” the 
Queen and the Prince complained to Lord John; and Lord John 
(who had similar grievances of his own) remonstrated with Pal- 
merston. But the Foreign Secretary regarded the young couple 
at Windsor with genial contempt, and had no great respect 
even for the Prime j\Iinister. He made jocular excuses, apolo- 
gised — and went on doing the same thing. He knew that his 
popularity made him indispensable to the Government, where- 
as the Queen’s foreign husband was disliked and distrusted. 

But at last he went a step loo far. The constitutional 
monarchy set uj) in France by the revolution of 1830 (N194) 
was ended by another revolution in 1848. Louis Philij^pe, the 
constitutional King, fled to England, and a republican govern- 
ment was established. The position of President in this Second 
Eepublic was obtained by Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, the 
nephew of the great Emperor. In 1851 he followed his uncle’s 
example by suddenly having all his political opj^onents arrest- 
ed, and using the army to quell opposition in the streets of 
Paris; and he shortly afterwards had himself proclaimed Em- 
peror of the French. This coiij> d’etat came so suddenly that 
the British Government decided to withhold recognition of the 
new rdgime for the moment. But Palmerston ignored- this 
decision, and instructed the ambassador at Paris to congratu- 
late the new Napoleon on his success. When this became 
known the indignation of the Queen and the . Premier boiled 
over, and the Foreign Minister was compelled to resign. 
Nevertheless, he still had a good many personal supporters in 
Parliament, and a few weeks later he had his “tit for tat with 
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Johnny Russell,” as ho himself Ho led his followers 

to. vote against the Government and' turned it out. 


§ 292. Gladstone completes Peel's Work. — This let in 
the Protectionist Tories under Derby and Disraeli; but they 
found themselves in a vciw dihicuU i:>osition. Por the question 
at once arose: Were tlicy going to impose the Corn Laws 
again? The landed interest, who formed the backbone of 
their party, naturally expected them to do so, else why had 
they quarrelled with Peel? But the repeal of these laws was 
already producing such beneficial results that there would 
have been a fearful outcry at any attempt to reimpose them. 
Disraeli tried a sort of half-and-half 2 ]o]iey in his budget which 
satisfied nobody, and the Conservatives were driven out of 
office witliin three months. 

Then it was the Whigs’ turn to find themselves in a quan- 
dary; for neither of their leading men (Russell and Palmerston) 
M'ould serve under the otlier, yet neither could form a Ministry 
without the other. At last it was arranged that they should 
form a coalition with the Peelite Conservatives. One of the 
latter group. Lord Aberdeen, Avas to be Prime Minister, and 
another, W.-E. GJadsionc (1809-1898), became Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; while Russell and Palmerston took charge of 
Foreign and Home departments respective!}'. 

Gladstone had served an apprenticeship to Free Trade finance 
when acting as President of the Board of Trade under Peel; 
and he now had an oj^portunity to com 2 >lete his master’s work. 
His passion for economy and efficiency, his clear-headed mas- 
tery of facts and figures, and his tremendous powers of con- 
centrated mental effort made him an ideal • Chancellor • of the 
Exchequer. The freeing of foreign trade, begun by Peel ten 
years before, was maldng Britain the Avorkshop of the Avorld,' 
and Gladstone carried, the process a long step further by abo- 
lishing the duties on over a- hundred articles and reducing them 
on over a hundred more. To compensate for the tertiporary 
loss of revenue, he had to continue Peel’s expedient of rene\v- 
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ing the Income Tax; but he outlined a schem 
u’as to be gradually reduced until 1860, when 
possible to dispense with it altogether. 


GHAl'TEll LXVII 

THE GIU^IEA AND THE MUTINY 
18u3-1858 

§ 293. The E.xstep.x Question. — ^\Vhcn Gladstone prophesied 
that it would be possible to remit the Income Tax in 1860 
(§ 292), he should have “touched wood,” for in the interim 
Britain became involved in two wars which upset all his 
calculations. 

Even when he was making that liudget Speech of 1853, a' 
cloud no bigger than a man’s hand was gatliering in the East 
to burst over Europe before the year was out. The root of the 
trouble la,y in what was called “The Eastern Question.” The 
Ottoman Turks, a semi-civilised IMoslem peoidc, had con- 
quered south-eastern Europe some eejituries before, and had 
established themselves as rulers over the Cliristian races of the 
Balkan Peninsula. Tlie Greeks had already succeeded in cast- 
ing off their misrule (§ 273), and the Bulgars, Serbs, and llu- 
manians were permanently on the verge of rebellion. M'e might 
have expected that the Western Powers would symiiathise 
with the efforts of fellow-Christians to throw off the degrading 
tyranny of semi-barbarous “unbelievers”; but this feeling was 
counteracted by another. The Balkan peoples were Slav by 
race and Orthodox by religion, and naturally looked for supj)ort 
to the great Slav and Orthodox Power, Kussia. The other 
Powers felt that the Turkish Empire plaj'ed a useful part in 
holding in check the ambitions of the Czars, who were spread- 
ing their dominions all over northern Asia and threatened to 
dominate Europe. And if Serbs and Bulgars threw off the 
yoke of the Sultan, would they not come under the influence of 
Kussia, the “hig brother” of the smaller Slav-Orthodox peoples? 
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■‘.-i These ambitions and jealousies now led to the first, big war', 
since .Waterloo. A treaty signed in the eighteenth century 
gave the Czar vaguely . expressed rights to interfere on behalf 
of their co-religionists in the Turkish dominions; and in 1858 
Czar Nicholas I demanded that these rights should be defi- 
nitely admitted by the Sultan, Backed up by the British 
ambassador at Constantinoifie, the Sultan refused; whereupon 
the Czar sent an army to occui^y two Turkish provinces that 
flanked the mouth of the Danube (June 1853). War was now 
declared between Russia and Turkey. 

France, England, Prussia, and Austria presented “The 
Vienna Note’’ to Czar and Sultan, suggesting a settlement of 
the points in dispute (August 1853). The Czar accepted, but 
the Sultan declined them. Nevertheless, France and Britain 
felt bound to go to the support of the Sultan, for it was ujDon 
their advice that he had adopted the defiance of Russia which 
had led to the war. They therefore sent their fleets to protect 
Constantinople, and demanded that the Russian troops should 
be withdrawn from the Danubian Provinces. After some hesi- 
tation the Czar complied; but in the meantime his fleet had 
destroyed a Turkish squadron in the Bay of Sinope. The 
British public was so inflamed with fear and hatred of Russia 
that this perfectl}" legitimate act led to an outburst of war 
fever which forced on a declaration of war on Russia in 
conjunction with France, whose Emperor had grievances of 
his own against the Czar (March 1854), (N203). 

§ 294. Someone had blundered. — ^After an unsuccessful 
naval expedition to the Baltic, an Anglo-French army was sent 
to attack Sebastopol, the chief Russian naval port on the Black 
Sea. It was hoped that by making the Crimea the main theatre 
of war the allies would enjoy the same advantages that the 
British had enjoyed in the last war fought in a peninsula (NIST) 
— they would be in touch with the sea, vdiile the steppes of 
southern Russia would present as big an obstacle to the com- 
munications of the Czar’s troops as the mountains of Spain 
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had presented to Napoleon. But the allied forces suffered 
from divided counsels, and from the fact that their war- 
organisation had rusted during the fortj- years of i^eace. 

The Franco-British force landed some miles to the north of 
Sebastopol, under the command of Lord Eaglan and Alarshal 
St. Arnaud, and on the way to the port the Bussians resisted 


THE SIEGE OF SEBASTOPOL 



its crossing of the Bluer Alvia. AVhen the enemy were driven 
off, St. Arnaud decided that his troops needed rest before 
following them up. The delay gave the Eussian Commander, 
Todleben, time to complete the fortifications; and so ably did 
he do it that by the time the Allies arrived they coiild only 
invest the place Avith inadequate forces and send home for 
their siege artiller 3 % No i^rovision had been made for a winter 
campaign, and the sufferings of the troops during the next few 
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he never made the least attempt to carry out. ' The Black' Sea 
was “neutralised,” but this stipulation was' cancelled by the 
Czar in 1871 (N229). And within twenty years “the Eastern 
Question” was again troubling the peace of Europe. 

§ 296. The Great breaks • ouT.-^The ■ second 

unlooked-for event which threw out Gladstone’s financial pro- 
jfiiecies was the Indian Mutiny (1857-1858). Trouble, had long 
been brewing among the sepoys, chiefly because they suspected 
that the British were planning to undermine their religious faith. 
The climax came when, in 1854-, the Lee-Enfield rifle was intro- 
duced; for its ' cartridges had to be bitten ofl. before use, and 
these ■ cartridges were smeared with grease made of animal fats 
which Indians were forbidden by their religions to touch. At 
Meerut,' in April 1857, a regiment refused to carry out its 
musketry exercises ; and when the ringleaders were imprisoned i 
their comrades broke into revolt, released them, murdered 
their officers, and rushed off to Delhi, Bome twenty miles 
distant. There their story caused a terrible rising in which all 
the whites were massacred. Later on a force of 4000 British 
and native troops came from the Punjab, but they were pitted 
against 25,000 well-armed mutineers, holding a city defended 
by ten miles of high walls, and for some time they had to 
act on the defensive. " ' ' 

Apart from Delhi, the chief storm-centres of the Mutiny were 
Cawnpore and Lucknow. At Oawnpore 300 soldiers and a parly 
of civilians engaged in railway construction were besieged with 
their wives and children in a tumbledown old fortress by 
thousands of mutineers. The commandant, Sir Hugh AA^heeler, 
appealed for help to the Hana Sahib, an Indian prince, who had 
al'vt’^ays professed warm friendship for the British,' bu't waS '< 
nursing a grievance because the Government refused to continue 
to pay him a huge pension (at the expense of' the Indian tax- 
payer)' which had been awarded to his adoptive ' father. He 
came — but to take command of the mutineers. After some 
weeks of desperate resistance, within- crumbling '■v'alls and with 
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■ CHAPTER LXVni 

THE NEW COLONIAL EMPIEE 
V 1833-1867 

§ 298. The Eadical Imperialists. — During tiie period with 
which we are now dealing a new overseas empire was growing 
up. It owed very little to the conscious planning of statesmen 
— some people have gone so far as to saj*' that it was “acquired 
in a fit of absence of mind.” But Britons seem to have in- 
herited an impulse to seek their fortunes in new lands, as well, 
as qualities of character that make them successful in so doing. 

British Governments were guided two principles in their 
dealings with these settlements. Firstly, the humanitarian im- 
pulse which was so strong at this time (N193) impelled them 
to safeguard the native races from being wronged; we have 
seen this spirit at work in the abolition of slavery, and we shall 
see further examples of it in the early history of both South 
Africa and of New Zealand. Secondlj’’, j^ride in our democratic 
Constitution made them very ready to grant the colonies the 
right of self-government; and they were encouraged in this 
policy by a disbelief in the iiractical value of colonies to the 
mother-country. What had happened to the American colonies 
would, thej^ felt sure, hapiien again — “when the fruit was 
ripe it would drop off the tree.” 

The first “imperialists” in the modern sense of the term were 
a little grouj) of Eadicals, led by Eihvard Gibbon Walcc^eld 
(1796-1862). Ah ambitious, able, and energetic man, heniiined 
his chances of a successful career in Parliament by abducting 
an heiress and inducing her to marry him! While in prison ex- 
piating this crime, he read every book about the colonies that 
he could get hold of, with a view to making a fresh start in life. 
He formed very definite views on the subject, and when he was 
released he founded a Colonisation Societj’- to imt these views 
into action. Britain, he pointed out, was over-populated, while 
18 
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the colonies were empty. Vast supplies of raw material were 
required for our industrial maehincry, and vast supplies of 
food for our industrial workers. Furthermore, these industries 
needed ever-expanding markets for their products. If our 
overseas possessions were developed they could absorb surplus 
population, and send home foodstuffs and raw materials in 
return for British manufactured goods. The hindrances to this 
complementary system were two. (1) So long as 2 )eople could 
get. land free in the colonics, they would take it up without 
any I’eal intention of develoi^ing it, nor was the necessary 
labour available on the spot. (2) The poorest class, members 
of which would benefit most by being trans])lantod into a new 
country, wei'o just those who could not afford the cost of 
emigration. Tf the Government sold the land instead of mak'ing 
free gi'ants, it would acquire a fund with which to assist 
emigration, and everybody would be better off’. ^ 

s 299, Advanck Au-stkaua! — The first colony to be' devel- 
oped on these lines was Australia. Wc have seen in an earlier 
chapter (§ 241) how that subcontinent came to be used as a 
dumping-])lacc for convicts. Not all of those sent out wore 
criminals in the usual sense of the word; for the laws in those 
days wore so sevei'c that a i)erson might be sentenced todrans- 
portation for quite a trivial offence — even for such actions as 
that of the “Dorchester Labourers” (? 288). Afosf of them 
remained as free settlers when their sentences expired; and 
when Captain IMacArthur, an officer of the gai’rison, discovered 
splendid pasturage beyond the Blue Alountains at the back 
of Sydney, the colon}- of New South AVales began to thrive. 
He imported fine merino sheep from the Cape, and interested 
the wool manufacturers of Yorkshire in this new source of ^ 
supply for their raw material. 

But many who might have emigrated were deterred' by the 
idea of settling among ex-convicts, and in 1835 ' Wakefield 
ifianncd a now settlement that should be free from the “taint.” 
He intended that “South Australia” should be self-governing 
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oM'iiod not bv individuals, bid bv flic (ril)e as a, whole. It was 
ilo longer possible Tor the Govermnont io hold aloof, and in 1840 
an officer was sent to annex the islands. He called a gathering 
of the jMaori chiefs and concluded with ihon the Treaiij of 
'Waifnugi (1840), by which they recognised Queen Victoria as 
tlieir sovereign, but. were thcniselve.s i-ecogniscd as sole owner.s 
of the soil. Nevertheless, there was constant friction for some 
years; the settlers were greedy for land, the missionaries op- 
posed them, and the ^Maoris love quarrelling for its own' sake. 
Foi-tunately Sir George Grey — fresh from his success in setting 
South Australia on its feet — was appointed Governor in 1845. 
He won the hearts of the Maoris by learning their language and 
studying their folklore, but he insisted on their living at peace 
with their white neighl)ours, and he settled the trouble over 
land-tenure by buying up large areas fi'om the native tribes 
and selling it to settlers on terms they could understand. . Tlic 
missionaries were gradually reconciled to the hew slate of 
affairs. The Scottish Churches organised a party of settlors to 
the southern part of the colony, wlicre they found conditions 
vei-y similar to those of their native land; while the Church 
^Missionary Society sent out a similar party to what is now 
Canterbury. Thus by 1852 New Zealand- liad some 30,000 
white inhabitants, and was in a position to undertake its own 
government. A Constitution was drafted under the super- 
vision of Grey by which each district had its own elected 
“Provincial Council/’ and also sent reihcsentativcs to a 
General Assembly at Wellington (named after the old Duke, 
who had just died), to which a measure of independence was 
granted as comjhete as that of the Australian colonies. 

' § 301. Dutch and BaiTisii in South Afihca.— In South 

Africa there was also a." “native pi-bbleni,” 'and here it.-wns 
complicated by the presence of aholhef European race. -The 
•conflicts which' arose long’ retarded the' progress of the colony, 
and have left .’a legacy of bitterness to this day.. Cape Colony 
had been captured from' the Dutch allies of Naiioleon,- and. 
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when 2 )eace was made in 1815, Holland finally sold it to 
Britain for £6,000,000. Britain wanted it mainly as a calling- 
place for shijjs on the long voyage to India, and for many years 
almost the only white inhabitants were the Butch fanners, 
who cultivated the soil in iwimitive style with slavc-lal)nuv. 
These “Boers” were much aggrieved when sla\ery was abo- 
lished in all British ^rossessions (ISoS), the more so as the 
sum offered them was quite inadequate. At about the same 
time they were faefid with another difficulty — the attacks of 
warlike Kaffirs from the north. Sir Benjamin B 'Urban, the 
Governor of Cape Colony, drove the Kaffirs back, and annexed 
. 1 , strip' of territory to be a sort of “Ko Alan’s Land” between 
them and Cape Colony. But when Lord Glcnelg, the Home 
Secretary, heard of this he felt that the Kaffirs had been 
wronged. The annexation was Ciancelled and D ’Urban recalled. 
The Boers were disgusted. Tliey felt that the British Govern- 
ment had not onlj* robbed them of the labour necessary to till 
their farms, but had sliown itself unwilling even to defend them 
against tlieir savage enemies. So .some of them decided to seek 
new hollies for tlieniselves in the wilderness, where tliej* would 
be able to make their own arrangements botli as to labour and 
to protection. This exodus was known as TJtc Grcal Trcl:. A 
number of families put all their movalile jiropcrty in their 
great ox-wagons and set out northwards, driving their herds 
before them. Some settled down lieyond tlie Orange Biver, 
but others pushed on until they had crossed the Vaal. 

But their farmsteads were so scattered that they were quite 
unable to organise any effective defence against the Kaflfir 
raids; and this left Cape Coloiii' itself exjiosed to siinilai at- 
tacks. So Sir Hariy Smith, the new Governor, decided to annex 
tlie new Boer territories (1847), For a few years South Africa 
cnjoj'ed jieace and quiet; but then there was another change 
of policy in the British Government. As we have seen, our 
statesmen were very ready to rid themselves of the resiionsibi- 
lily for governing overseas possessions, which they felt were 
more trouble than they were worth. In 1852, therefore, they 
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recognised the comjdete indej)endence of the Transvaal Eej)iiblic 
• rby the Sand River Convention; and two years later the Rlocm- 
fontcin Convention did the same for the Orange Free State. ' 

But this was far from being Ihe end of the storv, as we shall 
see. 


§ 302. Canada — Loan Durham’s Eeport. — One reason why 
the British Government had been so readj' to grant rights of 
self-government to Australia and New Zealand was that recent 
events in Canada had given it a new conception of the relation- 
ship between the colonies and the jnother-country. Trouble 
had arisen there through much the same causes as those which 
had led to the War of Independence. Under Pitt’s Canada Act 
(§ 241) each of the provinces had a Governor and a Council 
nominated by the Home Government, and a Legislative As- 
sembly elected by the colonists. Councils and Assemblies had 
got at loggerheads owing to the Canadians’ resentment at the 
power thus given to members of the British ruling class, who 
had no personal interest in the country. And this feeling was 
accentuated by the fact that the Government made huge grants 
of the best land to these “outsiders,” and to the Church — a 
Church to which few of the colonisis belonged, iirasmuch as 
the i:)eoir]e of Quebec were almost all French Catholics, while 
the Ontarians were mostly Scottish Pi’esbyterians. In 1837 
these discontents broke out into half-hearted rebellions in both 
))rovinces. The risings were easily i)ut down by the officials on 
the spot; but the Government were too wise to let matters 
stop there. They sent out a Special Commissioner to clear up 
the effects of the trouble, to inquire into their tmderl_ying 
causes, and to suggest permanent remedies. Furthermore, 
the,y took the bold step of apj)ointing as Commissioner Lord 
Dvrh'am (1792-1840), one of the most prominent members of 
the Badical ImiDerialist group. 

Durham was a man of that high-minded-, energetic, deter- 
mined type which has done so much to build rqi the Empire. 
He began by issuing a series of Ordinances, banishing the 
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leading rebels on pain of death without trial, and pardoning the 
others. He then set about inquiring into the political situation 
and the state of i^ublic opinion, and drew up a Report to tlio 
Ctoverunient. But before he had completed his task tlio Alinis- 
tiy intervened. Shocked at his high-handed proceedings, they 
disowned his actions and cancelled his Ordinances. He resigueil 
his post and came home; and his death in the following year 
was said to be hastened bj* his mortification at tliis treatment. 

It was said after his death that he had “made an era])ire but 
marred a career.” Tlie suggestions contained in his famous 
Report (1839) were tlie starting-])oint of a line of policy which 
has led to the establishment of the British Commonwealth of 
Hations as it exists to-daj'. He recommended that the pro- 
\nnces should be joined under a Government which would be 
dependent on the support of an elected Parliament; and he 
declared that the only way to keep the colonies permanently 
lo 3 '’al is to let them govern themselves with a minimum of 
interference from the Home Government (N‘211). 

Unfortunately the union of the provinces revived the jealousy 
felt by tlie French habitants for the British inunigrants who 
now began to swaian into Ontario, since the numerical superi- 
ority of the latter gave them complete control over the Govern- 
ment. Moreover, for some j'ears it seemed as if the geographical 
and economic situation would sooner or later make the pro- 
vinces join the United States. That this tendency was overcome 
was largely due to the statesmanship of Sir John Macdonald. 
He saw that the only way to make the provinces strong enough 
to resist the attraction of their great neighbour was to join them 
in a federal union, and make this union an independent nation 
in free partnership with the mother-countiy. This ideal was 
embodied in the British, North America Act of 1867. The 
Dominion Government which it set up. has control over all 
Canadian affairs excejjt purely local matters, which are admi- 
nistered by Provincial Councils.- The British Government is 
represented merely by a Governor-General, who plays much the 
2 )art that is jdayed in the British' Constitution bj" the King. 
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OIIAPTEE LXIX 

THE SECOND EEEOEM ACT 
1858-1867 

§ 303. Axother Derby-Disraeli Ixterlude. — Lord Palmer- 
ston, having brought the country successfully through the 
Crimean War, lvej)t the Premiership for the rest of his life, 
except for one short period in 1858-1859. His temporary fall 
from favour vas duo to a curious lapse from his general line 
.of policy. Early in 1858 an attempt was made on the' life of 
the Emperor Napoleon III in Paris, and it was found that the 
plot had been hatched and the bomb manufactured in London. 
The Emperor’s personal supporters, especially among the army 
officers, exj^ressed great indignation that the British Govern- ^ 
ment seemed unable to take effective steps to prevent such 
nefarious activities. One might have expected that “Pam” — ' 
usually so ready to put foreigners “in their place” — ^would 
have told them that Britain could manage her affairs without 
their advice; but he had always been a great admirer of the 
Bonai^arte adventurer (§ 291), and he now tried to gratify him 
b 3 ' bringing forward a Consinracy io Murder Bill, stiffening up 
the law against such off’ences. But Parliament was indignant 
at this “truckling to the foreigner,” and threw the Bill out, 
whereui^on Palmerston was forced to resign. 

Lord Derby and his henchman Disraeli were once more 
placed in office through a disagreement among their opponents 
(§ 292); but their tenure lasted little longer than on the 
fii-st occasion. They jDassed a Bill making Jews eligible for 
Parliament, and they reorganised the government of India '' 
after the Mutiny; but when they dissolved Parliament the 
General Election went against them, and they had to resign 
after less than a year of office. 

Lord Palmerston how formed his second Alinistiy, with 
Lord John Bussell as Foreign Secretary and Gladstone as 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer. Thus Gladstone, who had begun 
his political life as a Tory, had thrown in his lot with the 
Whig-Liberals. He had to choose one parlj' or the other if ho 
intended to remain in public life, and it was impossible for him 
to return to the main body of the Tories so long as its most 
prominent personality was Disraeli. For the Peelites consi- 
dered that he had “stabbed Peel in the back’’ over the repeal 
of the Corn Laws in 1840, and could never forgive him for it 
(§ 287). Moreover, Gladstone’s outlook became more and 
more liberal as he grew older; and the House of Commons 
was for the next twenty years an arena for a sort of gladitorial 
contest between him and Disraeli. 

§ 304. Tun TitiuMVin.-\TE. — Palmerston, llnssell, and Glad- 
stone were such outstanding figures in this second Palmerston 
Government (1859-1865) that it is sometimes called the 
“Triumvirate Ministry.” But they were really rather an ill- 
assorted trio. The only matter on which there was cordial 
agreement between them was sympathy for the “Hisorgimento” 
— the great patriotic movement by which the Italians, led by 
Garibaldi and Cavour, became a united nation under King 
Victor Emmanuel of Sardinia. But ai)art from this, Lord John 
never quite got over his jealousy of Palmerston, while Glad- 
stone disliked his aggressive attitude towards foreign Powers. 

The Prime Minister had taken to heart his rebuff over the 
Conspiracj’ Bill, and he never risked his poi^ularity in the same 
way again. Indeed, his attitude towards France went from one 
extreme to the other. The British public had got the idea into 
its head that Nai^olcon III meant to attack Britain sooner or 
later. Everything that he did or did not do was regarded as 
evidence of some dark design on his part. The country was 
seized by a “war scare.” Volunteer corps were raised — the 
original form of our present-day “Territorial Army”; and 
there "was a loud demand that the fortifications of oui* naval 
ports should be strengthened. Gladstone, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, was most anxious to avoid the expense involved by- 
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these- AV£[.i;Iike preparations. Rigid economy and tliediusbanding 
of the national resources had become a leading- passion ’.with 
him (N201). His Budget of 1860 was called “The Crown and 
Summit” of the Free Trade Policy which he had inherited 
from his master, Peel. The Crimean War and the Indian 
Mutiny had made it impossible for him to wipe out the Income 
Tax, as he had hopefully jrredicted in 1853 (§ 292); but trade 
was so prosirerous that the revenue Avas increasing (as he said 
in his speech on this occasion) “by leaps and bounds,” and’ 
he was therefore able to reduce taxation still further. Two of 
his most important steps in this direction were the abolition of 
the Pa 2 :)er Duties and a Comm crcial Treaty ivitli France (I860).' 
He called the Paper Duties a “tax on knowledge,” because 
they made books and newsjraiicrs dear. The Lords rejected his 
measure abolishing the duties, but he circumvented them by 
tacking it on to his next Budget, which they could not consti- 
tutionally touch. The Commercial Treaty was negotiated in 
the course of some informal discussions between the French 
Emperor and Richard Cobden, the great aj^ostle of Free Trade. 
Arrangements were made for each country to lower its duties 
on the staple in’oducts of the other, the general effect being 
that British hardware was exchanged for French wines and 
silks. From the iroint of view of Gladstone' and Cobdein, it 
killed two birds with one stone — it inomoted the cause of 
Free Trade and it counteracted the “war scare” by bringing 
the two countries into closer commercial relationship. 

S 305. The Movemext foe “Repobm.” — The subject on 
which there was the sharjrest division in the Cabinet was Par- 
liamentary Reform. We have seen that the Act of 1832-'had’ 
enfranchised the middle’ classes, but had left the Avorking-mair- 
as A’oteless:as before. The Chartists had agitated ’for a furth'e’r^ 
reform (§ 288),’ but the Whigs had been as determined as the; 
Tories in resisting it, and the movement had died down.' 
Hdbody had been more opposed t6 it than Lord John Russell 
■ — in fact, the Radicals had nicknamed him “Finality Jack, 
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because he had staled so emphatically that the measure of 
1832 was as far as he was prepared to go iu the matter. Thu 
as time went on he had come to see that further reform was 
both just and necessary. He made several vain attempts to 
put such measures through. Gladstone was now such a 
whole-hearted Liberal that he also took up the cause; and 
another ardent supporter of it (outside the Cabinet) was John 
Bright, the famous Eadical orator. 

There was one formidable obstacle to it, however. Lord 
Palmei'ston was, as we have seen, as “conservative” in home 
affairs as he was “liberal” in support of foreign movements for 
constitutional government (5 290). Being head of a Iffberal 
Government, he could not very well oppose reform openly; 
but he was so half-hearted about it that there was little chance 
of such a drastic change in the Constitution being carried as 
long as he was head of the Govermnent, 

But in 1865 he died, alter a parliamentary life extending 
over sixty years, of which nearly fifty had been spent in office. 
Russell succeeded to the Premiership, and naturally the first 
thing he and Gladstone did was to bring in a Reform Bill. It 
was quite a moderate measure, and would only have enfnm- 
chised about half a million new voters. But the Tory Opposition 
fought it tooth, and nail, and so did a considerable number of 
the Liberals themselves. Bright likened these latter to the, 
discontented Israelites who had flocked to support King David 
in the Cave of Adullam;' and ever since then a section of a 
party which breaks away from the main body over some pai'ti- 
cular question has been called a “cave.” When the measure 
came before the House, the combination of Tories under 
Disraeli and “Adullamilcs” under Robert Lowe was sufficient 
to outvote the Government, and Russell resigned. 

§ 306; “A Leap, ix the D.ark.” — ^Thus the Tories found 
themselves once' more in ‘office owing to a split among- their 
opponents. This third “Derby-Disraeli Interregnum” carried 

• - - . . , . ’ X Samuel, cliapter 22, ■ ... 
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tlii’ougli just one notable measure — but that one .was sensational 
indeed. Having obtained office by defeating the' veiy mode- 
rate Heform Bill of the Liberals, it passed a. far more sweeping 
one itself! . .... 

The explanation of this strange episode is really quite simple. 
Disraeli had never liked the middle-class rule which had been 
imposed iqDon the counti'j'' by the Act of 1832. In his younger 
days he had started a movement which he called “Young 
England,” to make the old aristocracy the leaders of. the 
nation, ruling in the interests of the working-class and .sup- 
ported by them. He was therefore not opposed in princqDle. to 
parliamentary reform which would swamj^ the 230wer of the 
middle class by giving votes to the “lower orders.” He had 
hitherto ojDposed it mainly because it had been advocated by 
the "Whig-Liberals; but he noAV saw an oi^portunity of imtting 
it through himself, and so (as he hoped) gaining the support 
of the new voters for his schemes of “Tory Democracy.” 
Until the last year or so the w’orking-classes had. shown little 
intei’est in the subject; but.it seemed as if the rejection of 
Russell’s Bill in 1866 had stirred tq) an .urgent demand for it. 
Great mass meetings, esjjecially in the north and midlands, 
were stirred to enthusiasm by the oratory of Bright and Gla.d: 
stone, and a tidal wave of enthusiasm was forming like that 
which had carried through the Bill of 1832, Disraeli did not 
see why his oi^ponents should have a monopoly of reform, and 
determined to gain the credit of 2 >assing it; for his own 25arty, ’ 

His chief difficulty was with his, colleagues... Lord Derby 
and his friends were not so ninible-minded as Disraeli. They 
had always opposed reform, and could -not quite, .follow his 
sudden change in tactics. He therefore had to content him- 
self with a very modest 2 n’oposal, which would not have ,eii- 
franchised more than 300,000 new voters. But the Liberals 
now saw a new means of getting ■them way. - Led by Gladstone, 
they brought forward a series' of resolutions which quite altered 
the character of the Bill — ending with one which gave the 
vote to practically all householders in boroughs and enfran- 
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chisecl twice as many i^eople as their own Bill of the year 
before. The House ijassed these amendments, and Disraeli 
had to choose between accepting them or dropping the Bill al- 
together. He was so anxious to get it through that ho adopted 
the former alternative, despite the doubts of his colleagues. 
Of course, the rank and file of the Conservative party could 
not very well vote against a measure brought forward by their 
own Government, and the suitport of the Gladstonian Liberals 
made its success certain. 

In effect, the Reform Act of 1867 merely gave the vote to 
the more "respectable” type of working-class people in the 
towns (N219). Nevertheless, many public men were seriously 
alarmed. Lord Derby, the Prime klinister, called the measure 
"a leap in the dark” — no one could see what would be the 
outcome. Thomas Carlyle spoke of it as "shooting Niagara” 
— taking a mad plunge into the whirlpool of democracy. Lord 
Oranbonie (one of the leaders among the younger Conserva- 
tives, afterwards Lord Salisbury) said that for a Conservative 
Government to pass such a measure was "a piece of i^olitical 
dishonesty unexampled in - our history.” And Coventry 
Patmore described 1867 as: 

“The year of the great crime 
When the false English nobles and their Jew, 

By God demented, slow 

The trust they stood twice pledged to keep from wrong.” 
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SOVEREIGNS OF BRITAIN 

Gcorgb III (1760-1820). 

(But ho had been blind and insane since 1811.) 

Geouge IV (1820-1830), 

WiELUM IV (1830-1837). . 

ViCTOiJiA (1837-1001). 

CHIEF FOREIGN RULERS 

Fr,.\xcE ; Louis XVIII (1814-1824). 

The pre-Revohition line of Bourbon is restored. 

CiiAHLES X (18244830). ' . . 

Or’crthrown by the Revolution of 1830. 

Louis Philippe (1830-1848). 

Constitutional monarchy, overthrown by Revolution of 
1818. 

Second Repuulic (1848-1852). ■ • ' • 

With Louis Napoleon Bonaparte' as Ih'csideut. Over- 
thrown by the coup d'eiat. 

Napoleon III (Emperor). 

Tho Second Empire (1652-1870). 


No. 189.— CAUSES OF SOCIAL UNREST (1815-1820). 

(1) The Waste of War. 

War expends wealth unproductively. For a time it gives a false 
appearance of prosperity — high wages and profits. But it all has to he 
paid for, sooner or later. Hence there arc always “bad times” after 
a war, 

(2) Reaction after War Stimulus, 

War stimulates production; but much of the capital thus sunk 
becomes a dead loss when peace returns. The fact that the Industrial 
Revolution was at its height during these years accentuated this factor. 

(3) Labour Market flooded ivith discharged soldiers and sailors. 

There were no pensions or war-gratuities in those days. 

(4) Short-sighted Economic Policy of Parliament. 

The imposition of tho Corn Law (1815) and the removal of .the 
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• income Tux (181G) ''a-aised the cost of living (5 268), e.'pocialh- for the 
working-class; 

(AMS. — An impoverished tcorking-class means lack oj consuming- 
potcer, and therefore a lack of demand for commodities.) 

No. 100.— THE GOVERNAIENT’S METHODS OF DEALING 
MTTII SOCIAL UNREST. 

'Die Government rvns lialile to panic because (i) (liere was no 
regular police system; and (ii) it was still liauntcd by Hie dread of 
‘‘•Jacobini.sm.” 

(a) Sjiies and ngenfs pro vocal curs emirloyed to liimt out conspira- 
cies. 

Such persons alway.s tend to return alarmist reports. 

(b) Habeas Corpus Act was snsjrended. 

One of the Briton's great .«arogiiards against governmental oppres- 
sion. 

(c) Radical agitators were silenced — ns for as possible. 

‘‘Orator” Hunt imiirisoned; Cobbett driven (for a time) to .Americ.a. 

(d) The Si.v Acts (1819-20). 

(a) Act to prevent unauthorised military training. (Still in force.) 

(b) Act authorising magistrates to seize arms. (In force till 1B22.) 

(c) Act to prevent delay in dealing with crimes of violence. 

(d) Act to prevent ■'seditious meetings.” (In force for five years.) 

(c) Act prescribing heavier penalties for ‘‘.seditious libels.” 

(f) Act to compel certain publications to licar a Government fitamp, 
which raised the price. (Aimed particularly at Cobbett’s licgistcr.) 

(N.B . — Some of those Acts were inroads on (ho Briton’s traditional 
rights to freedom of speech; but even after they were passed the nation 
enjoyed far greater freedom than any other in Europe.) 

Also, let vs remember that it ivas the Government's first ehitij to 
keep order in critical times, and that it did so at the cost of vcrij 
little bloodshed. 

No. 191.— CASTLEREAGII (17G9.18‘22) AND CANNING (1770-1827) 
—A COMPARISON. 

Same age; both served political apprenticeship under Pitt. 

But Castlcrcagh belonged to the “inner circle” of aristocratic poli- 
ticians, whereas Canning had to make liis way with few social advan- 
tages. 

Duking the Wau. — Canning made a mark as Foreign Secretary, 
especially by the seizure of the Danish fleet after the Treaty of Tilsit 
(1807). Castlcrcagh as Secretary at AVur was largely responsible for 
the country undertaking the Peninsular "Vt^ar (also for the disastrous 
■VValeheren Expedition), (1809). 

Personal Rivalry. — (They fought a duel over flio Walchereiv Ex- 
pedition.) Canning was a brilliant speaker; Castlcreagli a halting, 
ineffective one. Canning was inclined to bold, enterprising measures 
— rather ‘‘flashy”; Castlcrcagh was steadier, more cautious — rather 
“wooden.” . ..... . 
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. LATcr. Political Caueers. — Castlercagh douiinated Lord Liver- 
pool’s Cabinet as Foreign Secretarv and Leader of the Commons 
(.1812-1822). 

Helped to organise tlic overthrow of Xapolcon; represented Great 
Britain at the Congress of A'ienna, and carried on foreign policy during 
the first years of the peace. Was held responsible for measures of 
repression with which lie really liad little to dO (N190). 

Cannincj dominated Lord Liverpool’s Cabinet as Foreign Secretary 
and Lender of the Commons (1822-1827). (Prime Mini.ster from 
February 1827 till his death in August of that year.) 

Freed Britain from “European entanglements,” but favoured the 
liberty of Portugal and Spanish America. Was held responsible for 
measures of domestic reform with which he really had little to do 
(§ 272) 

Foreiox Policy. — Casilcrcagh laid down the policy of 'refusing to 
assist other Powers in putting down “revolutionarj-” movements for 
constitutional government. 

Ho really pricked a slow puncture in the Holy Alliance at its fir.s( 
Congress (Aix-la-Chapelle, 1818). 

Tlie fact that Canning went further and in several cases actually 
supported the rebels was mainly due to the fact that in these later 
cases British commercial interests were at stake. 

E.g. if Portugal and the South American Ecpiihlics liad fallen under 
tho sway of France and Spain, British trade with them would liavc 
suffered. 

(In this matter there was not so mucli difference between them ns 
is generally supposed.) 

No. 192.— REFORMS OF THE REIGN OF GEORGE IV. 

First Period (1820-1822). — Castlereagh still the dominant influence 
in tho Idverpool Ministry' : no reforms. 

Second Period (1822-1827). — (a) Canning the dominant influence in 
the Liverpool Ministry (“The Enlightened Tories”) ; Canning pur- 
sues a “liberal” Foreign Policy; (b) Peel humanises the Criminal 
Law; (c) Iluskisson and Robinson reorganise the Customs tariff; 
(d) the Combination Acts,, are repealed. 

Third Period (1828-1830). — The “Old Tories” in office again 
under Wellington: (e) the . Metropolitan Police established; (/) the 
Test and , Corporation Acts repealed; (g) the Catholic Relief. Act 
passed. ’ ’ . ’ ' ' 

N'oto that (d) was mainly due (o a private member; (/) was forced' 
through by public oiunion; (g) was forced upon the Government by 
fear of -civil war in Ireland, 

Xo. 193.— HUMAXITAEIAXISM. 

.Ftorn .about, 1790 there was n great increase in philanthropic interest . 
in the welfare of the unfortunate. It was the outcome of two dis- 
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similar causes-: {i)-tlio Wesleyan Movement, and (ii) the doctrines of 
the French Revolution. (Both insisted on the essential equality of 
man.) The following are some of its most notable manifestations; 

(a) The founding of Missionary Societies. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society (Dissenters) in 1799, and the 
Church !Missionary Society (Church of England) in 1801. 

. (h) Prison Eeform. 

Persons of both se.ves and all ages jumbled together in horribly in- 
sanitary gaols. The pionecr.s who drew attention to the evils were 
Elizabeth Fry and John Howard. 

(c) Criminal Law’ Eeform. 

See § 274. — The pioneer in this matter was Samuel Eomilly, who 
strove by writings and parliamcntaiy action to arouse a more enlight- 
ened view. He died in 1818 before there was any improvement; but 
ho had educated public opinion, and paved the way for Peel’s improve- 
ments in the prison system and in the criminal law. 

(d) The Abolition of Slaver^’. 

William Wilberforcc (1759-1833) was the most famous pioneer in 
this direction. The Slave Trade was abolished in 1807 (§ 259); and 
in 1833 slavery was forbidden in British dominions. The Government 
voted i£20,000,000 to buy out the slave-owners, the slaves being bound 
to work for their former owners for seven years for wages. 

(c) The Factory Acts. 

Lord Shaftesbury was the tnost famous worker in this cause. Several 
attempts had been made to deal with the evils of child labour before 
the famous Act of 1833 (§ 282). 

(/) Elementary Education. 

Practically no provision for the education of the poor. (England was 
far behind America, Germany, and Scotland in this matter.) In 1803 
tho Dissenters organised a "British and Foreign Schools Society”' to 
raise funds for tho purpose, especially in the new industrial towns; 
and tho Church of England followed suit with “The National Society 
for the Education of the Poor in the Principles of the Church of 
England.” In 1833 the Government made a grant of JE20,000 to aid 
these societies. The grant rvas gradually increased from year to year, 
and in 1839 inspectors were appointed to sec that the money w'as pro- 
perlj' used. 

No, 194.— WHY PAELIAMENTAEY EEFOEM CAME WHEN IT 
DID, AND NOT EAELIEE. 

• (a) The fear’ of Jacobinism was fading away. 

Some sections of the community who wanted Eeform (the Whig 
Party, who found it a useful line of attack against the Tories, and the 
well-to-do people who felt it unjust that they should be shut out of 
■ political power by tho land-owning class) had long hesitated to go all 
out for it, lest an increase of power for the “lower orders” should 
' result in revolution. 
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(b) Most of the leading “die-hard” Tories who had dominated the 
Government had died (e.g. Castlereagh, Eldon, Sidmouth). 

Tho younger generation (c.g. Palmerston, Melbourne, Stanley) left 
tho Tory Party when, in 1830, Wellington declared that he would 
never support even a partial reform of Parliament; for they felt that 
this was a lost cause (§ 279). 

(c) The death of George IV (1830) i-emoved an implacable oppo- 
nent of every liberal idea. 

His brother, who now became William IV, was friendlv with the 
WJiigs. 

(d) The Revolution of July (1830) established in France a consti- 
tutional monarchy in which the middle class were the preponderating 
influence. 


Britain had always prided herself on setting an example to the 
world in these matters, but she was now falling behind France. 


No. 195.— THE PROS AND CONS OF PARLIAMENTARY EE- 
FORM. 

The following is a summary of the kind of arguments used by 
both sides in the endless discussions, in Parliament and out of it, 
on the subject ; 

Cox. — Tho British Constitution is a precious heirloom handed down 
by our forefathers. It has carried the country tlirough manifold 
dangers and difficulties, including the recent war.' Why meddle with 
it? 

Pro. — To bring the Constitution up to date is not to destroy it. 
Timely repairs do not destroy a fabric — they preserve it. You anti- 
reformers have held up gradual reform for decades — something pretty 
drastic is therefore needed. 

Pro. — Tho present state of things [c.g. two members for Old Sarum, 
with no inhabitants; and none for Birmingham, with 200,000) is 
absurdly unjust and illogical. 

Cox. — This constitution-building to fit preconceived ideas of “justice” 
and “logic” is just what the Jacobins did in France — and you know 
the result ! 

Pro. — Under tho present system, millions of taxpayers are unrepre- 
sented. What about the sacred principle (for which pur ancestors 
fought and died) of “No Taxation without Representation”? 

Cox. — All classes are represented — indirectly, at any rate; for public 
opinion, even if not always expressed in votes, has great influence on 
the Government. Tho present system may be unjust to individual - 
persons and places, but the variety of franchise ensures that every 
class is represented somewhere. 

Peo. — T he nation is so’ determined to have reform that if it is not 
granted there will be a revolution. 

Cox. — ^If you allow' yourself to be bullied into reform by agitation, 
■where are you going to stop? 

Cox. — ^It is only right that the "landed interest” should have a 
preponderating influence; for landowners have “a stake in the Country” 
— they have everything to lose by bad government. 
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Pro. — ^Havo not business men, faclory owner.', incrcliaiits, bankors, 
professional men, a stake in the country? They have even more to 
lose by bad goveruineut. 

■ Cox. — ^Agricullure, so strongly represented ui T’arliainent. i' the 
backbone of tho country — always has been, and always will be. 

Pro. — ^You aro out of date ! The Industrial Revolution has cbangeil 
all that within the last fifty years. In future, the baekbonc of the 
country will not be fanning, but inanufaeturcs and coininercc. 

The reformers also stirred up the working-class to demand the Eill 
by the argument that when they were represented in Parliament all 
their hardships would be swept away (5 200). It was called “The 
Bill to give Everybody Everything.’’ 


Xo. 190.— ROBERT OWEN (1771-1858). 

The Eouxde'r of Exglisu Soci.\lism. — Beginning as a draper's 
assistant in London, he prospered by thrift and enterprise, and by 
the time he was thirty was manager and part-owner of important 
cotton mills at New Lanarh. He imbibed from the French Revolu- 
’^tionists a faith in the essential goodness of mankind, if only they 
were given a fair chance. He made his mills a model factory, where 
employees worked reasonable hours amid pleasant surroundings for 
a living wage. But no other millowners would follow his example; 
nor could he induce Parliament to pass an effective Factory Act to 
compel them to do so, So he sold his business interests, and devoted 
the rest of his life to attempts to improve the lot of the working-class 
by direct methods — i.c. without parliamentary action. 

His first attempts, in the direction of co-operation and communal 
living, all failed. He then tried to bring' about the millennium by 
means of the Grand Xational Consolidated Trade Union (§ 288); but 
this also broke down. So did all his later schemes; but he did much 
to inspire the working-class with the spirit of common action and 
self-help. 


Xo. 197.— THE FIRST GREAT ERA OF REFORH (1832-1841). 

1832. — Great Reform Act (§ 280). 

1833. — Abolition of Slavery (X193); Factory Act (§ 282). 

1834. — ^Poor Law Amendment Act (§ 283); First Government Grant 

for Education (X22o). 

1835. — Municipal Reform Act (X224). 

1836. — -•^ct removing .Church monopoly of marriage, 

1887. — Irish Tithes commuted (§ 284); First Limited Liability Act 
■ • • - • (§ 289). ■ • • - , 

1839. — State Control of Schools begins (N225). . : ' . 

1840. — Penny Postage; Lord Durham’s Report on Canada (§,302). 
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No. 198.— CHARTISM (1835-1849). . ■■ ■. . 

An agitation for a reform of Parliament that would give the 
worldng-class more influence on the legislature (§ 288). Their 
demands were as follows : • ' - 

(a) Household Suffrage. ’ 

By., which the head of every household, however small, was’ to have 
tho vote. (Granted by later Reform Acts— 1867, 1884, and 1919.) 

(5) Vote by Ballot. 

So that people coiild vote in secret, without being Intimidated by- 
landlords or cmpIo}*ers. (Granted in 1872.) . ' , 

(c) Equal Electoral Districts. ■ ... 

Instead of some constituencies being enormously larger than others. 
(Brought about by various later Acts, especially the Redistribution 
Act of 1885.) 

(d) Abolition of Property Qualification of IMembers. 

So that worliing-men should be eligible as JI-.P.'s. (Granted in 1858.) 
(c) Payment of IMembers. 

With the same object. (Granted in 1911.) ^ 

(/) Annual General Elections. ‘ . 

Which would compel members to study the wishes, of . their • eon- 
stiluents. (Never granted, and never likely to be — troublesome and 
expensive.) 

^ No. 199.— WHAT PEEL DID FOR BRITAIN. 

1819. — As Chairman of the Parliamentary Committee on Currency, 
he arranged the return to cash payments by the Bant of England, 
suspended during the war. .' • 

This stabilisation of the currency did much to end the post-war 
“slump.” 

-1822-1827. — As Home Secretary in Liverpool’s. Alinistry, he huma- 
nised the Criminal Law (§ 274). • 

1828-1830. — ^As Home Secretary in Wellington’s Ministry, he 
founded the modern police system (§ 274). 

1830-1841. — As Leader of the Opposition',; he created the Conserva- 
tive Party out of the ruins of the old Toryism. . . 

Ho set forth its programme in “The Tamworth IManifesfo” (§ 281). 

,, 1842-1846,— As, Prime Minister, he abolished many.;of the-.Customs 
Duties that were stifling foreign trade, .culminating, in the Repeal of 
the Corn Laws (§ 287). . _ .' ' ' .i. i-- ' 

No. 200.— PEEL’S- THREE “BETRAVALS” OF HIS -PARTY. 

I. (1828). — Ho and the Duke passed -Catholic Emancipation, which 
they had taken office to pi-ffimit, This broke up the old Tory 
party,, 
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But roliat 'else could he do? There would have been chul war in Iro- 

. land if he had stood out against it. 

II, (1832). — He accepted with little demur the Reform Bill, though 
he and his party were pledged to oppose it. 

■ • -- But ichat else could he- do? The current of public opinion was so 
strong for the Bill that further resistance would have been political 
suicide. 

III. (1846). — He repealed the Corn Laws which he had been put 
into office to maintain. This split the Conservatives, and they were 
out of office (except for three short interludes) until 1874. 

But ichat else could he do? He had become convinced that the 
Com Laws would have to go; and liie potato famine in Ireland forced 
his hand. 

No. 201.~GLADSTONE AS FINANCE MINISTER. 

Three main principles: 

(a) Free Trade (N202). 

(b) Economy — to keep taxation as low as possible, so that money 
might he allowed to “fructify” (as he said), by leaving it in people's 
pockets to enable capitalists to invest and consumers to buy. 

This made him very reluctant to spend money on armaments (§ 304), 

(c) Rigid account-keeping. He devised methods of auditing the 
public accounts to ensure that not a penny was spent othenvise than 
as authorised by Parliament. 

No. 202.— THE DEVELOPMENT OF FREE TRADE. 

1776. — Adaji Smith enunciated the gospel in his Wealth of Nations 
(§ 239). 

1784-1788. — ^PiTT made a beginning of carrying it into effect. 

Ho simplified the Book of Rates, ■making smuggling unprofitable; 
•and put through a Commercial Treaty- with Prance (§ 239). 

But war expenditure afterwards compelledjiiin to pile up vioradiitics ; 
and confusion was worse confounded after -ISIS (§■-268). - 

1823-1825. — Robixsox and Hcskissox siraplilied the duties again. 

Huskisson (as President of the Board of Trade) started the policy 
of preferential duties for the colonies, and obtained power to n.odify 
the Navigation Laws (§ 275). 

But under the Whigs (1830-1811) the fiscal sgstein again fell into 
confusion — trade icas strangled hy complicated duties. A Committee set 
up in 1839 found that of 500 articles taxed, 10 produced- four-fifths of 
the revenue. 

1842-1846. — ^Peel adopted the policy of increasing Tevenue~by reduc- 
ing duties. - ' ' 

In tho course of four Budgets he swept away 250 duties and reduced 
many more. This policy cuhninaled in the repeal of the Corn Law.s 
(i 285). • * ■ , - 
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The ProicclionisL Tories, under Derby <ind- Disraclii hrolic uway from 
Peel on this issue; but when iheij were in office (1852) Uic benefits of 
■ ike jwlicij were so apparent that they did not venture to reverse .it 
(I 202). 

1853-1865. — Gj.adston'l: earned Peel’s policy to its logical conclu- 
sion. 

Especially in his famous Biulgets of 1653 and 18G0. Tu'o notable 
examples of liis work in this direction wei'c the repeal of the Paper 
Duties (‘‘(he taxes on knov.’leilgo”) and the Commercial Treaty witli 
Prance (18G0), (§301). 


No. 203.— MOTIVES OF BRITAIN. PRANOF.. AND SARDINIA 
IN THE CRIMEAN WAR. 

Bjiitai.v. — ITostilitv to Russia, due to (a) growing apprehension lest 
her expansion should upset the “Balance of Power’’ and enable her 
to interfere with India: (h) anger at the Czar’s .treatment of the 
Poles, and at his support of Ausliia in cnishing the Hungarians; 
(c) weariness of “the long, long canker of peace” (Tenin-son's Maud, 
1854). , _ ‘ - _ 

PitANOn. — ^Napoleon III sought to strengthen himself by reviving 
the military glory of France. He particularly wanted to avoid his 
uncle’s mistake of antagonising Britain, and he now had a chairce of 
making war with Britain ns partner. ^Moreover, he had a personal 
grudge against the Czar, who refused to treat him as an equal. 

Sakoikia. — Favour wanted to take part in the Peace Conference 
after the war, so as to gain the support of a Great Power for his pro- 
jected attempt to create a IG’ngdom of Italy under his master, lung 
Victor Emmanuel of Sardinia. 


No. 204.— EVENTS 


LEADING TO THE CRIMEAN WAR, 


July 1853. 


October 1853. 


November 1853, 
.Tauuary 1854. 
February 1851. 


March 1851. 
April 1851. 


Russian troops occupy Danubiau Principalities, 
^'ionna Note (mediation of Powers) accepted by 
Czar, rejected by Sultan. 

French and British tlcets pass Dardanelles “to 
protect Constantinople.’’ 

Turkey declares war on Russia. 

Turkish fleet destroyed at Sinope. 

Freneli and British fleets enter Black Sea’. 
French and British Governments demand . eva- 
cuation of Principalities. 

Britain and France declare war on Russia. 
Britain and France make a. Treaty of Alliance. 


No. 205.— DID BRITAIN “DRIFT” IXyTO THE CRIMEAN WAR? 

Division of the Aberdeen Coalition Cabinet : Aberdeen aiid Glad- 
stone for the' Czar; Palmerston and Russell for the Sultan. 

If tha Czar had. known that Bidtain would .come in against him, he 
would havo backed down, b\it he counted on Aberdeen and- Gladstone. 
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If the Sultan had thought that Britain would not support him, he 
would have backed down, but he counted on Palmerston and Russell, 
and’ on the British ambassador at the Porte, Lord Stratford de Eed- 
cliffe, who was a furious anti-Russian. 

Lord Aberdeen was forced to agree to the steps which led to war 
(c.g. sending the fleet into the Black Sea) as the sole hojjc of maiii- 
iaining jyeace. If he had refused, Palnrerston and Russell would 
have resigned, the Ministry would have collapsed, and a new Ministrj’ 
formed, which would have made war at once. 

{N.B . — This was about the only subject on which Palmerston and 
Lord John were agreed. Palmerston had just threatened to resign if 
the Cabinet went on with Enssell’s Bill for Parliamentary Reform.) 


Xo. 206.— THE COURSE OF THE CRIMEAN WAR. 


September 1854. 


October 1854. 

November 1854. 

January 1855. 
March 1855. 
Juno 1855. 

August 1855. 

September 1855. 


Allied troops land in Crimea. 

Battle of the Alma. 

Siege of Sebastopol begins. 

Battle of Balaldava. (In defence of British sea 
base.) 

Battle of Inkerman. (An attempt by Russians 
to l aiso the siege.) 

Sardinia enters the war. 

Death of Czar Nicholas II. 

Unsuccessful attack by Allies on Malakofl and 
Redan redoubts. 

Battle of Tchernaya. (French and Sardinians 
repel Russian sortie.) 

French capture JlalakolY. British capture, but 
fail to hold, Roden. 

Russians evacuate Sebastopol the next day. 


No. 207.— THE RESULTS OF THE CRIMEAN WAR. 

By the Treaty of Paris (1855) the Czar abandoned all claim to inter- 
fere on behalf of the Balkan Christians,- but the' Sultan undertook to 
treat 'them better; the Sultan was guaranteed his possessions in 
Europe by the Poners; and the Czar agreed that the Black Sea 
should bo “neutralised” {i.e. no yvarships to be kept there). 

But none of these “results" iccrc of any peruiaucnt value . — Tmkey 
ill-treated the Balkan Christians as before, causing a rebellion in 187C 
(§ 312). Russia turned her attention to Asiatic expansion, making' 
Britain more nervous about- India than ever. The Danubian provinces 
gained their independence after all-^formed Kingdom of Rumania in 
1861 — in spito of tho Powers’’ guarantee of the “integrity” of Turkish 
dominions. The Czar repudiated the neutrality of the Black Sea in 
1871, when neither France nor Britain were in a position to resist him 
. (§ 310). _ _ , 

(And Britain lost all chance of tho promised remission of the Income 
Tax I) 
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Xo. 208.— BRITISH INDIA ; V. LORD DALHOUSIE (1848.1856). 

■■ Tiik Last or thk Focn Gkeat EMPinn-uuiLDEUs i.v India. — Able, 
ciioi'gotic , inspired by the enthusiusm for “progress” which was the 
spirit of tlie age in Britain. It seemed to him that the best service 
lie could render India M-ould bo to bring ns much of it as possible 
under Ihltish rule. 

Ankpa-ations : 

(n) The Ptnijah . — -Under liis predecessor, Lord Hai’dinge, the First 
Sikli War had ended in the province hccoining .a Protectorate.’ Bat 
this liad broken down, and after a .Second Sikli War (Battles of 
Cliiiianwalla and Gajeral), .Daliionsic determined to annex it. Sent the 
hrotlicrs John and Henry Lawrence to administer it, and under his 
inspiration they made it a model province — with good law courts, low 
taxation, prosperity and contentment. (Tlia Sikhs stood by the British 
throughout the j\lutiny.) 

(5) Burmn. — ^'J'lio King of Burma had ill-treated British merchants 
and refused all redress. Burmese War (18-52) resulted in annexation 
of Lower Burma. 

(c) Doclriuc of Lu/isc. — Dalhousie revived the old custom of Hindu 
law, that when a ruler died without heirs his dominions might he 
brought directly under the Paramount Power — formerly the Great 
Alogul, but now tho East India Company. Under this law he annexed 
seven small .states in Central India. 

(d) Oiidh. — The Vizier of Oudh persisted in misgoverning and oppres- 
.sing his subjects in spite of repeated warnings, so Dalhousie annexed 
it, (Thus the whole of the Ganges valley was now under the Com- 
pany’s rule.) 

“Tup. Bi.p.ssixgs ok Civius.mox” : 

(o) Roads. — Especially the Grand Trunk Rond between Calcutta and 
Peshawiir, 

(b) Telegraphs. — 1,000 miles of line laid under Dnlhousic's rule. 

(c) Railways. — He devised an eflicient scheme and oi)cncd the lir.st 
section. 

(d) Postal Systc.iit. — Cheaper even than the I’eiiny Post recently 
established in Britain. 

(c) Irrigation. — Making large areas of land available for food pro- 
duction. 

No. 209.— THE CAUSES OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 

(1) A general feeling of unrest, and of dislike for the disturbing 
reforms and inventions forced on the country by Dalhousie (N208). 

(2) Grievances of the sepoys, e.spccially a susiaicion that there avns 
a plot to undermine their religion. Many disconnected circumstances 
contributed to this fear. 

(a) A new order that sepoys must bo available for service overseas 
(c.g. in Burma), which would cause them to "lose caste.” 

(b) A new order -that prisoners were no longer to bo allowed to pre- 
pare their own food, which might thereforo bo polluted by "un- 
touchables.” 

(c) The greased cartridges (§ 296). 

(d) Tho confident prediction of missionaries that railways, etc., would 
enable them to convert all India. 
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(3) Grievances oi the Princes : 

(а) The operation Of the "Doctrine of Lapso" (N208). 

(б) The Nana Sahib, wiioso pension hail been slopped. 

(4) Other causes : 

(a) British prestige had been shaken by the difficulties of the Crimean 
War and bj' a recent failure to gain control of Afghanistan. 

(b) Prophecies by holy men that British supremacy was to last 100 
years — and the centenary of Plassey was 1657. 

(c) The Company’s troops had been depleted by drafts to fight in 
Persia. 


No. 210.— BESULTS OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 

(1) The East India Company was abolished, rule being taken over 
by the British Government. 

A Secretary of State took charge of Indian affairs in Cabinet and 
Parliament, assisted by a Council of o.vpcrt advisers. 

The Governor-General was replaced by a Viceroy, acting under the 
instructions of tho Secretary of State, assisted by Councils which in- 
cluded a certain number of Indians. 

(2) The Company’s sepoy army was taken into the Queen's service. 

But care was taken that in future the proportion of British troops 

in India should never be outnumbered by the Indian army by more 
than five to one. 

(3) It became a part of the Government's policy to take special 
care that Indians should have no cause to fear that their religion was 
being attacked. 

A royal proclamation assured tho princes and peoples of India that 
“Wo desire no extension of our 2 >re.sent territorial possessions, and wo 
shall respect tho rights, dignity, and honour of native princes as our 
own. . . . Our subjects, of whatever race or creed, shall be freely and 
imjiartialh' admitted to offices in our service.’’ 

No. 211.— LOUD DURHAM’S REPORT ON CANADA (1839). 

L.vid down tud Princii’li: of REsroNsiRLu Self-Goveunmest wnioii 
H.\S BECOME THE FOCND.VTIO.N' OF THE MODEBN BbITISII CoMMOX WE.VETII 

of N.moxs. 

His immediate suggestions were : 

(а) The union of Upper and Lower Canada under a two-chamber 
Parliament. 

This was carried out at once, by an Act passed by the British Parlia- 
ment in 1810. 

(б) Responsible self-government by means of this Parliament. 

Responsible self-government means that tho Government is carried 
on by a Cabinet which has the support of a majority in the Parliament, 
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Tins was not graiUetl at once. W:eliing(on said that “local responsible 
government and the sovereignty of Great Britain are completely in- 
compatible.’' Blit it came into practice under Lord Er.oix, Governor- 
General (1816-1854), who was Durham ’.s son-in-law, and strongly im- 
bued with his principles. He simply let the Canad’an Parliament have 
its own way, and learn l)y its own mistakes. “Besponsiblc govern- 
ment’’ was not formalin granted until the passing of the British 
North America Act of 1867 (5 302). 

Extract erom Durham’s Eej'ort. — “P erfectly aware of the value 
of our colonial jiossessions, and strongly impressed with the necessity 
of maintaining our connection Avilh them, I know not in uhat respect 
it can bo desirable that Ave should interfere Avith their internal legisla- 
tion. . . . The colonists may not always knoAv Avhat laAvs are best for 
them, or Avhich of their countrymen are licst fitted for conducting their 
affairs; but at least they lun'o a greater interest in coming to a right 
judgment on these points, and Avill take greater pains to do so, than 
those AA'hose Avelfare is very slightly afl'ected by the good or bad legis- 
lation of these portions of the Empire.’’ 

No. 212.— THE PIHNCE CONSORT (1810-1801). 

Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg, Queen Victoria’s cousin, married her 
in 18-10. Became a sort of confidential private secretary to her. 
Studied tlie problems and Avelfaro of liis adopted nation Avitli great 
earnestness, esjiecially the dcA’cloinnent of applied science and .edu- 
cation. Lacked sense of humour; cared little for sport; Avas never 
popular. 

Anxious to maintain constitutional position of the CroAvn— objected 
to Palmerston's off-hand treatment of the Queen over Foreign -Affairs 
(? 201 ). 

Was largely responsible for organising the Great Exhibition (§ 280). 

V/as extremely unpoimlar during the Crimean "War — unjustly 
accused of being pro-Russian, and of caring only for the interests of 
Germany in the matter. 

Played a valuable, part in smoothing OA’cr the Trent incident 

(X2i;j). 

Died of typhoid (December 18G1). Became a sort of sacred legend 
to the Queen. 


No. 213.— BRITAIN AND THE AMERICAN CIVIL IVAR. 

The upper classes sided Avith the South. 

Southerner.s Avere regarded as "gentlemen’’ compared Avith the 
commercial-minded “Yankees’’ of New England. 

The lower classes sided AA'ith the North. 

To Avhich iheir friends had emigrated, there being no scope for 
AA'liitc labour in the Southern States. 

The Alabama Inciilcnl . — The Government “Avinked nt'' the building 
of AA-arships for the Confederate Government in British shipyards. 
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The Ahxhama. was built at Bli-kculicnil to prey on Federal sbippiii^. 
Much bad feeling caused, and Britain bad eventually to pay coin))eii- 
sation for all the damage she had done (S 310). 

The Trex\i Incident . — Envoys to Europe from the Confederate (lov- 
eminent in n British .ship, the Trent, were captured by a Federal 
warship on the high seas. 

Aluch indignation at this “insult to the flag." Eventually, largely 
through the good ofiiees of the Prinee Consort and the Anierieaii 
ambassador, the matter was smoothed over. President Tiineoln released 
the captured envoys. 

The Cotton Famine . — The Federal Government l))()cknded tlie 
southern ports, thus preventing the export of cotton, on nhich the 
prosperity of Lancashire depended. The people there suffered terrible 
privations, only partly relieved by public subscription. 

Great credit was gained by the work-people, who refrained from any 
disorder, and would not encourage any movement to stop the wai‘ lest 
this should lead to the perpetuation of slavery. 

Xo. 214.— JOHN BRIGHT (1811-1889). 

Quaker-Radical orator. Successful calico-printer. Represented “the 
Xonconformist Conscience.’’ Took lending part in three famous 
agitations, 

(1) For Repeal of the Corn Laws. (In conjunction with Cobden.) 

(2) Against the anti-Russian war fever at the time of the Crimean 
War. (In conjunction with Cobden.) 

In this agitation ho sactificed all the popularity he had gained over 
the anti-Corn Law agitation. 

(3) In favour of Parliamentary Reform (18G0-18G7). 

He M’as a member of Gladstone’s Ministries (18C8-1874 and 
1880-1885); but opposed Gladstone over Home Rule (§ 318). 

Xo. 215.— IIEXRY TEMPLE, AHSCOUXT PALMERSTON (1784- 
1805). 

Typical of Eap.ly Victouian Natioxal Complacf-xcy and “Cock- 
S’UUEXESS.’’ 

Lived eighty-one years — in Parliament, sixty; in ofiice, fifty; Prime 
Afinister, ten. 

Secretary at War under Liverpool (1812-1827). Left Tories over 
“Reform:’’ (§ 279). . 

Foreign Secretary under Grey^ Alelbourne, Russell (1830-1841). 

He revelled in making foreign potentates feel the power of Britain. 
The following are some typical examples of his foreign policy. 

The Ikdepexdexce of Belgium (1830-1831).-— When Belgium became 
independent of Holland he induced Louis Philippe to withdraw his 
son’s .candidature for the throne, iVrocured the election of Leopold 'oC 
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Coburg (relative of English royal family) and prevented the other 
Powers from interfering with Belgian independence. 

The Two Chinese Wabs. — ^In 18-10 he crushed the resistance of the 
Chinese Government, which wanted to prevent the importation of 
opium from . India. In the end, China was compelled to cede Hong 
Kong and to open five other “Treaty Ports” to British shipping. In 
1856 the Chinese Government seized the Arrorc on a charge of piracy. 
She was owned and manned by Cliinese, but had been registered as 
a British ship, so this was “an insult to the flag.” China offered 
compensation, but would not apologise. Another cheap war, resulting 
in an indemnity of .-£4,000,000 being extracted from China. 

The Don Pachhco Affair (1850). — Don Pacifico, a Maltese Jew, 
lost some property in a riot at Athens, and made a preposterously 
exaggerated claim against the Greek Government. Palmerston backed 
this claim with a threat of war. 

The Danish Duchies (1803). — ^He hinted to Denmark that she 
would have British support in resisting Prussian claim to Schleswig- 
Holstein, but had to leave them to their fate, for Cabinet and public 
were averse to war, and the Queen was pro-German. 

Got into disfavour with Queen and Prime Minister (Russell) liy not 
consulting them over policy. - ■ 

Compelled to resign over his unauthorised approval of the. coup 
(Vciat (§ 291). 

' Home Secretary in Aberdeen Coalition (§ 292). 

Furious anti-Russian over the Eastern Question (§ 293). 

Succeeded Aberdeen as Prime Minister (1855), (§ 295). 

Finished off Crimean War successfully (§ 295). 

Defeated over “Conspiracy to Murder Bill” (§ 303). 

Prune’ Minister of the “Triumvirate Ministry” (1859-1865), (§ 304). 


No. 216.— RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS. 

There were three remarkable developments' of the Church of Eng- 
land during this period : 

(1) The Evangelical lilovEMENT. — Due to the influence of the 
mission of Wesley (§ 211). After his death his work began to have 
the effect he alwa 3 's hoped for it — the quickening of the religious life 
of the Church of England, of which he was a priest. 

General Chaeacteeistics. — Insistence on a personal sense of sin 
and atonement; reliance on the Bible; simplification of worship; puri- 
tanisra; humanitarianism. 

.Most Outstanding -Personalities. — ^Vhlberforce (N193); Shaftes- 
bury (§ 282); Glenelg (§ 301). 

The^ Origin, of the Mop£BN.“Low Chuech” Partv. 

.(2) The .Tractarian Movement. — ^In the ’thirties a series of tracts 
by various Oxford clergymen appeared, supporting the view that the 
Anglican Church was a branch of the Catholic Church, and that its 
clergy had mystic powers -handed down through the ages bj" the 
Apostolic Succession from the time of the Apostles. “Tract No. 90” 
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poughl (o prove, (hat (Iiore was nothing conlrarlii'ton hetveen the 
'J’Jiii'ty-nino Avlicles and (he <loc(rincs of (he Roman Cluiivli. 'I'hi-- 
nroii.^od a great outcry, and (lie Tract had to I)e withdrawn; hut inau\ 
prominent men went over to (lie Roman Catholic ('hurch. 

Gr.NERAii CHARACTitaiPUCs. — Iiisi.stciicc on tlic f-anclily of Holy Oiilcr--. 
and on (lie importance of the Sacraments of the Chnrcli. 

Luadino l’j;i!.soxAr.iTii;s. — .Tohn Kchlc {author of Tlir Christian 
Year)-. Edward I'lisey; d. H. Newman (writer of '’Tract No. t)0"t; 
and Archdeacon ?.rauning. All these wore Anglican clergymen, hut the 
two latter went over to the Roman Catholic Church and later hccamc 
Cardinals. 

Tnn Oi’.ioiK on Tin; ^ronniiN' “Hir.ir Ciifitcn" Rartv. 

(.'>) Titr. CiiitisTiAK SooiAi.i.sT Movkmkn't. — Ihnphasiscd the applica- 
tion of the Chri.stian faith to everyday life, especially the betterment 
of the life of the poor — education, housing, sanitation, etc. 

OrNTRAR CtiARACTr.RiSTics. — As above. (“Mttsnilnr Chri.maniltj.") 
LnADiNO PnRSOA'Ai.iTir.s. — Rev. ]•'. Ji. ^fanricc (specially connected 
Avith- womcn'.s education): Rev. Cliarle.s King.slcy {author of Alton 
Lochr. Wcstirard Hot etc.); Thomat Ihujhrs (author of Tom Brown's 
Srhoohlaiis). 

Tnn (Drigix or xnn Modkrn' •‘Rroad Ciii'Rch" Rartv. 

No. 217.— THE GREAT AGE OF SCIENTIFIC I’ROGRESS. 

This period saw greater advance in men's knowledge of the universe, 
and in their control over its forces, tlian any similar period in the 
history of mankind. It was a practical age, much taken up witli the 
creation of wealth; and a great deal of the new knowledge was at 
once hhniessed to (his pnrjioso. 

Gror.oov. — Lyeirs Principle.^ of Gcologi/ (1830-lfi.Ti) proved the vast 
ago of tlie earth, displacing the accepted theory that it Avas only a 
few th'onsand years old. 

liiOLOCiY. — Darwin’s Orirjin of Species (1850) showed how existing 
fonns of life developed from earlier, simpler forms. 

. .Lioht. — Photoriraphii was dcA’elopcd. 

Hn.AT. — Joule demonstr-ated the Law of the Conservation of Energy, 
Avliich i.s one of the, foundations of modern mechanical engineering. 

Electricity. — Fafadayhs studies par'ed the way for Telegraphy 
(1837), first used on the new railways, and the first Atlantic cable Avas 
laid in 18GG. 

jMetuAjURGy. — T ho Bessemer process for making steel (1855) gave 
Britain a long start in the manufacture of cheap steel of good quality. 

Medicine. — Pasteur (185.5) proA-cd tho part played in disease by 
bacteria, which led to (he deA’clopment of antiseptic surgery by Lister. 
Sir James Simpson dcA-eloped anresthctics .about the middle of the 
century. 

No. 218.— RAILWAY DEVELOPIirENT. 

The ’thirties and 'forties AA-ore the great period of railway develop- 
ment. 
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1880. — Liverpool :incl Mau’clie.stcr Railway opened. 

1838. — London and Birmingham (afterwards L.N.W.R.). 

1838. — Great Western. 

1810. — London and Southampton (afterwards L.S.W.R.). 

1811. — South Eastern. 

Tliese rinclertalcings were tlie result of private enterprise, owing to 
tlio principle of laisficr fairc; hence much waste of capital, in buy- 
ing out competing lines, etc. But the Government eventually had to 
step in and regulate them. 

1810. — Regulation of Railways Act empowered Board of Trade to 
inspect railways and their rolling-stock, and to require returns of 
trafhe and of accidents. 

1844. — Act empowered Board of Trade to revise rates, and to limit 
profits, and required every railway to run at least one train a day 
to every station at the rate of Id. per mile, not less than 12 miles 
an hour — “parliamentary trains.” 

No. 210.— PROGRESS OF PARLIAMENTARY REFORM (181n- 
18G7). 

Catholic E)H(incij)atioii (1820). — ^j\Iade Catholics eligible for Parlia- 
ment. 

First Great licform Act (1832). — (a) Took dway 143 seats from 
"pocket” and “rotten” boroughs, giving them to large towns hitherto 
unrepresented, and to the counties; (h) abolished the variegated quali- 
tications for the vote, and established a uniform franchise — in the 
towns to householders who paid ^10 or more in rent, in the counties 
to possessors of a 40s. freehold and to those who paid T'50 or more 
per annum in rent. 

Net result — to enfranchise the upper middle class, and to make an 
inroad on the monopoly of power hitherto enjoyed by the landed class. 
Added .000,000 voters, making a total of 1,000,000. 

Jews made eligible for Parliawent (1858). 

Property Qualification abolished (1858). — Hitherto nobody had been 
eligible to be an M.P. unless he held land to a certain value. 

Second Great Beform Act (1867). — Enfranchised in boroughs all 
householders who paid poor rates, and lodgers who paid .-£10 or more 
in rent; in counties all who paid rates on more than .-£10 assessment. 

Net result — to enfranchise artisans, shopkeepers, small farmers. 
Added 1,000,000, making a total of 2,300,000. 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS ON PEEIOD IX 
(1815-1867) 


1. Wliai wore the eavises of sociiil discontent in Enghind (1815-1820)? 

(oc '-27, '29, on '32, lm '32, own '32.) 

2. Do you consider that the country was subject to a reactionary govern- 

incnt in tltc period froni Waterloo to the accession of the Whigs to 
power? (oc ’29.) 

3. What reforms were achieved in the reign of George IV? 

(oc '27, '31. Of '32.) 

■i. Dc.serihc and compare the foreign iwliey of C'nstlereagli and Canning. 

(lm’' 21, '25, nos '25, oc '29, '31.) 
5. Show the part played by Great Britain in (n) tlio Greek War of Inde- 
pendence, and (5) the .struggle for Belgian independence. 

(nuji) ’32, ewD '32.) 

0. To what e.xtenl did the Industrial Kevohilion afl'ect legislation during 
the period 1S15-1831? (lgs '21.) 

7. Show how Catholic, Emancipation was achieved, indicating the causes 
which were responsible for the previous political conditions. (i,m '24.) 
S. Wliat were the difficulties which supporters of the Befonn Bill of 1832 
had to meet? (oc '31.) 

9. Describe the progress of the inoveineut for parliamentary reform down 

to tlie coming into force of the first Keform Act. (oo ’32.) 

10. What defect.s in the .sy.stem of parliamentary representation was the 

Befonn Bill (1832) intended to remedy? In what ways was it not 
a final settlement? * (xujb '30, D ’31.) 

]]. Why is the Befonn Act of 1832 considered to bo of such great' impor- 
tance in tlie history of England? (m ’32.) 

12. On what grounds did (a) iho WJiig.s, ([>) the Eadicals advocate parlia- 

mentary reform? . (oc ’27, lm ’32.) 

13. In what wavs did the coimtrv gcncrallv benefit by the Befonn Bill of 

1832? (OL ’32.) 

11. Summarise tlic achievements of the First Eefonued Parliament. 

(oc ’20, XUJB ’31, LM.';'!.) 
15. Wliy wa.s a reform of tlie Poor Law so urgently needed in the early 
years of the nineteenth century? (d ’31.) 

10, Write an account of (a) the Co-operative movement, (6) the Befonn 

of the Poor Law in 1831. (xujb ’32.) 

17. Why were the Factory Acts so necessary, and what reforms did they 

introduce? (d ’32.) 

18. Oiillino the history and the aims of the Chartist movement. 

(lm ’25, 00 ’29, OL ’29, xujb '30.) 

19. Was .social discontent rc.sponsiblc for the Chartist movement? Give 

reasons for your answer. (xujb ’.31.) 

20. To what c.xteni has the programme of Chartism .since become law? 

(D ’3'2.) 
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21. Discuss tlic .niins and methods of Lord Palmerston. 

(ncs '•21, oc '29, ’30, nu.ib ’32, uw ’32.) 

22. On what occasions and with what cfTect did Lord Palmerston interfere 

abroad to check tyranny? (OL ’30.) 

23. Explain and illustrate the meaning of the statement that Lord Pal- , 

merston was Liberal abroad and Conservative at home. (lgs ’25.) 
21. Account for and describe the religious revival of the nineteenth century 
down to the Oxford IMovement. • - (r.GS ’25, "cn ’30.) 

25. Discuss the religious movements of 1832-1852. (ot. ’29.) 

20. Sketch and account for the collapse of Protection in Great Britain in 
tiio middle of the nineteenth century. (own ’32.) 

27. Why is Peel considered a great statesman’? (On ’32.) 

28. Sketch the history of Peel's iNIinistry {18J1-1810). (ogs ’2.8, nujd ’31.) 

29. Estimate Peel’s services to (a) his party, (b) his country. (xuJB ’32.) 

30. Describe the aims of Sir Bobert Peel and the results of his 2 )olicy. 

(oc '30.) 

31. Trace the progress of the Free Trade movement in Britain down to 

1810. (xuJB ’30, oc ’31.) 

32. What were the Corn Laws? Describe the agitation for their rcjjeal, 

and explain how far the fears and ho|)es of the controversy jjroved 
true. (b ’32.) 

33. De“cribe the Hyde Park I'ixhibition of 1851. What lessons did its 

organisers want to teach? (uw ’31.) 

31. Write an account of the Durham Bci)ort. (xujb ’32.) 

35. Describe and e.stimatc the imiwrlance of the work of Bentinck and 
Dalhousio on India. (NU.7n ’80, ’32.) 

30. What were the chief events in the history of Canada (1837-1807)? 

(lm’23, nujb ’30.) 

.07. Why did Great Britain fight the Crimean War? (oc ’20, ’‘29.) 

38. Write an account of the militar}- operations of the Crimean War. 

(lm , ’’25.) 

39. What cfifect was {woduced upon English politics bv the Crimean War? 

(LM ’21.) 

■JO. Examine the causes and chief events of the Indian Mutiny. 

(on '29, i.GS ’•2-2', oc ’27.) 

•11. Sketch the causes of the Indian Mutiny and account for its colla])se. 

(r.M ’23, oc '30, on ’32.) 

■12. How far have the jiroblems raised by the Indian Mutiny been sub- 
sequently settled? (oc ’29, ol ’32.) 

■13. Estimate the importance of the Prijice Consort on British home and 
foreign policy. (lm ’25.) 

■11. Illustrate the 'importance of (a) the Irish Potato Famine, (b) Lord 
Durham’s Eciwrt, and (c) the seizure of the Trent. (ol ’30.) 

•15. Examine the influence of France on English history (1830-1859). 

(lm ’21.) 

4G. Give a brief description of the foreign policy of Lord Palmerston, andv 
illustrate your account by reference to some leading events in his 
.career, (^gs ’32.) 
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DE:\rOCRACY AND EMPIRE 
(1867-1914) 

From, the passing of the Second Reform Bill (1867) to the 
opening of the World TPa?' (1914) u-c shall find three threads 
running through our national historg : the development of de- 
mocracy — of government for the people and by the people; 
increasing consciousness of the Empire and pride in it; and 
vain efforts to solve the problems ivhich had accumulated 
through the centuries about the government of Ireland. 


CirAPTER LXX 

THE SECOND GREAT ERA OF REFORIM 
1868-1874 

§ 307. Gladstoxe tackles the Irish Problem. — Just after 
the passing of tiie Second Refonn Bill (1867) the problem of 
Ireland was brought forcibly to the attention of the public by 
the “Fenian outrages.’’ In the years following the potato 
famine (§ 287) thousands of Irish families had emigrated to 
America. The j^ounger generation had fought in the American 
Civil War; and now that that war was over they worked up a 
conspiracy against British rule in Ireland. As usual, there 
were spies among them, and the Government was able to frus- 
trate their plans for an' armed insurrection; but their violent 
attempts to rescue prisoners at Manchester and Clerkenwell 
made the English nation feel that it was high time to put an 
end to grievances which led to such demonstrations of hostility.- 
19 577 
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Gladstone now took up the studj* of Irish problems with 
characteristic intensity, and they remained his chief preoccu- 
pation for the rest of his long life. He became convinced that 
the root of the trouble lay partly in religion and partly in 
land-holding. (1) The Church of Ireland was a Protestant 
EjDiscopal Church, like the Church of England. It enjoyed 
all sorts of iDrivileges and owned vast wealth, yet it did not 
minister to the spiritual needs of more than a tenth of the 
j)opulation; for four-fifths of the Irish were Poman Catholics, 
and half the remaining fifth were Presbyterians. It stood as a 
symbol for the domination of the English ruling class which 
the Irish hated so much. (2) The poorer classes in Ireland 
could not exist without land, for there were nO town indus- 
tries to which they could turn as an alternative occujjation. 
The demand being greater than the supply, landlords could 
extort almost what terms they chose. The peasants outbid 
each other by offering imi^ossible rents; and they wei’e liable 
to be turned out at short notice without a j)enny of comijen- 
sation for any improvements they had made in the land. 

Though Gladstone was a staunch member of the "Church of 
England, he felt that the privileges of its sister Church in 
Ireland were unjust. He therefore brought forward resolutions 
in the House of Commons in favour of the disestablishment of 
the Irish Church — that is to sa^^, placing it on an equality Avith 
all other religious denominations. Despite the opposition of 
the ConservatiA'e Government, the House of Commons passed 
these resolutions, Avhereupon Disraeli dissolved Parliament. 
He doubtless hoped that the Avorking-class, whom he had 
enfranchised so recently (§ 306), would show their gratitude 
by returning him to poAver; but these neAV electors felt that 
the Deform Bill really OAved more to Gladstone than to its 
author; and there Avas a strong feeling in the country in favour 
of redressing the grievances of Ireland. So the ensuing 
General Election gave the Liberals such a substantial majoritj- 
that Disraeli resigned Avithout AA'aiting to be defeated in the 
neAV House, 
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Glaclsloue’s immediate task was, as lie said, “to pacify 
Ireland.’’ He drew up a Bill for the DiscsfabUsliniciit of the 
Irish Church (1869), followed by another for its disendowment. 
^ The latter measure authorised the use of its surplus funds 
(after provision had been made for reasonable stipends for its 
clergy) for the relief of distress in Ireland, 'riien he put 
through a Laud Act (1870), which enacted that no tenant 
could be evicted as long as he paid his agreed rent, and that 
he should be entitled on ceasing his tenancy to compensation 
for any imjwovements he had made in the land. 

? 308. “EDUc.vriXG oni H.astkks." — But Irish discontent 
was onl_y one of many problems that were urgently demanding 
attention at this time; for as long as Palmerston was alive his 
“Conservatism at home’’ (5 290) had hindered all attempts at 
f reform. Gladstone gave a much freer hand to his colleagues; 

and so many important measures were passed during the next 
' few years that we are reminded of the tremendous legislative 
activity of the ’thirties (N197). Wo sometimes speak of this 
as “The Second Groat Era of Eeform.’’ 

Perhaps the most critical of these questions was national 
education. Governmental grants in aid of the two “Voluntary 
Societies’’ (N193) had gradually increased since 1833; but 
there were still many districts without schools. Now that the 
Second Eeform Bill had given the working-class the vote, it 
was positively dangerous that those who would in future con- 
trol the country’s destinies should be unable even to read 
and write. It n-as time, as one prominent public man put it, 
“to educate our masters.” 

It fell to TF. E. Forster, the Lord President of the Council 
f in the Gladstone IMinistiy, to provide a remedy. The first 
question he had to settle was whether the Government would 
give increased grants to- the existing “Voluntary” schools, and 
merely fill in the gaps; or withdraw the grants from those 
schools and make an entirely fresh start. Of course, the former 
alternative would be the cheaper; but it was open to one 
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objectioD. Of the existing voluntary schools, far more 1 
been organised by the Church of England than by the In 
conformist bodies, and the latter strongly objected to la 
sums of public money being used to propagate doctrines 
winch they did not believe. These IsTonconformists were am 
the chief supporters of the Liberal party, and the Governm 
could not afford to offend them. So bitter was the oppositi 
that at one time it seemed as if the measure would have 
be dropped altogether; but Forster contrived at last to frai 
a Bill which satisfied a majority of the members. By t 
Edvcation- Act (1870) the Voluntary Societies were giv 
another year in which to build schools of their own. Aft 
that the Government would build schools wherever no 
existed, placing these under the control of loeall}" elect 
"Boards.” All these "Public Elementary Schools” were t 
receive Government grants-, and the Board Schools were t 
draw the rest of their income from local "Education Piates. 

There remained the tasks of drawing up courses of instru 
tion, providing for the training of teachers, arranging for th 
building of hundreds of new schools, and appointing inspector, 
to see that they were conducted efficiently. Into all thi, 
Forster threw himself with such zeal that within a few year, 
the Government was able to make elementary education com 
pulsory for all children up to the age of fourteen. 


§ 309. Cardwell’s Beform of the Army. — ^^leanwhile a 
whole series of drastic reforms were being carried through in 
the organisation of the Army. The Crimean AYar (§ 294) and 
the Indian hlutiny had disclosed the fact that our military 
system was badh* out of date; and the lesson had been driven 
home by the startling success of the Prussian army in the 
wars against Austria (1866) and France (1870). One notable 
difference between the Prussian and British armies was in 
length of service. In the Prussian army, soldiers were trained 
for two or three years and then sent back to civil life (where 
they increased the national wealth instead of being a drain 
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Upon it), lo be called uji for periodical training to keep tbem 
fit for war service; whereas, iivthe British armj', men enlisted 
for twenty years, with the result that a large proportion were 
too old to stand the strain of active service, and there was no 
reservoir of reserves to call upon in war-time. What was 
wanted was an arin^y that would be “a manufactory for making 
soldiers, rather than a costty receptacle for veterans.” 

This task was undertaken by Edward Cardwell, an old 
Peelite colleague of Gladstone’s, who had now become his 
Secretary for War. We maj' sum up his measures under four 
headings: (1) He established a short service .system. In future, 
men were to enlist for twelve years, the first few years to be 
spent ‘‘with the colours” and the remainder ‘‘in the reserve.” 
(2) The infantry regiments, hitherto known only by numbers, 
were to be grouped in pairs, each pair being allotted to a 
particular recruiting area, of which it took the name and in 
which it had a depot. ^ It is a peculiarity of the British army 
that a considerable proijortion of it is always serving overseas 
(especially in India); and the new system enabled one batta- 
lion to be on foreign service while the other was at the dep6t, 
bi'iuging its numbers and efficiency up to the required stan- 
dard. (8) Tlie absurd old system by which officers bought 
and sold their commissions was abolished. (4) Hitherto the 
army had been controlled by three or four independent autho-' 
rities — one for personnel, another for clothing and stores, and 
so on. Henceforward the Seci-etary for Wav, assisted by an 
Army Council of experienced officers, was to be supreme 
over the whole militaiy system. 

The net result of all this was that army officers began to rake 
a more serious interest in their profession, while service in the 
ranks became a possible occupation for self-respecting young 
men, instead of being left to ‘‘the scum of the earth, enlisted 
for drink,” as the old Duke once said. 

‘ Thus, for instauce, the Gtth Foot and (he 98(h Fool were grouped 
together as '.'The IStorth StaflordBhiro Regimen!,” with a depGfc at 
Lichfield. 
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§ 310. The Sivixg of the Pendl'loi. — Everything that a 
jMinistry does or does not do is bound to offend sonic section 
of the community. (Doubtless each of its actions gratifies 
some section, too- but tliis is notliinof like such a lively feel- 
ing.) Consequently, evciy IMinistry tends to lose fai'our ivith 
the public almost from the moment it takes office; and after 
it has been in poiver a few years a general feeling arises in 
favour of “giving the other side an innings,” .Consequently 
Liberals and Conservatives have been in office, turn and turn 
about, with a good deal of regularity, ever since the Eeform 
iVct of 1867 made Governments dependent on popular favour. 

Generally speaking, the more a Ministry does the more 
voters it alienates, and the Gladstone Ministry of 1868-1874 
had been particularly active. Disraeli said of them, “They 
have harassed every j^i’ofession and worried every interest,” 
The Disestablishment of the. Irish Church made English 
Churchmen fear that their tinii would come next; landlords 
regarded the Irish Land Act as an inroad on the rights of 
every property owner to “do what he likes with his' own”; 
armj* officers were convinced that Cardwelk’s reforms would 
send the Service “to the dogs”; Dissenters were scandalised 
because Eorster’s Education Act gave siqiport to Church 
schools out of jjublic money. Then the Government’s Licens- 
ing Bill (1872), which limited the number of public-houses and 
(heir hours of opening, vexed all connected with the Drink 
Trade because it went too far, and all Temjterance Eeformers 
because it did not go far enough. Some people declared that 
the Ballot Act (1872), which made voting secret, would “sap 
the manly independence of the voter.” And so on. 

The Government’s foreign policy also laid it ojjen to criti- 
cism. The great Eurojtean event of these years was the 
Franco- German War, which led to the overthrow of the French 
Empire under Napoleon III and the creation of a German 
Empire under William I. Britain had no concern with the 
quarrel, and took no part in the war be 3 ’ond extracting a 
guarantee from both i^arlies that thej^ would keep out of 
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Belgium. But tlie Czar took this opportunity to repudiate the 
clause in the Treaty of Paris (§ 295) ndiich forbade him to keep 
warships on the Black Sea. Britain had to acquiesce, for it 
would have been impossible to go to war witli Russia witliout 
the support of France, and France was now hors dr combat. 

Then there was the Alabama affair. This was a warship 
built in a Birkenhead shipj-ard for the Southenr Government 
during the American Civil ^Yar. She had destroyed thousands 
of tons of Federal shipi)ing before being lierself sunk by a 
Federal wanship. The American Government considered lliat 
Britain had broken international law in allowing her to be built, 
and was financial!}' liable for all the damage she had done. 
The dispute was causing much bitterness between the two 
nations. Gladstone induced his Cabinet and the American 
Government to agree to the matter being placed before an 
International Arbitration Court. The Court, which consisted 
of representatives of Switzerland, Brazil, the United States, 
and Great Britain, met at Geneva, and finally decided that 
Britain must pay an indemnity of £3,000,000. It n-as a con- 
siderable sum, but only a small fraction of nhat a war would 
have cost; nor would the financial loss liave been the most 
deplorable aspect of such a war. 

In each of these cases, taken separately, it is difficult to sec 
how Gladstone could have taken any other line; but there was 
a feeling that they all pointed one way — to a loss of that 
respect in the eyes of the rest of the world, which Britain had 
enjoyed in the days when “good old Pam” kept the flag flying 
so gallantly. 

Thus, the Ministry had laid itself open to attack along many 
lines, and the Conservative Oi)position, under the a&tutc 
leadership of Disraeli, made the most oLits opportunities. It 
was not surprising, therefore, that M'heii the next General 
Election was held, at the beginning of 1874, the Liberals were 
decisively defeated. Gladstone was vexed because many of 
his part}' had voted with the Opposition over several recent 
measures, and resigned his position as its leader. 
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CHAPTER LXXI 

THE JHSRABLI MINISTRY 
1874-1880 

§ 311. “Tory Democracy.’’ — Disraeli had led the Conserva- 
tive party in the Commons for twenty-eight years, but for 
twenty-live of them lie liad been in Disposition, Even during 
Ins three short spells of office (with Lord Derby as Prime 
^Minister) it -was only dissension among the Liberals that let 
tliem in, and tliey were turned out again at tlic next, election. 
Disraeli had made a great mark as Leader of the Opposition. 
He had shown steadfast courage and persistence amid all sorts 
of discouraging circumstances; he had become a most adroit' 
parliamentary tactician and a brilliant debater; and lie had 
overcome the prejudice which the “gentlemen of England,’’ 
M'ho formed the backbone of the party, felt for a Jew whose 
appearance and outlook were so different from their own. 
Above all, he had given the party a definite policy. Conserva- 
tism, he said, stood for the maintenance of o\’.r institutions, 
the pi'oscrvation of our Empire, and the improvement of the 
condition of our people. The mention of the Empire was spe- 
cially note'worthy, for hitheido British Governments, of which- 
ever party, had taken little interest in colonial matters. And 
wo shall notice that Disraeli "was more disposed to play a 
striking part in foreign affairs than Gladstone. ITe carried on 
the Palmerstonian tradition that foreign potentates ought to 
bo made to feel that Britain must be treated with respect. 

§ 312. The E.vsTEgx Question again. — Disraeli's pledge of 
“social reform’’ was fulfilled by half a dozen important Acts 
bearing on the health and protection of the working-classes 
(N223). These M’ere mostly the work of the Homo Secretary, 
Richard Cross. The Prime IMinister gave them cordial sup- 
port, but he had none of Gladstone’s’ delight in the details of 
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legislation. His chief contribution to the business of govern- 
ment lay in tbe imagination and insight witii which he directed 
its foreign and imperial policy. Above all, he was concerned 
for our hold over India. To gain control over the route thither 
he bought ujd the shares in the Suez Canal which had hitherto 
been held by the Khedive of Egypt (187G). He arranged for 
the Prince of Wales to pa,y an oflicial visit to India — the first 
time that any of the overseas possessions had been visited 
by a royal personage ; and, realising that Indians could under- 
stand a personal overlordshiii far better than the authority of 
Parliament, he procured the i^f^ssiug of an Act giving the 
Queen the title of “Empress of India.’’ 

It was concerji for India, niqreovei', wliich led him into the 
most striking achievement of his Alinistry — his checking of 
Russian ambitions in the Balkans. Like PalmersIbnTplTWTelt 
That tlie~Czars~had designs on Tiidia, and that Britain must 
uphold the fading strength of Turkey in order to prevent Russia 
fro m increasing her influence in the Near East (§ 293). 

The Sultan had made little pretence of carrying out his 
promise (in the Treaty of Paris that ended tlie Crimean War, 
§ 295) of better treatment for his Christian subjects. In 187G 
the Balkan j^eoples were goaded into a revolt which was re- 
pressed with barbarous cruelty by the Sultan’s irregular troops. 
The tale of these horrors aroused general indignation through- 
out Europe, and Czar Alexander II proposed that Russia, 
Austria, Germany, and England should make a joint protest. 
But as Disraeli refused to take part in this lest it should 
weaken the Sultan’s authority, the project fell to the ground. 
Thereupon the Czar determined to intervene single-handed, to 
which Disraeli replied by collecting an army at Malta, and 
sending a fleet to protect Constantinople. 

Gladstone came out of his retirement to support the old 
cause of “the oppressed nationalities’’ of Europe, and to 
uphold the Czar in driving the Turks “hag and baggage out 
of the provinces they had desolated and profaned.’’ His 
pamphlet on “The Bulgarian Atrocities’’ and his eloquent 
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orations liad niucli eti'ccl in llic north and midlands, but public 
feeling among the ruling classes and in London was as furi- 
ously Eussophobc as it- had been before the Crimean War 
(j 203). Lor some months it .seemed as if the Government 
Jnight lie eariicd away liy this wave of feeling into talcing up 
.arms in su])])oi‘t of “our old ally.'’ 'I’lio Queen was foremost 
in urging e.xli'ome measures on her I’rime Afinistei’, who had 
lately become Eail of Be (iconic field. 


j oio. “Ek.vce AViTii IToxoru.” — But Beaconsfield (as we 
must now caall him) had no serious intention of going as far as 
that. 'J'he war fever in liritain was a great asset to him in 
dealing with the situation, inasmuch as it intimidated the. 
C/ar. As in LSo-l, the Turks were encouraged to resist by 
their luijies of Biatish support (X20r)). 'J'hey were repeatedly 
defeated, howc'vei'; and the Eussian army was already in sight 
of the minarets of Constantinojile when the C/.ar’s anxiety at 
the hostility of Britain made him come to terms with his 
adversary without ])ressing home his advantage. By the Treaty 
of San Stephano (1M78) the greater part of the Sultan’s Balkan 
jiossessions were to become the independent states of Bulgaria 
and Sei-bia. 

This, of course, was exactly what Beaconsfield intended to 
prevent, and he now intervened with decisive effect. Tie 
])ointed out that the boundaries of the Turkish Empire had 
been fixed by the fi’reaty of Paris (IS.’ifi), and th.ai this settle- 
ment could only bo modified with the consent of all the Powers 
that had been party to it. The rulers of Eurojie were imiiressed 
by the fact that Britain seemed to know what she wanted and 
to be determined to have her way. They agreed to send repre- 
sentatives to the Coiu/icss of Berlin (1878), which was pre- 
sided over by Bismai'ck. Beaconsfield insisted upon a large 
part of the new state of Bulgaria being thrust back under the 
Sultan; he refused the suggestion that Britain should annex 
Egypt, and accepted Cyprus instead; he demanded that if 
Bosnia was to be taken from Turkey it should be placed under 
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the control of Austria, so that Austrian influence might be a 
counlorpoise to that of Eussia. 

When Beaconsfleld returned homo, l)ringing, as ho saiil, 
“peace ■with honour,” he -was greeted witli I'aplurous enlluisi- 
asin, and Avas rewarded by tlio delighted (^ucen with tlic 
Order of the Garter A 

i 814. Tim PEXuri.UM swings ag.mx. — But jirido goes 
before a fall: from this moment nothing seemed to go right 
for the Conservative IMinistry. British farmers now began 
to feel the competition of the foreign wheattields which had 
grown U]) to supiih’ the British market since tlie rc])oal of 
the Corn Laws; and tin's agricultural “deiiression” helped to 
cause one of those “slumps” in commerce which occur perio- 
dically in industrial countries. People generally blame the 
Government of the day for these “bad times,” whether it 
has anj^ share of responsibility for them or not. 

iMoreover, several of Beaconsfleld ’s “imperialist” scheme.s 
turned out unfortunately. His fears of Eussian designs on 
India impelled him to send out as Viceroy his jiersonal friend 
Lord Lytton, with instructions to prevent the Czar from gain- 
ing control of Afghanistan. Lj'tton comjielled the Amir to 
receive a British em'oy who Avas to control his foreign j^olicy; 
but a fcAV months later the euA'oy and all his staff Avere mur- 
dered in Kabul bj- a mutinous Afghan army. Sir Brederiek 
Roberts retrieved British prestige by a campaign in the course 
of AA’hich he made a daring march through the Avilderness from 
Kabul to Kandahar; but it Avas eAudent that the j^oli'ey of 
intervention AA'ould require a permanent British garrison in 
Afghanistan, Avhich AA'ould have entailed a ruinous expense on 
the Indian Government. So a return had to be made to the 

' The arraiigemeats made by the Berlin Congress Avere not so successful 
as appeared at the. time. Tho “Big Bulgaria" came into existence a feAv 
j'ears later; the possession of Egypt could liaA-e saA-ecl Britain many 
(Ufficullie.s later on; and the encouragement of Austrian influence in tho 
Balkans was the immediate cause of the Great War. 
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system of treating the country ns a frionrlly buffer-state 
between British India and Asiatic Kussia. 

Xor Avas this the only place Avlierc liistory was repeating 
itself unpleasantly. The Boens, who had been given their in- 
dependence in 18n“2-185I (§ 301), were quite unable to defend 
tliemselves against' tlic Zulus, who Averc noAv becoming very 
active under their famous chief, CetcAvayo. If the Zulus 
overran the Dutch republics it Avould be very difficult to 
defend the .British colonics from their attacks. Disraeli had 
long adA-ocated “draAving closer the bonds of Empire”; and 
fi High Commissioner Avas S(Mit out to organise a federation 
of the whole of South Africa. The first step Avas the annexa- 
tion of the Dutch rei)ublics; and this Avas proclaiuAed in 1877, 
coupled Avith a promise that the Boers should be giA'cn local 
self-government in the near futtirc. But the British forces 
sent out to deal with the Zulus met Avith disaster at IsandKvana 
(1879); and although Cetewayo aa'us soon afterAvards defeated 
and captured at Ulundi, the i)restige of the Biltish army had 
suffered a good deal in the eyes of the Boers. 

By this time Gladstone liad clianged bis mind about retiring 
from politics. -A. General Election Avas uoav in sight, and he 
thrcAv doAvn a challenge to the Govei-nmont by becoming candi- 
date for lAlidlothian, AA'hich had been a safe ConseiwatiA’c 
seat ever since 1832. In the autumn of 1879 he Avent there 
and carried on the most fumojus "campaign” in the history of 
British politics, denouncing the Government’s policy toAvards 
the Turks, the Afghans, and the Boers in AA'ords of passionate 
indignation. His speeches, reported in the neAA'spapers, made 
a profound imiAression on public opinion, and at the General 
Election of 1880 the Liberals AA-erc returned to poAver Avith a 
majority of 140. 
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CUAPTER LXXII 

DECLINE AND FALL OF LIBEEALISM 
1880-1886 

§ 815. Tue jMinistry of ali. the Troubles. — Gladstone’s 
Second IMinislry (1880-1885) had behind it as big a majority in 
Parliament as his First (1868-74), and it included as manj' 
able men, but it seemed to be “born to trouble as the sparks 
fly upward.’’ Its only successful piece of legislation was the 
Gountij Franchise Bill (1884), which gave the vote to dwellers 
in rural districts on the same terms as the Act of 1867 had 
given it to town-dwellers (N236). One underlying cause of 
weakness was that the Cabinet was divided against itself, for 
it included old-fashioned "Whigs” like Lord Ilartinglon and 
advanced Eadicals like Joseph Chamberlain (N232). The 
only force which held it together was the personality of Glad- 
stone, and the “Grand Old Man,” as his admirers called him, 
had always lacked Beaconsfield’s gift for understanding men 
and dealing with them. ITe was now over seventy years of 
age, and his vast loolitical exi^erience and awe-inspiring loftiness 
of character seemed to remove him so far above his colleagues 
that he could not enter into their varied points of view or co- 
ordinate their varied talents. 

But apart from its own shortcomings, the Ministry suffered 
from a gi’eat deal of sheer bad luck. Some of its difficulties 
were the after-effects of the imperialist policy of the late 
Government. In South Africa, for instance, the Transvaal 
Kepublic had been annexed, as the first step towards a scheme 
of federation (§ 314). Though Gladstone had denounced this 
piece of “Beaconsfieldisni” in his Midlothian campaign, he 
was at first inclined to let the annexation stand, being inform- 
ed by Government representatives on the spot that the Boers 
were reconciled to it. But the Boers soon showed tliat this 
was a mistaken notion, by collecting an armed force on the 
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Natal frontier. General Colley, the Governor of Natal, raise 
ii: defence force, but agreed to an armistice vhile negotiation 
were carried on witli President Kruger of the Republic. Whe 
the armistice expired, Colley advanced and seized Majub 
Hill, which commanded the Boer position. The next day th 
Boers drove the British force oft’ the hill, Colley himself bein 
among the slain. And all the while an answer from Kruger, 
accepting the terms, was on its wo}- to liim. 

^Yhat was the Government to do about ii ? To annex the 
Transvaal against the will of its inhabitants was repugnant to 
every Liberal principle; but to cancel the annexation after a 
military defeat seemed humiliating. Some members of the 
Cabinet were for a middle course — to defeat the Boers and 
then give them back their freedom; but it did not seem very 
dignified to sacrifice hundreds of lives in order to demonstrate 
that the British Empire was more powerful than a handful of 
Dutch farmers! Gladstone decided that the policy most 
worthy of a Christian nation would also be the wisest. A 
treaty was made by which the Boers recovered their indepen- 
dence on condition that they did not enter into relations with 
any other European Power, and that they admitted all white 
settlers to equal political rights with themselves. 

It is difficult to see what wiser or worthier course Gladstone 
could have taken, but his opponents were confirmed in their 
view that he was not to be trusted to uifiiold the prestige of 
Britain in the eyes of foreigners (§310). 


§'316. Teoub'lb IX Irelaxd.-t— Another grave • problem was 
the state of Ireland. The Laud Act of 1870 (§ 307) had been 
the best that Gladstone could do in the lace of a House of Lords 
very jealous for the rights of property, but it fell far short 
of being a real solution of the trouble.' Its failure had been 
accentuated by' another terrible i:)otato famine in 1879-1880; 
for thousands of families had been \mable to pay their rent, 
and had been turned out of their homes to die of exposure and 
starvation, Their sufferings led to murder and outrage, and 
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there was a i:)oliceman or a soldier for everj* thirty jieoi^lc, 
.vaiul.y trj-ing to keep order. An ex-Fenian named Michael Davitt 
formed a Land League, by which the peasantry bound them- 
selves not to force up rents by bidding against eacli other for 
land, and not to paj' any rent at all to liarsh landlords. Any per- 
son who fell under the displeasure of the League was “boycot- 
ted” — that is to say, nobod}’ was to have any dealings with him. 

The wrongs of Ireland were keiit forcibly before the attentioir 
of Parliament by the Irish members, who had recently formed 
themselves into a distinct “Xationalist Part}',” under the 
leadership of Charles Stuart Parnell. There were only about 
sixty of them, but they wore so well disciplined that they were 
able to make themselves extremely unpleasant. Parnell’s 
method was to compel the Government to attend to Ireland's 
grievances by obstructing all other public business. This 
obstruction consisted of incessant speech-making l)y organised 
relays of Xationalist members. 

The .Chief Secretary for Ireland in the Alinistry was W. E. 
Forster, the hero of the Education Act of 1870. Though an 
advanced Padical, he felt that the disorders must be sup- 
pressed before any tiling else could bo done for the country, 
and lie therefore brought in a drastic “Coercion Bill” (1881), 
empowering magistrates to imprison people without trial. The 
Irisli members resisted it with such pertinacity that they pro- 
longed the debate from four o’clock on a Monday until nine 
o’clock on the following Wednesday; but it was forced through 
at last, and Gladstone was compelled to alter the jirocedure 
of the. House by a regulation which empowered the Speaker 
to apply “the closure” whenever a debate was carried to an 
unreasonable length. 

Meanwhile the Prime Minister had been busy pre 2 )aring a 
Second Land Act (1881) to rejiair the. deficiencies of the First. 
It was the longest and most elaborate piece of legislation ever 
brought before Parliament. The principles embodied in it 
were spoken of as “The Three F’s”: Fair Kents, to be fixed 
by independent tribunals; Fixity of Tenure, so that- a tenant 
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could not be turned oiit as Jong as he j^aid bis rent; and. Eree 
■Sale, u’hich enabled him to sell his interest in his liolding. 
But Parnell -vvas not satisfied, and under his orders the. pea- 
santry refused to have anything to do with the Land Courts 
set up by the Act. This so annoyed Gladstone that he allowed 
Forster to have the Irish leader arrested under the Coercion 
Act. But it soon became clear tliat Parnell’s influence had 
been against violence, for the disturbances now became worse 
than ever. Gladstone was always opposed to repressive 
measures, and he soon began to feel that his Government had 
made a mistake in taking this line towards Ireland. He 
therefore authorised a bargain with Parnell (sometimes called 
The Kilmainhavi 7'reaty, after the name of the gaol in which 
Parnell was imprisoned), by which the Government undertook 
to bring in a Bill relieving, farmers who were unable to pay 
their arrears of rent, wliile Parnell undertook to stop the cam- 
paign of lawlessness. Forster was .so indignant at this abandon- 
ment of his policy of repression that he resigned, Ins place as 
Chief Secretary being talcen by Lord Frederick Cavendish, a 
liigh-minded man whom eveiybody liked and respected. For 
a few weeks it seemed as if this “new departure’’ of goodwill 
was going to bring about a permanent change for the better in 
the relations between the two countries; but a perverse fate 
once more intervened. Lord Frederick and a Government 
official were murdered in Phtenix Park, Dublin, in broad day- 
light, by a gang of ruffians who called themselves “The Invin- 
cibles.’’ Parnell abhorred their deed as much as anyone; but 
suspicion naturally fell upon him and his friends. All good 
feeling was at an end, and the Government had to bring in 
another Coercion Bill more severe even than that of 1881. 


§ 317. Trouble ix Egypt. — The Government was also beset 
by a harassing series of complications in Egypt. Ten years 
before, a spendthrift Khedive had got heavily into debt to' 
foreign bankers — chiefly English and French; even the sale of 
his Suez Canal shares had only relieved his difficulties for a 
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time. .He taxed his unfortunate subjects to the limit of 
endurnnee, but his finances were in such disorder that it 
seemed likelj' that his creditors would lose their money. 

^ They therefore put 
pressure on their 
respective Govern- 
ments to intervene, 
and an International 
Commission was set 
uj) in Cairo to see 
that the payment 
of interest on the 
1 o a n s was a first 
charge u p o n t h e 
revenue. When he 
I tried to shake this 
off he was deposed 
and replaced by a 
more compliant 
Khedive, under a 
Franc o-B r i t i s h 
“Dual Control.” 

Gladstone h a d 
denounced these 
arrangements before 
the election; but 
he found it as diffi- 
cult to reverse his 
predecessor’s policy 
here as in the Trans - 
i vaal. Indeed, he was 
soon obliged to go 
further. A mutiny in the Egyptian army, headed by an 
officer named Ai-abi Pasha, developed into an attack on the , 
foreigners who were sucking up the national revenue for the 
interest on their loans; and some Europeans were murdered 
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ill a riot at Alexandria. I£ Egypt fell'a prey to anarclij'’ the 
Suez Canal might be blocked, and Erance or Eussia might 
intervene. Could Britain allow aiw other Power to get posses- 
sion of that bottle-neck of her trade-routes? Gladstone felt 
that Britain must suiiport the Khedive’s Government until it 
was strong enough to stand alone. France declined to take 
any part in this action, so it was a purely British fleet and 
army that was sent to restore order. The forts at Alexandria 
were destro^'ed b 3 ’' a naval squadron, and an army under Sir 
Garnet Wolseley crushed Arabi and his mutineers at Tel-cl- 
Kchir (1882). The work of reorganising the finances and 
government of the country was now undertaken by Sir Evelyn 
Baring (afterwards Lord Cromer), who became semi-official 
“adviser” to the Khedive. 

]\Ieanwhile a fresh complication was arising in the Sudan, 
an outlying province of Eg.ypt. It had been shockingl}' mis- 
governed, and had only been kept in subjection by means of 
garrisons commanded for the most part by British officers in 
the Khedive’s service. A great rebellion now broke out there 
under a i\rohannnedan religious fanatic who called himself the 
]\fahdi. The Khedive was quite unable to suppress it with his 
own resources, but it was not to be thought of that British 
lives and money should be cxiiended to recover the Sudan for 
him to misrule. The Gladstone Ministry decided that the 
province must be evacuated until the Khedive was strong 
enough to reconquer it for himself. It' therefore sent out 
General Charles Gordon to report on the possibility of with- 
drawing the Egyptian gariasons before they were overcome by 
the Mahdi’s forces. This was an unfortunate a 2 )pointment. 
Gordon had formerly been Governor of the Sudan under the 
Khedive, and had made fervent efforts to civilise the Sudanese 
and to convert them to Christianity. He hated- the thought 
of handing them over to “a lot of stinking dervishes,” as he 
said. He was an able and experienced soldier, and an earnest 
Christian, but was too indeiJendent-minded to carry through a 
task of which he did not ai^prove. AVhen he got to Khartoum 
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he made no attempt to cany out his instructions, but waited 
in the expectation that tlie Government would sooner or later 
bo compelled to send out an army to relieve him — and to 
t- overcome the Alahdi. 

Gladstone knew that some members of his Cabinet were 
opposed to the policy of abandoning the Sudan, and he felt 
that they had engineered the appointment of Gordon because 
they foresaw what would happen. Vexed at the attempt to 
force his hand, he refused to .send a relief force for a long 
time; and when at last he eomsented to do so, it was loo late. 
The place had been stormed by the Alahdi a few days before, 
and Gordon had been killed. The nation was overwhelmed 
with grief and indignation, and (he Queen stopped little short 
of calling Gladstone a murderer. The Government's majority 
crumbled away, and when Parnell decided to support the 
^Opposition (in the belief that a Conservative Government 
would henceforward be able to do more for Ireland than the 
Liberals), the Second Gladstone Ministry was defeated. 

§ 318. Home Pule. — Gladstone now came forward with a 
bold scheme for dealing with the grievances of Ireland. Ever 
since the time of O’Connell, the Irish members had been de- 
manding the Repeal of the Act of Union (§ 250). Hitherto 
this had seemed like crying for the moon; but the state of 
Ireland had become so deplorable, and the Nationalists were 
making themselves so objectionable in the House of Commons, 
that some members of both the great parties began to consider 
whether something of the sort might not be the best method 
of dealing with the situation. 

When Gladstone resigned in 1885 it was impossible to hold 
. a General Election at once, for new lists of voters had to be 
prepared after the passing of the County Franchise Act (§ 315). 
The Conservatives accepted office under Lord Salisbury for the 
time being, but the election confirmed the Liberal majoritj’-, 
and Gladstone found himself Prime hlinister for the third 
time. Just before taking office he announced that he felt that 
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the right way of dealing with Ireland was to leave her affairs 
in the liands of her own jieople, just as Ave had with the affairs 
of Canada and Australia. He quickly discoA^ered that such a 
measure Avould cost him the support of a large section of his 
party. Hartington refused to take office Avith him; Chamber- 
lain resigned a foAV AA’eeks later; eA'en John Bright, one of his 
oldest friends and staunchest supporters, oj^posed a scheme 
that Avould put Ulster Presbyterians under a Parliament of 
Catholic Nationalists such as those aaBo had relied on laAA'- 
less methods both at Westminster and in Ireland. But the 
old statesman had put his hand to the plough, and he did not 
turn back. His Home Rule Bill (1886) kept the armjq the 
navy, the customs and foreign affairs under the Imperial 
Parliament at Westminster; but for all other matters concern- 
ing Ireland a separate assembl 3 ' Avas to sit at Dublin. When 
the Bill Avas put to the vote, eight a- Liberals A'oted Avith the 
Opposition, and it Avas defeated. Gladstone dissolved Parlia- 
ment, and “ai^pealed to the country.” But the bulk of the 
nation felt that Home Eule AA'ould strike a bloAv at the unit}" of 
the Empire. In the neAV Parliament the ConservatiA'es had 
a majority of nearl}" Iavo hundred, Gladstone resigned, and 
the ConservatiA'es Avere jdaced in office for a second time 
AA'ilhin a tAvelA'emonth. 


OH.APTER LXXIII 

NEW POLITICAL GOSPELS 
1886-1895 

§ 319. “PiESOLTJTE Goa"ERXaiext.” — ^Loi'd Salisbury Avas noAV 
Prime jMinister again — rthis time Avith a substantial majority 
behind him. He took charge of foreign affairs himself; but 
the most A’ital question of the daA" Avas,' what policy the 
Government was going to adopt towards Ireland, in' jfface of 
the' Home B-ule Aihich had been so decided!}" rejected by the 
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electors. Salisbuiy declared that what Ireland needed was 
“twenty years of resolute government’’ — the stern repression 
of disorder, conpled with measures to alleviate the distress of 
the i^easantry. He appointed his nepliew, .1. J. Balfour, as 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, to cany this policy out. Balfour 
had hitherto been regarded as too mild and refined for the 
rough-and-tumble of political life; but he soon showed that he 
was made of sterner stuff than most people imagined. He 
put through a most drastic Crimes Act (1888), suspending for 
an indefinite period the right to trial by jury, and placing 
all offences against order under the jurisdiction of resident 
magistrates appointed b 3 ' the Government. Balfour was sub- 
jected to bitter attacks both from Liberals and from Nation- 
alists; but he pursued his wa 3 * unflinchingl 3 ’, and it could not 
be denied that his methods were effective in Iceeping Ireland 
^ quiet. The other aspect of the Government’s Iri.sh polic 3 ^ 
was seen a year or two later in the Land Purchase Act (1890), 
whereby the Treasury undertook to lend tenants the moue 3 ’ 
to purchase their holdings, inovided that their landlord was 
willing to sell. 

The onh- important piece of domestic legislation carried 
out bN- the Alinistry was the establishment of County Councils 
(1888). A system under which millions of citizens had no 
control over the spending of the rates M'hich they paid was 
an anachronism in a modern democrac 3 '. Henceforth these 
functions were to be ijerformed b 3 ' Count 3 ' Councils elected 
b 3 ^ the ratepayers (N224). 

§ 320. The New Gospel of “Impekialism. ’’ — One of the 
main reasons for the unpopularity’ of Gladstone’s Home Buie 
polic 3 ’ yvas that the nation was just beginning to take a pride 
in the Empire. “Imperialism” had hitherto been mainty a 
hobby of a few enthusiasts like Gibbon Wakefield and Lord 
Durham (§§ 298, 302). Disraeli had talked about the preser- 
vation of the Empire (§ 311); but his only practical step in 
that direction — the scheme for the federation of South Africa 
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— ^liad not led (o vciy encouraging results. 0£ the other lead- 
"ing statesmen of tlie first half of Victoria’s reign, Palmerston 
■was mainh- into’ested in European i^olitics, John Eussell in 
liarliamentaiy reform, and Gladstone in finance and Ireland. 
As for the continental Powers, the fact that France, England, 
and Spain had all lost overseas empires Avithin half a century 
(1760-1810) had convinced them that colonies were not AA'orth 
while. In an 3 ' case they felt no need for them, having no 
suiplus i^opulations and no industries requiring large supplies 
of raw material. 

But towards the end of the ’seventies the situation began to 
change. The Industrial Eevolution was bj' this time making 
rapid headway- in Belgium, France, and GermauA*; and a A’ast 
ncAV field for development had been brought to light through 
the exploration of Africa, esi)eciall.y bA' Livingstone and Stan- 
ley' (N230). The first man in Europe to realise the possibilities 
of the neAv continent Avas Leoj^old IT, King of the Belgians, 
He sent out Stanley to the Congo district to establish stations 
for trading Avith the natives; and the rubber, timber, palm- 
oil, and iA’Oiy Avhich Avere forthcoming Avas a reA*elation to 
the rest of Europe, A “scramble for Africa” began, each 
counti'A' trying to “stake out claims” to profitable territoiy. 
Eivalries arose AA'hich threatened to lead to international com- 
plications — perhaps to open AA'ar. So Bismarck, the great 
statesman aaIio had founded the German Empire in 1871, 
organised a Conference at Berlin (1884), at^AAhich each Poaa'C]' 
Avas assigned its OAvn “spheres of influence.” 

In accordance Avith this agreement, almost the AA'hole conti- 
nent Avas lAartitioned amongst European PoAAers in the course 
of the next ten A'ears. Spain acquired a strip along the nort.h- 
east coast; Itah- seized a tract near the Pied Sea; France 
claimed the Sahara and Algiers: Gei-jnan.y and Portugal 
obtained territories on both seaboards; and Belgium founded 
the “Congo Free State.” But the lion’s share fell to Britain. 
Xot onh- did she consolidate A'aluable 2 >ossessions on the Gold 
Coast, in Nigeria and in AA'hat is noAV called Ken.va, she also 



made good a claim to the onl y remaining portion of Afri ca 
suit ed to be a pcrmancnl dwelling-place tor wJiito men . With 
this last development we shall deal more fully in a later 
chapter (§ 324). 

We sometimes call these acquisitions Britain’s "Third 
Empire." They difl'ered from the great Dominions in the fact 
that, they were the result of deliberate policy on the part of 
the Government. In 1884 an Imperial Federation League was 
founded; and peojde began to talk about "Britain's Imperial 
destiny," to take a pride in "the Emjnrc on which the sun 
never sets," and to point out that "trade follows the flag." 
In 1887 there were great festivities in Tanidon to celebrate 
the fiftieth year of Victoria's reign: and one of the features of 
this "Jubilee" was a gathering of re])resentatives from all the 
Queen’s over.seas possessions. This brought home to people 
how vast and varied those possessions were. 

The most notable convert to the new gns])ol was Joseph 
Chamberlain. He had become the loader of the group of 
"Liberal Unionists" — the Liberals who had left the main 
body of thc/party over Home Buie (5 318). They did not as 
yet. ally themselves officially with the Conservatives, but tho.v 
usually supported Lord Salisbury’s Government in Parliament : 
and under Chamberlain’s influence that Government became 
more and move' closely identified with the policy of "Imperial 
Expansion." 

§ 321. The Xew Gospee oe "Soci.\eism. " — Another new 
movement, was beginning to make headway in Great Britain 
at this time. The effects of the trade depression of the years 
1878-1880 (§ 314) were felt for some years after, and caused 
much suffering among the working-class. This aroused great 
interest in social questions, and among the remedies suggested 
was "Socialism." Its doctrines had been propounded in a book 
called Das Kapital, bj^ Karl Marx, a German Jew who, ex- 
pelled from his native land for his political views, had lived in 
London, and had produced this epoch-making work in 1869. He 
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sought to prove by historical arguments that the ‘.'caj)italist’,' 
'S 3 ^stem of production is bound sooner or later to.be replaced 
by a sj’stem under -which the ^\■orl^ers '\:'ill collective!}* own 
the instruments of production — and that it behoves all men of 
good will to be prepared for a class war which will hasten the 
coming of this state of things. These ideas had not aroused 
much interest in this country until the}* were taken up in the 
early ’eighties b}* some of the younger Trade Union leaders. 
Most of the existing Unions Avere limited to highly skilled 
workers, Avho could afford a Aveekly subscription of a , shilling 
or more, in return for which their Unions insured them against 
sickness and unemploj'ment. But this ..sj-stem was quite out 
of the reach of the unskilled “casual” worker. 

A great strike of the London dock-workers brought the 
matter to a head. The strike was a remarkable piece of im- 
provised organisation carried through b}^ some of the new 
type of “Socialist” Trade Union leaders, notably John Burns 
and Tom Maun. The dockers had a very strong case, and 
public oiDinion was on their side. In the end they gained 
practically all that they were fighting for — sixpence an hour, 
and spells of not less than four hours’ emplojunent. Their 
success gaA’^e a great impetus to the “new Trade Unionism.” 
Unskilled workers began to form Unions with a weekly sub- 
scription of a few pence, designed simifiy to suj)port their 
interests against emploj’ers, with the ultimate object of bring- 
ing “the caj)italist system” to an end and -substituting “com- 
mon ownership of the means of production.” Brom this time' 
the Trade Union movement became more and more associated 
with Socialism. 


§ 322, Gladstone tries ag.ain. — Gladstone, now over eighty 
years of age, remained “chained to the oar” (to use his own 
expression) by his determination to make one more attempt 
to carry through Home Eule. ' There were signs that public 
opinion was beginning to veer round,' for the prisons were 
crowded with political prisoners, including a number of Mem- 
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bors of Parliament, and such methods of government have 
alwaj's been repugnant to tlie British people. Moreover, The 
Times, in the course of a series of attacks on the Xationalisf 
party, iDrinted a letter supposed to bo written by Parnell, im- 
*■ plying approval of the Pheenix Park murders (§ 310). This 
letter was afterwards proved to be a forgery, and the episode 
naturally produced a reaction in his favour. The Liberal party 
and their Irish allies began to hope that there would bo a 
majority in favour of Homo Rule at the next General Election. 
Then Parnell fell into disgrace by Ijeing involved in a divorce 
suit; and a bitter feud arose, both in the Liberal party and 
among the Irish themselves, as to whether ho ought to bo 
allowed to continue as leader of the Nationalist party. 

These dissensions checked the “swing of the pendulum,’’ 
and the election of 1892 sent to Parliament Liberals and Con- 
servatives in almost equal numbers. The effect was to give 
control to the Nationalists, who held the balance between the 
English parlies. Their supjrorfc enabled Gladstone to turn out 
the ConseiTativos, and to form his Fourth iMinistry. The 
most notable member of it, after the old Premier himself, was 
Sir William Harcourt, the .Chancellor of the Exchequer. His 
Budget of 1894 made a mark in the history of British fiscal 
policy by its extension of the Death Duties — that is to say, the 
duties payable on legacies. There was a great outcry against 
this “robbery of the dead,’’ but it still forms one of the most 
imiDortant sources of revenue. 

Gladstone now brought in a Second Home Ditlc Bill (1893). 
I’his time he proposed that Ireland should be represented at 
Westminster as well as in her own Parliament, so that she 
might take her share in the direction of imperial affairs. It 
i scraped through the House of Commons, but was foredoomed 
to rejection by the House of Lords, where it was thrown out 
by a majoritj’ of something like ten to one. Under the shadow 
of this defeat the “Grand Old Man” retired from political life, 
and died some four years later. His place as Prime Minister 
was taken by Lord Rosebery; but the Government was torn 
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bj- personal squabbles now that its great leader was gone, and 
a year or so later it was turned out of office. 


CIIAUTEli LXXIV 

BRITON VERSUS BOER 
1895-1902 

§ 323. Loed Salisbury axd Eoreigx Affairs. — ^VTien Lord 
Salisbury- formed bis Third Mini.stiy, after the fall of the 
Liberals in 1895, tJie “Liberal Unionist” group took office 
under him. Indeed, the new ingredient worked so strongly 
in the Conservative party that its A'ery name was changed 
to “Unionist,” and Chamberlain became the most iwominent 
member of the Cabinet. He could have chosen any of the 
great offices of state; and tlie fact that he decided to become 
Colonial Secretary indicated that imperialism had become the 
centre of his political interests. The post had hitherto been 
regarded as of minor imiDortance; but his vigorous personality 
soon made it the predominant deijartment. 

Lord Salisbury returned to his old post at tlie Foreign Office. 
He was almost immediately called upon to deal with a 
difficultv over the boundarv between British Guiana and the 

c «/ 

republic of ycnc:^ucla. President Cleveland of the United 
States announced that he would appoint a commission to 
settle the disj^ute, and that he would treat any atteni])! by 
Britain to enforce her claims as a breach of the •“jMonroe 
Doctrine” (§ 273). This was very like a threat of war; but 
Salisbury made “the soft answer which turneth awav wrath.” 

t/ t/ 

He agreed to submit the question to an Arbitration Com- 
mission, which rdtimately decided in favour of Britain, and 
all ended well. 

A few years later the danger of war loomed uj) again — this 
time Avith France, During the last fifteen years the gOA'ern- 
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mciil and army of Egypt had bpcn so successfully reorganised 
In' Lord Ci'oiner and Colonel Kifehener (? SIT) tliul the 
counlry was able lo nndcrlako tbo long-delayed reconquest of 
T^'tlie Sudan. Kilebenor set (o work in a very methodical way, 
l)uilding a railway as he advanced, so as lo bring the Sudan 
into permanent eonnnunieat ion with Egypt. It look him 
niau'ly three years lo re.-ich Klnirloiim, whei-e lie brought the 
forces of the Afahdi to bay, and ntteriy destroyed tluun at the 
Eatlle of Oiiuhnniaii (ISt)iSj. 

The French had long regretted their action in halving Britain 
in sole control of Egyihi.-in affairs, and they were very jealous 
of the success of the Xile campaign, particularly as it threat- 
ened to upset a scheme of their own for extending their 
dominions iVom the Sahara to the Bed Sea. They therefore 
sent Alajor Marchand to sot up the tricolor at Fuahoda, on the 
'1^ upper Xile. Kitchener requested Alarchand to withdraw, 
pointing out that the Egyptian Government could not allow 
a foreign Power to control the upper waters of the river on 
which its very existence depended. l'’or some weeks it seemed 
as if war might ensue, but wiser counsels prevailed, and the 
French Government abandoned its claims. 

A joint Anglo-Egyptian administration was set up to rule 
the Sudan, which prospered ex(,*eedingly under the care of 
Sir Francis Wingate, who beeame PTigh Commissioner a year 
or two later. 

5 324. PnopESU. — Meanwhile a critical situation was deve- 
loping in another part of Africa. The greatest personality in 
the imperialist movement of the ’eighties and ’nineties v.'as 
Cecil. Ehodcs (1853-1902). The son of a countiw clergyman, 

' he had gone out to South Africa for the benefit of liis health, 
and there he made a fortune in the diamond-fields. The ex- 
pansion of the British Empire was a religion to him. In parti- 
cular he dreamed of a United States of South Africa whei'ein 
Britons would unite with Boers to form a new nation, much as 
they had united with Frenchmen to form the Canadian nation. 
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He ]iacl no love for Colonial Office adminisiralion — Ins aim 
vas a self-governing dominion, to lie joined eventually with 
Australia, New Zealand, and Canada in a British Common- 
v'calth of Nations to preserve the peace of the world and ther 
progress of civilisation. 

He began by urging the Cajie Parliament (of which he had 
been a member since 1880) to annex Bechuanaland, lost it 
should be absorbed in Gorman West Africa, and so prevent 
the northward exiiansion of British power. But the Capo 
Government refused to embark upon such an adventurous 
policy; so Bhodes had to be content with seeing the country 
taken under the protection of the Colonial Office. This inci- 
dent showed him that he must be able to act indejiendentl^* of 
liolitieians, and therefore must have the iiower which money 
alone can give. Pfe therefore devoted himself to “cornering” , 
the diamond market, with the result that within three years'* 
his personal income was something like a million a year. He 
was now in a position to sot on foot a great scheme to develop 
the splendid high-lying country between the Limiioiio and the 
Great Lakes. He formed a private Company, and obtained 
from the Government a charter authorising it to extend the 
railway and telegraph through this territory, to organise trade 
and colonisation within it, and to develoj) its mineral wealth. 
In 1890 the first baird of pioneers, British and Dutch, were 
sent up to talce possession. At first there was trouble with 
the IMatabele; but after this warlike race had been subdued 
the develojDinent of the new country proceeded apace. In 1895 
it received b^’ royal proclamation the name of Bhodcsia. 
This was the zenith of Bhodes ’s career. Prime ^Minister of the 
Cai^e Government, chainnan of the Chartered Comjjany, con- 
troller of the world’s diamond output, he wielded such iJower 
as has rarelj* fallen into the hands of a jJrivate citizen. But 
Nemesis was at hand. 

§ 325. The Jameson B.-vid. — One great obstacle to Bhodes 's 
plans was the existence of the Dutch republics: they refused 
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even to join the British colonies in a common railway and 
l)Oslal system. In 1880 the position was complicated by the 
discovery of gold near Johannesburg, in the south-west corner 
of tl)e Transvaal. Within a few months gold-seekers from all 
parts of the world — man}* of tliem people of very undesirable 
character — ^far outnumbered the entire Boer population of the 
republic. Under the existing Constitution these “Uitlanders” 
(foreigners) would gain control of the government. To prevent 
this, the Boers passed a law making it almost impossible for 
foreign-born persons to gain the right to vote. Tlic Uitlanders 
felt that it was unjust that they should pay nineteen-twentieths 
of the taxes (the revenue had risen from .TloOjOOO to 
.■€3,000,000 since the discovery of gold) and yet have no voice 
in the si^ending of the money. But President Kruger turned 
a deaf ear to their complaints. Finding themselves unable to 
^ gain redress by constitutional methods, they plotted an armed 
insurrection to overthrow the Boer Government. 

Rhodes, tempted by the hope of clearing away the Boer 
opposition to his schemes, entered into the conspii’acy. He. 
supijlied the Uitlanders with arms and ammunition, and under- 
took to support their rising with 1,500 men in the service of 
the Chartered Comj^any. This force was to make a raid from 
the Bechuanaland border, under the command of Dr. Starr 
Jameson, who was his close personal friend and the controller 
of Rhodesia. Of course, this was quite on unjustifiable pro- 
ceeding, especially on the part of the Prime Minister of the 
Cape Government (as he now was); but ho was impatient to 
see his schemes carried through, for the doctors had warned 
him that he had not long to live. Mature reflection made him 
see his mistake, and he had sent a message cancelling the ar- 
> rangements, when appalling news was brought to him. Jame- 
son, becoming impatient of delay, had “ridden in” without 
even concerting action with the Uitlanders; and the Boers had 
captured all the raiders with humiliating ease. It was a terrible 
blow to all that Rhodes held most dear. He was forced to resign 
all his public positions; a wedge had been driven between the 
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tM'o races which he most wished to unite; and his imi:)erialist 
'ideals liad I'x'on covered witli disgrace and ridicule. 

§ 32G. Tjib South Afuicax War, — The Jameson Itaid made, 
good relations between the two races imi^ossible. The Trans- ' 
vaal Government felt that the British had designs upon their 
country, and began to spend the revenue they extorted from 
the Uitlandei’s in providing themselves with up-to-date equii^- 
ment for war and instructors from the French and German 
armies; while the Uitlanders complained jnore and more bit- 
terly of the unfair treatment to which they wei'e subjected. 
In 1897 thc}' petitioned the British Government to intervene 
with President Kruger on their behalf, and Chamberlain took 
up their cause with eager zest. The ti’eaty of 1881 (§ 315) had 
granted the Boers something short of complete independence, 
and disputes arose as to exactly how far Britain had a right to 
interfere in theii’ affairs. At length the British Government; 
demanded that' Kruger should definitely acknowledge that 
Britain was the paramount Power throughout South Africa, 
and upon his refusal troops were moved \ip towards the fron- 
tiers of the rei)ublic. When Kruger demanded that these 
threatening actions should cease, war was declared (October 
1899). The Orange , Free State, thoiigh it had taken no part in 
the quarrel (for, having no goldfields, it had 210 Uitlanders), 
threw in its lot with its sister republic aiid declared war also. 

At first sight it seemed an aiiiazing piece of audacity for 
these two tin}' states, with a coiiibined population of less than 
100,000, thus to challenge the British Empire; and it was 
generally expected that the affair would be over in a few 
months. But the Boers had much in their favour. A wide ex- 
panse of sparsely populated country is very difficult to master, 
as the British had found in the War of American Independence 
(§ 230). Such a country is suited for guerrilla wai-fai-e, and at 
this the Boers proved themselves highly expert. Their civil 
occupations made them horsemen and marksmen; they knew 
the country; they wei’e fighting among their own people; 
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thej* had the most modem weapons and had been train 
'to use them bj^ first-rate instructors; and, unhampered 
elaborate baggage-trains, they could more about with a mol 
lity higlil}* disconcerting to a professional army, accustom 
only to old-fashioned mass-tactics. 

The details of the fighting are summarised elsewhere in tl 
book (N233). The British forces met with disaster during tl 
first few months, but their overwhelming superiority in nui 
bers and resources graduallj’’ rvore the Boers down, though tl 
war lasted ten times as long as had been predicted at tl 
outset. At the Peace of Vcreeniging (May 1902) the Boe 
had to surrender all claim to independence, but were promise 
full rights of self-government under the Union Jack in the nCc 
future. Parliament made a grant of £10,000,000 towards r 
pairing the damage done in the war, restocking the farms an 
reopening the diamond mines. 

The promise of self-government was fulfilled in 1906, and 
few 3 ^ears later the four South African Colonies (two Boer an 
two British) were united to form a new Dominion. Rhodes 
vision had come true, though he did not live to see it (he die 
in 1902). Unfortuuatel}' the seeds of hostilit}’’ sown by th 
raid and the war continued to produce an undergrowth of ill 
feeling, and racial cleavage is still a handicap to the progres 
of the Union, 


CnAPTER LXXV 

THE REVIVAL OF LIBERALISE 
1903-1914 

§ 327. The Fall of the Uxioxist Goa^erk-mext. — ^In January 
1901 the longest reign in English history came to an end 
with the death of Victoria and the accession of .her son as 
Edward VII. This was followed a ,year later by the retirement 
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of Lord Salisbury, who was succeeded as Preiiiier by Balfour. 
The Unionist Government bad gained a renewed lease of power 
by a General Election in 1900. The South African War had 
j checked the normal “swing of the pendulum,’’ for although 
the disasters of the first stage of tlie war had reflected a good 
deal of discredit on the Government, people remembered the 
old warning against “changing horses while crossing a brook.’’ 
IMoreover, the war had divided the ranks of the Liberals, for 
some of them supported the Government in its policj' towards 
the Boers, while others were entirely opposed to it. Among 
those who became extremely unpopular owing to their “pro- 
Boer’’ and anti-war sentiments were the official leader of the 
party. Sir Hemy Campbell-Bannerman, and one of the most 
notable of its younger members, ^Ir. Lloj’d George. 

But as soon as the war was over the tide began to turn 
i-strongly against the Unionists, partly owing to their conduct of 
it, and partly owing to the rising demand for a number of social 
reforms which they showed no sign of carrying through. Then 
Chamberlain’s fervent imperialism impelled him to take up a 
new line of policy which hastened tlieir decline in favour. In 
order to draw the Dominions and the IMother Country more 
closelj' together, he brought forward a schenic of Tmjjorial Pre- 
iference — that is to say, he proposed that lower duties should be 
charged on goods coming from other parts of the Empire than 
on foreign produce. This involved irutting fresh duties on the 
foreign goods, and thus reversing the Free Trade policy under 
which Britain’s commercial and shipping supremacy had been 
built up since the time of Peel. At first Chamberlain limited 
his demands to a small duty on corn; but the opposition was 
so fierce that his fighting spirit was roused, and he went on to 
'^advocate a thoroughgoing Tariff licform — all-round “Protec- 
tion” to prevent foreign countries from competing with British- 
made goods in the home market. Whatever the merits 
of his proirosals, they completed the ruin of the Unionist party. 
For some of the most important members of the party were 
unconvinced by his arguments; and, on the other hand, the 
20 
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Liberals forgot their squabbles over the war and rallied as 
man to the defence of Free Trade. 

Balfour clung to office for a time in order to enable his For 
Secretary, Lord Lansdowne, to carry through the “Ent 
Cordiale” (N228), but this damming U 2 ) of the tide of Lib 
reaction made it all the more irresistible when at length Pa 
ment was dissolved. At the election of January 1906 

V 

Unionist majority* of 150 was turned into a Liberal majority 
3G0, the largest in the whole history of our party politics. 

§ 328. Social Beform. — Cam 2 ffiell-Bannerman got toget 
a. ver 3 ' capable Ministiy. Sir Edward Grey took charge 
Foreign Affairs, R. B. Haldane became Secretary for M' 
while the Chancellor of the Exchequer was H. H. Asqui 
an able 3 'oung law^-er, who had been Home Secretaiy in Gk 
stone’s last Cabinet. But j^erhaps the most notewort 
appointment was that of John Burns as President of the Boc 
of Trade, for this signalised the birth of a new parliament 
party. In 1893 the various Socialist organisations had join 
to form an Independent Labour Party, to put forward can 
dates at elections. We have seen that the Trade Unions we 
now adopting Socialism as their creed (§ 321); and in 18 
their central organisation, the Trades Union Congress, dccid 
to associate itself with the work of this I.L.P. Tlwy had on 
three or four members in the Parliament of 1900, but at tl 
election of 1906 twentj'-nine of their candidates were electe 
Most of these “Labour Members” were Trade Union official 
and supported out of Trade Union funds. The,y mostby calle 
themselves “Socialists,” but this is a vague term, and the 
aim was social reform rather than the overthrow of cai:)italisi 
foretold by Karl INIarx (§ 321). Of course, the gigantic Libera 
majority made the Government quite independent of the sup 
l^ort of this handful of members; but Campbell-Bannermai 
gave a Cabinet post to Burns as an indication that Liberal 
welcomed the Labour partj* as allies. 

- There is no doubt that the Labour leayen had a stronger 
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influence on (he Government tlian its numbers would warrant, 
in much the same way as the Liberal Unionists had influenced 
the Conservatives in the later’ ’nineties (§ 323). For instance, 
one of tlie first cares of the new Government was to strengthen 
the 2 )osition of the Trade Unions by a Trade DiRputcs Act 
(1900) (N237). And it wont on to jiass so many measures de- 
signed to imiwovc the lot of the working-class that these years, 
1906-1914, may be regarded ns a Third Great Tleform Era, 
comjiarable with those of the ’forties and of the ’seventies 
(N238). To mention onlj- a few of the most outstanding of these 
measures, Old Age Peneiovs' were provided to keep the aged 
jooor out of the workhouse; Labour Exchauges were organised 
to enable emifloyers to get into touch with unemployed work- 
people; and a National Insurance scheme was ado})lcd whereby 
the working-class were insured against sickness and unemploy- 
ment, the premiums being paid pai'tly by the Government, 
partly by the employer, and partly bj* the workman himself. 

§ 329. Loitns tn Commons. — Early in 1908 Campbell-Banner- 
man was compelled to retire owing to ill-health, and was suc- 
ceeded as Prime I^Iinister by Asquith. The Chancellorshii) of 
tlie Exchequer now fell to Air. Lloyd George. He had always 
been an advanced Eadical, and in 1909 he brought in what he 
called The People's Budget — no ordinary peace Budget, as he 
exjjlained, but “a war Budget, to raise funds for an attack on 
povert 3 ’ and squalor.” In order to raise funds for costlj' social 
reforms such as Old Ago Pensions, the Income Tax was raised 
to Is. 2d. in the £ for incomes over .€3,000, while incomes over 
.€5,000 were to i^aj* a ‘‘suiter-tax” of 6d. in the .€. There was 
such a tremendous outcry on the part of the well-to-do against 
this ‘‘confiscatorj" taxation” that, despite the Government’s 
huge majority, the Budget — which is usually dealt with bj' the 
end of June — did not pass the Commons until November. 

Then a fresh excitement began. According to the esta- 
blished principles of the Constitution, the House of Lords 
cannot touch a ‘‘Aloney Bill”; but the Opposition declared 
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that this ^^•as an excciitional case — the Budget M’as an at 
on the rights of jn-operty. For the first time in histo 
Budget was rejected by the Upper Chamber, Asquith 
solved Parliament to enable the country to decide the 
im^^ortant question. At the General Election of January 
the Government’s majority was reduced to about 120; 
this was sufficient for the jiurpose, and when the Bu 
came before the Lords again (in April 1910, b}’ which t 
another Budget was duel) the}’ allowed it to pass. 

But the Government would not let matters rest there, 
incident had brought to a head a long-standing quarrel 
tween the Liberal partj- and the House of Lords. For th 
was a permanent and overwhelming Conservative majority 
that House, and Liberals eomidained that important measui 
passed by large majorities in a newly elected House of C 
mons after weighty discussion, had been summarily rejec 
by a sparsely attended House of Lords with practically 
discussion at all. The Asquith Government therefore det 
mined to follow up its victory of the Budget by permanen 
limiting the power of the Lords to a “suspensive veto.” T 
battle over this drastic amendment to the Constitution was j 
about to begin when the death of King Edward (Hay 19 
caused a suspension of hostilities. A conference between t 
leaders of both sides was carried on for some time; but 
November it broke up without having come to an agreeme 
Thereiqjon Asquith announced another General Election (t 
second in 1910) on the sole question as to whether the absolu 
veto of the House of Lords should be abolished. The result w 
that the Liberal majority remained practically unchanged, T1 
Lords tried to defy this verdict by passing amendments to tl 
“Parliament Bill,’’ which quite altered its jirovisious. Th 
Commons rejected these amendments and sent the Bill up t 
the Lords again in its original form; and Asquith now- ai 
nounced that King George V, taking into consideration th 
result of the last election, had agreed to enforce the will o 
the people (as expressed at the recent election) by creatiu 
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oiioiigli HUM' Liberal Peers to redress tlie balance oi jairties in 
the Lords. Thus, if the Upper Chamber insisted on its amend- 
ments its dignity would be cheapened b 3 'c the creation o£ 
hundreds of new Peers, and the obnoxious Bill would be 
passed after all. So thc.y gave wa\’, and the Parliament Act 
became law (N23G). 

§ 330. Sthife, — The Budget Crisis and tlie Abolition of the 
Lords’ Veto were but two of nianj’ struggles which ox'cited the 
public during those j'cars. Another was the movement for 
Voice for TT’ojaca. ITilherto it had been carried on in a sober 
constitutional waj-, and nobody- had taken much notice of il ; 
but in 1905 Airs. Pankhursl and her two daughters founded 
“The Women’s Social and Political Union,’’ which went in 
for more vigorous methods. Thej- determined that neither 
Government nor nation should know a moment’s peace until 
it had granted their demands. Thoj- smashed shop-windows, 
thej’’ threw inflammable material into post-boxes, they burned 
down public buildings, the.y invaded the House of Commons, 
the^y attacked Alinistors with dog-whips and red pep 2 )er. When 
thej' wore arrested for these exploits thej’ refused to pay 
fines; and when they were imjn-isoned the.^' went on hunger- 
strike. The Government was a good deal embarrassed by the 
movement, but it refused to give way, and women only gained 
the vote in 1918, when the justice of their claim had been 
brought home to the nation bj* their devotion to the national 
cause during the War, 

Then the Trade Union movement took a revolutionar.y turn. 
The Unions were disappointed that the Labour partj" had not 
done more for the working-classes, and some of the younger and 
wilder spirits among the leaders begaf?*to preach a return to the 
gos 2 ?el of social revolution ns taught bj’ Karl A'larx. There was 
a great railway strike in 1911, because the companies would 
not recognise the right of the Unions to S 2 )eak for the men 
in arranging wages and conditions of em 2 )loyment. Then fol- 
lowed a gigantic miners' strike, to enforce a minimum wage all 
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over the country of os. a day. Over a million men were idle, 
many other industries were affected, and a blow was struck at 
the coal-ex25ort Imde from which it never recovered. The strike 
was only ended when the Government stepi)ed in, 2 )ro 2 :)Ounded 
a comjii’omise, and enforced it an Act of Parliament. To 
many j^eoj^le all this was a disquieting revelation of the 
strength and solidarity of the Unions; and this alarm was 
increased when in the sirring of 1914 three of the greatest of 
them — the railwa^mien, the miners, and the transi^ort workers 
— formed a TrijAc Inchisivial Allimiec, to 2 )ool their power of 
putting jwessure on the emjffoyers. 

Lastly, the question of Home Rule came up again, and 
voked a crisis which brought Ireland within measurable distance 
of civil war. So long as the Liberal Government had the 
majority of 1906 it could afford to ignore the Irish Party; but 
when the elections of 1910 reduced its majority to 120, it was 
foi'ced to do something to jilacate them. Accordingly, a 
Third Home IhiJc Bill was brought in (1912). The great 
majority of the Irish i^eople were insistent in their claim for 
autonomy; but tlie Protestants of Ulster were equality deter- 
mined that in no circumstances would they submit to a 
Catholic Government at Dublin. Encouraged by the Unionist 
Ijarty in England, they imported arms and began to drill, so 
as to be able to resist by force any attempt to coerce them; 
and tlie Nationalists of southern Ireland made counter-prepa- 
rations. The Lords rejected the Bill, but under the new 
Parliament Act it would come into force without their consent 
within three years. It seemed as if this would be the signal 
for oiDcn war. As the fatal da^* aj^j^i’oached. King George 
summoned rej^resentativp of both sides to a conference (Pune 
1914), but the feeling in Ireland was so white-hot that if any 
of tliem had made a concession he would have been repudiated 
by his followers. Then, just n-hen the excitement was at its 
height, this crisis was swallowed up by a greater. 


§ 331. The Ro.vd to Armageddon. — To oxiPain the causes 
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of llie World War would need the whole of a book much 
bigger than this; for those causes involved three distinct cur- 
rents of ill-feeling — the rivalry between Austria and Eussia 
for influence in the Balkans, the rivalry between Britain and 
Germany for commercial and naval supremacy, and the far 
older and more comiflicated race-hatred between France and 
Germany. Here we can but mention a few of the main points 
as seen from a British angle. 

The Franco-German War had left great bitterness between 
those two Powers, and each sought to slrengthen itself with 
allies, Germany forming the Triple Alliance with Austria and 
Itaty, while France made a Dual Alliance with Piussia. Britain 
prided herself on “a policj' of iSpJcnilid Isolaiion” from these 
continental animosities; though on the whole we were drawij 
rather towards our German “cousins” than towards France, 
with whom we had several bones of contention, especially 
over Egypt (§ 323). But when things went badly with our 
forces in the early days of the Boer War, there was a universal 
shout of delight from European Powers which were jealous of 
our Emp)ire, and in this chorus it was Germany that took the 
lead. Indeed, the German Emperor hinted that nothing but 
the overwhelming superiority of the British navy prevented, 
him from coining to the aid of (he Boers. And as he now began 
to build up his own navy as if to challenge that sui^eriority, 
our statesmen felt that it would bo suicidal to remain on bad 
terms with France as well. So soon after the death of Salis- 
bury (who stood by the old pro-German policy) his successor 
as Foreign Secretaiy (Lord Lansdowne) and in the Premier- 
ship (Balfour) negotiated an Entente Cordialo with FiiUice. 
This was not a formal treaty. It merely cleared U]) several 
outstanding causes of ill-feeling between the two countries, 
and made a “gentlemen’s agreement” that each would support 
the other in case of attack by a third party. This was supple- 
mented a few years later bj’^ a similar understanding between 
Britain and France’s ally, Bussia (1^228, 229). 

The Liberal Government under Campbell-Bannerman and 
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Asquith continued tliis j^oliey. Adinirnl Fisher designed c 
super-battleship, the Dreadnought^ whicli could outrange an 
outsteam anything afloat; and a race began between Britain 
and German}* in building ships of this tyijc. Haldane at the 
War Oflico reorganised the army to fit it for a new puiqiose — 
to take its place alongside the French army in a continental 
war. And all this tinic the Government was careful to 
aA’oid any word or deed that might precipitate the crisis, and 
many Liberals were o])posed to the growing expenditure on 
armaments. Several times it seemed as if war were about to 
break out on the Continent, but on each occasion the crisis 
was successfully tided over. When at last the tension reached 
breaking-point, it was through a comparatively minor incident. 
A recent war between the Balkan states had resulted in greatly 
strengthening Serbia, of which Austria was very jealous. In 
June 1914 the Archduke Francis Ferdinand, heir to the Aus- 
trian throne, Avas murdo’od at Sarajevo, presumably by 
Serbians. Austria demanded humiliating penance from the 
Serbian Government. Serbia agreed to nine-tentlis of the 
Austrian demands, but the fact that she demurred at the 
other tenth Avas made an excuse for an immediate declaration 
of Avar. Thereupon Bussia came to the support of Serbia, 
Germany supported Austria against Bussia, and France siqn 
])ortcd Bussia against Germany, all Avithin the space of a 
fcAV days. 

The great question noAV Avas: What AA'ould England do? 
There Avas a general feeling in favour of France, though the 
Entente did not bind us to come to her aid in the existing 
circumstances, yet Avhat had Ave to do Avith the Balkan riA*al- 
rics Avhich had been the root cause of the quarrel? 

The situation Avas still in the balance Avhen iicavs came that 
the Germans AA^erc attacking France through Belgium. The 
maintenance of treaties and the safety of the Netherlands Avere 
the reason for our entering upon the World AVar, just as they 
had been the reason for our entering iqAon the Bevolutionary 
AAAars 120 years earlier (5 243). The Government had the 
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\vhole nation at its back when it sent an ultimatum to Ger- 
many demanding the immediate evacuation of Belgium. The 
German .Chancellor protested to the British ambassador, in 
words which afterwards became famous, against the folly of 
making war “for a mere scrap of paper.’’ The Kaiser's Gov- 
ernment had not exj^ecled tlint Britain would adopt such 
an attitude; but its mighty war-machine had been set in 
motion and could not now be stoj^ped. The time-limit for 
the ultimatum expired at midnight on 4th August 1914. 
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ViC'TOiu.v (1837-1001). 

E^dw.1lI!D vil (1001-1010). 

Gi:oi!Gk V (1010-1036). 

MOST NOTABLE FOREIGN RULERS. 

Franck : Napoleon III (The Second Eini)ire : 1852-1870). 

The Third Repurltc (1871- ). 

Germany : William I (1871-1888). 

William JI (1888-1018). 


No. 220.— DISRAELI AND GLADSTONE— A COMPARISON. 
Disraeij 


Beginning as Radical, became 
leader of Conservatives. 

]’'avoured aggressive foreign policy. 

An “Imperialist.” 

Understood nothing of finance. 

Not active as legislator. 

Excelled in Opposition. 

Keen sense of humour, tactful, 
understood human nature. 

Excelled in quip and epigram. 

Russophobe in the Eastern Ques- 
tion. 

India the centre of his interests. 

Keynote : Patriotism. 


Gladstone 

Beginning as Toxy, became leader 
of Liberals. 

Avoided aggressive foreign policy. 

Not interested in imperial politics. 

Greatest of Finanee Ministers. 

Exulted in 'the labour of legisla- 
tion. 

Inefl'ectivc in Opposition (except 
for Midlothian campaign). 

Lacked humour and tact, neglect- 
ed personal factor. 

Excelled in elevated oratoi-y. 

Turkophobe in the Eastern Ques- 
tion. 

Ireland the centre of his interests. 

Kei’note: Righteousness. 


No. 221.— THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF GLADSTONE. 

As Finance IMinister; 

Ho rounded off Peel's Free Trade policy on xvhich the commercial 
and industrial supremacy of Britain were built xq) (N201).' 

Ho set an example of ecoxiomA’ and careful auditing of public 
accounts. 

In Foreign Affairs: 

He sot an example of international, arbitration over the Alabama 
dispute. 

He “backed the right horse” over Italian freedoxix and the Eastern 
Question. (Events proved Disraeli xvrong over both these matters.) 

618 
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lx r.MiLiAMn.NTAiir Hkfoum : 

Ho (lid more to slmpe tlio Second Gieai Ilefonii Act (ISGTi ilian 
Disraeli, who was its author. 

He passed the Ballot Act (187‘2). 

He passed the County Franchise Act (I 8 SI 1 , which- added moic 
voters than both the earlier Befonn Acts put together. 

Oven luLXAxn: 

He devoted twenty-five years to its problems, and it is aigiiable that 
if his plan of Home Bute had been adopted in 18S(3 Ireland would still 
form part of the United Kingdom. 

No. 222.— THE ACIIIEVEMEXT.S OF DISKAELI. 

(1) lie created tlio modern Conservative Party, giviiii; it new 
watchwords — the I’reservation of the Constitution and the hhnpire, 
and Social Beform. 

(2) He carried tlirongh the Second Befonn .\ct. whicli made 
Britain a democracy, 

(UJ lie did more than any oilier man to create pride in the Empire. 

M) He often saw furtlier hy Iiis flashes of intuition tlian (Jladstone 
did hy his fiery zcnl. 

E.ff. ho realised the importance of Trade Unions; he understood 
India; he grasped the impoiianec of the Suez Canal; he saw the 
possibilities of Imperial I'edoration. 

(o) Ho carried on the Pahnerstonian tradition of a “forward 
policy’’ in foreign affairs; and in 1878 he made Britain for a time 
the dominant Power in Europe. 

No. 22.’!.— SOCI.-VL BEFOBAIS UXDEB Till': DlSllAELI AIINIS- 
TBY (1874-1880). 

Autisaxs’ Dwfli.ixg --Vct (187o) required Town Councils to appoint 
Aledical Officers of Health, and empowered lliem to have slum pro- 
perty replaced by liealthy dwellings which could he let at a reason- 
able rent to working-class tenants. 

The FnrEXDLY Societies -\ct (187;7) jdaced these organisations 
under Government control, thus encouraging thrift. 

Friendly Societies provide “benefits” in sickness in return for small 
weekh’ subscriptions. Several of them had gone bankrupt through 
mismanagement or dishonesty, with disastrous rc.sults. 

The Empi.oyehs and AVoukmex .-Vct (187i)) protected Trade Unions 
from prosecution for “conspiracy.” 

It remained a sort of Afagua Charta of Trade Unionism for a quarter 
of a century. 

The Exceosure of Cojimoxs -Act (1876) prevented landlords from 
absor.hing public land into their estates. 

Ono of its first effects was to save Epping Forest as a playground 
for the Bast End of London, 
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'.riio Mriicn.vNT Siiii'i'iSG -\ct (1870) rogulnlcd ilio eonclition o 
omployinGnt in inowlianl vo'^sols. 

Seamen ofien lost tlicir lives through Ijeing sent to sea in unSca 
■worthy ships, which ras<;ally sliipowner.s were (juite prej)are(l to los 
for the. sake of the iiisuranec. Attention was drawn to the evil In 
Sanme] I’limsoll, and tlie mark on tlio side of (lie ship wind 

shows Iiow deeplv she inav he loaded is still called "Tlie I’limsol 
Mark.” 

Tlic ]’.\f'Toi!Y AND Woi!Ksnoi> AcT (1878) coclificd the many Act. 
•wliieli liacl i)oon ])nsso{l to regulate conditions of omployinent sine 
tlic famous Act of 1833 (j 282). 


No. 221.- 
1911) 


-!)]•:¥ J'lLOlhM ENT OF l.OOAL GOVERNMENT (leio- 


Tlio A'c»’ l\i(ir Law of 1831 (S 283) provided for local Boakds or 
Gx’ai:uians to supervise Poor Relief and arrange for a Poor Rate. 

The Mimicipiil Corparalioii Act (1835) provided for elected To'Wn 
CorN'cii.s to he created in all boroughs, in jxlacc of tlie old “corpora- 
tions,” which had often been co-optative and eorrupi. 

This was a corollary of the Parliamentary Reform Act of 1832. 

The Eilucalioa Act (1870) lu'ovided for the election of local Sciiooi. 
IjOAUDs to take charge of the elementary schools which the Govern- 
ment was huilding. 

'J'ho Local Govrriuiicul Board (1871) was e.stablished to act for the 
Government in relation to various local bodies, especially in regard to 
Poor Relief, Puljlic nealth, Housing Improvements, llighwnys, etc. 

INfost of its functions were, taken over hv tlic Mini«trv of Health in 
1919. 


'I’lie Local Guvcrnincnt Act (1888) set up Cou-NTY Cou.Nt'ins, which 
did for rural districts what the Municipal Corjioration Act had done 
for boroughs. Hitherto such matters (roads, public health, etc.) had 
been controlled’ by county magistrates (5 319). 

One outcome of the .'Mt -was the formation of a County of London, 
with an elective Council, which unificcl the local government of Lon- 
don, hitherto controlled by a chaotic welter of “vestries.” 


No. 225.~DEVEL0P-A1ENT 01-^ EDUCATION (1815-1914). 

1833. — I''irsti Government Grant (to the Voluntary Societies) for 
building schools. 

iloncy paid to the A’oluntary Societies (N193). 

1839, — Grants increased ; inspectors appointed to see the money 
well .spent. 

Note the growth of “bureaucracy.” 
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18C1. — Grouts iucrensed. System of payments by results. 

I.c. the biggest grants went to tlio seliools that could get mo'^l 
eliildren up to a given test-standard. 

Bul'in the middle of the century less than half the nation could 
read and write. 

1808. — Public Schools Act. 

Reorganised the governing bodies of seven of tlie nine existing 
Public Schools, and established tlie modern Public School system — a 
peculiarly Pritisli institution. 

1870. — Forster's Education Act — a niition-uidc system of elemen- 
tary education. 

1880. — Attendance made compulsory. 

Hitherto there had not been snfileicnt schools for lliis. 

1890. — ^Elementary Education made free. 

Hitherto parents had paid a few pence per week. 

1899. — Board of Education established. 

Hitherto education had been under the Viec-President of the Council. 

1902. — Balfour's Education Act abolished School Boards, bringing 
state-aided schools under control of Town and County Councils. 

The Act also encouraged Local .Authorities to build Secondary 
Schools wiierever they were needed to bring secondary education 
witliin the reach of all who were filled to profit by it, including a 
system of "free places" from EIcincntaiT Schools. 


No. 226.— THE CAUSES OF THE TROUBLE IN IRELAND. 

IIiSTOttY — the memory of wrongs suflorcd from English Govern- 
ments in the past. 

Repeated confiscations of land (§ 'I-IS) ; tbo Penal and Commercial 
Codes (§ 218); the "betrayal’' over Emancipation (§ 250). 
y 

^(I^) R.vci.vl Animosity — between a privileged upper class of English 
blood and a peasantry of Colts. 

This cleavago between "the two nations" in Ireland bad been 
brought about by the confiscations of the past. 

'ttif^lELiGious Animosity — the groat majority being Catholic and 
the privileged minority Protestant. (Thus Protestantism is associated 
with ‘ landlordism.’') 

Fomented by Catholic priesthood, who have tremendous influence 
over the peasantry. 

"v^^^^Economic Difficulties — over-population, .based , on a staple 
crop l iable, to complete f ailure . 

The potato will feed more to tho aero than any other crop, and 
population increases up to this limit. But it is (or was) liable to 
disease — hence periodical famines. And there were ' no industries tO 
provide alternative occupations. 
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(i:) Land Laws — llio land mostly being in the hands of great lane 
.lords, who let on yearly tenancies. . 

V^Tlio peasants competed for holdings, forcing up rents to height 
M'hich they could not pay, thus placing themselves at the mercy o 

landlords. 'Tho short tenancies made it impossible for them to im 

prove the land. Hence they lived in degraded poverty, very near th 
margin of .starvation. 

V-(v) AnsiiNTnn LANCLonns — who spent the rents they drew fvon 
Ireland in England. 

Thus draining tho country of its rc.soiirccs, 

1 ^ Disraeli pul his jiaijcr on ihe spot lehcii he said ihal ivhal Irclanr 

\ ir(is sufjeriug from was "a starviug population, an ahscnlcc arisio 

'"■^cracij, and an alien Church." 


No. 227.— THE INFLUENCE OF IREL.\ND ON ENGLISH POLI- 
TICS. 

\ 1829. — The grant of Einancipaiion smashed the old Tory party 
under Wellington (§ 278). 

1884-1838. — Their Alliance with O'Connell smashed the AVliig party 
under IMelhournc (j 284). 

• .l^d^Tlie Repeal of the Cora Laws (tlie immediate cause of which 
was the potato famine in Ireland) smashed the new Tory partv under 
PeoE(§ 287). 

^^8G. — Home Rule smashed the Liberal party under Gladstone 

(§ m- 


r 

No. 228.— RELATIONS WITH FRANCE (1667-1914). 

1870. — Fran’co-Germak War. — Gladstone induced both combatants 
to agree not to yiolate tho neutrality of Belgium. 

1878-1882. — Duau Co.ntrol in Egypt. — ^Britain and France joined 
to control the Khedive’s Government in tho interests of creditors 
(§ 317). But when difficulties arose over the rebellion of Arabi 
Pasha, Franco withdrew, leaving Britain in sole control (§ 317). 

This was the cause of much friction and ill-fccling. 

1898. — The P’ashoda Incident. — ^^Vhen Franco withdrew a claim to 
control tho upper waters of the Nile (§ 323). 

1003-1004. — “Entente Cordiale’’ — a clearing up of outstanding dis- 
putes, and an understanding that either Avould come to the suiiport 
of the other if attacked by a third j’flrty (§ 331). 

Tho liostility of Germany during the South African War had been 
a revelation to British statesmen of the dangers of the policy of 
“splendid isolation, 
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No. 229.~RELATIONS WITH RUSSIA (1867-1914). 

1871. — Russia announced that she would no longer obsen'o the 
clause of the Treaty of Paris (§ 295) which forbade her to keep 
warships on the Black Sea. Britain, unable to enforce the Treaty 
singlehanded, had to give way (Conference of London), (§ 310). 

1877-1878. — ^British public opinion violentlj' Russophobe over the 
Russo-Turkish War. Disraeli sent fleet to Constantinople. This com- 
pelled the Czar to agree to the Treaty of San Stephano, and later 
to the revision of that treaty by the Congress of Berlin (§ 313). 

The Czar’s disappointment over this made him pay more attention 
to Asiatic expansion, wliich aroused greater fears than ever for the 
safety of India, and led to Disraeli’s disastrous attempt to gain con- 
trol of Afghanistan (§ 314). 

1907. — As a corollary to the Entente Cordiale, Britain made a 
similar understanding with France’s ally, Russia — settling disputes 
that had arisen about Persia in particular (§ 331). 


No. 230.— THE EXPLORATION OP AFRICA. 

Until the middle of the 19th century very little was known about 
the interior of Africa, but between 1850 and 1880 much light was 
thrown on “The Dark Continent.’’ 

Burton and Spehe (1857-1800) discovered Lake Tanganyika and 
Victoria Nyanza. 

Baker (1860-1801) discovered Lake Albert Nyanza. 

Nachtigall (1869-1874) travelled through the Libyan desert to Lake 
Chad. 

Schweinjurth (1868-1871) explored the Upper Nile and Abyssinia. 

Datid Livingstone (1813-1873) began as missionary in Bechuanaland ; 
travelled the length of the Zambesi, discovered Victoria Falls and Lake 
Nyassa, mapped the upper waters of the Congo. Disappeared — 
expedition, financed by newspapers, sent under H. il. Stanley (Ame- 
rican war correspondent) to find him, but he refused to return, and 
died among his negro “flock.’’ 

H. M. Stanley (1870-1887) explored the Congo country, disclosing 
the possibilities of commercial exploitation (§ 320). 


No. 231.— ROBERT CECIL, JIARQUESS OF SALISBURY (1830- 
1903). 

(Descendant of Queen Elizabeth’s Lord Burghley.) 

''-^lemb.er of Derby-Disraeli Ministry (18.66-18^^ — resigned over Re- 
form Bill (§ 306). 

Secretary for India, later Foreign Secretary in Disraeli Ministry 
(1874-1880).' Accompanied Beaconsfield to Berlin Congress (1878). 
~^But ho afterwards admitted that wo had “backed the wrong horse” 
there (5 313). ■ ' ■ 
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Prime Miuisicr when Gladstone was defeated over Homo Eu 
(1886-1892). 

Acted as Foreign Minister. I'olicy: “Splendid isolation” — wi 
leaning towards Germany. 

Prime Itlinister again after Gladstone’s second Home Eulc defe 
(1895-1902). 

Foreign Secretary again. Venezuela, Fasliodn (5 826). 

Eesigned owing to ill-health (1902). Died .shortly afterward-S. 

His “splendid isolation” policy was now out of dale. It was modi 
fled by his successor at the Foreign Ofl'ice, Lord Lansdowne, wh 
made, the Entente with France (5 327). 

No. 282.— JOSEPH CHAMBEELAIN (1836-1914). 

Successful mamifacliirer; Lord Alavor of Birmingham; Eadicnl 
ALP. 

President of Board of Trade in Gladstone’s 1880 Alinistry. ■ 

Keen “Imperialist.” One of the founders of the Imperial Federa- 
tion League. 

Left tilndstone over Home Hule — became leader of ‘‘Liberal 
Unionist” group. 

t’olonial Secretary under Lord Salisbury (1895-1902). 

Established School of Tropical Mediciuo at lavcrpool, and research 
into Tropical Agriculture at Kcw. Developed Crown Colonics, organ- 
ised fruit trade witli AYc.st Indic.s, railways for Nigeria, etc. Pre- 
sided over Colonial Conferences, 1897, 1902. Conducted the British 
end of the quarrel with the Boers (§ 32(5). 

After the South .African AA’ar he began agitation for Tariff Pioform 
(§ 327) — resigned from Cabinet to carry it on. But it was emphati- 
cally rejected at the election of 1906 (§ 327). Shortly afterwards 
retired from politics owing to illness. 

Eadic.ilism — Unionism — Impi;i!i.\i,ism — Tauii’p Refokm. 

No. 233.— THE COURSE OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR (1899- 
1902). 

TmiEE Stage.s. 

I. October 1899 — Felrruary 1900 ; Defeat. (Commander : Sir 
Redvera Buller.) 

Three British columns defeated in one “Black Week” in December: 
Magersfontein, Stormberg, Tugela River. British forces shut up 
in Ladysmith, Kimberley, Alafeking. 

II. February — November,- 1900: Victory.- (Commander: Lord 
Roberts.) 

. Kitchenor as Chief of Staff. Offers of help from Dominions accept- 
ed. City Imperial A’^oluntecrs (London) and Imperial Yeomanry 
enrolled. 

Large reinforcements enabled Roberts to outflank instead of making 
frontal attacks. 
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I'cbruaiy: Kimberley lelievod; Uoer:;’ miiiii foree (nuder Cronje) 
destroyed at PaakdeduhCi ; Ladysmith relieved. 

March: Bloemfontein oajitnred. tOrango Free St.atc knocked out 
of Avar.) 

May ; Mafeking relieved. 

Juno: Pretoria captured. End of Traii'-vaal Bepnblicnn Govern- 
ment. 

November; Bobcrls returns, leaving ibe rest to Kitchener. 

ITT.. November 1000 — ^fay 1002; ‘•(.'i.r.Ai:iNT. I'l’." fC’oinmnmler : 

Lord Kitchener.) 

It prOA'cd very dilVicull, ouing to Iho nature of the country, to round 
up isolated “coimnandos.” (One Boer leader, De ^^'e^, became a 
liei’o with the Britisli piil)lic OAving to his ehisiA-cne.A.s.) As the Boers 
in tho field were helped by their people on the farms, the civil popu- 
lation was placed in “concentration cainiis" and the farms destroyed. 
(This caused Campbcll-Banncrinan, the Liberal leader, to accuse the 
army of employing "inctiiods of barbarism.") 

But at last further re.sistanee became impossible, owing to effects of 
attrition. 

Treaty of Vcrconiging (^fay 1002). 

Boers surrcndcied their independence, iml uere promised self- 
government within the Empire. 


No. 23-1.— KESPONSIDLE GOVERNMENT IN THE DOMINIONS. 

Noth ; “Eosponsihlo Government’’ implies a system of government 
by ^linistcrs answerable to elected Parliament, the Homo Government 
being represented merely by a Governor-General, wliosp poAvers are 
mneit the same ns those of the SoA-ereign in the Imperial Government. 
The chief diflerencc bclAvcen the Dnminion.s and sovereign .statc.s is 
that the former liaA'e not an independent foreign policy. (But Canada 
kccp.s a Minister at Wasbinglon.) 

Canada. — The Provinces formed a Federal Government under tho 
British North America Act (1807), Avilh a en])ilnl at OltaAva. 

For later dcA-elojunents .see § 302. 

Neay Zeadanu. — In 1852 each of the six settlements became Pvo- 
A'inces Avith its oaa'u elective Council and a central government at 
Wellington, consisting of a Governor and a Parliament. In 1857 
this central gOA'ornment became “responsible." In 1875 tho Provin- 
cial GoA'ernmeuts Avere abolished. 

1890-1903. — Groat development of "State Socialism” by Seddon 
(Premier) and Beeves (Minister of Labour); Government Arbitration 
(lourts settle labour disputes, their aAA-ards being binding on both parties. 
Largo estates broken up by steeply graduated Land Tax. High Pro- 
tection. Immigration discouraged — 90 per cent, of population are New 
Zealand born. 

Australia. — Noav South lYales, South Australia, Victoria, and Tas- 
mania each granted responsible government in 1856; Queensland in 
1859; Western Australia in 1893. 
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Tbopc colouics ivcro separated by siieh vast dislauocs tliab federal 
was uol thouglit of till 1890. But it Ijeeamc imperative, for a coral 
policy to e.xcludo cheap coloured labour, for defeucc against threate 
Japanese control of the Pacific, etc. (The great obstacle to fcdcrat 
was that X.S.W. wanted to keep Free Trade for the benefit of Sydi 
sliijiping, while all the rest wanted Protection.) 

“Commonwenlth of .\iistrnlia” created in 1900, with a very den 
crnlic Constitution — tho Senate has no veto. 

The Labour Party, consisting of federated Trades Enions, becai 
extromely powerful; aimed at making Australia a “working-ma 
paradise” by maintaining high wages and kcctnng out cbc.ap labour. 

South Afuica. — Cape Colony received “responsible governinen 
in 1853; Natal in 3893. The former Boer republics were granted se 
government (in accordance with the Peace of Vereeniging, N233) 
1906-1907. This cleared the way for Rhodes’s dream of a Union 
South Africa 32-1). Delegates from the four colonies met at Du 
ban to draw up Constitution (1909). 

Tho Constitution was more like that of New Zealand than that 
-\ustralia. The four colonics were renamed “Provinces," their loc< 
governments being entirely subordinate to the Dominion Parliame 
at Cape Town. The fir-st Prime Minister was Louis Botha, an ex-Bo 
general. 


No. 235.— DEVlsLOP.MENT OE l.MPERIAL POLICY (1840-1914). 

Jjord Durham's Report (18.39, § 302) laid down the future lines o 
British imperial policy : self-government. 

Tlio first clTccts of the Beport may be seen in the readiness witl 
which the British Parliament granted self-government to the Australiai 
Colonies (1856); Cape Colony (1853); New Zealand (1857); Th 
new policy was fully developed in the formation of the Dominion o 
Canada (1867, § 302) — “the Eldest of the Daughter Nations.” 

Disraeli attempted a federation of South Africa (1870-1880). 

A failure, owing to resistance of the Boers, who rebelled against 
annexation, and recovered their independence under Gladstone (§ 315). 

An Imperial Federation Learjac (including Forster, Chamberlain, 
Rosebery) was formed (1884) to draw tho colonies into closer relation- 
ship with Britain. 

First Cohmial Conference (1887), consisting of the Premiers of the 
colonies who wore in London for the first Jubilee of Queen Victoria. 

Note that “Respoksible Goveuxment” places Pbime Ministers 
i.v A Position to speak on Behalf of theipv People. 

Second Colonial Conference. (1897) presided over by the Colonial 
Secretary, Joseph Chamberlain (N232). The Premiers had come for 
the Diamond Jubilee. 

The,y showed no enthusiasm for close federation, as they cherished 
their independence. 
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Titn Bau.y or rnn Colonies to scit'out tiii: Mother Cov.vtrv 
IN THE Dark Days or the. South Aitiican War revem.ed how re\l 
avere the Bonds or Si'.ntiment avhich held the, Emitih; together. 


Third Colonial Conference (1002), prosified over hy Cliaiiiherlaiu, 
on tho occasion of tlio coronation of Edward VII. 

Chamberlain sounded the Premiers on the subject of Imperial 3’rc- 
ferenco (ho launched his TarilT Beforin scheme the fullowiiifi year. 
§ 327); but they were too enamoured of their Protcciive Tariffs to bo 
willing to lower them, even to each other or to the motlicr-eountry. 

(Note that Edward VII was styled “King of all the Britnins.") 

I'irgt Imperial Conference (1907). j)rc.sided over by Asijiiitli. Xoto 
(a) tlic cliange of title; (b) the fact llmt it was speriallij siiniiuoncd; 
(c) that it Avas presided over by the I’rinie Minister biinsclf. 

It was suinino.ied to discuss I’oreign Policy — the Entiiilr CorJialc 
and the growing tension A\itb Germanv. The I)omirii(ins \fouId be 
invoh-cd by Brit.iin'h policy, so must be cni)-,uiled. 


Second Imperial Conference (1011), ]>resided over by Asijnitli. 

Agenda: common action for Imperial Defence — a permanent com- 
mittee set up for the jiurpose. 'J’he Great War foresbado«cd. 

The War Party in Gi'.rmanv rNDEUESTiMAiiD riir, Cohesiun di the 
British Emrire. ^ .0'^. X y 

230.— PROGRESS OF PARLIAMENTARY REFORM (1807- 
1914). 

1872. . Bali.ot Act (passed in Gladslone’.s First Ministry). 


• iMadc voting secret, which diw-ouraged bribery and intimidation. 

_188'3. CoiiitrrT IT-actkes (passed in Gladstone’s Secoinl 

Ministry). 

Purified elections by imposing peuuhics on jndirect bribery, forbade 
hiring of carriages, limited the amount that camlidales might spend. 

'^884. County Franchise Act (passed by Gladstone’s .Second 
Ministry). ’ ' ' ■ • ' • 

GaA'o the A-ote to all hou.seholders, Avhether in borough or in rural 
districts, Avho paid £10 o r more in rent. Net ctl'ect: enfranchisement 
of agrieultural Avorkens on the same terms as the Act of 1867 had en- 
franchised tho town AA-orkcr, (It also enfranchised many wofEing-tnen 
Avho Ih'cd in toAATi.s not large enough to be separate “Parliameuiary 
Boroughs.’’) Added two million A-oters, making a total of fn'e millions. 
(Note that it enfranchrsCfPmoVe'lhan the two earlier Reform Bills put 
together.) 

-.11885. Eedistmrution ACT_(A\hicli accompanied the County Fran- 
chise Act). 

Disfranchised all boroughs of less than 15,000, merging them in 
county constituencies; and limited toAvns of less than 50,000 to one 
member each. The extra members avctc distributed among the biggest 
towns — London got 37 more. 
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'' 1011, PAiii.iAMr.KT Act (passed by Asquitli's Ministry). 

Hills ))!issc(l in llircc' conscc-iif ivo sessions by Ibo Connnons to bee 
l:nv nilliont rcfniiiing the assent of (he Lords; the duration of Pai 
nicnt rodtu;cd from seven to live years. (Only passed after a ii 
s(riig;,dc with the Lords, i 3‘20.) 

I'dll. IbvYMi'.NT Of ^If.MHKUS (passod by Asquith's Ministry). 

Made it possiljle for workin|,f-men to bceoinc 3rcmbcrs of Parliain 

Xo. 237.— DEVELOPMF.XT OF TII.M3E UXIOX MOYEME 
(lSG7-]ni-J). 

After the fiaseo over lioberl Chven's “Orand Xational” (J 288) 
inoveincnt was limileil to Fnions td skilled artisans wlio could aff 
substantial suhserifUions, in return for which they leceivcd “Fricn 
Society” benerds. 

Growing unrest because judges punished as ‘‘intimidation” the m 
threat of a strike, and declared that Unions could not proseeulc ( 
honest ofiiciais. 

1871. C’uiMtN'Ar, I. AW .VjtitNnMf.NT Act (passed by the First G1 
stone Ministiw). 

Protected Unions against dishonest ollicial«, and defined ‘‘intii 
datiou” more closely; but left them liable to pro>ecu(ion for ‘‘c 
spiracy.” 

187n. ]!iMi‘i,ovi:i!S and 'WorncMitN .Act (passed by 'Disrael 
Ministry). 

Declared that Unions could not be j)rosceu(ed for anything th 
would not be illegal if done by an individual. 

Duiung tui: Eigutii-.s ”Soc’iai.ism” iii;c..\N to takt. iionn or ti 
Movi-mtat, r.srr.ciAU.Y aiti-u tui-. Gut.at Dock Stkiki; or 1889 (§ 321 
“FroiiTiNG” U.MONs Of Unskiu.kd AVoKKims wi'Ui: now roiiMKo. 

'['ho Tafj Vale JinUjantd [19011 decided that Unions were liable f 
all lo.sscs suffered by employers during a strike. The urgent need 

II get tho law altered in (his matter was the main cattse for the birth 

II the Lauouu Pahtv, of which the 'Trade Unions were the backbon 

H. 'Tho undertaking by the Liberals to bring in the necessary legislatio 
did much to gain them their overwhelming victory of 19013 (§ 327). 

1900. The TnAni: Disputes Act (passed by Campbell-Bannerman 
Ministry). 

Made Unions immune from jirosccution for losses caused by strike- 

'The Oshoruc Jiidij))ic)it (1909) declared that it was illegal for Union 
to use tlicir funds for political purposes (f.c. to support Members o 
Parliament, etc.). 'This decision deprived the Labour party of it 
financial mainstay. So (bey put pressure on ilic Government to ge 
the law altered. 

1913. 'The Tisade Union Act (passed by .Asquith’s Ministry). 

INfado it legal for Uihons to carry on political activities, providei 
(a) (hat a majority of their members were in favour of this, and (h 
that any member could be oNcmplecI from payment towards suel 
expenditure, 
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Sjimlicalism, a movement for tlic conliol of an imlustrj' In- llic 
■workers cmi?loyed in it, now gained adliereuts, especially with ilic 
South Wales miners. 

Many great strikes took place, 1910-1911; and a Triple Induf:fria! 
Alliance was formed by llirco of the greatest Unions, in order to 
briim more clTective pressure on employers (§ 330). 


No. 238.— THE THIRD GREAT ERA OF REFORM (1906-1913). 

1900.— A YokKiMKN ’. s Cojrri:xs.\Tiox Act exlended to all trades the 
protection which had been applied to some by an Act of 1897. 

'llE ADii Pi s ruTi'.s A ct protecting the funds of Trade Unions (N237). 

PnovisiON OF IMiitLS Act empowered Education Authorities to feed 
children TGioWa'hTb 'to'school hungry. 

1907. — Medical Instf.ctiox Act brought all Elcincntarj School 
chiTdi'Ki under medical supervision. 

Saiall .Holdings . Act imiwscd upon County Councils the duty of 
proO'ding Small Holdings, giving them powers of compulsory purchase. 

1908^.— Old Age Pr.xsiONS established. 

''jChiiLDREx’s _Ckaiiteu'’ protected children from evil influences, and 
set up special courts ”for jin-pnilc crime. 

1909., — SwiLATED Ikdustiues Act set u]> Trade Boards to regulate 
wages and conditions of work in industries where Trade Union action 
was difficult. 

Housing and Town-Planni.vg _Act endoued Local Authorities with 
powors~for 'demolition of insanitary slums, and imposed on them the 
duty of seeing to orderly and systematic development. 

Labouii _ExcuangI’ s established. 

"19111— Shop Hours Act regulated hours and conditions of shop 
assistants. 

.IQll.— N ational Insudanck Act (§ 328) established a system of 
compulsory insurauco for the working-class. 

Paj^uament Act (§ 329) abolished the veto of the House of Lords. 

Payment _o~F IMEMnERS^cnabled. working-men to become Members of 
Parliament. 

1912. — Third .Home _EuT.E..BiLL_pa66ed . the. ,Cominons ( | 330) . 

1913. — ^Tradd Union Act (N237) empowered Unions tp use their 
funds for political purposes. 


No. 239.— BRITISH INDIA : VI. THE MORLEY-DIINTO RE- 
FORMS. 

During the ’nineties a Nationalist Movement arose, demanding 
self-government as had been granted to the Dominions. 

Great difficulties in tho waj' of European democracy : (a) dozens of 
distinct races; (b) hundreds of distinct languages; (e) religious jealousy 
between Hindus and Mohammedans; (cl) caste system; (e) the vast 
majority illiterate. 

Great indignation in Bengal over Lord Curzon’s Partition of Bengal 
(“Dyarchy”) for purposes of administration (lOOii). Outrage and 
assassination, 
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The Liberal Govemrnent’ (1900-191-1) tried to meet (be dis 
by tbo largest practicable grant of self-government. In 100( 
l\IorIey (Secretary of State for India) and Lord Klinto (V 
introduced important changes in the governmental system to 
that Indian opinion should always bo directly represented. 

A certain number of elected representatives in the Imperial 
lativo Council; an elected Indian majority brought into Pro 
Legislative Councils (hnt it cannot control the Executive as in 
ponsihle Government”); Indians added to (he Viceroy's Ex 
Council and to the Secretary's Council in London. 

But these reforms were fur from satisfying Indian demands. 


No. 210.— PIIOGIIESS 
CITY. 


01- SCTEXCE: THE .\GE OF ELE 


Tlio great feature of the scientilic progress of flic age was 
application of electricity to the use of man. 

Communication ; 

1837. — Telegraphy. 

] 878. — Telepliony . 

1898. — Wireless Telcgraphv . 

Ir.LUMlNATION; 

1680. — .'\rc lamps (in G.l’.O. and Liverpool Street Station). 

1881. — Arc lamps (for .street lighting, in London and Liverpool) 
1881. — Vaeuum bulb made electricity availalile for domestic illi 
nation. 

I'llACTION ; 

1881. — Underground — Conduit Iramwiiy-syslcm adopted by Blaekp 
1880. — Overhead — Trolley trainavay system adopted by Leeds. 

1900. — I'irst underground clcelric railway opened — The Cent 

Loudon. I 

As applied to IxTriiNAU Comuustion: 

1S9L — The first motor- vehicle. 

1901. — The first dirigible balloon. 

1903. — The first motor-bus. 

1909. — Tlic first practical aero 2 >laue (Blcriol Hew the Cliannel). 

.\part from electricity, note that rcjrUjc ration (developed in t 
’eighties) greatly cheapened meat; and that the investigation of Badt 
(iciivilij, which began in 1896, is leading to developments of M’hi 
wo even yet have not realised the full significauce. 
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]. “Gladstone was a true political disciple of Peel.” Is there any truth 
in this statement? . (oc ’29.) 

2. Contrast the political careers of Palmerston and Gladstone. (lk ’23.) 

3. Discuss the importance of three of the principal mcasnre.s passed by 

Parliament during Gladstone’s first Ministiy. (lgs ’21, ut ’2.5.) 

4. In what ways did Gladstone endeavour to settle the grievances of the 

Irish people before his conversion to Homo Eule? (tes ’23.) 

5. Give a brief study of the foreign poicy of Disraeli. 

(lgs ’23, NU.rB ’30, ’32.) 

f). Explain the statement : Disraeli rose to j’ower as the champion of 
Tory democracy at home and imperialism abroad. (LOS ’24.) 

7. Do you regard Peel or Di-sraeli as tho greater statesman in domestic 

afi'airs? (oc ’29.) 

8. 'Which of the two, Gladstone or Disraeli, was the greater (n) in domes- 

tic reforms; (b) in foreign policy? (or, ’30.) 

9. What was tho attitude of this countrv towards tho Eastern Question, 

1815-1878? ■ (oc ’32.) 

10. Discuss the contributions of Disraeli to the development of the Con- 

servative party. (LXt ’20.) 

11. Consider how far Disraeli was justified in claiming to have brought 

back “Peace with Honour” from Berlin. (lm ’25, oc ’29.) 

12. Explain why the Conservatives came into power in 1871 and the Liberals 

in 1880. (mt ’25.) 

13. Eelato the course of events in Egypt leading up to the death of 

Gordon. , (lg.s ’22, ’25, or, ’29, uw ’31.) 

11. Summarise the principal achievements of Gladstone’s home policy. 

(oc ’31.) 

15. What was the “Irish Problem” after Catholic Emancipation, and how 

far was it solved by 1878? • (oc ’32.) 

16. Describe the foreign policy of Gladstone. (xu.rn ’32.) 

17. Compare the aims and methods of O’Connell with those of Parnell. 

(lgs '23.) 

18. What were the effects of the Irish Question upon English poli’ies in 

tho time of Gladstone? (du ’32.) 

19. Discuss Gladstone’s Irish policy during his Second Ministry, (lgs ’25.) 

20. Trace the development of the Home Eulo movement in Ireland during 

the reigns of William IV and Queen Victoria. 

• . (lm ’.24,- OL ’29, KUjn ’30.) 

21. “Instead of the Sovereign governing by means of the Minister, the 

Minister now governs by means of the Sovereign.” In what- ways 
have the events of the nineteenth century contributed to this situ- 
ation? (lm ’22.) 

22. W^hom do you consider the greatest statesman of ..the. Victorian’ Era? 

State tho grounds on which your judgment is based. (Lvr ’22.) 

031 
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Account for .'iiul illiitlrato Brilaiii'.s distrust of the policy pf ituasid 
during the period 1815-1878. (lm ’31.) 


State what you know of the Kew Iin 2 >erialisiu of the ’seventies and 
’eighties. (uw ’32.) 

Wliat part did Britain jjlay in "the Hcrand)Io for Africa”? (Illus- 
trate with a map.) * (cwb ’31.) 

Traco the relations hot ween Great .Britain and South Africa down to 
tlic outl)rcak of the South African War. 

(r.as ’23, t.M ’21, on ’2t). ’30, .mmu ‘30, ’.32, im ’31, uw ’31.) 

What is meant hy "Bc.sponsihlo Government’’? Show how and wlien 
it was gained by cither Canada or Australia. (uav ’32.) 

Indicate tlie main objects of British foreign jwlicj* between 1880 and 
1901. (tjr ’25.) 

Bescribo society in the Victorian age as it appears in any Victoyian 
novelist. (oc ’32.) 

What light is thrown on the history of the period bv any novel written 
before 1878? ‘ (oc ’31.) 

Outline the principal measures alTecling education in England during 
the nineteenth century. (uos ’22, '21, on ’32.) 

’J'racc the development of 'Prade Unions during the latter part of tho 
nineteenth century. (r,G.s ’22, '21, um ’21, on ’30, n ’31.) 

’J’raeo the devciojunent of Local Government during the latter part of 
tho nineteenth century. (UM ’23, ’21, uos ’21, bu ’30, ’32, cu ’30.) 

Outline the eour.se of franchise reform during the nineteenth century. 

(nos ’21, ’25, uw ’32, ou ’32.) 

Outline the development in England of factory legislation. 

(lm ’21, cu ’30.) 

Mark the chief stages in the development of British colonial jwlicy 
during the nineteenth century. (wr ’25.) 

Indicate tho cliicf domestic and foreign, including colonial, questions 
with which Lord Salisbury had to deal between 1886-1892 and 
1890-1902. I)o.scribe his altitude towards any two of them, (cwn ’31.) 

Outline tho relations l)ctwccn England and France, ]8'J0-1902. 

(uM ’22, ’24.) 

Outline tho relations between England and Eussia during the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. (uM ’23.) 

Outline the relations between England and I’lirkoy during the latter 
half of tho nineteenth centiiry. (lm ’21.) 

Outline tho relations between England and Cliina during the nineteenth 
century. (uM ’21.) 

Beseriho .some of tlie improvements in comimmientions effected during 
tlio nineteenth century. (uos ’24, i.M ’31.) 

r>cscril)c and account for the di6'oront forms of fedci'ation in the coun- 
tries of the British Empire at the (dose of the ninclecutli century. 

(lm ’25'.) 

Discuss the growth of British power in India during the second half 

of tho nineteenth century. (lgs ’25.) 

What points of contrast appear to you the most striking between the 
social and economic conditions prevailing at the accession of Victoria 
and those which marked the close of her reign? (lgs ’23.) 

In what dangers was Great Britain involved at the end of Victoria’s 
reign hy her isolation from continental affairs? (lgs ’25.) 

What efforts were made by legislative means to improve the conditions 
of tho people between 1900 and 1911? (oc ’30.) 



EPILOGUE 


THE GREAT WAR AND AFTER 
(1914-1934) 

Some cvenis stand out in liistorij like watersheds in a conti- 
nent : they mark the boundary between different aspects and 
climates and conditions of life. Such an historical icatcrshcd 
teas the irruption of the barbarians into the Homan Empire 
(§ 6); another was the Henaissance (§ 83); and another urns 
the World TFar of 1914-1918. TFc are living far too close to 
it to comprehend the changes tvhich have been brought about 
in the destiny of manldnd by that stupendous cataclysm. All 
that ivc can offer in this Epilogue is the brief mention of a 
few of the most outstanding events. 


CHAPTER LXXYI 

THE WAR 
1914-1918 

I 332. 1914: Moxs — ^Ypres — ^Tiie Falklaxus. — The war party 
ill Germany had hoped that Britain ivould be too handicaiiped 
by domestic discords to be able to fight, but they soon found 
their mistake. The Irish problem ivas adjourned by the pass- 
ing of the Home Rule Bill, ivith the proviso that it should 
not come into force until after the war, when some means 
was to be found of meeting the objections of Ulster. A truce 
was called in all Trade Union disputes and in the campaign 
for Women’s Suffrage. The Dominions and India hastened 
to raise forces to fight for the Emjiire. 

633 
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If the Avar was inevitable, it could not have come at a more 
: fortunate moment for Britain, Firstly, the fleet had just been 
engaged in manceuvres, and AA'as tlierefore already on a Avar- 
footing. Secondly, the day after the Declaration of War Avas,. 
a Bank IToliday, and bj^ keeping the banks closed for the 
next two days the Government Avas able to avert the danger 
of a financial panic, the Tluirsday the Treasury had 

printed bioles, and Parliament had passed a laAV making these 
Notes legal currency instead of gold. Thirdly', Lord Kitchener 
liajjpened to be at homo on leave, and b^- making 

him Secretary for War the Government gained the sui^port 
of his groat reputation for strength and efficicncA-, People 
had rather a shock Avhen lie prophesied that the Avar Avould 
last at least three years; but the response to his call for 
volunteers to form a neAv arm,y Avas overwhelming. 

iMcauAvliile the British Expeditionary Force had been SAviftly i 
and silently transported across the Channel to take up a posi- 
tion on the left of the French line. Unfortunately it had not 
been realised Iioav Aildc the German SAveep through Belgium 
AA'ould be, or Avhat vast numbers AA’ould be employed in it. The 
Avholc left AA’ing of the Allied fwees had to retire precipitately 
lest it should be enveloped. An alleged German ArniA* Order 
referring to “the contemptible little British army” coined an 
expression Avhich became a title of honour, for the Rcircat 
from Mour, carried out in perfect order amid great ditficulties, 
Avas a finer military exploit than many a glorious victory. 

The Allies turned at bay at the ISIarne, and drove the enemy 
back to the Aisne. There the.y dug themselves in, and soon 
there Avas a continuous line of trenches from the Swiss fron- 
tier to the English Channel. During the rest of 1914 the 
Germans made determined efforts to gain the Channel jDorts, • 
which the British used as their bases. In the long-draAA'ii-out 
defence of Ypres the old British army Avas almost destroyed; 
but by this time reserves Avero ready to step into the breach. 

MeanAvhile the Bussians had tried' to relieve the pressure on 
France by attacking East Prussia; but they were SAvept back 
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by Hinclenburg at the Battle of Tanneubui'g, aud never again 
sot foot on German soil. Trench warfare now began on tlio 
Eastern Front as well as on the Western. 

^ The naval policy of the German Governmeni was to keep 
their main fleet in port until mines and submarines had reduced 
the British strength to something like tlreir own. The Brilislr 
fleet was nnable to blockade them closel.y owing to minefields, 
and it therefore took up a position at Scapa watching for its 
enemy to appear. Several German warships were at distant 
stations when war broke out, and of tlie.se two managed to reach 
Constantinople, where their presence encouraged Turlcey to 
enter the war on belialf of the Central Powers (Xovcmlier 
1914). Four others wdneh were in tlie Pacific destroyed a 
weaker British squadron off Coroncl (Chili); but a month later 
tliey wore tliemselves taken at a disadvantage near the Fall;- 
land Islands and completely destroyed. Thus by the end of 
the year the German flag had disaiipeared from the sea, and 
the Allies had a monopoly of sea-borne commerce for tlic rest 
of the War. 

§ 333. 1915; Tanxcii Warfap.r — Gallipoli — Co.vlitiox 
Goveuxmext. — During this year the trench defences on the 
Western Front were so developed by barbed-wdre entangle- 
ments and machine-guns that none of the attacks made by 
either side made gains proportionate to the casualties they 
cost. Hand grenades and trench mortars and iioison gas w'ere 
-also brought into use; and the industrial resources of all the 
belligerent countries were gradually concentrated on the pro- 
duction of war material. 

There was much debate as to whether it would be better for 
the Allies to concentrate their strength for frontal attacks in 
the w’est, or to strike at. points w'here the enemy was weaker — 
on the Turkish or Balkan fronts. On the whole, the generals 
favoured the former policj* aud the statesmen the latter. The 
result of this division of ojiinion was seen in the Gallipoli 
adventure of this year. An attempt w'as made to knock Turkey 
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out of the war, so ns to relieve the pressure on Russia; but the 
War Office was so reluctant to spare men and munitions for 
the expedition that it was crippled; and after deeds of valour 
unsurpassed in the history of warfare (especially by the Aus- ^ 
tralasian troops), the Gnlliiioli Peninsula was evacuated. An 
attack on the Turkish province of INIesopotamia also failed, 
the Anglo-Indian force engaged being forced to surrender at 
Kuial-Amara . These two mishaps to the allied cause influ- 
enced Bulgaria to throw in Iier lot with Germany, and Greece 
(which had been on the point of joining the Allies) to remain 
neutral , 

A Russian attack on Austria was met by a German counter- 
attack, which only ended when the Central Powers bad estab- 
lished their trench lines well inside Russian territoiy. They 
might have pushed their advantage even further but for the . 
fact that Italy declared war on Austria, in the hope of gaining 
certain Austrian provinces inhabited mainly by Italians. But 
this accession of strength was counteracted when the enemy 
overran Serbia in order to free their communications with the 
Turkish Emi^ire along the Berlin-Bagdad railway. 

The end of the year saw two notable changes in the British 
control of the war. Firstlv, a number of Conservatives now 
joined the Asquith Government, and, for the rest of the war, 
Britain was ruled bj* a Coalition, in which each of the three 
political parties was represented. Secondl}-, Sir John French 
was superseded in the chief command by: Sir Douglas Haig. 

§ 334. 191G: The Somme — Jutlaxd — ^Lloyd George, — 
Military service was now made compulsory for all men of 
suitable age, and by the end of the year almost the whole 
nation was involved in war work, directly’' or indirectly. In 
order to release men to fight, thousands pf women undertook 
work that had hitherto been done bj' men, as munition 
workers, tram conductors, j^ostmen, lorry drivers, bank clerks, 
and so on. 

The chief naval action of the war took place on 31st May. 
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The German fleet came into conflict wUh the British battle 
cruiser squadron off Jutland. Two British sliips weiv quickly 
sunk; but the German commander declined to be drann into 
'a conflict with the main British battle fleet, which was rushing 
to the scene of action at full speed, and sought the in'otection 
of his minefields under cover of mist and darkness. Admiral 
Jellicoe dared not risk the destruction of his capital ships by 
mines and submarines, and turned back to his base at Scapa. 
The Germans had inflicted more damage than thej' received; 
but their High Seas Fleet did not venture out of port again 
for the rest of the war. 

At home in England, air raids by Zeppelins did a good deal 
of damage without any appreciable approach to their main 
object of terrorising the civilian population; and the destruc- 
tion of several of these ainships in the course of September did 
much to discoyrage this form of attack. A more serious diffi- 
culty was the rebellion wliich broke out in Ireland. The 
republican party there, now known as Sinn Fein (“ourselves 
alone’’), took advantage of the Government’s preoccupation 
with the war, and they had to be kept in check bj’ a garrison 
which drew off troops urgently required in France. 

The chief political event of the year was the replacement of 
Asquith by Lloyd George as head of the Coalition klinistry — 
the result of a. feeling that the Government had not* carried on 
the war with sufficient concentration of energy. 

§ 335. 1917 : Submarines — America — Jerusalem. — At the 
beginning of 1917 the German Government began an intensive 
effort to starve Britain bj" means of submarine blockade. -They 
announced that they would sink all vessels, of ivhatever 
nationality, proceeding to or from a British port. It was 
almost certain that this would bring . the United States in 
against them, but they calculated that they would have won 
the war long Before American forces would be ready to fight. 
For a time it seemed as if they might Avin this race against 
time, for they sank so many ships that the British nation 
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had to be put upon rations. But great cfYorts weva mad 
increase tlie ])j'oduction of foodstuffs and shipping, and var 
ingenious plans wove adopted for destroying the U-boats, 
the antinnn the country was out of danger. 

Tlie United States, as had l)een expected, declared war 
the Central Powers; l)ut this important addition to the all 
strength was for a time countcrhalanccd by the defection 
Piussia. The appalling suffering inflicted ui:)on the poo 
classes in that country b}- the war gave an opportunity 
revolutionary forces that had long been working undergi'ou 
against the despotism of the Czar's government. The C 
was forced to abdicate, and a group of Communists known 
Bo/.s/mr/k.'? gained control. Their first act was to make 
armistice as a preliminary to a j-oorganisation of Fiussia 
accordance with their own political and social faith. 

Several more futile "offensiA'es” were made on the Westoi 
Front. At the time it was hoped that' these attacks wo 
wearing out the enemy’s strength; but we know now that oi 
losses were always greater than theirs. Almost the only brigl 
spot; amid the general gloom with which the year ended wn 
Allenby’s capture of Palestine from the Turks. But it seemc 
a long way from Jerusalem to Berlin! 


§ 330. 1918: Disaster — Triumph — Armistice. — The econo 
mic blockade with which the Allies (and especially the Britisl 
navy) hod ringed the Central Powers around caused great 
privations among their civil population as well as amoiij, 
their troops, and they were now running short of commodities 
essential to carrying on the Avar. They entered upon the cam- 
paign of 1918 determined to force matters to an immediate 
issue before the American army appeared on the Western 
Front. The collapse of Eussia enabled them to concentrate 
almost their whole strength on that front; and Ludendorff, 
AA'ho was noAV Commander-in-Chief, had devised ucav methods 
of attack which jn'ornised to be more successful than anything 
attempted in fho past. 
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The Allies knew something o£ what was in store for them, 
and set up a joint Council of War in Paris to unify their 
defences; yet when the attack came it was so terrihc that one 
British armj' was completely wiped out, the line was pushed 
back for miles, enormous quantities of war material and tens 
of thousands of prisoners were lost. By desperate efforts the 
breach in the line was closed up, and tlic losses in men and 
material were repaired; but by June the Germans were back 
on the Alarne and Paris was once more in danger. But the 
threatened disaster had driven the Allies to take two steps 
which now turned the tide — they appointed INfarslial Foch to 
take command of the whole of their forces; and they acceler- 
ated the arrival of the American troops. The realisation tliat 
a fresh enemy, with inexhaustible resources in wealth and 
manpower, had appeared in the field against them, was a 
crushing disappointment to the war-worn Germans, In 
August the British won a notable success, following a surprise 
attack by hundreds of tanks. French, American, and British 
armies side by side drove the enemy steadily back all through 
September. By this time Bulgaria and Turkey were in a 
state of collapse. Serbia was recovered by an attack from 
Salonica, and Austria — thus exposed to attacks from the south 
— was unable to offer any further resistance. 

Eevolutions now broke out in German}’’, as a result of the 
terrible privations which the nation had so long suffered. The 
navy mutinied when ordered out to certain destruction. The 
Kaiser fled to Holland, and his abdication was followed by 
that of all the other ruling princes of Germany. A provisional 
republic was set up, and an armistice brought the fighting to 
an end at eleven o’clock on the morning of 11th November. 
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CIIAPTEll LXXVII 

HARVEST, OF WAR 
3919-1922 

§ o37. Tub Pkace Tubatibs. — During the fii'sl half of 1919 
the most remarlcablo P(?ace Conference in world history was 
held in Paris. The Germans liad agreed to the armistice on 
the unclerslanding (hat (he general basis of the settlement was 
to he the famous “Foui-teen Points” in which President Wil- 
son had set forth the war aims of the Allies (K242). These 
“Points” were o])on to very varied interpi'etations — it was 
only with groat dithculty that (he Allies themselves could be 
brought to an agreement as to what they really implied; but 
so com])letc had been the defeat and demoralisation of the 
Central Powers (hat they could not in any case renew the 
conflict, and were therefore comj^olled to accept the terms laid 
down by the victors, 'I'liey \verc not even allowed to discuss 
them — the Allied Powers merely summoned their representa- 
tives to hear the decisions to be imposed upon them. 

Thirty-seven Govei'iiments were rej)i’esen(ed at the Confer- 
ence; but the real issues were settled at ])rivatc meetings by 
the “Big h’our” — President Wilson, i\r. Clemenceau, i\Ir. 
Lloyd George, and Signor Orlando. There were acute differ- 
ences of opinion over some of the pi’oblems before them — as 
to the conflicting claims of Italy and Serbia to the eastern coast 
of the Adriatic, for instance. And throughout the discussions 
the great hindrance to a wise settlement was the fact that 
the statesmen were dej^endent for j)ower on democracies whose 
l^atriotism had been fanned to fever heat by Avar jAassions. 

President Wilson had iinmense prestige in Europe OAving 
partly to his lofty utterances on democracy, and partly to the 
fact that he controlled the vast resources of the ‘United Stales, 
Avhich Avere much less inpAaired by the AA’ar than those of the 
Allies, He Avas therefore able to get his Avay Avheu he insisted 
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that liis project for a League of Naiions — an in(ernalional 
organisation to prevent future wars — should take preccdi’nce 
over all other matters hefoi'e the Conference. The Covenant of 
ithe League formed the first part of the actual Treaties signed 
wvith each of the enemj' Powers (N243). 

But the dominant personality at the Conference was Cle- 
menceau, the veteran French statesman, who was rigidly 
determined that the utmost advantage should be taken of the 
victory to ensure that Germany should never again be in a 
position to invade French soil. The Germans had hoped that 
by establishing a republic they would gain better terms fronr 
the victors: but these could not well have been more severe in 
any case. Thej* had to give Alsace-Lorraine back to France, 
and a large slice of Prussia to the new republic of Poland 
(N244); thej’’ were forced to admit their sole responsibility for 
/the war, and were condemned to paj”" an indemnity so vast that 
the amount could not be fixed — it was to be settled later by a 
special commission; they were to surrender all their war fleet 
and most of their merchant vessels; their future army and 
nav}'^ were to be limited to the minimum necessary for defence, 
and they were forbidden to have submarines or air force. The 
Treatj’ was signed, after vain German protests, by the repre- 
sentatives of the belligerent Powers at a spectacular session 
held in the Hall of Mirrors at Versailles (June 1919). 

In subsequent treaties the Austro-Hungarian Empire was 
completelj’’ dismembered; part of it went to form the new 
republics of Hungary and Czecho-Slovakia ; part was added 
to Serbia to form the kingdom of Yugo-Slavia, and so on. 
Similarly with the Turkish Empire; its outlying provinces 
became independent states under the guardianship of Britain 
\and France. 

§ 338. The Eeturx 'to Peace in Britain. — A General 
Election was held in Britain immediately after the Armistice. 
Mr. Lloyd George claimed that the Coalition Ministry which 
had brought the war to a successful conclusion, should bo 
21 
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entrusted with the twofold task of making the peace a 
’organising the nation’s return to civil life. The watchwords 
tlie Coalition were (o) to “Hang the Kaiser,” and call oth 
ex-enemies to account for unlawful methods of warfare; [h) 
“hlake Germany pay” as much as possible of the cost of tl 
war; and (c) to turn Britain into “A Land fit for Heroes” t 
Ih-e in. The nation endorsed this programme bj’’ sending t 
Parliament an enormous Coalition majority. The Labo 
party had now withdravm. its former sujjport of the Goveri 
ment, and a considerable number of Liberals also stood 
Opposition candidates under the leadership of Mr. Asquit 
but in the nev’’ House of Commons these two wings of th 
OpiDosition could only muster 63 and 27 members respective! 
The Liberal party was permanently crippled by the spht, an 
the Labour party became the official “Opposition.” 

It must be admitted that the Coalition Government was no 
very successful in carrying out its pledges. The Governmen 
of Holland refused to give up the Kaiser, and, the Allies mad 
no attempt to compel it to do so. The efforts to extract th 
cost of the war from Germany ended in almost complet 
failure, as we shall see (§ 344). Kor was it easy to detec 
any marked improvement in social conditions in Britain. Or 
the contrary, much confusion and ill-feeling arose over “fie 
mobilisation” — the return of the millions of temporary soldier 
to civil life. There was an acute shortage of houses, and th 
Government’s attempt to make it up fell ludicrously short o 
what was required. The cost of living had doubled during th 
war, and continued to rise even after the return of peace, 
disastrous “slump” in business soon set in, which made i 
very difficult for the returning ex-servicemen to find employ- 
ment. The Government found itself unable to provide the 
cost of a scheme to improve the education of the masses. 

Thus there was a widesjrread feeling of disappointment and 
discontent which found expression in embittered labour dis- 
putes. The Trade Unions had gained greatly in strength 
during the war, when the demand for labour enabled them to 
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extort liiglier wages than ever before. They were determined 
to maintain these improved standards of living, but the em- 
ployers were equally determined to return to peace conditions 
as soon as possible. The battle was first joined over the coal- 
mines. The miners demanded higher wages, shorter hours, 
and the “nationalisation” of the mines. After much negotia- 
tion, they gave notice that they would enforce these demands 
by a strike, and the other members of the Triple Alliance 
(§ 330) threatened to support them. At the last moment the 
Govei’nment induced them to postpone action while the matter 
was threshed out by a Royal Commission on which all parties 
would be represented under the chairmanship of J\lr. Justice 
Sankey. After sitting for several weeks, a majority of the 
Commission rei^orted in favour of a modified advance in wages 
and the purchase of the collieries by the State. These terms 
satisfied the miners, and the slrike was averted. Then it was 
the turn of tlie railwaymen. Tlieir wages had been doubled 
by a war bonus, and the Government (which had taken control 
over the railway system during the war) now proposed to 
make some reduction. In this case the strike actually oc- 
curred, and the transport system of the country came to a 
standstill for over a week. In the end the men gained most 
of their demands. 

§ 339. The “Suppressed Nationalities” of the Empire. — 
The national feeling which had been one of the main causes 
of the war was intensified rather than rdlaj^ed in consequence 
of it. This was made manifest not only by the birth of new 
national-states in Europe and Asia, hut also in the jCritish 
Commonwealth. Tlie emancipation of the “Daughter Nations” 
was recognised by the fact that each of them sent its own 
delegates to the Peace Conference, and became separate mem- 
bers of the League of Nations. Britain has gladly acquiesced 
in this growing independence; but in other parts of the 
Empire nationalist aspirations led to bitter struggles in the 
years immediately' after the war. 
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In Ireland the old “Nationalist j^arty’’ was eveiywhere 
defeated by “Sinn Fein” (§ 334) at the election of 1918; and 
the members set up an independent government’ at Dublin 
instead of joining the Parliament at Westminster. When this 
act of defiance was followed by the murder of officials, police- 
men, and soldiers, the British Government declared Sinn 
Fein abolished, and arrested its leading members. After two 
years of atrocious murders and savage reprisals, the Coalition 
passed an Act which gave Ireland much comjdetcr Home Rule 
than Gladstone ever contemplated (§ 318); but by this time 
feelings had become so embittered that Sinn Fein would accept 
nothing short of an independent republic. The bloodshed con- 
tinued until, in the middle of 1921, the re 2 ‘)ubliean leaders 
agreed to terms by which Ireland (except for the north-eastern 
corner, which had already established its own government) 
became a Free State with the same degree of independence 
as is enjo^'cd by the Dominions. A minority of extremists 
resisted the settlement; but their suppression was hencefor- 
ward the duty of the Irish Government at Dublin. Several 
more years of assassination and executions followed before the 
country settled down. 

To India the British Government had promised Dominion 
Status “as soon as the Indians were fitted for it.” Mr. 
Montagu, the Secretary of State, visited India in 1917, when 
Lord Chelmsford was Viceroy, and the result was the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report embodied in an Act of Pailiament in 1919. 
This set up a sj'^stem known as Dyarchy. Certain subjects 
(Education, Public Health, etc.) were jdaced under Indian 
Ministers rosi)onsible to elected legislatures in the different 
Provinces, while others (including Finance and the Main- 
tenance of Order) were reserved for officials appointed by 
Government. Indian j^oliticians were not satisfied with these 
concessions and, in 1929, a Royal Commission under’ Sir John 
Simon was sent out to examine the situation. Their report 
was again unaecei^table to Indian politicians and Round Table 
Conferences were subsequently held in London’ at which all 
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parties concerned were represented. The result was the Indian 
Reforms Act of 1935, under which India is now governed. 
Tins Act introduces autonomy in the various Provinces and 
provides for a Federal Government at the centre, if and when 
the various Indian rulers choose to join such a Federation. 
Up to the present time (1939) thej’ have not done so, as the 
Central Government remains as constituted in 1919. The 
Indian Act differs from tliose in the other Dominions in that 
certain matters, c.g. Foreign Affau-s, are reserved for the per- 
sonal control of the Viceroy, while both he and the Provincial 
Governors possess wide reserve powers which can be used in 
cases of emergency. 

During the war the British Government liad to make Egyj)^ 
a Protectorate, strongly defended against possible enemy- 
aggression; but with the return of peace the desire to throw 
off tlie British yoke was so strong among the Egyptians that 
tlie Government gave way. In 1922 a Declaration was pub- 
lished making Egypt a sovereign state under a constitutional 
monarchy, the only limitations to its complete independence 
being the right of Britain to control the Suez Canal, the pi’o- 
tection of foreigners and the government of the Sudan. A 
party of extremists continued to agitate for complete inde- 
pendence, and to enforce their claims by murdering British 
officials. Wh-3n this party gained a majority at general elec- 
tions, constitutional government had to be suspended for a 
time; but the situation now shows signs of settling down. 

§ 340. Political Ixxovatioxs. — We have noted some of the 
immediate effects of the war upon the political and social life 
of Britain; but these were unimportant compared vdth the 
revolutions which took place in other European countries. 

At the time of the Russian Revolution (1917, § 335) the Allies 
had tried to bolster, up the moderate party under Kerensky 
against the Communists under Lenin, who insisted on an im- 
mediate peace with Germany in order to establish the earthly 
jiaradise foretold by Karl Marx (§ 321) — the “dictatorship of 
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the proletariat.” The civil war between these parties went on 
long after the Great War had ended, and for a time the Allied 
Powers continued to support the “Whites” against the “Beds.” 
Nevertheless, in the end the latter were cornpletely successful, 
and the}'- strengthened the grij) of their Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics by a reign of terror which crushed all opposition out 
of sight. The creation by this minority of fanatics of an entirely 
new political, social, and economic system was a tremendous 
undertaking. For a time the other civilised Powers felt the 
same dread of “Bolshevism” that had been felt 120 years 
earlier of “Jacobinism” (§ 245); but the Bolshevists, hke their 
prototypes, have had to abandon their hopes of converting the 
whole world to their creed ; and the feeling of hostility towards 
them is now djung down. It is impossible as yet to decide how 
far their vast experiments are likely to prove successful. 

For a time these doctrines undoubtedly had a good deal of 
influence outside Bussia. In Germany, Austria, and Hungar}' 
there were armed conflicts before republics with the normal 
type of parhamentary government could be established; and 
in half the countries of Europe — Turkey, Yugo-Slavia, Poland, 
Italy, Spain, Germany, and Austria — the normal working of 
]3arliamentary institutions has since been suspended in favour 
of dictatorships. Of these the most signiflcant were those of 
Italy and Turkey. 

The whole economic life of Italy had been thrown out of 
gear by the war. Unemployn'ient and semi-starvation were 
rife; prices were doubled; business was crippled by lack of 
capital and high taxation; there were constant labour disputes, 
often accompanied by violence. Armed factions were on the 
point of civil war, and the constitutional Government seemed, 
helpless to aA'ert it. At last, in October 1921, an anti-Com- 
munist party known as Fascisti foj’egathered at Naples, and, 
marching on Borne, seized power by main force. Their leader. 
Signor Mussolini, became Premier, and organised a vigorous- 
government in which he himself had all real power, the parlia- 
mentary monarchy being reduced to a mere shadow. It 
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would seem that the majority of the Italian people find com- 
pensation for the loss of their “liberty” in the orderly and 
efficient government \yhich the new regime provides. 

Equally striking has been the development in Turkey. By 
the Treaty of Sevres (1920) the Allies deprived Turkey not 
only of its outljnng provinces, but of part of Asia Minor. 
But the landing of a Greek force at Smyrna, which had been 
allotted to Greece by. the treaty, revived patriotic fervour 
among the Turks. Ballying round a revolutionary leader named 
Mustapha Kcinal, thej’’ defeated the Greeks, set up a new 
repnblican Government, and compelled the Allies to reopen 
the question of peace terms. The result was the Treaty of 
Lausanne (1923), by which the republic of Turkey under 
ICemal retained the whole of Asia Minor, with Angora as its 
capital. Since then Kemal has created a new, powerful, and 
progressive Turkish nation. 

This Greco-Turkish question led to the downfall of the 
Coalition Government in England. As we have seen, every- 
body was disappointed with that Government; and when Mr. 
Lloyd George proposed to support the Greeks in Asia Minor, 
the Conservatives felt that the time had come for them to break 
up the Coalition and become an independent party again. The 
General Election (November 1922) returned a Conservative 
majority, and Mr. B.onar Law became Prime Minister. 


CHAPTER LXXVIII 

THE AFTERMATH 
1923-1934 

§ 341. The First Labour Government. — ^\¥ith the break-up 
of the Lloyd George . Coalition (which had always consisted 
mainly of Conservatives), the Opposition was made up of 
three distinct groups — the Labour party .under Mr. Ramsay 
MacBonaldj the “National Liberals,” under Mr. Lloyd George, 
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and tlie “Independeni Liberals” under j\Ir. Asquith (who later 
became Earl of Oxford). In the following year Mr. Bonar Law 
was compelled to resign owing to ill-health. Pie was succeeded 
1)3' Mr. Stanley- Baldwin; and the fact that the Conservative 
part}' chose this comparatively' unknown statesman as then- 
leader in preference to the far more exj^erienced and famous 
Lord Curzon, marked the fact that it is almost impossible 
nowaday's for a Prime i\Iinister to be a member of the House 
of Lords. 

Many' Conservatives still adhered to the policy of “Tariff 
Beform” — the fostering of British industries by' import duties; 
and at the end of the year jMr. Baldwin was induced to dis- 
solve Parliament and appeal to the country' for authority to 
make a change in this direction. The threat to “Free Trade” 
was almost as fatal to the Conservatives as it had been twenty- 
years before (§ 327). They- lost 90 seats, of which Labour 
gained 50. All the Opposition parties were united over the 
fiscal question, and their combined votes turned the Govern- 
ment out. The King now summoned kir. Eamsay PlacDonald, 
as head of the largest Opposition groui?, to form a jMinistry-. 
Thus the Labour party became responsible for the government 
of the country' in little more than twenty' y-ears after its very' 
humble beginnings (§ 328). 

But though it was in office it was not really in power, for it 
was dependent on the support of the Liberal groups. It was 
therefore unable to pass any' socialistic legislation. Many' 
people were surprised that the Ministers, none of whom had 
any' experience of office, were able to carry' on the Government- 
efficiently' — especially' in foreign affairs, which were in the 
hands of the Prime klinister himself. Their lease of office did 
not last very long, however. Before the year was out they fell 
under suspicion of being in league with the Russian Bol- 
sheviks (§ 340). Mr. MacDonald had to dissolve Parliament " 
owing to this, and after the ensuing election (the fourth in 
three y'ears!) the Conservatives had a substantial majority over 
Liberals and Labour combined. 
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§ 342. The General Strike. — During Mr. Baldwin’s second 
Lfiuistiy (1924-1929) the ill-feeling that had smouldered ever 
since the war between “Cai>ital” and “Labour” burst into 
flame. The miners still nursed a grievance that the Govern- 
ment had never carried out the recommendations of the 
Sankey Commission (§ 338); but the root of the trouble went 
deeper than that. The demand for British coal had fallen off 
after the war, owing to the facts that other countries were 
developing their own supplies, and that oil was displacing coal 
as fuel. The working-classes in genen'il, and the miners in 
particular, had hoped that the war would result in better con- 
ditions for them, and that they would gain some measure of 
control over the industries on which they depended for their 
living. But the coal-owners declared that the mines could not 
2)a.y higher wages in existing conditions. The miners replied 
that they could if they were nationalised; and these disputes 
led in 1920-1921 to two strikes which only made the situation 
worse by driving foreign customers to seek sujiplies elsewhere. 

The next few years were disastrous for the whole Trade 
Union movement. Trade declined, wages were further reduced, 
unemi)loyment increased, meinbershiji of the Unions fell off. 
The leaders, finding that the strike-weajion availed them little, 
turned once more to political action; and by a great effort 
placed the Labour iiartj^ in office in 1924. But, as we have 
seen (§ 341), the J\IacDonald Ministry could do little to fulfil 
the hopes of its supjiorters, and was soon forced to resign. In 
June 1925 another crisis arose. The Baldwin Ministry suddenly 
gave ipi the control of the mines which the Government had 
exercised ever since 1917. This threatened the miners with a 
further loss of earning-power, and they demanded a subsidy to 
tide them over until some new arrangement could be made. 
The Government at first refused; but when the other leading 
Unions organised “sympathetic strikes” it gave way. 

The idea of putting pressure on Government and employers 
by means of a general stopiiage of work had long been discussed 
by continental Socialists. ^Ye have seen what disaster followed 
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Bobert Owen’s aiiempti to carry it out in the early days of the 
movement (§ 288). British Trade Unionists as a whole had no 
taste for such “revolutionary” expedients; but their success 
in extorting the coal subsidy turned their heads. When the 
subsidy expired (1st May 1926) they threatened to supjDort the 
miners by a General Strike unless it were renewed. Bather 
io their surprise the Government accepted the challenge, and 
the strike was declared. It lasted a little luore than a week, 
and ended in a complete defeat for the Unions. There were 
fo\ir main reasons for this result. Firstly, the Government 
had foreseen the strike, and had prepared for it by organising 
an emergency system for supplying all parts of the country 
with the necessaries of life. Secondly, the jjeople who were 
hardest hit by it were the strikers and their families, who 
formed the bulk of the community. Thirdly, road transport 
carried on by amateur lorry drivers minimised the effects of 
the stoppage of railway traffic. Fourthly, the Trade Union 
leaders were not really “revolutionists” at heart, and were 
alarmed to learn that the strike was illegal. 

The Government followed up its success by passing a new 
Trade Union Act (1927) which made it illegal to jiut pressure 
on the community by “sympathetic strikes,” and put diffi- 
culties in the wa}"- of Trade Unions supporting Members of 
Parliament. But this did little to obliterate the deplorable 
effects of the episode on industi-y and trade, which in turn 
aggravated the unemployment which was already blightring the 
nation’s welfare. 

§ 343. The League of Nations and Disarmament. — The 
Great War, which had been the outcome of national passions, 
made those passions, more intense than ever; but it also 
brought home to the nations that they must find some way of 
“getting together” to prevent wars for the future. For 
European civilisation could hardly survive another such cata- 
clysm, especially in view of the continual development of 
apparatus for destroying life and jii’operty. The League of 
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Nations \vas esiablislied at Geneva; but several of the greatest 
Powers — including Soviet Pussia and tlic United States — did 
not join it, and if any Power refuses to obey its beliests it lias 
no means of enforcing them. Several attempts have been 
mado to provide some more definite guarantee of jicacc. One 
obvious step in this direction would lie a limitation of the huge 
armed forces with which every Power is still burdened in spite 
of the “War to end War.’’ And this was the more imperative 
because the victorious Powers had stated in the ’J’reaty of 
A^'ersaillos that the disarming of ftermany was merely a preli- 
minary to a general reduefion of these forces. 

On the naval side something has been achieved. At the. 
Washington Conference (192‘2) the three chief naval Powers 
agreed to limit the nuinber and .size of their “cajiital ships’’; 
and though an attempt to apply the process to smaller vessels 
fell through (Geneva Conference, 1927), some further progress 
was made at the London Conference of 1930. But the attempts 
to restrict armies and air forces have failed almost completely. 
The outbreak of the Great War proved that the possession of 
huge armed forces does not make a country safe, yet no coun- 
try would surrender a jot of its strength. Those who were 
working for peace realised that the unarmed League was 
jiowerless to give nations a sense of securit.y, and various 
attempts have been made to jirovide something more positive 
in this direction than the Covenant of the League. But 
hitherto these discussions and conferences have done little 
more than reveal the difficulties which complicate the problem. 
For instance, if the limitation is to be by numbers, highly 
trained professional troops are worth more, man for man, than 
half-trained conscripts; whereas if the limitation is to be by 
cost, professional armies cost more, man for man, than the 
conscripts. Moreover, countries ai'e very reluctant to pledge 
themselves to go to war in defence of a victim of “aggression,” 
especially as it is almost impossible to determine which of 
two belligerents is really the aggressor. 

Nevertheless, some progress has been made, chiefly through 
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ilie growing iiabit of international co-operation in such matters 
as health precautions, crime, and conditions of labour; the 
League has entrusted certain Powers with “mandates” to look 
after territories as yet unfit for self-government, subject to its 
own suiDervision ; and decisions of the Court of International 
Justice at the Hague upon questions of international law 
have so far been respected by disputants. 

§ 344. Tiip;: Prorlem of W.ar Debts axd Ebp.-vrations. — One 
great obstacle to good feeling and prosperity has been the 
question of war debts and reparations, klost of the allied 
countries were forced to borrow from tlie United States during 
the war; and Britain did so not only for lier own use, but 
for her Allies. The repayment of such loans is almost im- 
possible; for what was borrowed was not monej^ but goods to 
wage the war with; and no country is willing to receive rej)ay- 
ment in the form of products which would interfere with 
its own industries. Britain has long since wiped out most of 
the debts due to her, but has found it difficult to come to a 
satisfactory arrangement with her American creditors. 

A similar difficulty has arisen about the j^ayment of “re- 
parations” by Germany. The most fantastic ideas were enter- 
tained at first about Germany’s capacity to pay the whole, 
cost of the war, despite the fact that she had been more ex- 
hausted b}' it even than the victor Powers. In 1923 France 
tried to put pressure on the German Government by a military 
occupation of the Ruhr coalfields; but this failed of its im- 
mediate purpose and had disastrous effects on the economic 
welfare not only of Germany, but of the world in general. As 
the ex-Allies declared that the repayment of their loans to 
America was dependent on Germany’s payment of reparations, 
the United States sent over a Commission headed by Colonel 
Dawes to inquire into the actual facts as to Germany’s ability 
to pay. The Daivcs Scheme (1924) provided for a much 
reduced rate of payments; but even this proved far beyond 
the country’s resources. ‘ Five years later it was revised by 
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another Commission, but this Young Flan (1929) liad in turn 
to be susi^encled by President Hoover in 1931. 

§ 345. The Break-Dowk of the League. — When in Febru- 
ary 1932 the long-^uvaited Disarmament Conference met at 
Geneva, after a “Preparatory Commission’’ bad laboured for 
nearly a decade to clear the way, there were already ominous 
signs that it was not likely to effect anything. For Japan, 
still in quest of new territory for exploitation, bad Ijeen during 
the past twelve months faking control by main force in Man- 
churia despite the protests of tlie Chinese. All sorts of 
proposals were put forv'ard at (he Conference, from total and 
immediate disarmament, proposed by Soviet Russia, to the 
establishment of an iiiternational “police force’’ under the 
control of the League, suggested by France. But there were 
fatal obstacles to them all, and the Powers fell back on “re- 
gional pacts’’ — between Germany and Poland, between the 
Balkan states, and between France and Russia. Moreover the 
Germans had long bitterly resented the position of inferiority 
in which they had been placed by the Treaty of^ Versailles. This 
spirit was the mainspring of the rise of the National Socialist 
Party under Adolf Hitler, which seized power in 1933 while 
the Disarmament Conference was actually sitting. The Republic 
was overthrown, and the “Third Reich’’ began by persecuting 
Jews and Communists, and by suppressing all organisations 
which might resist its dictatorial power — trade unions, political 
parties, and religious bodies. The new Government announced 
its intention of re-arming, and when the other Powers objected, 
Germany withdrew from the League of Nations altogether. 

Much the same thing happened Avith Japan. The League 
sent the “Lytton Commission’’ to enquire into her dispute with 
China, and when this Commission reported Japan to be in the 
wrong, she resigned from the League, which had to look on 
helplessly while she. set up a vassal-state of “Manehukuo. ’’ 

§ 346. The Economic Crises. — The most disastrous trade 
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slump ill history overlook the world in 1930, causing unemploy- 
ment everywhere on a ruinous scale. There were two main 
causes of this. Firstly, the Great \Yar had been fought mainly 
on credit, and the fearful expenditure of wealth that it involved 
(Britain spent about £7,000,000 a day on it- in 1917-1918) has 
to be made up sooner or later. Secoudl}^ man has developed 
methods of production far bej’ond his capacity to exchange 
the goods thus produced; and this has been accentuated by 
the economic nationalism which has made every country franti- 
c*all,y eager to prevent other countries from competing with 
its own produce. 

Tlic Second Labour Government (1929-1931) was in office 
when this “economic blizzard’’ struck tlie countr 3 ^ There 
was some dauger that the Government would be unable to 
meet its financial obligations. The Prime Minister (Mr, 
Barasay MacDonald) and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Philip Snov'den) proposed to meet the crisis by drastic 
reductions in expenditure as well as substantial increases in 
taxation; but some of their colleagues resigned rather than 
support a “cut” in unemployment benefit. Their places were 
filled by Conservatives and Liberals, who thus combined under 
a Labour Premier to form a Naiional Government. The policy 
of Free Trade was abandoned in favour of duties and other 
restrictions on foreign imports, with a view to keeping the 
liome market for British manufacturers; and taxation, already 
liigber than in any other country in the world, was made 
hic;hcr still. Within a vear the dangerous corner had been 
safely turned, and the country had been placed once more 
safely on the slow and difficult road to renewed prosperity. 


§ 347, Social axd Ecoxoaiic Effects of tub War ox 
Britaix. — ^The War hastened many changes in the national life 
that were already under way when it began, Victorian pros- 
perity had been based on the export of mass-produced textiles 
and coal and iron. We have seen that .other countries bad long 
been overtaking Britain in these matters (§ 320). They took 
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increasingly drastic steps to prevent her from competing with 
their own nascent industries, and the strain of war made this 
economic nationalism into a ruling passion. Coal-mining was 
especially hard-hit by the development of fuel-oil and lu'dro- 
electric power. Tlie result was that the nation was driven to 
abandon the economic “offensive” involved in the Free Trade 
policy (for a country that will not import cannot export), and 
fall back on the defensive tactics of keeping the “enemy” out 
of her own markets. 

But the process has involved widespread unemployment in 
the old exporting industries. Fortunately the Industrial In- 
surance scheme, which had been developed before the War 
(§ 328), provided machinery for keeping the displaced labour 
from starvation; but an undue strain was put upon its funds. 
As originally designed, contributions balanced expenditure; but 
when, after the War, the percentage of unemployment rose 
from 6 to lo per cent., the money to be distributed bad to be 
borrowed in ever-increasing amounts from the Treasury. In 
common parlance Unemployment Relief is known as “Tire 
Dole,” but it is not fair to these victims of a new Industrial 
Revolution lo use such an opprobrious expression. Neverthe- 
less, there is grave danger that many of the unemployed will 
gradually become unemployable, through losing the habits and 
aptitudes of industry. 

Of course, the country might recover some of her lost 
export trade if she could produce goods more cheaplj^; but 
this would probably involve reducing wages, and the nation as 
a whole is not prepared for such a step. The Trade Unions 
are still very powerful, and they feel that it would be a betrayal 
of trust to permit any recession from the improved standards 
of living which have been gained by such long and bitter 
struggles. Moreover, the War threw all classes together in a 
brotherhood of endurance and sacrifice, and employers have 
too much sympathy for their employees to make any deter- 
mined effort in this direction. On the whole it would seem 
that Britain prefers to be taxed to .support a million and a 
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half of unemployed rather than reduce the national standard 
of living. 

There is another aspect of the matter. The lavish exi^endi- 
ture of public money during the War enabled far more people 
to indulge in pleasure than ever before, and • this has been 
maintained since. It would have staggered our grandfathers 
to learn that everj^ inhabitant of Britain attends an entertain- 
ment of some sort on the average five days out of fourteen. 
Moreover, motor-travel and the wireless have, in their differ- 
ent waj'^s, brought amusement and fresh ideas within the reach 
of all but the most abjec^'- poverty-stricken. 

One outcome of all this is that the balance of population 
has begun to swing back again towards the south. Industrial 
life no longer centres round the “heavj’^ industries” — coal, 
iron, ship-building — or the mills of Lancashire and Yorkshire; 
the industries that are flourishing to-day do not require the 
proximity of coalfields, and they find lower rents, pleasanter 
surroundings, cheaper xDower, and abundant road-transport in 
the neighbourhood of London — still incomparably the greatest 
distributing centre in the world. 

Thus, although Britain is going through the difficult times 
which accompany every economic transition, the outlook is by 
no means depressing, if our younger generation will adapt 
themselves to the changed conditions. The nation has shown 
that its heart is as sound as ever. The resolute way in which 
it faced its financial crisis in 1931 won the admiration of the 
world. : 


CHAPTEE LXXIX 

OUR OWN TIMES 
1936-1939 

§ 348. A Dyxastic Ceisis. — ^The close of 1936 saw one of 
the most remarkable incidents in the thousand-years-history 
of the British monarchy. At the jubilee of George V in the 
summer of 1935 the nation had shown the w-armth of its 
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regard for a King who personified “the ordinary fellow" (to 
use his own expression), and there was general grief through- 
out the English-speaking world when, in the following -January, 
he died. The new King, Edward VIII, had enjoyed a wider 
experience of men and affairs than can usually be gained by 
kings, and there were high hopes of new and valuable deve- 
lopments in constitutional monarchy. 

But it was not to be. During the autumn there were rumours 
about his connection with an American lady named Simpson 
who had divorced two husbands. Mr. Baldwin (who had 
become Prime Minister on the retirement of Ramsay klac- 
Donald in 1935) privately warned the King that marriage to 
her would lead to “serious consequences." Thereupon the 
King asked if it would he possible for the lady to be his wife 
without being Queen. To this Mr. Baldwin replied (after 
consulting his colleagues and the leaders of the Opposition) 
that a special Act of Parliament would be required — and that 
neither the Government nor the Opposition were in favour of 
such a course. 

When the facts became, known, there followed several days 
of acute tension. Some argued that in these democratic days 
a King ought to he able to marry whom he likes, but it soon 
became evident that the marriage would lead to a crisis in the 
body politic — ^probably to the break-up of the Empire, since 
none of the Dominion governments would accept Mrs. Simpson 
as Queen of Britain. Thus the King was called upon to 
renounce his private happiness at the call of duty, and he 
found himself unable to respond. On 10th December he 
signed a solemn instrument of abdication, and in a broadcast 
declared that he could not undertake the burden of kingship 
without the support of the woman he loved. His brother, the 
Duke of York, now became King George VI. 

§ 349. The Seaeoh for Appeasement. — After the corona- 
tion of the new sovereign, kir. Baldwin retired to the House 
of Lords .with an Earldom. He was succeeded b}^ Mr. Neville 
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Chamberlain, the youngest son of the Victorian statesman. 
The new Prime Minister took as his first aim to bring about 
an “appeasement” between the Powers of Euroj)e. There 
was certainly need for it, if our civilisation was to he saved 
from the utter ruin which would result from another great wai‘. 
For the statesmen of the vietoi-ious Powers, and the peoples 
tlie^' represented, had made grievous errors, both in the terms 
of the Treaty of Versailles and in the method of carrying those 
terms into effect; and for those errors a gi-ievous price had 
now to he paid, in the crushing burden of armaments, and 
in deadly hatreds, fears, and anxieties. All the nationalist 
passions which had led to the last great war were again at 
work, stirring up mankind to erueltj^, wickedness, and foll 3 \ 

The first symptom was the continuous decline in the League 
of Nations. Italy followed the example of Germany and 
Japan in withdrawing from it, when it tried to prevent her 
conquest of Abyssinia. The Assembly could not overlook 
this attack by one of its members upon another, but an attempt 
to stop the aggression by putting into force the “sanctions” 
clause of the Covenant was a dismal failure. Forcibly to 
prevent Italy from imiDorting munitions of war, such as oil, 
would almost certainly’- have led to war, and neither Britain 
nor France were willing to go so far as that. The unfortunate 
results were that all mankind saw that the League was quite 
powerless; and that Italy had a grudge against the Powers 
which had tried to enforce the “sanctions.” 

In the spring of 1936 came another rebuff to “collective 
security.” Without warning, German troops entered the 
Ehineland which had been “demilitarized” by the Treaty of 
Versailles. In France and Poland it was felt that this naethod 
of “revising” treaties ought to be stopped; but nothing could 
be done without the support of Britain, and in Britain there 
was a general feeling that the Germans had a right to do 
what they liked with their own territoiy. It followed logically 
that they could also do what they liked with their own property. 
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aud Herr Hitler set about- increasing his army and an air force 
to overwhelming strength. 

There was worse to follow. In the summer of that year 
there was a military rebellion against the Spanish Eepublic, 
the details of which had been arranged in advance with the 
Fascist Government of Italy; and a few months later Ger- 
many and Italy joined in an “anti-Comintern Pact” to resist 
the advance of “Bolshevism” wherever it might appear out- 
side Eussia. Buroijean civilisation was henceforth to revolve 
on a “Eome-Berlin axis.” There were several critical moments 
when, ill supjiorting the rebels in Spain, Italian aeroplanes 
and_ submarines attacked British shipping, despite promises 
of non-intervention. Early in 1938 Mr. Anthonj’^ Eden resigned 
his post as Foreign Secretary because he did not believe in 
accepting any more Italian jiromises without some guarantee 
that they would be kept. 

Then the militarist and imperialist party in Japan, which by 
this time had gained complete control of the Government, 
launched an attack on China. Vast quantities of British pro- 
perty were destroj-ed there, when open towns were destroyed 
by aerial bombardment, in defiance of all the laws of civilised 
warfare. But, at a time when war seemed imminent in 
Euroiie, it was impossible for our Government to do more 
than protest. 

There was constant trouble in Palestine, too. . Britain had 
accepted from the League of Nations a “mandate” to admi- 
nister that country; but the task had been rendered almost 
impossible by the fact that during the War the country had 
been promised both to Ai'abs and to the Jews. Various solu- 
tions were - suggested, including partition. But even when 
representatives of both parties were brought to a conference 
in London, it was impossible to get them to agi-ee; and the 
Government had to impose a solution of its own which gave 
satisfaction to nobody. 

Almost the only bright spot on the horizon during 1937 was 
the ending of the dispute with Ireland. In June of that year 
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ilie Dail adoi^lecl !i new constitution. The countiy, hencefor- 
ward to l)e called “Eire,” became practically indej)endent of 
Great Britain, though in a kind of perpetual alliance with her. 
A trade agreement was made, and the military stations on the 
coast which had liitherto been garrisoned by British troops 
were liandcd over on the understanding that Eire would never 
allow them to be used by an enemy of Britain. 


§ 350. The September Crisis. — German rearmament had 
now gone so far that ITorr Hitler was able to use the threat 
of war as a regular instrument of policy. To be sure, there 
was one demand which his army coidd not fulfil for him — the 
recovery of the African colonies which had been taken from 
Germany .at the Treaty of Versailles. Alany people in this 
country felt that there was some justice in the claim; but 
the German’s treatment of Jews did not suggest that millions 
more “non- Aryans” could safely be entrusted to them. And 
a reconquest by force was impossible so long as the British 
navy had command of the sea. 

In Central Europe, however, the German Government 
seemed to be able to do pretty much as it liked. Declaring 
that the Austrian Eepublic was ill-treating i^eople who wanted 
Austria to join the Eeich, German troops were suddenly 
marched in and the country annexed. Herr Hitler’s greatest 
asset was the fear of war. In China and in Spain whole towns 
had been destroyed and thousands of non-combatants had 
been killed and maimed by aerial bombardment; yet what was 
happening in those countries was a mere trifle comj^ared with 
the havoc that would be wrought in the first few days of a 
general European conflict. Britain realised how backward she 
was, both in defence and in means of counter-attack. Ee- 
armament was accelerated — ^but not fast enough to save one 
more European democracy from destruction, in that same 
eventful year (1938). 

The Sudeten- German citizens of Czecho- Slovakia ajjpealed 
for support to Germany, complaining that the Czechs would 
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not give Ihcni a fair sliare of Govevmjient oOiees, and so on. 
ITerr Hitler domanclod better treatment for them, then sedf- 
government for them, and tlien llieir cession to Germany, ail 
■\vitliiu a few weeks. The danger was that France was hound 
hy treatj’ to su 2 '>port Czeclio-Slovakia if attacked, and if 
France was involved in a great war, firitain could hardly keep 
out of it. Just when catastrophe seemed inevitahle, a con- 
ference was held, at the instance of the British Government. 
At IMunich the represent .-itives of Germany, Italy, k’ ranee, and 
]5ritain agreed that Czecho-Slovakia should he I’ompi'Iled to 
cede the Sudefenland to Germany within a few days. On his 
return, I\rr. Chamherlain was acclaimed as the saviour of 
peace, hut there was a general feeling that the evil day had 
only been posljioncd, and preparations were pushed on more 
feverishly than ever. Dislike of German methods was intensi- 
fied when, a month or two later, a fresh jtersecution of the 
Jews began in Germany. The problem of German refugees, 
forbidden to take out of the country even the little properly 
that remained to them, became more and more difficult. 

§ 351. Appk.\skmext ix DiFFicrnTiEs. — Mr. Chamberlain 
jtaid a visit to Borne early in 1939, hoiking to restore the 
friendly relations which had existed for a hundred years 
between Britain and Italy until the unfortunate quari'el about 
Ahj'ssinia. The prospects seemed the more favourable because 
the Spanish civil war was now drawing to an end with tho 
falling of Barcelona into the hands of the insurgents. 

But Europe soon had another shock which threatened to 
end “appeasement” altogether. At the time of the IMunich 
agreement in September 1938 Herr Hitler had declared that 
he wanted no Czechs in the Reich — his aim was to include 
all Germans, but no jreople of other races. But six months 
later he invaded what was left of the Czecho-Slovak republic, 
and took it under the “protection” of the Reich. The Czechs 
were disarmed; their mines, factories, and workshops, and all 
their apparatus of war, were taken over by Germany, A cry 
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of indignation weni up all over the civilised world. Nations 
iliat loved their libertj^ began to seek some sort of “col- 
lective security’’ more effective than the League of Nations. 
The British Government was forced to recognise that nothing 
but a display of superior force would induce Germany to 
allow her neighbours to possess their souls in peace. The 
nation showed that it was ready as ever to face stem issues — 
all that was needed was a clear call from the Government. No 
one any longer thought of isolation from the affairs of Europe. 
A close alliance was made with Poland, negotiations were 
o})cned for something of Ihe same sort with Bussia and Turkey, 
liiunania and Gi’eece were promised full support if they were 
attacked. Becruiting for the Services went on faster than ever 
before in peace-time; but it was felt that nothing less than 
compulsory military training for all would ensure that Britain 
would be able to do her part in defending smaller Powers from 
aggression. And the nation gladh* agreed even to this sacrifice 
of its old traditions for the sake of that still older- and more 
honourable tradition. . 

The mingling of all classes in ranks of the militia will have 
a far-reaching effect on the social life of our nation. This and 
the effects on the national physique of six months sjient in 
training exercises in the open air will doubtless be seen long 
after the international crisis is happily over. 



NOTES ON THE EPILOGUE (1914-1934) 

No. 241.— BRITAIN'S PART IN THE GREAT WAR. 

In Eoiiope : 

, (a) Formed the left wing of the Western Front, jinrticnlarly tor 
the defence of the Channel ports. Took over more and more of the 
line from the French ns the new armies were trained. 

(b) Established a force in conjunction with the French at Snlonica. 

(c) Made a landing in conjunction with the French on the Gallipoli 
Peninsula n-itli a view to an advance on Constantinople. (Failed.) 

(d) Sent a contingent in conjunction with the French to stiffen 
Italians after tlieir defeat at Caporetto. 

In Asia : 

(a) An advance on Bagdad np the Tigris (checked at Kut-al-Amara) 
(li) Palestine overrun. 

In Africa : 

The German colonies overrun hy forces mostly di’awn from South 
Africa. 

On the Sea : 

(fl) The only German squadron at sea at the outbreak of war was 
destroyed near the Falkland Isles (§ 332). All other individual coni- 
pierce raiders were also destroyed. 

(b) The naval blockade resulted in slow starvation for the German 
population, and was the main cause of their collapse. 

The German High Seas Fleet did not venture out of port after the 
Battle of Jutland (May 1916), though that engagement was claimed 
as a German victory. 

(c) The American army was convoyed across the Atlantic in safety, 
despite enemy submarines. 

No. 242.— PRESIDENT WILSON’S “FOURTEEN POINTS.” 

Wilson’s statement of war aims (made in January 1918) was 
accepted by both sides as the basis for peace when the armistice was 
signed in November 1918. The following is a brief summary : 

I. No more secret diplomacy. 

But the actual discussion of the peace terms went on behind closed 
doors. 
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IT. Freedom of the seas. 

This M’as intended to clieck the British practice of seizing neutral 
cargoes that might be useful to an enemy — a very old bone of con- 
tention (§§ 251, 204). It u’as dropped out of the treaties; but tlie 
United Slates took care to prevent interference for the futm'e by build- 
ing a navy as strong as the British. 

HI. Tlie removal of economic barriers. 

Tiiose barriers are more numerous and higher than ever. 

IV. All armaments to be reduced to a minimum. 

They are greater than ever, except those of Great Britain. 

V. An impartial adjustment of colonial claims, the interests of the 
populations having equal -weight with the claims of the Governments 
whose title is to he determined. 

Practically all tlie German colonics came under British rule. 

VI. Unhampered opportunity of development for Russia, under 
institutions of her own choosing, with cordial assistance from other 
nations. 

The Allies made war on Soviet Russia, and afterwards ham2tered it 
by economic boycott. ' 

VII. Belgium to he evacuated and restored. 

VIIT. Alsace-Lorraine to he restored to France, and all French 
territory evacuated and restored. 

Tho restoration was afterwards held to include the making good of 
all the damage done in the war — that is to say, the whole cost of it, 
including pensions to wounded and widows. 

IX. Italian frontiers to he readjusted. 

The rival claims of Italy and Yugo-Slavia to the eastern coast of 
the Adriatic led to mucli bitterness. 

X. Subject peojiles of Austro-Hungary to gain an independent, 
existence. 

This resulted in tho creation of Czecho-Slovakia and Yugo-Slavia. 

XI. Balkan frontiers to he readjusted on “historical lines.’’ 

XII. The non-Turkish jrortions of the Ottoman Emjiire to be afford- 
ed opjiortunities of autonomous develojiment. 

XIII. “An independent Polish state should he ei'ected which should 
include the teri-itories inhabited by indisputably Polish poi^ulations, 
and should he afforded secure access to the sea. ...” 

The Germans complain that the “corridor” which give.s Poland 
access to the sea splits up Germany 'and robs them of territories in- 
disputably German in population. 

XIV. “A general association of nations must be formed under 
specific covenants for the puiqrose of affording mutual- guarantees of 
political independence. ...” 
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No. 243— TPIE COVENANT OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

This forms the first part of the Treaty of Versailles, and of the 
treaties with each of the other enemy Powers. It begins as follows ; 

The High Contracting Parties in order to i)romote international 
co-operation and to achieve international peace and security by the 
acceptance of obligations not to re.sort to war and by the pre-scription 
of open, just, and honourable relations between nations. 

Agree to this Covenant of the League of Nations. 

Then follow regulations concerning admission, withdrawal, and the 
constitution of the League. It was to have a Council and Assembly 
and a Secretariat. France, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, and the 
United States were always to have seats on the Council. Four more 
members of the League were to be elected to the Council by the 
Assembly from time to time. Except ivhere otherwise pi'ovided, 
decisions in either Council or Assembly must be unanimous. The 
seat of the League was to be at Geneva. The Council was to formu- 
late plans for the reduction of armaments, to be revised every 
ten years. 

Then follow the all-important clauses about disputes likely to lead 
to u-ar. 

X. The Members of the League undertake to respect and preserve 
the territorial integrity aud existing political independence of all Mem- 
bers of the League. 

XII. The Members of the League agree that if there should arise 
between them any dispute likely to lead to a rupture, they will submit 
the matter either to arbitration or to inquiry by the Council, and they 
agree in no case to resort to war until three months after the award by 
the arbitrators on the report of the Council. 

XVI. Should any Member of the League resort to war in disregard 
of the Covenant, it shall ipso facto be deemed to have committed an act 
of war against all the other Members of the League, which hereby 
undertake to subject it to the severance of all trade or financial rela- 
tions. ... It shall be the duty of the Council in such case to recom- 
mend to the several Governments concerned what effective military, 
naval, or air force the Members of the League shall severally contri- 
bute to the armed forces to be raised to protect the covenants of the 
League. 

The obligation to interfere in the affairs of Europe proved highly 
offensive to the American people, which has always had a horror of 
“entangling alliances"; and still more offensive to them was the pos- 
sibility that under these clauses European Powers might interfere in 
the affair's of the American reiniblics in spite of the Monroe Doctrine 
(§ 273). By rejecting the Covenant, Congress rejected the whole 
Treaty, and had to make a separate peace with Germany some years 
later. 

XX. To those colonies and territories which as a consequence of the 
late, war have ceased to be under the sovereignty of the states which 
formerly governed them and which are inhabited by' peoples not yet 
able to stand by themselves under the strenuous conditions of the 
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modern world, there should be applied the principle that the well-being 
and development of such peoples form a sacred trust of civilisation and 
that securities for the performance of this trust should be embodied in 
the Covenant. 

Under this article France undertook the “mandate” to look after 
Syria, Britain those for Palestine and Iraq. (The last-named has 
since received independent status.) 

Article XXIII is the great humanitarian and economic clause. 
Memhei-s of the League are to secure fair conditions of labour, and to 
assist in the international control of disease. The League is to super- 
vise the trade in arms and in noxious drugs. 

No. 244.— PRINCIPAL TERRITORIAL ARRANGEMENTS IN 
THE TREATIES. 

I.e. the Treaty of Versailles wdth Germany (June 1919), the Treaty 
of St. Germain with Austria (September 1919), the Treaty of Neuilly 
(November 1919) with Bulgaria, the Treaty of Trianon with Hungary 
(June 1920), and the Treaty of Laatsanne with Turkey (July 192.S) 
which replaced the Treaty of Sevres (August 1920). 

Alsace-Lorraine ceded by Germany to France. 

The.se lands have been a bone of contention between the two coun- 
tries for centuries. 

The Republic op Poland created out of Russian, Prussian, and 
Austrian territories. 

Poland had once been a great state, but had been partitioned by 
neighbouring Powers *1h the eighteenth century. 

The Republic of Czecho-Slovakia created out of Austro-Hungarian 
territories. 

Bohemia had also been an independent kingdom, until absorbed by 
the Hapshurgs in the seventeenth century. 

The Kingdom op Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, generally known 
as Yugo-Slavia, consists of Serbia, Montenegro, and the Austro- 
Hungarian provinces inhabited mainly by Southern Slavs. 

Hungary became an independent republic. 

Rumania was'enlarged by the cession from Hungary of Transylvania, 
which is inhabited mainly by Rumanians. 

The B.ALTIC Republics (Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Finland) 
became independent. 

They had been conquered by Russia from Sweden, hut had retained 
a sense of separate nationality. 


No. 245.— ATTEMPTS TO STRENGTHEN IMACHINERY FOR 
PREVENTING WAR. 

That provided by the League Covenant was too indefinite to give 
security. 
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I. The Court of International Arbitration at the Hague, consi 
of experts iu international la-\v drawn from different nations. 

■■ So far its decisions (siinplj- on questions of late) have been ii 
sally respected; and it has performed a very valuable function in 
wa}’; but reference to it is voluntary and optional. 

II. Draft Trcaiii of I^Iuinal Guarantee (1923) — all signatorie. 
refrain from aggressive war and to come to the aid of any of 
number whieli might be the victim of aggression. 

But what is “aggression”? All belligerents always claim that 
arc the victims of aggression; Germany claimed that she inv 
Belgium in 1914 “in self-defence.” Britain refused to commit hei 
to make war on such vague condiiions. The Treaty was rejected 
(ho Labour Government of 1924, and therefore fell through. 

III. Geneva Protocol (1924) — an attempt to provide a unive 
and uniform system of arbitration which all members of the Lea 
will accept. 

It came to nothing, because Great Britain once more refused to b 
herself in advance. This time it was a Conservative Government 
power (1925). 


IV. Trcaiidi of Locarno (1925) — whereby Germany and her nei 
hours pledged themselves to refer any difference about frontiers 
arbitration. 

Britain and Italy guaranteed the Western frontier — i.c. they und 
took to take military action against either Erance or Germany 
enforce the Treaty. This was a grave responsibility, especially whi 
France was armed and Germany unarmed; but it seemed the be 
means of improving Franco-German relati'^'; and it led to Genua 
becoming a member of the League of Nations. 

V. The Kellor/g Pact (1929) — a mutual declaration brought forwar 
by the United States by which all leading states (including Russia an 
U.R.A.) undertook never to use war as a means of gaining their end. 
but to settle all differences by arbitration. 


But it soon became clear that nations only signed with large “reser 
vations” — they would not arbitrate upon matters affecting “nationa 
honour,” for instance; and the United Stales would not- let the Pac 
affect the “Monroe Doctrine.” (As a matter of fact, at the very tim 
when the Pact was being signed, American forces were being employed 
against Nicaragua, a member of the League: and this was about the 
time that the United States began a great scheme of naval expansion 
which did not suggest that they really trusted to their .Pact.) 


249.— THE BRITISH COiVlMONWEAl/m OF NATIONS 
SINCE THE WAR. 


“Domixion Status” has come to imply Complete Political 
Indepen’dence; but thebe is a Growing Tendency towards Economic 
Unity. 

1919. — The Dominions became independent members of the League 
of Nations, and in 1927 Canada was elected to a seat on the Council. 
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1921. — Imperial Conference (under Lloyd George) decided (a) that 
(here should be no sort of federal constitution — Conferences to he 
lield, as before, from time to time; and (b) discussed the question 
of naval power in the Pacific (tvhich mainly concerned Australia, 
Canada, Japan and the United States). 

As an outcome of this the Anglo-Ja pa ne.se Nava! Treaty of 1902 was 
not renewed in 1922; and the Washington Naval Conference (1922) 
agreed that Britain, America and Japan should have “capital ships" 
in the proportion of 5:5:3. 

1922. — Chanaq Incident . — Lloyd George invited support from Domi- 
nions in preventing the Turks from driving the Greeks out of Asia 
Minor (§ 310), but South Africa and Canada demurred. 

They thereby indicated that they were not going to be “jockeyed" 
into war without previous consultation. 

1923. — Halibut FiahcTics Treaty settled disputes between United 
States and Canada, all negotiations being carried on by Canadian and 
American Governments, and Canada refused to allow the British 
ambassador at Wasbington even to countersign the Treaty. 

When the Locarno Treaty was signed (1925, N2-15) a special clause 
made it clear tliat the Dominions were not involved in Britaiiv's 
guarantee. 

Since 1924 some of the Dominions have kept representatives at 
foreign capitals : c.g. the Irish Free State has its own minister at 
Washington and Paris, while Canada has a minister at Washington, 
Paris and Tokyo. 

1926 . — Imperial under Baldwin discussed “Dominion 

Status” — the question^HWing become urgent, because the South 
African Government, under General Hertzog, was very anxious to 
affirm independent nationhood. Committee appointed under Lord 
Balfour. Report of this committee embodied in the Statute of Tf’e.sf- 
minster (1931), which affirmed complete equality of status. 

“The Dominions are autonomous communities within the British 
Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate to one another in any 
respect of their domestic or external aflairs, though united by common 
allegiance to the Grown, and freely associated as members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations.” 

The Govei'nor-General to fulfil the same functions as the King — 
and not to bo nominated by the British Government. 

B.g. The King appointed in 1930 an Australian (Sir Isaac Isaacs) 
as Governor-General of Australia, on the advice of the Australian 
Government. This example was followed by Ireland. 

The British Government and Parliament cannot veto any Dominion 
legislation. 

1926 . — Dominions Office wa.s established, separate from the Colo- 
nial Office. 

The latter still has charge of the Crown Colonies, but the former is 
little more than a negotiating department, like the Foreign Office. 
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1931. — Imperial Conference (under MacDonald) followed the great 
American “slump” which precipitated the world-wide economic crisis. 
Conference tried to relieve the situation for the Dominions by stimu- 
lating inter-Empire trade. 

Canada particularly wanted Britain to take her surplus wheat. 

But the British Labour Government was wedded to Free Trade 
(especially P. Snowden, the Chancellor of the Exchequer), and this 
prevented preferential duties in favour of Dominions. 

1932. — Imperial Economic Conference at Ottawa (under R. B. 
Bennett, Canadian P.M.). By this time National Government had 
been formed in Britain (§ 344), and British delegates (headed by 
Baldwin) had a freer hand in ai'ranging preferences, etc. Dominions 
very keen to protect their industries from British competition, but 
80711 c progress was made towards inter-imperial co-operation and 
exchange. 

A .dispute with Ireland over pa 3 'raent of interest said to be due from 
Irishmen has led to an unfortunate set-back to this line of policy. 
Eacli country has put special duties on the other countiy’s goods. 
Injurious to Britain — ruinous to Ireland. But E. de S'alera, the 
Republican Irisli Premier, hopes to make Ireland a self-contained 
economic unit, independent of foreign trade. 

No. 247.— LEGISLATION IN THE POST-WAR PERIOD. 

1918. — Reform Act giving votes to all men over twenty-one, and 
all women over thirty. 

Raised electorate to thirteen million^^Hf nine million women. 
Women were made eligible for Parliam^^F First woman-member: 
Lady Astor (1919). 

1926. — Electricity (Supply) Act set up Electricity Board to organ- 
ise supply of power, by the grid system, all over the country. 

Like so many post- War British organisati.ons, the Board is financed 
by private enterprise, but controlled in the public interest by the 
Government. 

1927. — Trade Disputes Act — see § 342. 

Prayer Book Eeausion. — Convocation had for some j'ears been 
engaged in making option changes in public worship in accordance 
with “High Church” views (N216). In 1927 the Prayer Book, con- 
taining the optional alternatives, was rejected by Parliament — appa- 
rently as strongly “Protestant” as in the days of the Civil War. In 
1928 a modified version suffered the same fate. 

1928. — Equal Franchise Act gave the vote to women on exactly 
the same terms as men. 

Completed British democracy — ^it can go no further. The measure 
was ridiculed by a section of the Press as “The Flapper Vote.” It 
made the electorate up to fifteen million women, thirteen million men. 

1931. — Statute of Westminster — see N246. 



GEEAT BEITAIN IN WORLD AFFAIRS 
(1789-1936) 


The hcginnmg of the period teas marked by the French Revo- 
hdion, a grea\ European war, and an attempt to find some 
sort of intcniational syston. hi the last generation we have 
had the World War, the Bolshevik Revolution, and the foun- 
dation of the League of Nations. This resemblance is not' all 
on the surface. 

The French Revolution tvas the beginning of a period of 
great change in Europe and the tvorld. The Europe of absolute 
kings and a titled aristocracy, of uneducated, superstitious 
peasant masses, of small toivns and little workshops, has 
largely passed. With it have gone many of the ideas, the 
laivs, the social habits, and the types of art that 'lecrc con- 
genial to such an age. TFc have instead an age of machinery 
driven bj/'-^^tnaer, of faetones and large towns, of fast and 
capacious'’'Ciwitsport — an age in which ownership of capital has 
taken th ^place_ o f oioncrship of land as the source of power. 

The struggle bf.tlwse who were interested in this new age — 
a rising middle-class — td^upplant those ivho enjoyed the privi- 
leges of the old order p’^^inn^^ ivith the French Revolution, 
ivent on through mosf^oJ~tJie~ nineteenth century. Crowned 
heads and an aristocracy of birth had to give way to parlia- 
ments and an aristocracy of roealth. There was some lull 
after 1870; but the revolutions which took place at the end. 
of the Great War ivere needed to complete the process. 1919 
may be regarded as the end of the epoch of which the French- 
Revolution marked the opening. 

But it may be that signs of a neiu change were already 
appearing. A civilisation which moved through crisis after 
crisis to the disaster of the Great War can scarcely be regarded 
as being in fidl health. The turn which the Russian Revolutiotv 
took in November 1917 was a challenge to the ea:isting order 
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of things. It teas based on ideas which were beginning to 
■appeal to large numbers and tvhich excited- alarm among those 
in axdhoritg before the Great War. Since the Great War 
more people have become interested in these ideas, while the 
fear of them in- some quaxiers has prodxiced- drastic action. 
Soxne of the things most characteristic of the rising' tide of the 
nineteenth cehturij, sxteh as the increasmg economic inter- 
dependence of the ivorld and coxx-fidence in parlmmexx-tarxj 
systems, sccnx to be suffering a reverse. Are ive at the begin- 
ning of a new period of transitioxi- like that ivhich' the Frexxch 
Revohxtioxx- opened? Or are the foxxxidations laid in the nixxc- 
teenth century still able to weather our stoxmy tinxes? 

CHAPTER LXXX 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, NAPOLEON, 

AND EUROPE 

§ 852. The European Importance of the French Revolution 
— the Rise of a New Order. — On 8th Januaiy 1790 Arthur 
Young, an Englisli enthusiast for improved methods of agri- 
culture, who was travelling in France, noted in his diary: 
“Certainly the eyes of all sovereigns and of all the great nobi- 
lity of Europe are on the French Revolution; they look with 
amazement, even terror, upon a situation which may possibly, 
be hereafter their own case.” Brissot, one of the revolutionaiy 
leaders, put the matter even more bluntly. Addressing the 
Legislative Assembly, to vdiich the revolution had given prac- 
tically all the supreme power which the King had formerlj'^ had, 
he said: “There can be no sincere treaty between tyranny and 
liberty. Your constitution is an anathema to despotic thrones. 
All kings must hate it, for it tries and sentences them.” 

Such statements make it pretty clear that there was likely 
to be conflict between revolutionary France and the despotically 
governed states of Euroj^e, such as Prussia and Austria. They 
also help us to understand that the conflict, when it did come, 
was not the kind of struggle between different countries that 
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we often have to deal with. It was hot a struggle for territory 
such as the War of Austrian Succession, or for commercial ad- 
vantages, such as the struggles between France and Great 
Britain during the eighteenth century. The struggle was nol. 
merely between French on one side, and Prussians and Aus- 
trians on the other. It was more truly a struggle between those 
who believed in one form of society and political system and 
those who believed in another. This is made clear by the fact 
that a number of Frenchmen — nobles who were wedded to the 
old order — fought among the invaders of France. We saw the 
same thing happen — only the other way round — when non- 
Spanish volunteers went in 1936 to fight in Spain on the side 
of the constitutional government against those who were try- 
ing to resist some of the changes that government was likely 
to make. 

It is important to remember, then, that international affairs, 
involving questions of peace and war, can sometimes be under- 
stood only by studying social questions — the relations of men 
and groups— inside states. We too often forget that the people 
of the world are not only divided up into countries under 
distinct governments — which is the meaning of the term 
“states”— but that they are also divided into classes enjoying 
different privileges (§ 255). These class divisions sometimes 
run on similar lines through different states, if their economic 
development is about the same. 

When there arises a movement which seems to threaten the 
whole position of a privileged class in one state, it tends to 
cause alarm among similar classes in other states. Even if the 
revolutionaries make no special effort to spread their gospel 
abroad, there is a fear that their example may be followed by 
people in other countries who have the same kind of grievances 
against the established order of things. The privileged classes 
as ' a ' whole may then think it wise to drop their mutual 
squabbles and stand together to defend the order that giyep 
them a comfortable position. They use the power of their 
states, which they usually control, against the revolution. 

22 ' “ . 
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This can be seen in the case of Great Britain in the early 
•years of the French Eevolution. At first, those whose opinion 
and , power shaped government policy welcomed the Revolu- 
tion as likely to keep France weak and divided for some time 
(§ 243). When, howcA^’er, attempts were made to put into 
practice ideas AAdiich Avould haAi'e been uncomfortable for the 
governing classes of Great Britain, there greAV a feeling that 
the Revolution Avas a dangerous pestilence and that something 
more like the old order should be restored in France. (This, 
of course, Avas not the only, nor even the strongest, reason 
for Great Britain going to Avar with France.) 

If such fears of the EeA'olution Avere i)resent in England, 
AAdiere the governing classes themseh’^es OAved their position to 
the revolutions of the seA^enteenth century, how much stronger 
the fear must haA^e been in other parts of Europe. There- the 
position Avas much more like that of France. The ruling houses, 
such as the Habsburgs of Austria and the Hohenzollerns o!f 
Prussia, did not AA’’ant to see their absolute poAver curtailed. 
The nobility, though they had lost most of their political power 
as a class, did not Avant to lose their feudal rights over' the 
land and its Avealth. In many parts serfdom, AAdiich ,had 
practically disappeared from France, still preAniled. 

We can get an idea of the feeling of those Avho had poAver 
and privilege in Europe by comparison Avith our OAvn day. We 
know that to-day some people consider Communism such a 
threat to what they regard as a right and good civilisation that 
they think the rivalries between capitalist countries should 
be set aside in order to meet the common enemy of cajiitalism. 
The feeling for a sj’-steni becomes stronger than the feeling for 
a country. It is thus that the upper classes of the eighteenth 
century felt about the French Revolution. 

§ 353. Why Britain entered the War. — The struggle be- 
tAveen an old order and a rising middle-class was thus the 
general background of the wars Avliich began in April 1792. 
But for this, a number of matters causing dispute could pro- 
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bably have been seliled peacefully (N248). The struggle of 
rival dynasties vhicli had been a feature of the century did 
not entirely cease. Catherine the Great of Eussia, for instance, 
said that she had been “breaking her head’’ to get Prussia and 
Austria involved rvitli France, because she vanted a free hand 
for her own affairs in regard to Poland. When she began to 
act there, the Prussian Hohenzollerns, too, thought it discreet 
to divert a good deal of their attention from the struggle against 
the revolution in France in order to insist on a share in the 
plunder of Poland. But the other kind of struggle, of the old 
order against the revolution, is pretty clear. We see it in the 
threats which the Duke of Brunswick, commander of the in- 
vading Austrian and Prussian armies, issued against the revolu- 
tionary people of France, and especially against Paris (N249). 

Britain stood out of the war from April 1702 to February 
1793 (§ 243). There were two main causes of Britain’s entry. 
First, there was the old rivalry with France, which was largely 
based on the conflict, of commercial interests. Secondly, there 
was the fear of the Revolution. The second cause was clearly 
very strong before other questions became acute. These were 
concerned with the balance of power, especially in relation to 
British commerce and to the command of the seas which 
backed that commerce. 

The French opened the Scheldt, which would have permitted 
Antweiqi fo become a great commercial port. They also 
threatened to overrun the whole of the Netherlands. It had 
been British policy for centuries to prevent any Great Power, 
especially France, from holding these regions across the 
Channel. The opening of the Scheldt was in itself reasonable, 
and justified by the French on the ground of “natural idght’’; 
but it was contrary to treaties going back to 1648. This 
enabled the British government to take its stand on the moral 
issue of the sanctity of treaties in a war which was pidmarily 
waged in defence of British commercial interests and the 
position of the governing classes (N175). 

Britain’s position, close to Europe, yet with a certain amount 
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of detachment and with a gi’eat deal of seeunt 3 ' from invasion,’ 
•has, generally speaking, enabled the ’ British government to 
combine an eye for British interests with words of disinterested 
moral principle. Thus in 1914 the question of Belgian neutra- 
lity gave an excellent moral appeal for a war which at least 
a section of the governing classes thought should be fought in 
any case, simpl 3 >- for British interests (N175 h) (§ 374). It is 
largely this mixing of principle and interest that has some- 
times given British policy a reputation for hypocrisy among 
Continental people. 

§ 354. The Eise of Napoleon in Prance. — We need not 
again follow the progress of the war (see Period VIII); but 
we may note a certain change in the nature of the war, as it 
went on with little break through over twenty years. Eevolu- 
tionary France, which surprised the Allied governrnenis by its 
resistance in the early years, was different from Na 2 )oleon’s 
liower, which was eventually overthrown in 1814-1815. Oh 
the other side, the- Allied governments had more iDoj^ular 
backing at the end of the war than at the beginning. 

How did the French Eevolution with its watchwords of 
the rights of man and the sovei’eignty of the people come to 
produce the mihtary desjiotism of Napoleon, spread over half 
of Europe? The middle-class, who were the real leaders of 
the Eevolution, were' after, all not so democratic as they iiro-- 
fessed to be. Thej- did not want to give power to the masses 
and they were very much 'concerned over safeguarding jiro- 
perty. This was surely made clear' when they held that it was 
against the rights of man that woi-kers should organise in any 
way in order to better their wages or condition's. 

The appeal for equality and for the sovereignty of the 
jieople had, however, raised hopes that would not be satisfied 
with a change from one form' of ruling class to another. Some 
of the leaders, too, ^vere enthusiasts and idealists who really 
meant to carry out the principles they had talked about. They 
wanted greater equality and real democracy. Further, the 
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defence of the Devolution against tlie invading armies and 
against enemies within had at critical times depended on the 
support of the popular masses of Paris. Thus had arisen the 
Jacohins, and especiallj’ Eobespierre. This middle-class lawyer, 
in spite of all the bloodshed that is connected with his name, 
was a typical idealist, anxious for a democratic republic in 
which there should be no great property-owners likely to 
dominate the state. This new trend of the Devolution naturally 
alarmed those whose main interest in the Devolution was the 
desire to have greater freedom in the use of their property and 
political power to protect that freedom. 

Eobespierre ’s downfall in 1794 was brought about by less 
scrupulous and idealistic colleagues, who were afraid of his 
popularity. They could not prevent a reaction in favour of 
property against the measures that had been intended to 
safeguard the masses. There followed a period in which all 
the more glorious spirit of the Devolution had been lost and 
the more selfish interests predominated. Under the Directory, 
which was instituted in 1795, a few men clung to power 
(N250). They had made fortunes out of the Devolution. Be- 
cause they had been involved in the execution of Louis XVI 
they feared, on the one hand, a' royalist restoration. On the 
other hand, they feared Jacobinism and the Paris masses, 
because of the fortunes they had made through the Devolu- 
tion. In.oi’der to cling to power and secure their own safety, 
they intrigued with all parties. Their financial policy was 
unsuccessful and they were obliged to rely on the plunder 
of the armies’ conquests. Clearly such a government could 
have no solid base; it was trusted by no one. 

Meanwhile the armies created in defence of the Devolution 
were achieving great successes. In particular, young Napoleon 
Bonaparte had shown his brilliance as a militai’y loader, as 
an organiser and administrator, and as a diplomatist. He had 
become a popular hero. The failures of the politicians helped 
him to cover up the real failure of his Egyptian and Syrian 
expedition. Moreover, the Directory, in its straits, had found it 
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necessnry to call iu (he aid of the ariiiy to keep their own power. 
Those armies were more and more becoming armies of con- 
quest and plunder, devoted to their leaders rather than to the 
devolution. This situation Napoleon used shrewdly but un- 
obtrusively, now playing on his popularity in the army, now 
appearing as the good citizen interested in science and art. 

In 1799, avoiding resort to military power as much as pos-- 
sible, though less than he had hojred, he succeeded in carrying 
through a revision of the constitution which gave him the real 
substance of 2 ^ower as First Consul. He soon threw aside the 
veil over his absolutism and crowrred himself as Emperor in 
1804. He still retained institutions with a po 2 >ular basis but 
left them with 25racticall3^ no power. 

Why was this new des 2 :)otism tolerated ? Perhaps those who 
had the 2 ^ower to attack it did not want to, and, for the time, 
its power to give order satisfied peo 2 rle who were weary of the , 
unsettlemeut of the devolution, and disgusted with the cor- 
ruption and inefficienc}^ of the Directory, iSra 2 )oleon also pre- 
served the most 2 iopular gains of the devolution, such as the 
abolition of 2 >i’ivilege, equality before the law, and a more 
systematic form of government. More im 2 )ortant, ho protected 
those who had gained materially by the devolution, through 
the greater freedom of business enter 2 :)rise, through profiteering 
in army su252‘>hcs, or by buying the noble and church lands 
which had been confiscated. These property-owners feared 
further change whether it were a royalist restoration or a new 
Jacobin movement. Thej^ wanted order and stability. Napo- 
leon also 25leased the peasantry by his agreement with the 
ro 2 ?e, which enabled him to restore the doman Catholic 
Church, a traditional 2 ^art of the peasant’s life, while it also, 
enabled him to keep the Church well under his own control. 

§ 355. The .Cii.vxge in* the Natuee of the War. — It is’ 
doubtful, however, whether Napoleon could have made his 
system permanent. He was shrewd enough to appeal to the 
important interests among the French people which any 
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government had to satisfy if it were to be stable. But at 
bottom he vas concerned with his personal ambition. This 
tended to drive him on beyond the limits that suited those 
interests. His rule became more and more burdensome, both 
to the French and to his other subjects. Moreover, he had 
not the traditional “divinity that doth hedge a king” to give, 
a sentimental buttress to his power. He is reported to have 
said that a Habsburg might be defeated twenty times and still 
receive a welcome from his subjects; but to an upstart like 
himself one disaster meant ruin. Thus, in addition to the 
opposition he met from the princes he liad humiliated, from 
the backward peasantry of Spain and the Tyrol, from the 
progressive merchants of North Germanjg and from iihilosophic 
lovers of freedom, the basis of his power in France was in- 
creasingly insecure. It is interesting tliat, wlicn he returned 
from Elba in 1815, he felt it necessary to promise to laile as 
a constitutional monarch, with more liberal guarantees against 
despotism than the restored Bourbons liad given. 

By the end of the Napoleonic wars, then, the position had 
changed. There had been at first, in broad terms, a struggle 
of the French people on behalf of the Eevolution against 
Allied governments, which had little supiiort from their 
peoples. It was now rather a war of Allied governments which 
wei'e asking for, receiving, even being driven on by, poiiular 
support, against a despotic government which was less French 
than Napoleonic, and which ai>pealed less and less to the 
enthusiasm of the French i^eople. 

The sorry part was that the European governments, though 
willing to use popular support to drive back Napoleon, had little 
idea of conceding political power to the i^opular movements. 
The Eevolution had threatened them. Napoleon had grown 
out of the Eevolution and more than threatened them. Napo- 
leon was not distinguished from the Eevolution. War, conquest, 
and disturbance to the Europe that they knew — the Europe of 
the aristocratic eighteenth century — were all linked up with the 
Eevolution, Looking at things thus, the governments still stood 
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for the old order, and Avere prepared to resist any iiniiortant 
move for change. They Avanted to see the people loyal, but do- 
cile, and content to leaA’e jAoliiics to their traditional superiors. 

Great Britain’s continued opposition to reA’olutionary Trance, 
and then to Napoleon, AA’^as largely due to the old British jDolicy 
of opiDosing the dominance of anj^ one PoAA’er on the Continent, 
especially in the Netherlands. This object AA^as particularly 
pursued AA’hen tlie dominating PoAver AA'as France, the one most 
likely to threaten British colonial and commercial interests. 
But there AA'^as the same tendency as on the Continent to 
regard Napoleon’s aggressNeness as i)art and parcel of the 
EeA’olution. Eesistance to Napoleon AA'as accompanied by a 
repressiA’e anti-Jacobinism at home, AA'hich AA^ent on for many 
years after the AA'ar (§ 245 ). 

CnAPTEll LXXXI 

THE ATTEMPT AT A EUROPEAN SYSTEM 

§ 356 . IXTERXATIONAL AXARCllY IX MODERX- TlMES. — The 
attempt after the Napoleonic w^ars to tlie relations of the 
European states on a better footing Avas a most imjiortant dcA'e- 
lopment in modern history, and naturally suggests comparison 
AA'ith the League of Nations, folloAA'ing a gi'eat AA'ar, in our oaaui 
day. In the Middle Ages the idea, if not the fact, of the unity 
of Euroiie had been A^eiy strong. It Avas expressed in the term 
Christendom. It OAA^ed a good deal to the influence of the old 
Roman Empire, AAdiich had for OA'er four centuries gh^en some 
real unitj'- to much of Europe ; this AA'as reinforced by the groAA'th 
of the one Catholic Church A\'hich soon extended its SAA'ay and 
its organisation after the Empire had been broken up. The 
idea of unity in the Middle Ages Avas sjmibolised and i^artly 
realised in the position of the Holy Roman Emperor, as the 
most exalted prince, though not the actual ruler, of all Europe, 
and in the position of the Pope as the head of the one Church. 
But it must be remembered that, so far as economic life and 
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much of the practical -work of government were concerned, 
medieval Europe was organised rather in small local units, 
centring roimd the feudal manor. 

The rise of more highly organised independent states under 
strong kings, who later usually had to give way to some 
measure of j^arliamentary control, meant, on the whole, a 
better and more secure life; but it also brolce up Europe. 
Instead of the ideal of unity, distrust, rivalry, and resort to 
war became the ordinary features of the relations between 
states. Each was a law to itself because there was no law 
to govern their actions towards each other; reasons of stale — 
which is a polite way of sajdng the interests of those who were 
most powerful in the state — became the highest form of right. 
This is what we mean by international anarchy. 

The evils of this, especially in the form of ruthless and 

■« * 

■'destructive wars, soon produced some effort to lessen this 
'great defect of the .modern states system. Beginning with 
the work of the Dutch lawyer Grotius in the early part of the 
seventeenth century, a rather uncertain body of international 
law developed; but it was very largely concerned with the 
waj's in which war might be conducted, rather than with 
removing the right to resort to war. 

• Of more practical importance was the softening of the 
anarchy between states by the expedient of the balance of 
2)ower. Sometimes this took the form of the combination of a 
number of states against the domination threatened by some 
one iDOwerful state. The clearest examples of this are the 
Grand Alliance which was developed against Louis XTV rif 
Erance, and the many Coalitions formed against Napoleon, 
fulminating in the alliance that brought about his downfall. 
The fear of British naval dominance after the defeat of France 
in the Seven Years’ War brought the other maritime Powers — 
France, Spain, and Holland — ^to the aid of the rebellious Ame- 
rican colonies, and caused the formation of the Armed Neutra- 
lity by the Baltic Powers. 

At the end of wars an effort was generally made to arrange 
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boundaries so tliai there would be a fairlj'^ equal distributioi 
power, unlikel}’’ to tempt any one state to seek to upset 
settlement. The system of buffer states on the border, 
those that are thought most likely to be aggressive has 
same idea behind it. Of course such a balance is ■ usu 
favourable to tlie victors and at tlie same time shows tl 
suspicion of each other. Occasionally some particular arrai 
ment was guaranteed bj' treaty as inviolable, in the hoj) 
making the settlement more secure. In times of j)eace th 
was strenuous dij^lomatic activity on the part of each stat 
maintain or change the existing balance, according to its o 
advantage. For any increase of power or territory by a ri 
some eomiDensation was sought. 

At best the balance of i^ower was a rough-and-ready, 
organised way of softening the struggle between independ 
states. But it was not a very great step, in theory, from this 
a more organised system, under which all the states sho 
agree on certain rules to govern their mutual relations, 
volving both rights and duties. Having agreed as to th 
rights, all could guarantee to give mutual support in mainta 
ing those rights against any attack on them. This is the ba 
idea of what we have come to call the collective svstem.- W 
changing conditions, however, existing rights become out- 
date and a cause of friction. There is therefore the furtl 
need of agreement as to how changes in existing rights— su 
as boundaries — should be made. If no international legislati 
to make and change laws can be agreed on, there is at lec 
the possibility of a pledge to consult together, in the hope 
agreement, when there is a serious demand for change. F 
such an international system there have been many pap 
schemes in modern times. There is a good deal in common 
the plans put forward by the French minister Sulljq the Engli 
Quaker AVilliam Penn, the French Abbd de St, ’ Pierre, tl 
Genevese Eousseau, and the German Kant. But the fir 
practical attempt to put these ideas into political practice w 
made at the end of the Napoleonic Wars. 
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V 357. Tiik Basis of the Coxgiiess System. — The lerm 
“Holy Alliance’’ has been often used to describe this attempt; 
but it is a little misleading. On 26th September 1815, at a 
great parade of his trooirs that were occupying Paris, the Czar, 
Alexander 1 of Eussia, announced his scheme of a Holy Al- 
liance. By this the rulers of Europe were to promise to treat 
each other with Christian charity as brothers and to be kind 
fathers to their people. This so-called riol.y Alliance was signed 
ultimately" by all the sovereigns of Europe except the British 
Iving, the Pope, and the Turkish Sultan. Actually it contained 
no definite obligations, and no one except Alexander and 
Frederick William HI of Prussia look it very seriously. IMen 
like Castlereagh and IMetlernich were inclined to ridicidc it. 
Tliey took notice of it only because they thought it wise to 
humour the serious-minded but emotional Alexander. 

Within two months, on 20th hTovember, a much more im- 
portant document was signed. This was an Alliance between 
Great Britain, Austria, Prussia, and Eussia, which countries 
oil the same day concluded with France the Second Treaty of 
Paris. The Alliance was intended as a safeguard against any 
new French aggression; but in it there was an Article with a 
wider purpose. This Article VI was first drafted by Alexander 
to provide for periodical meetings of the reiiresentatives of the 
four Powers to watch over conditions in France. Castlereagh, 
however, had it altered. It then had no special reference to 
France, but provided for meetings of the four Powers to con- 
sult upon their common interests and consider “the measures 
which at each of these periods shall be considered the most 
salutary for the repose and prosperity of Nations and for the 
maintenance of the Peace of Euroire. ’’ 

This Article was the basis of the series of congresses or con- 
ferences which took place during the next seven years and to 
which France was admitted after 1818. It was a most important 
step — a real experiment' in international affairs; but we must 
also notice what it was not. There was no system' of collective 
security by which all would come to the aid of any country 
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that was attacked; there was merely an agreement of -the four 
Powers to consult together. 

This is less than we might have expected; for the idea of a 
more complete system had been serioush’' talked of between 
statesmen. It had even been mentioned in a treaty as one of 
the objectives of the Third Coalition formed in 1805. Alex- 
ander, Pitt, and, later, Castlereagh had all worked for it, 
favouring the idea of a federal system in Europe bj'' which all 
should come to the aid of a state which was attacked. WTiy 
Castlereagh grew doubtful about such a scheme we shall see 
soon. 

There is another j)oint to remember. The agreement to con- 
sult together was an exiieriment; but most of the arrangements 
made in Europe were based on old ideas, not new ones. This 
again may be surprising; for Alexander had urged, as far back 
as 1804, that before a better international svstem could sue- 
ceed, more attention must be paid to the needs and desires of 
the peoples of Eui’ope. Boundaries should be drawn according 
to national sentiment, and the whims of rulers should be 
limited by constitutions giving power to popular opinion. 

This comparatively young ruler — ^lie was twenty-four when 
he came to the throne in 1801 — ^liad as tutors and friends men 
who were full of the new ideas of liberal government and 
national independence which were to become so general in the 
nineteenth centurv. But he also had in him the tradition of 

fc/ 

the autocratic Russian court — the all-j^owerful ruler and his 
armies. A mixture of egoist and idealist, he believed he had 
a great mission in Europe; but he was emotional and unstable, 
haunted by the fact that he had come to the throne through 
the assassination of his half -mad father, Paul. 

Alexander’s generous impulses towards the peoides of Europe 
found little place in the settlement, despite the part those 
l^eoples had played in the downfall of Rapoleon. The settlement 
was based rather on the bid conception of the distribution of 
people as tax-payers or cannon-fodder, to be weighed as such 
in the balance of power, and on the idea of legitimacy, or 
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ostablislied traditional right, rather than justice or popular 
feeling, as the basis of governments. In France, it is true, there 
was no reversion to the old order. The Bourbons came back 
with their rights limited by a constitution and a j^arliament, a 
wise step for which Alexander had used his influence. No 
other settlement would have had a chance of surviving in 
France, as was shown when Charles X tried to restore the old 
regime and lost his tlirone in 1830. But, in general, there was 
little regard for the growing revolutionary demands, while 
in Great Britain resistance to change was certainly stiffened 
during this period. Castlereagh himself was one of the leaders 
of the repression. It would not be a great exaggeration to say 
that the object of the system of confcrenees was to make the 
world safe for the old order rather than to usher in a new. 

§ 358. The History and Coeeapse of the Coxoress Sys- 
tem. — The co-operation of the Great Powers did not last beyond 
1822 and there were signs of growing differences even before 
that. It was British policy which gave the decisive blow to 
the system. Castlereagh and Metternich, the Austrian states- 
man, had a great deal in common. Both admitted that change 
was in the air and that it could not permanently be resisted; 
but both were cautious and conservative, afraid of the possi- 
bility of too rapid change. “It is impossible not to perceive,” 
said Castlereagh, “a great moral change coming on in Europe, 
and that the principles of freedom are in full operation.” But 
in the same dispatch he added: “I am sure it is better to 
retard than accelerate the operation of this most hazardous 
principle which is abroad.” The main difference in the policies 
of the two statesmen lies in this. Metternich was concerned 
with the autocratic. Austrian Empire, which had ho basis of 
unity but the rule of the Habsburg dynasty, and which would 
certainly have been greatly disturbed if not completely dis- 
rupted by. “.the hazardous principle that was abroad,” while 
Great Britain, on the other hand, already had a constitution 
which, undemocratic and unrepresentatiye as it was, yet was 
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the result of revolutionary change. Britain would be less 
• directly and less violently affected by the movement for change. 
Thus, while neither Castlereagh nor Metternich viewed liberal 
movements with any pleasure, Metternich tended to think 
that safety lay in reiDression; rvhereas Castlereagh felt that, 
when a revolutionary movement was showing itself to be really 
strong, peace and stability'' "were more likely to result from 
bowing to the inevitable. 

Alexander was inuch more inclined to the ideas of liberalism 
and nationality than Castlereagh or Metternich; but he believed 
that changes should be made by the benevolence of' rulers 
rather than by the action of subjects. Various incidents in 
Europe in 1819 and 18*20 tended to strengthen his fear of 
revolution and drive him towards Metternich ’s jroint of view, 
kloreover the great power that Alexander had at his disposal 
caused misgiving to the other European governments, even 
when Alexander offered to use it for what he quite sincerely 
believed was for the good of Europe. 

These points help to explain the differences that began to 
appear in the Alliance. Probably already in 1815 Castlereagh 
began to have doubts, A comj)lete system of collective security 
might be used, not only to keep the peace and j^rotect existing 
states from attack, but also to maintain the existing forms 
of government in every state “without anj'- consideration of 
the extent to which it (i.e. established power) was abused.” 
Castlereagh did not object to repression and intervention in 
particular cases ; but he sarv the danger of making the suppres- 
sion of revolt a general rule, to be enforced by the collective 
power of the European governments. The Alliance would then 
become a mere Trade Union of Kings against their subjects. 
Therefore he abandoned his earlier and more far-reaching plans 
and became anxious that the common obligations of the Great 
Powers should be limited to consultation in conferences, as 
provided for in Article VI of the Alliance of 1815. He opposed 
an attempt made by Alexander at the Congress of Aix-la- 
Chapelle in 1818 to get collective agreement to maintain both 
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boundaries and all established rights. He resisted later 
attempts to use the Alliance in such a wa\\ 

The rift began to aj^ijear over the revolt which took j^lace in 
the kingdom of Hajiles in 1820. Castlereagh did not oppose 
Austrian intervention, because there was a trcat_y between the 
King of Kai^les and the Austrian Emperor which gave some 
legal justification for it; and it could be argued that the revolt 
in Naples would disturb the Austrian j^ossessions in Italy. But 
it was also proposed to give the moral support of the other 
Powers to Austrian action on the ground that changes extorted 
from rulers by their subjects should alwaj's be suppressed. 
This the British government (as well as the French) definitely 
refused to supjDort. Thus, in 1820-1821, the Concert of Great 
Powers seemed likely to break up into a constitutional group, 
consisting of France and Great Britain, and an autocratic group, 
consisting of Austria, Bussia, and Prussia. However, Greek 
risings against Turkish rule broke out. On this question Great 
Britain and Austria were reunited by a common fear of the 
possible effects of Russian intervention on behalf of the Greeks. 

The actual break came over the Spanish question in 1822. 
Spain was in a disturbed state following a rising to force the 
reactionary Ferdinand VII to govern through a parliamentary 
constitution. The French government of Louis XVIII was 
meditating intervention. Again, Castlereagh, and later Canning, 
did not wholly oppose this, so long as it was based on French 
interests and did not mean ijermanent French influence in 
Spain or in the Spanish colonies in America. But when there 
was talk of French intervention being supported by the collec- 
tive approval of the other Great Powers and being based on 
objection to the form of govermnent that had been sot up in 
Spain, then Castlereagh was determined to refuse British as- 
sent. Overwrought by a long period of strain, Castlereagh com- . 
mitted suicide in 1822; but Canning, vdio soon became Foreign 
Minister, was inclined to go CA'en faster in the direction in 
which Castlereagh had been moving. Wellington, • as Great 
Britain’s representative, definitely withdrew from the Congress - 
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o£ Verona when the question came up. This virtually ended 
• the attempt to found a more organised system for the mutual 
relations of European states. 

Had he lived, Castlereagh would probably haA’^e striven to 
maintain the idea of conferences for discussion, while conti- 
nuing to resist any attempt to use them as a “Trade Union of 
Kings” for the suj)pression of revolution on principle. Canning 
almost joyfully broke away from the idea of conference as a 
regular feature of international relations. He regarded a return 
to the international anarchy characteristic of the modern age 
as “getting back to a Avholesome state of affairs” (N251); and 
we must remember that his policy was not due, in any great 
degi’ee, to his opposition to repression, or his sympathy with 
revolution. He was rather moved by a desire to be unfettered 
in pursuing what he considered to be British interests. 

We must have a high regard for Castlereagh as an interna- 
tional statesman. He saw the danger of any complete collective 
system for Europe if it were based on an indiscriminate support 
of all existing governments, whatever their nature; but he also 
saw the value of conference and consultation to get agreement 
among the Powers where it was possible. Although the more 
regular use of this method broke down in 1822, it was actually 
resorted to on a number of occasions during the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries in times of peace, to deal with questions 
which might have led to Avar (lSr2o2). - On the other hand, 
Castlereagh failed to find a way of giving constructh^e help to 
the movements for change which he admitted were going on in 
Europe. He saw the increasingly popular, liberal, and national 
nature of the opposition to Napoleon. He had advised Metter- 
nich to “rouse and arm the people” and “not to lose an hour 
in appealing forcibly to the nation,” because “the peojfie are 
how the only barrier.” Nor had he scrupled to gNe counten- 
ance to liberal movements in Italy as an aid to drmng out the 
French. But, when once Napoleon Avas accounted for, he fell 
back on the old idea of draAX'ing boundaries according to a 
balance of power Avithout regard to popular feelings, he dis- 
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eoUraged liberal movements in Ital 3 ’^ for the sake of conciliating 
Austria, and regarded them everywhere as risky. We can 
ai>preciate his conservative caution at a critical time in Euro- 
^jean history. At the same time the great tasks in guiding change 
can only be j)erformed by the running of generous risks; nor can 
it be denied that Castlereagh sometimes looked on the people 
merel}' as instruments of a state to be used for its iDi’otection, 
rather than as human beings with personalities of their own. 

§ 359. Canning and the Monroe Doctrine, — Out of the 
struggle of the Spanish colonies in America to establish their 
independence at this time came the Monroe Doctrine. This 
was a statement of policy made by President Monroe of the 
United States. It becarne a central feature of American pohcy 
and was of great importance in world affairs in the nineteenth 
century. It has often been said that Canning suggested it; 
but this is scarcely'' accurate (§ 273). 

Canning feared that either France alone or other European 
Powers in concert would intervene to restore the authoritj’- of 
King Ferdinand in these colonies. Alexander was anxious for 
this, and as late as 1825 an attempt was made to hold a con- 
gress in Paris for this purpose. Meanwhile, since Spain was 
unable to enforce its monopolistic trade policj', British trade 
with the rebellious colonies had grown considerably. Canning 
professed himself willing to see the colonies brought under 
Spanish control again, if it were done by Spain alone, and if 
the preference for Spanish trade was made less drastic. He 
feared that if Spain received help from other Powers then thej'- 
would receive jirivileges to the detriment of British trade. 

Canning warned France that any move by France to interfere 
in the colonies would mean war with Britain. He also sounded 
the American Ambassador on the possibility of a joint stand to 
warn the European Powers against interference. This was not 
unwelcome to the American government and its advisers-; but 
John Quincy Adams, the Secretaiy of State, or Foreign Minis- 
ter, made it the opportunity to “make up an American cause,” 
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which was not quite what Canning liad expected. Confident 
that Great }3ritain was now seirarated from the other European 
Powers and would resist tlioir encroachment on the American 
coniineni, he persuaded jMonroe to make his statement. This 
warned all Eui-opcan Powers that anj attempt to extend their 
existing colonial possessions, or to interfere with the former 
S])anish colonies, which had “on groat consideration and on 
just principles’’ been recognised by the United States as inde- 
pendent countries, would be regarded as “unfriendly” — which 
is the diplomatic waj- of saying it would j^i’obably mean war. 

Canning had got more than he had bargained for. Not only 
were France and the autocratic Powers warned off, but also, 
Spain and Oi-eat Britain; nor was Britain at that time willing 
to recognise the independence of the rebellious colonies, though 
this was done a little later. .Canning and later British Foreign 
i\Iinislcrs accepted the position philosophically. Though it 
cannot he said that the Doctrine has always been strictly main- 
tained, or that its interpretation has always been the same, that 
it was maintained at all was largely due to British acquiescence 
in it. It has become generally accepted, though it has no legal 
basis like a treaty; and there is special reference to it in the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. Between the United States 
and Groat Britain there has been serious friction on a number 
of occasions since the enunciation of the Monroe Doctrine in 
1823; but in the long run the,y have all been settled by arbitra- 
tion or other peaceful moans (N2r)3). 


ciiAPTER i,xxxn 

GEEAT BEITAIN AND THE LIBEEAL 
EEVOLUTIONAEY MOVEMENTS 

§ 360. Eevolution and Ee.action in Eukope. — ^The statesmen, 
like Metternich and Castlereagh, wlio feared rajiid change had 
tried to arrange Europe on what they thought were safe lines; 
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tliey were not blindlj’- opposed to all change. Aletiernieh, for 
instance, actually suggested some changes in ihe Austrian 
Empire, hut could not move the Emperor Francis to carry 
them out. Some of the rulers, however, whom these statesmen 
had heen willing to restore to their thrones when Napoleon 
had heen driven hack, though they were sometimes kindly 
enough people in their limited waj', had very little sense. Not 
only did they opjiose eliange, hut they wanted to wipe out the 
changes that had heen made in their kingdoms during their 
enforced absence. The restored Bourbons in France, who, it 
was said, had "learnt nothing and forgotten nothing,’’ were 
moderate by comparison. 

There was Victor Emmanuel I, King of Sardinia, whose 
most important territory was Piedmont in north-west Italy, 
with Turin as his capital. He refused to allow his subjects to 
use the road over the Mont Cenis pass which Nai)oleon had 
had made, even though it linked two parts of Ins dominions. 
He had the botanical gardens which the French had made in 
Turin destroj’ed. Ho tried to restore all court officials, cere- 
monies, and styles of dress as they had been in 1798. The Pope 
abolished the new-fangled street-lighting which the French 
had established in Eome. A German ruler tried to collect all 
the taxes he had missed, although the people had had to pay 
other taxes in the meantime. 

Such attemi^ts to set the clock back would he dangerous at 
any time, for there is always a certain amount of change going 
on. But the years of the Napoleonic wars were not ordinary. 
Things were moving more quicklj’' than usual. Because of the 
changed way in which people were living, new ideas .^-lere 
growing u]) which clashed with the ideas and methods and 
interests of the existing governments. Thus European history 
from 1815 to 1850 is a good deal occupied by this struggle 
between revolution and reaction. 

§ 361. The Causes of Eevolutionaky Movements. — ^V^hy 
did people cease to be content with the existing forms of 
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govermiieut ? The .main cause was the use of better methods 
of producing goods, resulting in more trade to exchange diSer- 
ent kinds of goods., ^ The middle-class and the workers who 
carried on the new industries rvere no longer content to see the 
aristocratic landowners enjoying so many advantages, how 
that they had ceased to be the most important section of the 
community in j)roduemg the things that made for a better life. 
This kind of change had come first in England, later in 
France, and was now, in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, beginning to show itself in other parts of Europe. 
After 1825, the export of many kinds of machinery from Great 
Britain, which had been prohibited, was permitted. Indus- 
trialism grew in France, Belgium, Germany, and North Italy. 
Eoads and waterways were improved, and railways began to 
link up important centres. Agriculture was also improved. 
For instance. Count Gavour, who took such a big i^art in 
making the different states of Italy into one constitutional 
kingdom of Italy, had tried to make his estate a model of 
agricultural efficiency. » 

As a larger section of ordinary people became increasingly 
important in economic life and' anxious for political power, it 
was natural that new ideas should grow about government. 
The state, it was felt, should be run for the good of the many, 
and the many should have a big share in carrying on the 
government. This feeling was likely to be all the stronger 
when, as in many parts of Itaty, the rulers were felt to be 
not onl^' stupid and oppressive, but foreigners without any 
ties of sentiment with their subjects. Thus the movements 
were not only democratic but also national. 

Sometimes these ideas were exin’essed by ■ thinkers with a 
deep sense of the effects of oppression on- human nature. They 
felt that with ' greater freedom and democratic government 
there might be born communities of men, working happily 
together in real fellowshij?; and that these communities might 
co-operate together for peace and plenty for all men. Already'’ 
in Ihe eighteenth century Jean-Jacques Bousseau had popu- 
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liirisod lliis ideal; at tlio end of ll)c eiglilooiitli eenturv 
Tmihamiel Ivant expressed (he liberal ideal in German philo- 
sophy; and afler 1830 (he Kalian idealist, Joseph Mazziiii, 
■wrote fervently for national unity and indGi')ondenco, demo- 
cracy, and international ‘co-operation. Naturally ideas such as 
this had a great aj^peal for people who felt themselves to be 
hampered by the rule of unprogressivc monarehs. 

The coiupiests of the Frencli also had their effect. Napoleon 
had for some time ruled a great part of ^^’'estcrn Eurojie. 
Though ho had allowed little jjolitical jiower to his subjects, 
he had introduced some of the improvements that had their 
oi-igin in the French llevolution. Law was reformed and made 
the same for all; public positions were no longer resei'vcd for 
the noblj’- born; material improvements were introduced. Some 
of the restored rulers, as we have seen, tried to reverse such 
things and to hinder jirogress. Kuii peo])le could not forget 
and so were restless for change. 

Finally, Napoleon had stimulated revolutionary ideas in an 
opposite way. While in some ways his rule was better, more 
progressive, and more efficient than people had been used to, 
it was also very burdensome in taxes, levies of troops, and 
interference with trade through the Continental System. To 
throw off this burden people rallied to their old governments in 
the great Wars of Jjiberation which closed the struggle against 
Napoleon. The peoples had become a political force, and the 
more active and intelligent of them were not willing to retire 
completely into the background, especially when their rulers 
showed so little real sense of their changing needs. 

§ 302. CnAXGES IN Euiiopk, 1815-1850. — There were many 
upheavals during this jreriod, 1820-1821, 1830-1833, and 1848- 
1850 being times of especial disturbance, llevolution was, in 
fact, constantly simmering and occasionally reaching boiling- 
point. On the whole, the forces of change had not produced 
any gihat transformation of Europe by 1850; blit we may note 
some results. Greece had become independent of Turkish 
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rule; Belgium, ’u-liich for centuries had been under the Spanish 
• and, later, under the Austrian Habsburgs, and in 1814 joined 
to Holland under the House of Orange, became an independent 
constitutional kingdom; most of the Spanish colonies in South 
and Central America became independent republics; in France 
parliamentary government on a middle-class basis was more 
firmly established by the revolution of 1830. In Spain and 
Portugal struggles between rival claimants to the thrones had 
gone in faAmur of the more liberal ones. But movements in 
Italy, Germany, and Poland had produced little result. 

In 1848 most of Europe was ablaze. Manj'- governments were 
toppled over or forced to go with the current. Soon, however, 
the old order retrieved most of its old position. In German3'-, 
the Austrian Empire, and Italy^, bj’’ 1850 things were almost 
back to where thej’’ had been. In France the king, Loiiis 
Philippe, had been deposed and a republic set up; but Louis 
Napoleon, a nephew of the former Emperor, was already pre- 
paring the ground for his new Napoleonic desi)otism. 

§ 363. The Main Lines of British Foreign Policy. — The 
outstanding British Foreign hlinisters during this period were 
Canning and Palmerston. We have alreadj’’ noticed that Can- 
ning did not make a 113’ sudden break from the policy of Castle- 
reagh; but he was less European in his outlook and was glad 
to abandon the idea of regular conferences. He also made more 
appeal to popular opinion, and sometimes played on the emo- 
tions and prejudices of people to strengthen his hand. 
Palmerston had the same characteristics in a more pronounced 
form. He was something of a mixture. He was an aristocrat 
with some of the outlook of the eighteenth centuiw; at the 
same time he had a S3mipath3'- for new trends, was . uncon- 
ventional in some of his wa3'S, and Icnew how to pla3'- on 
popular feeling. He was a dominating personality, but lacked 
a deep and wide thoughtfulness. He could carry things off 
with a high hand without having to think out all that his 
actions might involve in the future (N21o), 
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33uriug a good deal of the time from 1815 till the question of 
colonies began to loom large about 1880, Great Britain and 
Branco worked together in international affairs. We have 
seen, for instance, how in 1820, at the Congress of Troppau, 
they had opposed the other Powers over the idea of joint sup- 
pression of revolution. There was, of course, a certain similarity 
in the parliamentaiy systems of the two countries. In both 
countries the form of government was due, at. least partly, to 
revolution; and neither was likely to submit to unlimited 
despotism. 

But the diplomatic "friendship” between France and Britain 
was not based on common ideas about government. When 
France and Britain worked together, Britain usually joined 
France to prevent the autocratic Powers, Austria, Prussia, and 
Eussia, which acted a good deal together, from having too 
great a control of European affairs. It was consideration for 
the balance of power, rather than love for France or its sj'stem 
of government, that influenced the British government. 

On a number of occasions Britain opposed Franco. If 
French policy seemed likely to interfere with any arrangement 
which was regarded ns important to British interests, the 
British government had no qualms about siding with an auto- 
cratic government against parliamentary Fraiice. Thus in 
1830 the French expedition to Algeria caused alarm because it 
might disturb British power in the IMediterranean. Again, in 
1840, France undertook a bold policy in the troubles of the 
Turkish Empire, which encircled the east end of the Mediter- 
ranean. This might have led to considerable French influence 
in Egypt, Palestine, and Syria. This was regarded as im- 
portant to British interests in India. Palmerston worked hard 
and successfully to bring Eussia, Austria, Prussia, and Great 
Britain into line, leaving France isolated. 

Again, in 1846, when a marriage between a French prince 
and a Spanish princess caused fear of French influence in 
Spain, Palmerston again showed his displeasure. In fact, it 
might be said that, on the whole, Britain worked with Franco 
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because it Avas safer than leaving France to pursue a pol 
that iniglit be dangerous. France, the friend, was also soi 
thing of a bogey. 

Eussia was the other bogej- of British policy. Eussia v 
lAowerful in Asia and rejAeatedly threatened to gain more i 
fiuence in the Mediterranean, either bj'^ protecting Turkey 
I'eturn for favours or by helping the Christian subjects of tl 
Sultan to a greater independence. It was feared that th 
would become loo largely- dependent on Eussia, esiAecially 
Eussia Avere permitted to help them alone. Once more it wa 
the great British commercial interests in India that mad 
Eussian expansion in the IMediterranean region or in Centra 
Asia appear so objectionable to Great Britain. 

Austria was regarded by British statesmen as a counter 
weight to these two bogeys. Although British policy was s 
often opposed to Austria, espcciallj' Avhen Austria was acting 
with Eussia and Prussia, it also was bent on preserving Austria 
as a strong Power in Europe. In the 1848 revolutions Pal- 
merston was most anxious that Austria should survive as a 
strong Power. This mattered more than the desire of the 
Hungarians lor independence. Austria, he said, was “a barrier 
against encroachment on the one side and against invasion on 
the other. The political indeiiendence and liberties of Europe 
are bound uja, in my oi)inion, Avith the maintenance and inte- 
grity of Austria as a great European PoAver. ” Anything AAFich 
AA'eakened or crippled Austria, he thought, must be “a great 
calamity to Europe and one AA’hicli eA^ery Englishman ought to 
deprecate and try to j)reA’’ent. ” He said that if Austria did not 
exist it would haA^e to be invented. Before the rcAmlutions had 
broicen out he had urged on Metteruich, AA'ho had to flj’’ AAdien 
the outbreak in Yienna came, the imi^ortance of making reforms 
in the Italian territories under Austrian control or influence, as 
a means of maintaining Austrian poAA’er. 

§ 364. British Policy toavards tiiEtEevolutionary Move- 
ments. — ^In Great Britain many people were sympathetic to 
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llie attempts abroad to get freer forms of government . Tliero 
were contributions of monej' and of active lielp to tlie Greek 
and Italian movements. Eevolutionary leaders such as Gari- 
baldi and Maz;^ini found refuge and friendship among Britisli 
people. But this popular sympathy did not mean that tlie 
government shared it or acted on it. Tliere were many sign.s 
that the classes that really bad the greatest influence on the 
government’s actions, especially before tlie Pieform Act of 
1832, sympathised little with advanced ideas and feared any 
but the most gradual change. 

The poet. Lord Bjtoii, who died in helping the Grr-ek cause, 
was a lonely voice in the House of Lords when he attacked 
oppression at home. Slicllej' was regarded as a dangerous rebel 
because of his love of fi'ecdom. Bepressive measures against 
real freedom of opinion and organised action for exirressing 
discontent were kept up long after the Napoleonic wars (§ 2G8 
and iNlOO). Trade Unions were illegal till 1824 and even then 
much restricted (§ 276). There was determined opposition to 
the Beform Act of 1832, even though it was a very cautions 
measure, giving little political power to the mass of the people 
(§'280). Chartism, bred from disappointment at the caution of 
the’ Beform Act, met Muth further repression (? 288 and NIOS). 

]3ritish foreign iiolicy, then, was not likely to be moved by 
eiithusiasm for revolutionary movements abroad, especially 
when they were led by fervent idealists, full of confidence in, 
their j^ower to build a new and better world. British policy 
did sometimes help these movements and British people were 
glad of it; but the real basis of the government’s action was its 
idea as to how the balance of power would be affected. The 
best feature of British policy was its matter-of-factncss---the 
willingness to accept what could not be prevented and to make 
the best of it. The British government was well pleased if 
things remained quiet — if people were content with their 
despotic rulers. If discontent became active, then the govern- 
ment’ hojred it would not go too far. If discontent wnuld 
not stop short of some important change, then the British 
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government acted. Let the change be made as quickly and 
with as little fuss as possible. No other Power must be permit- 
ted to profit bj’’ the change or enlarge its influence in Europe. 

These guiding jirinciples can be seen again and again. When 
the Greeks revolted, Great Britain was not anxious to see 
Turkey weakened, especially as Bussia was suspected of seek- 
ing power in the Balkans. It became clear that the Greeks 
could not be suppressed. Therefore pressure must be put on 
Turkey to recognise their independence. Great Britain might 
do this alone; but no other country must act without Britain, 
and Greece must be made thoroughlj' indeirendent, not a 
mere satellite of Eussia. This was the policy pursued bj^ 
Camiing, and later by Palmerston, leading to Greek inde- 
pendence in 1832, helped bj- joint action of Britain, France, 
aird Eussia. 

When the Belgian part of the Netherlands broke into revolt 
in 1830, there was upset an arrangement, the rmion of the 
Netherlands, which had been a main point of British policy 
since 1804. But the government of the Dutch king, William T, 
had been stupid, and it was not likely the Belgians would 
willingly submit. France, which had just had its 1830 revolu- 
tion, was likel}^ to intervene to support the Belgians and might 
gain influence. Therefore Palmerston decided that Belgium 
must be independent and arrangements made which would 
keep foreign influence out of Belgium. Hence he worked hard 
to secure the agreement of the Dutch king to separation, the 
agreement of the Powers to a guarantee of Belgian neutrality, 
and the withdrawal of the son of Louis Philippe, the new 
French king, after he had been elected as King of the Belgians 
(N215). 

In France, after the revolutions of 1830 and 1848, enthusi- 
astic French liberals wanted their new governments to assist 
similar movements in other parts of Europe — :in Belgium, in 
Italy, in Poland. But the British government took the same 
attitude as the autocratic Powers and made it clear that it 
would be dangerous for. the French government to act on the 
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principle of sui^porling liberal movenionls wherever lliey 
occurred. In just the same way, earlier British governments 
liad opposed the universal siippression of liberal movements. 
It was the balance of power that really counted. 


cii.\PT[;u i.xxxiii 

THE AIAKING OE TWO GREAT ROWERS 

§ 305. Titk AIakixg of a Uxitkd Gfhmaxy a.vii a Uxiteu 
Itauy. — ^In the j’i^i’ts of Eurojic where change in the nineteenth 
century was to have the greatest effects the revolutionary 
movements up to 1850 had not produced much result. The 
Germany and the Italy which were to ])lay such an im 2 )ortant 
jnu't as Great I’owers in the later history of Eurojjo apiieared 
during the next tweut}' years. “Germany” and “Italy” till 
then were, as Afettevnich had said, b\it. geographical cxjwes- 
sions. The parts of Europe so named had for centuries been 
divided into a number of seixnrate states under different rulers, 
most of whom, in the case of Italy, were scarcely Italians. 
Napoleon had given something nearer unity to these two 
regions; but the Congress of Vienna had S 2 >lit them up again. 
In Germany, it is true, manj' of the very small states which 
had existed before were not restored. The thirty-odd states 
which were left were also looselj' hound together in the Ger- 
manic Confederation, with Austria at its head; hut this gave 
no real unity and was mainly used by Aletternicli as a means 
of getting liberal movements repressed wherever they appeared 
in Germany. In Italy, too, Austria’s power was greatly in- 
creased by the Vienna arrangements. 

There were many people in both regions who were not 
satisfied with this. They felt that the 2 )eo 2 )les of these regions 
were nations and should be united to form national states. 
Many of those who felt this were also in favour of democratic 
forms of government. Such desires were strengthened by the 
economic development which was going on. Business began to 
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enlarge its area. Brandies of firms were formed in olfierdowus. 
Railways were biiilf lo deal will) the inereasing exchange of 
good.‘5. Greater freedom of trade was desired than could he 
given liy the many small states. Bigger states would in every 
way he more convenient and profit able to the kind of business 
enterjirisc that was developing. 

U]! to fS50 the movements in tliis direction achieved little 
success. Yet there was something rather glorious about their 
failure. 'J’liey are a part of the story of unselfish human cn- 
deavou)'. iMany of the men who inspired and led these move- 
ments liad notliing to gain for themselves and were moved only 
iiy the idea of making the lot of their fellows better. Among 
them were professors, teachers, poets, and writers. They were 
often supported by students and woi-kers. TJiey loved freedom 
and wanted to get rid of the oppre.ssion wliieh was shutting in 
men’s lives. They wanted governments to ho the voice of a 
free peojile, working for a free and peaceful world, in which 
men of ditTerent countries made their own si>eeial contribution 
to the common good. 

The best example, perhaps, is Josejih IMa/./ini, the Italian 
writer and poet, who founded a movement called Y’oiing Italy 
and worked for the formation of similar national movements, 
which should he link'cd together as Young Europe. “Alt 
things in liberty through association” was his ideal. National- 
ism was to he the jiath to internationalism. When the nations 
wore free, with democratic governments to express their will, 
they would co-operate together in a European Federation. For 
this ideal Mazzini worked through poverty, exile, and dis- 
appointment from his young manhood to his death. The finest 
episode in Ins career was the brief story of the Roman Re- 
public in 1849. 

As we have seen, little success came to these movements, 
unless it was the insjfiration that they left to others. A suecess- 
fid step towards uniting Italy did not come till 1859, and then 
it depended on outside help given by France under the Emperor 
Napoleon ITI.‘ More purely Italian success came in 1860; hut 
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later steps in 186G and 1870 depended on (he wars of Prussia 
against Eranco and Austria. The Gernian process began a 
little later and was closely connected with the successful wars 
of Prussia, in 1864, 1866, and 1870-1871. 

§ 366. Bismarck axd Cavouu — Ikdcstrialists axd 1)vxas- 
TiEs. — The two outstanding figures in the making of the Great 
Powers, Germany and Italy, were Bismarck and Cavour, They 
were men of very different outlook and different methods from 
the earlier leaders. The difference may be summed up in this 
way. Mazzini in Italj', the Gagerns in Germany, Lamartine in 
Pi’ance, had really thought of setting iieojdes free for true self- 
government; they had appealed to generous ideals and heroic 
action. Bismarck and Cavour, however, built Great Powers 
in which the free voice of the people was not so clear; and in 
doing this they used the methods of cunning and j)ower. 

Both of them aristocrats, yet with an eye to how things were 
moving, thej’’ were most skilful in using the material at hand 
for their purposes. Bismarck, Avhile making a j^owerful united 
Germany, still managed to keep for Prussia, with its strong 
tradition of monarchy and irresponsible government, a very 
influential iflaee in the new structure. Yet he also managed to 
find a place lor the other German i-ulers, such as the kings of 
Bavaria and Saxony. He had an e^'C for the big business 
interests which grew rapidly in the new Germany; and he gave 
a sop to the liberals bj" making all adult men voters for a par- 
liament whose real jiower was limited. Above all, he appealed 
to national sentiment to help his plans, while diverting it from 
channels that he thought dangerous. Cavour, too, who spoke 
Prench more easily than he spoke Italian, as was usual with the 
nobility of north-west Italy, worked lor united Italy by getting 
other parts to accept the rule of his own master, the King of 
Sardinia; on the other hand, he iised the romantic republican. 
Garibaldi. The Italian parliament had more real power than 
the German; but Cavour kept the vote to the more prosperous 
classes. Power lay not so much with a free Italian nation as 
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with ui^iier middle-classes whose strength laj'^ mainly in the 
more develoi^ed north. 

Probably such big results could not have been achieved in so 
short a thnc by any other methods or with less suffering, in 
spite of the wars that were involved. The masses of the people 
were not in a position to win a real freedom bj" their own efforts 
without years and years of bitter experience and suffering. Nor 
wore the methods of Bismarck and Cavour much, if any, worse 
than those of other Euroi^ean statesmen. They were merely 
more skilful. But sometimes one wonders whether the very 
skill in using the mixed material at hand enabled them to work 
so fast that the states that they created lacked the solid quali- 
ties of healthy growth. It was also a little difficult for the rest 
of Europe to adjust itself readily to such rapid changes. The 
balance of power was apt to quiver and statesmen were a little 
nervy. At any I’ate, it is pretty clear that the result was a good 
deal different from what the earlier leaders had worked for. 

§ 367. British Policy axd the Uniox of Italy. — Among 
British people there was much sympathy with the demand for 
reform in Italy and much indignation against the graver abuses 
of government, Gladstone, for instance, after a visit to Naples 
in 1851 described the rule of King Eerdinand as "the negation 
of God erected into a system of government.’’ The desire for 
greater freedom of trade among the progressive business men 
of northern Italy also appealed to the British mind of the time. 
Cobden on a tour of Italj’’ in 184:7 was much feted. But the 
British government was not anxious to give any actual help. 
It was reluctant to see Austria weakened and suspicious that 
Erance might meddle, if there were any upheaval in Itaty, and 
gain influence there. Eeform of the existing governments 
would have jileased the British government rather than a 
movement for Italian unity. Then the balance of power 
would have been left undisturbed. 

It was after the collapse of the revolutionary movements of 
1848-1850 that Cavour began his work as Prime Minister in 
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the kingdom of Sardinia. After building up the resources of 
this state in 1858, he succeeded in getting Napoleon III 
secretly to promise French support, if Austria could be pro- 
voked into declaring var. A union of the northern part of 
Italy was then to be made. In 1859 Cavour’s skill and Aus- 
trian blundering secured the war and Napoleon’s help. Britain, 
with other Bowers, had striven for a conference to avoid an 
ujJset. Now the main purpose was to watch, lest Napoleon 
feathered his own nest. 

Napoleon, however, became alarmed at the strength of the 
movement he was letting loose; he found that instead of 
creating a grateful deiiendent state he was raising up a new 
power oh his flank and on the Mediterranean. He also feared 
a Prussian attack in support of Austria if he went too far. He 
made peace, though still insisting on the price of his help. But 
things could not stop here, and soon Garibaldi was preparing 
his adventure to assist a rising in Sicily. He lielpod to libei-ate 
southern Italy from its tyrannous ruler. Would ho hand it 
over to King Victor Emmanuel of Sardinia, thus putting most 
of Italj’’ under his monarch}'? Or would he fight for the 
rejjublic that he ircrsonally believed in ? Would he attack 
Rome and so bring intervention bj' other Powers? Cavour 
scarcely dared let him go on unchecked; but if he took action 
he would be threatened with interference by the other European 
Powers. This he could not have resisted. 

Napoleon III was by this time trying to bargain that any 
increase in the growing kingdom of Italy should be offset by 
gains of influence in the Mediterranean for himself. It was now 
that British policy became active and helped to bring about the 
very considerable amount of unity that was achieved in Italy 
in 1860. Things obviously could not be stojrped. It w'ould be 
better to have a kingdom such as Cavour wanted, rather than 
the schemes of the romantic Garibaldi. Eor Cavour had a great 
admiration for Great Britain and its constitution, while the 
enthusiasm of Garibaldi was scarcely the kind of things to 
appeal politically to the governing class. Above all, if there was 
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going to be change, France must be prevented from reaping 
the advantage. If Austria must lose something, let it be her 
■influence in Ttal}', vhich had scarcely been a source of strength 
to Austria. And let the vliole thing be done as quickly and 
painlessly as possible. 

It was in such circumstances that the British government, 
wliich was at the time dominated by Russell, Palmerston, and 
Gladstone, who were j^leased enough to support a movement 
of this kind when it could be done witli advantage to British 
iivterests, took some bold action. The other Powers were 
warned not to interfere. Cavour was thus let to know that 
it was safe for liim to act. On a veiy flimsy pretext he ordered 
Victor Emmanuel IT’s aianies to march through the Papal 
territories and join Garibaldi’s forces. Garibaldi generously 
gave way to the King and went off to his island home of 
Caprera. The kingdom of Italy was thus practically made, 
Napoleon checkmated, and the balance of power in the 
Mediterranean kept favourable to Great Britain (N254). 

Until 1935 Italy generally suj)ported British interests. Even 
as a member of the Triple Alliance from 1882, Italy made it 
clear to the other members of the Alliance that in no circum- 
stances would war with Great Britain be considered. To 
France, on the other hand, Italy was generally opposed till 
the end of the nineteenth century. 

§ 368. Bismarck, Prussia, and the German Empire. — Great 
Biitain had no such part in the making of Germany, though 
this had much greater effects on European affairs. Bismarck, 
in his service as a reiiresentative of Prussia in other countries, 
came to the conclusion that German unity required two things. 
It could not be achieved in the way that had been , tried in 
1848, when the liberals had .succeeded for a time in establishing 
a parliament for all Germany and had drawn up a constitution 
by '^i^hich the parliament would have been suiireme. Germany 
could be made, Bismarck said, not by debates and resolutions 
of parliament, but only, by blood and iron. He had also decided 
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that there could -be no union until Prussia and Austria had 
settled the question of leadership by war and Austria had been 
excluded from German affairs. 

^ He was called to i^ower in 1862 when the King of Prussia 
^ was faced with the determined opposition of his parliament and 
was almost resolved to abdicate. Bismarck carried through 
his policy unconstitutionally, his main purpose being to 
strengthen the Prussian army for the struggle which he thought 
inevitable and which he hojjed to bi'ing on at a time favourable 
for Prussia. 

The first opportunity arose over the treatment of the mainly 
German population of the Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, 
which were then under the King of Denmark. Great efforts 
were made to settle this trouble by international- conference. 
The breakdown of these efforts was partly due to the stub- 
f bornness of the Danish government, which had been led to 
expect British support in the event of war (N215), The British 
government seems to have had little idea of the strength of 
German national sentiment. But Bismarck had also worked 
to paralyse the conference, so that the German states could 
take matters into their own hands. Prussia and Austria jointly 
occupied the Duchies in 1864. Disputes arose, and Bismarck 
succeeded in getting Austria to take an aggressive attitude. 
A short but decisive war resulted between Prussia and Austria 
in 1866. Britain had joined with other Powers in offering 
mediation, but otherwise stood aside. After the war the unity 
of Germany was half won under Prussian leadership. The 
next stage was war with France under Kapoleon III, who had 
badly miscalculated Prussian strength and played into Bis- 
marck’s hands by his blundering but domineering policy. 
f Bismarck ‘was again able to enter the war with the other side 
branded with aggression and to rally German national feeling 
round Prussia. 

In this war of 1870-1871 Great Britain got each side to 
promise to respect the neutrality of Belgium, which had been 
finally guaranteed by a treaty of 1839, British sjunpathy was 

23 
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at first inainh’^ with Prussia. But ilie humiliations of France, 
^and Ihe heroic but hoi^eless resistance of the French after 
file downfall of Napoleon ITT, caused a change of feeling. 
The way in which the war had come, as a new interference 
of France M'ith Gei'inany — ^from jealousy of growing German 
strength — enabled Bismarck to complete the union of Germany 
Avith the King of Prussia as German Emperor (N255). In 
France there Avere serious internal troubles and long uncer- 
tainty as to AA’hat form of gOA'ernnient should be adopted. It 
A\'as not till 1875 that a parliamentary form of injJublic Avas 
finally established (N‘256). 

The rise of GermaiiA'’ had Aveakened the position of France in 
Europe. British policy, howeA-er, continued to be much influ- 
enced by suspicion of France and Bussia, partly through 
clashes of interest in the Near East and outside Europe. But 
there AA'cre strong influences in Great Britain until after 1870 
in faA’our of a polic}' of splendid isolation from the affairs of 
Europe. So long as the balance of power Avas not upset and 
prospects of trade expanded, Great Britain preferred not to 
interfere or take sides. 


CHAPTER LXXXIA'- 

THE ABklEl) PEACE AND THE DBIFT TO WAE 

§ 369. Geraiaxy axd the Baeaxce of Poaa'eu. — The rapid cre- 
ation of the German Empire, by mefhod's that invoBed much 
use of military jiOAver, upset the old balance in Europe. Instead^ 
of a much Aveaker Prussia sharing A\Ith Austria the poAA’er of 
the middle part of Europe, there AA'^as noAv a state of uurh'alled 
military strength. The Austrian Emi^ire henceforth declined in 
poAA^er until its break-up in 1918. It could no longer be the j^iAret 
on AA'hich Great Britain had relied so much. The new Italy, too, 
if it AA^ere to remain really independent of outside influence, 
had to play the part of a Great PoAA;er in the European balance. 

AVar bv this time had become much more- an affair of the 
‘ . - .• •• 
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peoi^lo Ihau ii hud been in the eighleontli centvin*. Conscrip- 
tion, or coniinilsorv service for a period in tlie army or navy, 
became the usual thing on the continent of Europe. Huge 
armaments and an elaborate organisation for war wore main- 
tained in times of peace. Such preparations were costly and 
had to he met by increased taxation. Thus war touched the 
people very closely even before it actually came. Therefore 
national emotions and prejudices became important, even when 
the real causes of disimte had little connection with the feel- 
ings of the mass of the people. Somehow people had to be 
made to feel that the burdens they bore were necessary for the 
protection of the things that they held precious. Thus, though 
there were some movements for pence, during the nineteontlr 
century, peoples still remained willing to make war, really 
because they were afraid that someone else might let wav 
loose on them. 

These were some of the circumstances in which grew up the 
two armed camps, or groups of heavily armed Powers, each 
bound by military alliances, and each constantly measuring its 
l^ower against the other and ti’ying to frustrate it in diplo- 
macy. The general trend of world affairs made it increasingly 
difficult for Britain to liold aloof. AVe .shall now look to see 
why this was so and exactly what j^art ]3ritain took in the 
.“Armed Peace” and the drift towards the Great War. 

§ 370. The B.-vsis or Splexdid Tsol.-vtiox. — We have seen 
that from 1822 Great Britain had avoided entanglement in 
European, affairs to a large degi’ee. Yet there was never com- 
plete isolation. Some things would lead Britain to take a part 
in the groupings of Euroire. This was especially true of the 
Mediterranean region, because it was regarded as of first-rate 
importance to British trade interests in India and the East, 
even- before the Suez Canal- was cut in 1869. Thus there had 
been the Quadruifie Alliance of France, Britain, Sp.ain, and 
Portugal in 1834 to keep what was considered a dangerous 
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influence out of the Iberian Peninsula. The Quadruple Al- 
liance of 1840 between Britain, Russia, Austria, and Prussia 
was largel}^ Palmerston’s work, and had been designed, first, 
to replace an arrangement which would have given Russia a 
strong hold over Turkey, and then to check independent French 
action. Opposition to Russian power had led to Britain’s part 
in the Crimean War and again nearly led to war in 1878 
(§§ 293, 294, 295, and §§ 312, 313). 

The idea of isolation Avas probabl 3 " strongest in the ’sixties, 
when the doctrines of Free Trade Liberalism had their greatest 
hold on British opinion. There was a belief that the advantages 
to the Avorld of a free interchange of the goods Avhich each part 
of the Avorld was most fitted to produce would move all coun- 
tries to adopt free trade as Britain had done. The resulting 
interdependence of all countries for their daily needs and their 
prosperiQ^ it was believed, would make war appear dangerous 
and futile, so that a reign of peace Avould come to pass. With 
such views there was natura% opposition to expenditure on 
armaments or to running risks in foreign policy. Peace and 
trade were the great goals. «. 

This is how it appeared to some British eyes; but the pic- 
ture did not look the same from the angle of European coun- 
tries. The great advantages that Britain derived from free 
trade AA'ere due largely* to the fact that, in the art of cheap and 
efficient manufacture. Great Britain was ahead of other coun- 
tries and so could supply them with manufactures with which 
thej’’ could not compete. Britain was the workshop of the 
world and opened up wider and wider markets throughout the 
world. Further, AAdiile Great Britain could economise on the 
army, the navy was su 2 :)reme throughout the world. To main- 
tain both a great army and a great navj’' was bej’^ond the 
resources of most countries, which had not the Avealth deiWed. 
from trade and manufactures to draAv on. It was this com- 
fortable and iJOAverful position which made the policy of isola- 
tion apjDear so splendid. In the regions outside Europe, which 
had increasing importance for British interests, other countries 
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as 3'et had little interest because of their later economic deve- 
lopment. In those regions Britain had the isolation of un- 
challenged power — a domination which could afford to be 
peaceful and unconcerned about adding to its strength by 
alliances, simply because it was unchallenged. 

I 371. The Exd of the Spi.exrour of Tsoeatiox. — Tt was 
impossible that such a state of affairs should continue. It 
might be very pleasant and iwofitable to British capittilists and 
to some extent to British wage-earners for Britain to be the 
workshop of the world and the mistress of the stais and of the 
lands beyond Europe. But the progressive men of France, 
Germany, Italy, and the United Slates were not content to be 
little more than the farmers and market-gardeners of Britain. 

In short, it was inevitable that other countries than Britain 
should become industrialised. But if they followed free trade 
that would be difficult; for Britain had such a start that new 
industries in other countries found it difficult to compete even 
in their own homo markets. Because of this, there rose a 
demand for tariffs to protect home industries against outside 
competition. For instance, a German named Frederick List, 
in 1841, published a book, called The NniionaUtif SijRfcm of 
Political Economy, in which he advocated jirotection of infant 
industries until they were able to compete with well-established 
ones. This, he said, was the only wa,y to secure real freedom 
of competition, which was the great object of free trade. 
Thus, from about 1870, the manufacturers of Great Britain 
began to find themselves not only faced with more competition 
on the markets of the world, but also being shut out to some 
extent from existing markets; for in most of the industrial 
countries protection was adopted or increased in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century. 

We can get a good idea of the increasing competition that 
Great Britain had to meet from figures referring to iron and 
cotton manufactures, two most important items in British 
industry. Between 1870 and 1903 the production of pig-iron 
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in Great Britain increased by just a half, but in the United 
States it increased tenfold, becoming more than double that 
of Britain; while German production increased sevenfold, to 
become slightly greater than Britain’s. Again, while British 
cotton manufactures increased onl}'^ moderatel}^ after 1870, and 
even fell back between 1890 and 1900, in America they in- 
creased fourfold in thirty’- j^ears and on the continent of Europe 
more than doubled. 

IVith this keen struggle for markets going on and with the 
fear that more and more tariff barriers might he 2 )ut round the 
different national markets, it was not unnatural that j^ossible 
new markets in undeveloi^ed j^arts of the world should begin to 
attract more attention. Fear that some other country might 
get hold of some territoiy and exclude others from its advan- 
tages often led to annexation or the establishment of ju-otec- 
torates or spheres of influence. The advantages of j^ower in 
this scramble led to further arming and to the taking of over- 
seas territories because of their value as naval bases or coaling 
stations. Thus the struggle for markets meant also a struggle 
for power and an increasing danger of war. 

These were the main causes of the partitioning of Africa, 
the Paciflc Islands, and Tndo-China among the Great Powers. 
In China, Persia, Turkey-in-Asia, Afghanistan, and South and 
Central America they stopped short of actual jrartition, but 
nevertheless exercised a great deal of control for the same 
jmrpose!. All the great industrial Powers seemed driven to 
extend their control or their influence over more and more 
territory, until practically the whole world was shared up 
among them. As the room for this expansion grew less, the 
tendency to strife between the competing Powers increased. 
The whole process is called imi>erialism, or, because the basic 
causes of it seem to be economic, economic imperialism. 

The causes of this imi^erialist exj)ansion can be seen in 
another way. Modern industrialism has grown up under a 
system of jirivate jDroperty in the means of production. Land, 
mines, factories, machinery, banks— the things necessary for 
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between them naturally becomes more acute, with increasing 
dangers of war. 

This was the kind of world in which Britain’s isolation began 
to apjiear less splendid and comfortable. Because of previous 
footholds and of the importance of sea-power, Britain was able 
to get a very liberal share out of the scramble for colonies and 
spheres of influence. But since unchallenged command of the 
sea enabled Britain to dictate what should happen in this new 
game of power, as happened in the Bashoda incident, for 
instance (§ 323), it was not likely that Britain’s position would 
go unchallenged for long. The huge armies that were being 
created on the Continent caused misgiving; and then, in 1899, 
Germany began a great naval exjDansion. Further, there was a 
tendency for the European Powers to draw together in opposi- 
tion to Britain’s domination outside Europe. This became 
clearer over the South African question, especially during the 
war of 1899-1902, Gradually Great Britain abandoned the 
policy of isolation, and became involved in the Armed Camps. 

§ 372. The Armed Camps. — ^After the German Empire had 
been created, Bismarck’s policy was to avoid war. He knew 
that France did not reallj’^ accejit the Treatj^ of Frankfurt, by 
which Alsace and Lorraine had been transferred to Germany, 
and would seek to get the lost provinces back if a favourable 
opportunity came. Therefore he aimed at keeping France 
isolated so that that opportunity should neA'er come. Thus 
Austria and Russia must be kept on good terms with Germanj'' 
and prevented from turning towards France. In his steps to 
make the German Empire, Bismarck had taken care to conci- 
liate Russia by timely acts of diplomacj'. After the defeat of 
Austria at the battle of Sadowa in 1860 he had with great 
difficulty persuaded the Prussian king to make a lenient peace, 
instead of carrying the war to Vienna. . He saw that, while 
Austria must be excluded from the new Germany, it would be 
dangerous to have her as an irreconcilable enemv. 

Bismarck’s great problenr was to keep Austria and Russia 
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from falling out. This -was not easy, because these two Powers 
tended to clash over Balkan questions. Thinking that the 
greater danger of an outbreak came from Russia, Bismarck, in 
1879, made an alliance with Austria by which each state 
jDromised to come to the heljJ of tlie other if it were attacked by 
Russia. But Bismarck still strove for friendly relations with 
Russia, and later made an agreement promising that Germany 
would not help Austria in an attack on Russia. Russia prom- 
ised not to lielp Prance to attack Germany. If Russia were 
alienated, Bismarck feared that France and Russia would 
come to terms; then German 3 ' might some daj" be faced with 
a war on two fronts. This nightmare drove Bismarck to “keep 
the wire open to St. Petersburg,” which he did till his fall 
in 1890; 

He could feel fairl}' confident that Great Britain would not 
join with France, especiallj’^ after 1882 when relations between 
those two countries became very bad. In 1882 he was able, 
further, to isolate France. In the previous j'ear France began 
a long period of imi^erialist rivalry with Ital_y bj' occupj'ing 
Tunis in North Africa, which had been virtuall,y staked as an 
Italian claim. Italy sought strength b.y approaching Germanj' 
for an alliance. The result was the Triple Alliance of Germanj', 
Austria, and Italj'. Italy and German_y promised each other 
support if either were attacked by France, and Ital.y even got 
promises of German support if war arose out of French-Italian 
rivalry in North Africa. Italy and Austria also came to an 
understanding about their interests in the Balkans. Great 
Bril^ain was also favourable to Italian ambitions in Africa 
against the French and came to an understanding with Aiutria 
about the Mediterranean. 

Thus Bismarck had secured the complete isolation of France ; 
but this juggling with the Powers of Europe was a trickj'- 
business, and it is doubtful whether even the supreme juggler, 
Bismarck, could have kept the play going for much longer. In 
1890 he was dismissed from office by the young ambitious and 
headstrong Emperor, William II. Already the difficultj^ of 
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keej^ing Eussia and Austria in the one grou 2 ) was extreme,. 
•Bismarck’s successor allowed the agreement with Eussia to 
lapse, and very soon Bismarck’s nightmare looked much more 
like becoming a ghastly reality. Eriendlj’- gestures were made 
between the governments of France and Eussia ; French money 
was lent for Eussian develoj)ment and for armaments; and in 
1891 an alliance was made. This was fortified later by a secret 
and far-reaching military convention. France at last had a 
i:)Owerful ally and could idaj^ a bolder part in Eurojje. Then, 
from 1900, French jiolicy towards Italy changed. The rivals 
agreed to strike a bargain about their ambitions in Africa. 
They would keep out of each other’s wa}^ and support each 
other in inishing their claims in different regions, instead of 
hindering each other. From then Ital}' was a very doubtful 
member of the Trijde Alliance and really had a foot in both 
camps. When the struggle came, Italy could go whichever 
way seemed to promise most gain. There was no siu-prise 
when Italy took up this attitude in 1914. 

§ 373. Great Britaix axd the Armed .Cajifs. — Such was 
the world in which Great Britain began to find isolation less 
comfortable and splendid towards the end of the nineteenth 
century. How could additional power be found? One avenue 
was b}' making certain of the suj^port of the self-governing 
colonies in the event of war. This was i)artly at the root of the 
idea of Imi)erial Federation, which was tentatively put forward 
about this time, but which met with no enthusiasm from the 
colonies (later “dominions”) excejit Hew Zealand (N257). 

But something more substantial than this was sought. 
Eussia and France were regarded as the most likely enemies in 
war, so that they were ruled out. Germany was the most likely 
ally. Between 1899 and 1902 it seemed quite likely that some 
arrangement would be made. Hothing came of the negotiations, 
however; this seems mainly due to the fact that German 
statesmen were so confident that Great Britain would never 
come to terms vdth France that they made the inice of their 
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alliance higher than Britain would ])ay. They fell that they 
had little to gain by an alliance and so woidd give their sup- 
port to Britain only in return for substantial advantages. 

There had been some talk of including Japan in an alliance 
between Germany and Great Britain; but in the long run it 
was in an alliance with Japan alone that Britain broke from 
isolation and accepted its first “entanglement.” This treaty 
was signed in January 1902. It provided that, if either coun- 
try became involved in war through maintaining its interests 
in the Bar East, then the other should remain neutral. If 
either allj' found itself faced with two oiiponents in such a 
war, then the other ally would also join in. Later the alliance 
was extended, so that help had to be given if either ally were 
involved in war with one other country. It was also extended 
to cover British India, as well as the Bar East. 

This treaty'’ was brought about by the opposition which both 
countries felt to Bussian power in the East. Under its shelter 
Japan had more confidence. Great Britain practically kept the 
ring free for Japan’s successful war with Bussia in 1904-1905, 
which established Japanese dominance in Korea and South 
Manchuria. Already at the end of the nineteenth century, 
when the struggle for power in the East was growing keener, 
Great Britain had drawn closer to Jaj)an as a means of check- 
ing other Powers, especially Bussia. 

The possession of a powerful ally in the Bar East also gave 
Great Britain a new freedom in its relations with other coun- 
tries. This has some bearing on the agreements reached with 
Brance in 1904, usually known as the Entente Cordiale. We 
must now see how this came about. M. Delcass^, who wa= the 
Brench Boreign Minister, had set himself to improve Brance ’s 
relations with some of its rivals. We have seen that a bargain 
had been made with Italy. If Great Britain could be dealt with 
on the same lines, Brance would be in a stronger position than 
at any time since 1871. Germany, the great rival, could be 
faced with far more confidence, and, if war did come, then 
Alsace and Lorraine might be recovered. On the British side, 
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if a satisfacfory bargain could be readied, one of Britain’s chief 
.anxieties "would be remoyed. France would restrain Bussia 
from a too active hostility’’ to British interests, and Germany 
would no longer be able to demand a price for supporting 
important British interests, as in Egypt. 

Thus, after years of intense friction, which nearly led to war 
over the Eashoda incident in the Sudan in 1898, the two rivals 
came to an understanding on the questions that disturbed their 
relations. These were scattered over many parts of the world; 
but the most imiDortant agreement affected ISTorth Africa. 
France promised to stop asking awkward questions about the 
British occupation of Egypt, such as when it was to be ended. 
Great Britain, in exchange, promised not to oppose the increase 
of French influence in Alorocco; and a secret agmement was 
made for the ultimate partition of Morocco between France and 
Spain. On all the agreed points the two countries promised to 
give each other diplomatic suiJport. In a world where diplo- 
macy is backed by power, diplomatic support cannot fail to 
bring the possibility^ of armed support a good deal nearer. 

This unexpected reconciliation of apparently sworn enemies 
naturally’’ caused some suspicion in Germany*, esj)ecially since 
certain i:)arts of the agreement had not been made public. TTow 
far did the reconciliation go? Did it j^rovide for military* 
siqjport, and, if so, under what conditions? Innocent as may 
have been the intentions of the British government, the 
Entente could hardly* fail to involve them more and more with 
one of the armed camps and impair their relations with the 
other. But, before we see exactly how far this went, we must 
look at the Entente which was reached with Russia in 1907. 

French influence was naturally used to reconcile the new 
friend, Britain, to the old ally*, Russia. Despite the century* of 
fear and distrust between these two countries, agreement was 
reached. Where they* had been rivals, as in Persia, they would 
agree to share what was to be had and to keep out of each 
other’s way. Russia was no longer so powerful in the East, while 
Germany* was tending to supplant Britain as the protector of 
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Turkey, at whose expense Eussia hoped to make gains in (lie 
event of war. The agreement was preceded by financial aid. 
In 1906, for the first time since tlie Crimean War, British finan- 
'ciers lent large sums to tlie Russian government. This aid 
helloed the corrupt, inefficient, and repressive govenmient to 
suppress the revolutionary movement with which it was faced. 

Thus the Triple Alliance, in whicli Italy was but a doubtful 
member, was faced with a Triple Entente. In the Far East, 
too, Eussia and France came to understandings witli Britain’s 
ally, Japan, so that German 3 ’ was left isolated in that region. 
It is true that the British understandings with France and 
Eussia never tool: the actual form of. alliances with definite mili- 
tary obligations. How near the.y rvent to tlrat we nrust now see. 

Irr 1905-1906 and in 1911 there were grave crises over 
Alorocco. The^' arose from German.y questioning, irr a irot 
very tactful waj’’, the advance which France was making there. 
There was real danger of war. Would Britain sirpport France? 
The British government would malce no definite promise; birt 
the Foreign Minister said that, if German, y made war on 
France over the question, it was very likel,y that Great Britain 
would join with France. With this the French saw that they 
must be content. “But,” thej’’ said, “worrld not the help that 
j^ou may give us be much more effective if we discussed before- 
hand exactly hov' that help should be given. Let our military 
experts work out plans together. You will not be bound to give 
hel]), but if you do we shall both have a plarr of action read.y.” 
The British Foreign Minister, Sir Edward (later Viscount) Gi-e.v, 
judged that if the Entente with France were to have much 
value he must agree to the French request. He consulted two 
or three of his colleagues and then gave his approval. This 
was not known to the rest of the Cabinet for sorrre years. 
Parliament did not hear about it till 3rd August 1914. From 
the beginning of 1906 till then these ' military conversations 
went on; and the British army was organised to be ready for 
the sending of an expeditiorrary force of a certain size, b^'^ 
pertaur routes, to certain points in north-east France opposite 
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tlie Belgian frontier, exactly as was done in A\igust 1914. 
Later there were naval conversations; the French fleet was 
concentrated in the hlediterranean while the British was con- 
centrated largely in the North Sea. Even apart from the ques- 
tion of Belgian neutrality, Sir Edward Grey told the House 
of Commons on 3rd August 1914 tliat he had assured France 
that, if' the German fleet came through the Channel or the 
North Sea. to attack the French coasts or shipping, the British 
fleet would oppose it. Naval conversations with Eussia had 
also been authorised in May 1914. 

When the crisis came in 1914 Grey claimed that Britain still 
had a free hand. Was this statement justified? It is true that 
Great Britain was bound by no written word to take any parti- 
cular course. Yet it seems pretty clear that Britain’s policy 
had been too long based on co-oj^eration with France and 
Eussia to leave any real freedom. 14 is quite clear that French 
and Eussian policy had been much influenced by their under- 
standings with Britain and they had come to regard the 
arrangement as little, short of an alliancei One powerful 
French statesman said that France was united with Britain at 
least as closely as with Eussia, an actual ally. 

§ 374. Wiiv TUE Nations went to War. — There Avas much 
talk during and after the war about the responsibility for 
starting it. In the Treaty of Versailles there is a statement 
that Germany and her allies were solely responsible. Most 
historians Avould now say that this is not a fair judgment. 
Can Ave reall}^ decide? It is not enough to find out' that some 
government toolc fatal steps at a- certain time. For all had 
been preparing for Avar for years and all AA’-ere prepared to go 
to Avar over some matters. There Avas a groAAung feeling that 
Avar could not be continually postponed. We must certainly 
look back behind the last.feAv AA^eeks of peace. 

Even then Ave may not get any very satisfactory result. We 
should probablj’' be safest in saying that all the governments 
decided on Avar for the same reason. The great difference is 
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that some felt it safe to i^ostpone that decision longer than did 
others. Each government thought in temis of tlie security of 
the state for wliich it vas responsible. They all came to the. 
point where they judged that the risks of not going to war were 
greater tlian the risks of going to war, or of taking steps that 
meant a big risk of war. Some may have judged more wisely 
than others; but it is misleading to talk of one l)eing more 
morally right than others. Tlieir morals were all muedr the 
same — the safety of the state was their real moral law. 

The Austrian government made demands whicdi it knew 
would almost certainly involve war with Serbia and nright 
easily lead to a big Eurojrean war. Why was this? Austria- 
Hungary contained man 3 '' Slav peoples, akin lo the Serbs. 
Serbia had grown in strength during the Balkan wars and 
there was a movement for a greater Serbia to include all the 
south Slav peoples. This moA^ement often deliberatelj' stirred 
up trouble in Austria-Hungaiy. Serbia was also supported b,y 
Eussia and felt confident. Earlier attemi^ts lyy Austria to get 
this Pan-Serb agitation quietened had had little result; if it 
went on it would almost certainlj" lead to the destruction of 
the .Aveakening Austro-Hungarian state (N25S). When the 
Archduke Erancis Ferdinand Avas murdered by Serbs the more 
militant party in Austria got its Ava 3 ^ The onh^ Avaj’', thej’' 
said, to saA'e Austria Avas to chastise Serbia, and run the risks 
of Eussia coming in. 

In Eussia, too, the militant part^' got control. Eussia had 
given Avaj' on earlier occasions; they coidd not afford to do so 
again. Moreover, control of the straits betAveen the Black Sea 
and the Mediteiranean Avas regarded as a Autal Russian interest, 
and “the Avay to Constantinople la^’- through Berlin” bj* means 
of a general Avar. Eussia must not be caught unaAvares and so 
mobilisation of the armies Avas decided on. Germany had only 
one reliable ally, Austria. Austria was groAving AA^eaker and 
had been held back in earlier crises. Eussia and France AA'ere 
groAA’ing stronger. Austria had to be “kept SAveet,” or she 
AA'ould no longer stand bj’ GermaiiA’- in a crisis. At auA* rate, 
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Austi-ia would be loo v.'cak to l)c a valuable ally uiilcsi:; some- 
thing were done to save her. Thus the German government 
tirst gave a free liand to Anslria, then tried to restrain the 
Austrian attitude when a general war threatened, but dared 
not offend Austria too deeply. Finally, when the Eussiau 
mobilisation brought war much nearer, the risk of allowing 
ftussia and Eussia’s allv, France, to choose their owji time 
seemed too great. Security demanded that Germany should 
lake the initiative. Germany was in the most dangerous i^osi- 
lion in Europe if war did come, with powerful enemies on each 
flank and a weak allv. The need for a swift blow against the 
French decided Gernnany in favour of the road through Belgium. 

France and Britain could afford to wait longer. France was 
certain to come in if Eussia were involved; but delay would 
upset the German military ])lans. Avoidance of any aggressive 
action would also make Britain’s support more likely, especially 
as public opinion was such an important factor in Britain. In 
Britain the government was somewhat divided. In his speech 
of 3rd August, Sir Edward Grey did not base his case on the 
moral issue of the promise of 1839 to defend Belgium’s neu- 
trality. Eather he argued that Great Britain could not afford 
to let the Netherlands fall under German control. Ai)art from 
that, he felt that if Britain did not support France now, Ger- 
many might win and then Britain would be left isolated before 
a powerful victor. It wo\dd be better, he implied, to fight 
now, even though there was no immediate threat to British 
territoiy, and whether Belgium were invaded or not, rather 
than to be faced with a war later on under less favourable con- 
ditions. There were many who shared his views, especially 
among the Conservative opposition. But the moral issue of 
Belgian neutrality was one that appealed strongly to public 
opinion, which Grej’^ knew he must take into account. German 
action gave the government an issue on which it knew it could . 
obtain poi)ular support for a war policy. This saved it from the 
difficult question of deciding whether war should be made on 
other grounds. But it is quite clear that that decision might 
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well have been — almost certainly would have been — in favour 
of war on the grounds of security, in spite of the fact that no 
British territory was likely to be attacked. 


CIIAPTEIl LXXXV 

THE WAB AND AFTER 

§ 375. A Shaken World. — The Great War opened a period of 
instability and change. The war was not the primaiy cause of 
this, but rather the first unmistakable sign that the basis of 
our civilisation was not altogether sound and secure. You will 
remember that in the last chapter it was suggested that the 
war was not caused by the especially evil purposes of any 
country or statesman. As things were, war was almost certain 
to come over some affair at some time. Moreover, it w’as not 
easy for people to see what things were really like. 

The W'ar made many people much less certain about the 
world in which they w^ere living.. They have since been trying 
to find solid foundations whereon to build a secure future. 
Naturally they do not all agree about this. Some, for instance, 
who look back to the happy position they themselves once had, 
think that the old foundations were really good and that the 
trouble arises from the evil and folly of those wBo try to 
change thern. Others feel that people wdth such views are 
only thinking of the comfortable time they used to have, and 
hold that for the mass of men happiness can be found only in 
change. Some think that the necessary changes can be made 
gradually and peacefully by a process of reason and persuasion; 
others that change is hkely to involve violence. 

What can w'e make .of it all? The past may give us ideas 
about guiding future development; but we cannot be certain 
whether our reading of the past is right. We can only be 
certain that this is a period of instability and change. We 
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call try (o form our ideas intelligently, with i-eally open minds 
and witljont being blinded by what we have accepted as the 
truth in the past. Ideas are not necessarily good because they 
are old, or because they are new. 

What ai-e some of the signs of cliange? At the end of the 
Great War there was a series of revolutions which overthrow 
the governments of Itussia, Austria-Hungary, and Gennany. 
It seemed that these might give a new basis for a better world, 
for most of the revolutions were in favour of j’^iJ'lhnnentary, 
government, independence of nations, and international co- 
operation. The formation of the League of Nations — another 
gi’eat change — seemed to lit in with this. Yet these hopeful 
signs have given way to dictatorships, aggressive nationalism, 
militarism, and scorn for the League of Nations. 

The war naturally upset the economic system of peace. In 
the few years after tlie war the most urgent problems of this 
kind were dealt with by conferences and through the League of 
Nations. There was a period of recovery lasting up to 1929. 
This was all very hopeful; but then began a terrible economic 
crisis, and desperate efforts, mostly of a nationalistic kind, to 
stave off complete disaster. There followed another recovery. 
Yet there is no certainly that the new prosperity will last. For 
it is built jiartly on the inci-eased demand for the means of 
War! It is built on fear and uncertainty as much as on hope. 

We must remember, too, that one of the revolutions of the 
war was different in its character. The llussian revolution of 
February 1917 did aim at parliamentary : government without 
much further change; but, in November, power passed to the 
Lolshcviks, led by Lenin, who thought it possible to overthrow 
capitalism and the private ownership of the land, the factories, 
and the machines by which we produce our needs, and to 
establish, ultimately, a system of communism, or ownership 
by societj' (N259). 

It was expected that this attempt would soon fail, and for 
some years Great Britain and France spent much blood and 
money in lielioing counto’-revolutiohary movements. Yet the 
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new order has not only survived but has aehieved unexfun-led 
success. Other countries have had to adjust tlieniselves to 
that fact. Nevertlieless, the Union of Socialist Soviet He- 
publics, the U.S.S.R., is something more than tlie old Kussia 
with a different government. Because it is based on a great 
change in society, it cannot fail to be a source of fear to some 
and hope to others. Those who most fear the ideas of Com- 
munism have taken the steps that produce the form of govern- 
ment known as Fascism, This has appeared in (Jermany, 
Italy, partlj’, at least, in Japan, as well ns in less important 
countries. Fascism has tried to rally tlie world against Com- 
munism. There is thus a tendency for people to be drawn 
into one or other of the two schools of thought. Also, the 
countries where Fascism is supreme are inclined to line up 
against those with a tendency towards socialism, communism, 
or even advanced humanitarian reforms. Thus a new line of 
division tends to cut across the older national rivalries. 

Many people, es2)ecially in countries with a long tradition of 
parliamentary government, believe that this kind of division is 
unnecessary. Thej^ say there is a way of ordered progi'ess 
within the nation and between nations that is neither Fascism 
nor Communism. This view is particularly strong in British 
countries and in the United States. Fascism and Communism 
are said to be equally alien to their forms of parliamentary 
democracy. On the other hand, there are many able British 
thinkers who feel that it is not true to say that “it can’t 
happen here.” They can point to many things in recent 
history to strengthen their belief that the struggle of Fascism 
and Communism cannot be escai^ed, because in it lies the 
future of civilisation. 

Whatever conclusion we may come to, no good can be done 
by impatiently rejecting other folks’ ideas because they upset 
us. Even if others are wrong, anger and impatience do noth- 
ing to strengthen our own case. 


■ § 376. The Bhitish People and the Wap, — There can be 
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little doubt that the peojde of Britain were in 1914 averse to 
war. Yet the four years of war revealed a solidarity and a 
greater willingness to endure uninaagined losses and suffering 
than anj'one would have anticipated. We must remember 
that the sacrifice came right through to ordinary men ‘ and 
women, whose usual life contained little enough to make them 
I’ise to such heights of endurance. We must remember, too, 
that Britain’s share in the war grew increasingly large. Nor had 
the war, in the beginning, been a direct attack on Great Britain. 

There seems but one conclusion to be formed — and, indeed, 
there is other evidence that it is true. The people of Britain 
would not have endured so much if they had not believed that 
they were fighting for civilisation and a better world. They 
believed thev were fightiijg “to make the world safe for demo- 
cracy,” that it was “a war to end war,” and that afterwards 
there would be “a land fit for hei'oes to live in.” They be- 
lieved they were fighting for the weak — :‘‘the rights of small 
nations” — against militarism and oppression. War had been 
unloosed, they thought, by evil people. They had little idea 
of the deeper drift towards Avar, in AA'hich all the great PoAvers 
shared, that wc can nOAV sec in the history of the pre-AA'ar years. 
The post-Avar years have giA’cn little confirmation of their 
generous hoj^es. 

§ 377. Secret Treaties and American War Aims. — ^T here 
is a grim contrast between iiopular idealism and some of the 
things that Avere actually hai>pcning. While governments took 
pains by projiaganda to uphold popular faith in the rightness of 
tlieir cause, they did not shoAv much scruple in their methods 
of trying to Avin the Avar. It was to them all-important to 
maintain their allies and, if possible, to get neAv ones. Thus the 
British government entered into a number of secret treaties, 
Avhose characteristics Avere aggressive iiationaKsm and the quest 
of poAver, rather than idealism. Italy, after several months of 
neutrality, yielded to the temptations that tlie allies held out, 
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By the Treatj’- of London, was promised increases of 

territory in the Alps, round the Mediierranean, in Asia Alinor, 
and in Africa. Austrians and Slavs were to bo put under 
' Italian ride whether they liked it or not. By other agreements 
Czarist Russia was to get Constantinople and lo he given a 
free hand with the Poles, wliile Prance and Britain mai-ked out 
spheres in Asia Minor and Africa. 

America’s entry introduced a new factor. Pre.sident Wilson, 
the head of the American government, really sided with popular 
idealism, America’s power was to be used for the triumph of 
right and the building of a better world. He did not trust the 
intentions of the allied governments (America was not an ally, 
but merely an associated Power), and he tried lo pin them 
down to a jieace programme that was in line with his idealism 
and the hojies of the peoples. They did ultimately agree to 
his Pourteeu Points, but with some weakening interpretations 
of them (§ 337 and N242). 

Wilson’s programme appealed strongly to the generous in- 
stincts of many people in Britain and other countries, including 
Germany. It seemed really lo supplj^ the basis of a nei\' and 
better world; it was worth fighting for; thousands of men 
from the ends of the world believed that the end of the war 
■would mean its fulfilment. 

But the war excited other passions, csiiecially as so many 
peoide believed that it was wholly due to German militarism. 
Wilson’s ideas implied reconciliation and belief in the peaceful- 
ness of the people, udien once their militarist governments 
were overthrown. Yet the spirit of vengefulness was not 
reserved merely for the old German government. The German 
people themselves were distrusted. The Allied Blockade, 
which had inflicted such hardships on the German people, was 
kept up after the Armistice till peace was signed. 

§ 378. The Post-Wak Settlement. — ^In the Peace Treaties 
the less idealistic feelings of the war triumphed (§ 337 and 
N244). Though the feeling of nationality was taken into 
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account in di'awing bonnclarics, it was also used as a means of 
^^'calvening tlie defeated Powers. ^YllGre tlie population was 
mixed, the boundaries were drawn to favour couuti’ies that 
could be exj^ccted to distrust Germany and to look for support 
to the allies. Poland, Italy, C/echo-tSlovakia, Pumaniu, Jugo- 
slavia, and Greece all gained by this favour. The clauses 
regai’ding shipj)ing, rivers, reparations, disarmamcjit and eco- 
nomic affairs were all calculated to make Germany helpless 
for a long time. They showed distrust rather than an effort at 
reconciliation. With the ‘Svar-guilt” clause, they were a bitter 
disappointment to the Germans who had looked forward to a 
Whlson i)eace. They bi-ought bitterness instead of hope. 

Great Britain and the Doininions shared in making the 
treaty severe. The representatives of Australia, New Zealand, 
and South Afi’ica all demanded a big bill for damages against 
Germany. They had expected to get possession of the German 
colonies that they liad captured. To meet their demands the 
0 class of Mandates Avas set tij). This meant something not 
much diffei'cnt fi-om annexation and was a weakening of what 
President Wilson and many other critics of imperialism had 
expected. 

Towards the end of the Peace Conference, kli’. Lloyd George, 
the Bi-itish Pilme IMinister, strove hard for a more conciliatory 
peace. But he liad given Away to the cruder passions of the 
Avar in the election of 1918 (§ 338) and noAV met AAuth fierce 
criticism from j^OAverful influences that had supported him. It 
Avas too late to do much. It is evident, loo, that the ten- 
dencies toAvards a more liberal into-nationalism that he and 
other leaders sometimes reA^ealcd Avero due as much to fears of 
Communism as to a loA'C of reconciliation for its OAvn sake. 

§ 379. BiuTAiN AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. — The Covenant 
of the League of Nations, AAdiich formed Part I of each of the 
treaties, is a contrast to their other clauses. Many felt that the 
League Avould make up for the parts of the treaties that they 
did not like. President Wilson, General Sniuts, Lord (Eobert) 
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Cecil were probably of this mind. But the settlement as a 
whole and tlie spirit that insiiired it were a bad beginning for 
the League. 

The final Covenant was based on a number of pi’evious 
proposals drafted by various i)eople; but the hand of the 
Americans and the British predominates. This was largely due 
to their working together and agreeing on most points before 
the official work of drafting began. Perhaps we should look 
back for a' moment to Chapter LXXXf. There we noted in 
§ 356 that an organised international system implies three 
tilings. First, there must be a set of rules as to what may or 
may not be done. Then there must be a promise of collective 
action to resist attack on those who abide by the rules. Finally, 
there is need of some method of making changes peacefully. 

All these are found in the League Covenant. The whole 
Covenant is an agreement as to the rules between the members 
of the League. Articles 10 and 16 refer to collective action. 
Article 11 provides for consultation which may lead to agreed 
changes. Article 15 provides for collective advice as to what 
changes might be made (N260). It is important, however, 
that the Covenant, in its final form, docs not provide for eir- 
foreed change but only for agreed clinnge. This seems to 
offer a fairly complete sj'stem; but it is not very difficult to 
find different interpretations of the obligations ijivolved. The 
fact that America did not join also made a difference to what 
could be expected from the League. 

We may notice two main Auews as to the nature of the 
League, the one cherished by France and the other held by 
Great Britain. France has been moved mostly by the fear lest 
Germany should again become powerful and use force to iipset 
the Treaty arrangements.. Therefore, the French have tried 
to develop the system of collective action against aggi-ession. 
•“If,” they said, “we can be guaranteed that we shall not be 
left to meet an attack alone, but that all other League members 
will come to our aid, then we will disarm and rely on the 
League system — and we will also help others; but until we 
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get this promise we must look to our arms and our allies for 
our securityj as we have done in the i)ast.’' 

The British have maintained that the Covenant does not 
bind League members so definitely to give armed support 
against attack. They want to maintain a certain freedom to 
decide whether or not, and in what way, they shall act. Peace, 
they argue, cannot be maintained by a rigid system. There 
must be elasticity and cliange. Therefore, the great function 
of the League is consultation and conciliation. (It is as if 
Castlereagh si^oke again.) Though the British government has 
spoken much of collective securitj^ — :especially about the time 
of the Abyssinian case — its most authoritative statements and 
its policy have been based on a limited interpretation of collec- 
tive security. The French maintain that the uncertainty as to 
what Britain would do in any particular case has made it im- 
possible to rel^f on the collective system, as the}’’ would like to 
do. It is also true that, though Britain may have gone further 
than other countries in reducing armaments, the strength of 
the British Navy has not been based on faith in the collective 
system, but on the old idea of what was necessary to meet, 
alone, any likely threat. 

Just as it is misleading to blame any particular country for 
bringing on the Great War, so it is to blame any one country 
for weakening the League. The French and British views both 
emphasise important points; the difficulty is to bring them 
together. It is unfortunate that in 1935 both changed the 
emjDhasis of their views at the same time.- ^hth the increasing 
power of German}^, in which Great Britain seemed to acquiesce, 
France began to despair of the collective sj’^stem ever coming 
to life, or of being certain of British support. France turned 
to Italy and got a promise of Italian support in return for 
tolerance of Italian expansion in Abyssinia. When this threat 
of Italian action became a reality, the British government, 
which had before shown a willingness to negotiate with Italy 
about the matter, became anxious for collective action. 

In the League as in other matters the policies of countries 
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are influenced by their jrarticular situations. Great Britain is 
influenced by a relative detachment from the continent of 
Europe— now diminished by air-power — and by the varying 
j. conditions of a wide-spread empire. To France, with powerful 
neighbours, change seems dangerous; for Britain, many 
changes can be made without much effect and often as a 
means of keeping i^eacc for the moment. 

§ 380. GEUM,\Ny AND FnANCE. — ^The relations of Germany 
and France naturallj^' play a big part in British policy. British 
interest is in peace and stability on the Continent. This is 
most likely to be disturbed by hostility between Fi-anco and 
Germany, Therefore, British policy has aimed at finding some 
basis for a friehdl}’^ relation between them, or at least some 
balance of power which neither will be tempted to risk dis- 
^ turbing. Past history makes this difficult. 

After the immediate passions of the war began to give way to 
calmer views, it was seen in Britain that the severity of 
the treaties and the hopeless position in which Germany was 
iflaced were a barrier to better relations. Concessions must 
be made to Germany unless Europe was to go through another 
ireriod of smouldering discontent leading to war. On the 
other hand, nothing must be done to alienate France com- 
pletely, so that Britain would be left isolated, or forced into 
alliance with Germany. 

This has been the dilemma of British policy. Not enough 
concessions could be made to Germany to relieve the bitteraess 
and sense of wrong there. Not enough economic relief could 
be provided to allay internal strains and give a basis for stable 
government. Any concession to meet the German position 
- aroused suspicion in France and increased French objections to 
German claims. When British policy swung round to re- 
assure the French, German grievances seemed to be confirmed. 

Instability and a sense of national wrong enabled Fascism to 
triumph in Germany in 1933. Under the Nazi government, 
Germany- withdrew from the League of Nations and from the 
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Disarmninont Conference. Deannaincni on a large scale was 
pushed on in defiance of (he Treaty of Versailles, the Locarno 
'IVeaties were, rcpudiiited, the demilitarised Lhineland re- 
occupied. In a sliort siiace (Germany gained, by hold action, 
far more, than (airlicr governments had diired to hope for by 
negotiation. To avert a breach, Cireat JBritain sought to 
moderate the natural hVeneh reaction to this. The German 
resort to foi'ceful methods was accepted. Yet a solution of the 
European problem, was no nearer. 

F^i'ance felt le.ss confidence in Erilish policy, wliicli seemed 
ready to acrpiiesce in cA'cry German increase of power. The. 
Soviet Union was equally alarmed by the rise of a powerful 
Germany whose government called others to a crusade against 
Communism. H'lius Eranee and the IJ.S.S.Tl. drew together 
into an alliance, while, (he T'.S.S.R. joined the League. IBritish 
jioliey still remained indecisive. The power of a nationalist 
Gei'inany was a danger, and JBritish armaments have been 
increased to meet it. JBut still Great Britain was unwilling to 
join a group directed against any oik* Power. The encircle- 
ment of (Tci-many musti be avoided and the way left 02 )en to 
reconciliation, whatever Kdnd of government Germany might 
have. Afon'over, thei'(* is an influential section in Britain (hat 
dislilces (he idea of a close understanding with flic country of 
communist ivvolution. I’liis sec.dion would even ])refer an undei'- 
standing with Germanv as a bulwark against Communism. 

5 R81. J.M’AX, .Italy, Si*aix. — ^The same uncertainty has 
been seen in Britain’s policy towards -Tapanese and Italian 
expansion, and towards the civil war in Spain. -Taiwan arid 
Italy were in somewhat the same ])osition as Germany. Most 
of the advantages of imperialism had gone to other countries. 
They had large and rapidly increasing pojmlations and growing 
industries that could thrive only on increasing markets. At 
the stnnc time the economic uncertainties of the time were 
making other countries irrotcct their markets. Serious internal 
troubles arising from lack of emijloyment seemed the altei'r 
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native to forceful expansion. It is in tliese circumslances that 
Fascism and militarism have arisen. 

The imjjerial expansion of any Power is likely to threaten 
some of Britain’s wide-sjn-ead imperial interests — territory, 
markets, lines of communication. Besistance may mean war. 
Consent means - the possible sti'englhening of a rival. It 
means, too, the sanction of the aggression that the League 
Covenant condemns. Faced with this dilemma, British policy 
has wavered. Thus, when the Japane.se began their expansion 
in Alanchuria and when Italy first threatened and then 
conquered Abyssinia, Great Britain took no resolute stand 
against them. Britain joined in ineffective League action 
Avhich could produce little result.. (The League’s failure to 
deal with Ja 2 )ah encouraged Italy.) When the aggression was 
conqilete. Great Britain was willing to seek a better relation- 
ship with the aggressors, lest they should use their power 
against British interests. 

In S])ain the Fascist Powers, Italy and Germany, favoured 
the rebel cause. A rebel victory, by increasing their power at 
the entrance to the Mediterranean, might endanger British 
interests. The Spanish government, supported by a People’s 
Front of Socialists and Communists, as well as Liberals, was 
favoured bj' those groups in other countries. The (Soviet Union 
and France — the latter with a “Peoide’s Front” government 
— were most anxious for a government victory (N261). The 
Fascist-Communist struggle seemed verj- near to bursting 
forth throughout Europe. In this the British government did 
not wish to take sides. They held it to be an issue which 
did not affect Great Britain. Thus Britain strove to keep tlie 
struggle confined within Sj^ain at all costs. At the same time 
Britain aimed at keeping other countries from using the situ- 
ation to increase their power. Only thus could a difficult 
decision which might rend Britain be postponed. 
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WHEEE EAST ]\rEETS WEST 

§ 8 S 2 , Emua- Coxtacts ix tub Pach'K-. — A century ago the 
Pacific was remote from tlie most, active centres of the world. 
To-day it. is recognised to be of increasing importance in the 
world’s affairs. ]f 3-011 look at a map showing how tlie popula- 
tion of the world is spread, you will find that one of the regions 
where population is dense is the western side of the Pacific 
Ocean. On the eastern side, too, in North America, the centre 
of population tends to move from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
What is more important, the peoples of the Pacific arc now 
closely linked Avilli llic other peoples of the world in their daily 
life, through "the things that lhe\- produce and the exchange 
that takes place hot ween them. The industrialism of the West 
is now estahli.shed in the East. The most modern means of 
transport and travel link up tlie oiiposite shores of the Pacific 
and the Pacific with Europe. Air communication is already 
cutting down the distances still more. The arts of peace are 
also turned to war. The question of naval power is largeh- 
centred in the Pacific, while .Japan and the Soviet Union have 
large, well-organised armies read3- for conflict on land. The 
dangers of world-conflict are present. 

Indeed, so great is the change in this region, which formerl.v 
seemed cut oft’ from the rest of the world, that it ma3'' well he 
that the future of civilisation depends on what ha2)pens on the 
western shores of the Pacific. 

The Pacific was first opened to European interest 1)3* the 
vo3'ages of Sjranish, Portuguese, English, and Dutch naviga- 
tors during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Thex- 
were mainl3’’ concerned with the spices that were to he had in 
the East Indies. There was a little trade with China and 
Jai^an, and Christian missionaries of the Eoman Catholic 
Church also went to these countries. Euroi^eans, who have, 
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during the last century, often regarded llieinselves as tlie 
rightful lords of the world and the owners of a vastly superior 
civilisation, may be shocked to know that the Chinese had a 
similar feeling about their civilisation. The Chinese Emperor 
looked on his Empire as the centre of the world, with a far 
higher civilisation than the West. The intruders who came 
from Europe he regarded as barbarians, who came to get from 
China the things they could not produce for themselves. Out 
of generosity to their backwardness they might be tolerated; 
but they must be kept strictly within bounds lest they disturb 
the order of the Celestial Empire. 

The Japanese Emi:)eror took move drastic stops. After a 
while he shut the country up almost entirelj" from outside 
intercourse., Japanese were prohibited from travelling abroad. 
Christianity, which had made a good maiyy converts, was ruth- 
lessly suppressed. Only the Dutch were permitted to keep a 
small trading factory under humiliating conditions at Eagnsaki. 
Thus Japan w'as locked up in 1038; it remained .so till the 
force of the v/estern Powers compelled a change in the middle 
of the nineteenth century. 

§ 3S3. The Pressure of the West and its Trade. — The 
changes that were going on in Europe and the development of 
the United States in the first half of the nineteenth century had 
their effects in the Ear East. There was a new' type of trade 
developing wdiich might find a market in China. Whalers and 
trader's began to ply in the waters of the Pacific and among 
the island peoples. The ships and crews w'ere sometimes cast 
on the shores of Japan or sought shelter there, only to meet- 
with an ill reception. The East India Company lost its trade 
monopoly in India and looked to China as a new' field, espe- 
cially for the sale of opium grow'n in India. 

These W'ere some of . the things w'hich led to the resort to 
force by the Western Pow'ers. In force they w'ere mueh 
superior to the East. A number of w'ars, in which Great 
■Britain arid France played the chief part, forced China to agree 
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to the opening of several ports — often called Treaty Port 
to trade and to make many imj)ortant concessions to Europ 
residents. China was also bonnd to Iceep the tariffs on ,i 
portant t)-ade goods very low. Tliese pi’ivileges wei’e shared 
all the European Powers, by tlie United States, and later 
Japan (N262). 

.In Jaj:)an, America jda^-ed the leading part, beginning w' 
the visit of a naval squadron in 1853. The Eui'opean Pow 
took i^ai-t in later dis 2 da 3 ^s, or use, of force. After a peri 
of uncertainty and internal disturhrijice, Japan at length ma 
li’eaties with the Western Powers on somewhat the same ten 
as China. But in Jajnan .something else also hajpoened of t 
gi'eatest importance in the later histoiy of the Pacific and 
the world. Japan, in 1867, began a j^eilod of i)uri)oseful ehang 
The government was remodelled. Western methods of man 
facture and transi^ort were introduced. Alen were sent abro 
to study other countries to see what might be successfullj^ us 
in Japan, The great jmipose was to save Japan from fallii 
comi^letely before the 2 >ressui-e of the West. Ja 2 )an must 
brought to a condition where the Western Powers' could 
met and resisted in their 2 '>olieies by the methods of force an 
2 ')ower that tliey themselves used. By this 25f^th Ja 2 )an ha 
become a great Power by the twentieth centiny (iN26B). 

§ 384. BaiTisii Coi.onisatio^t. — ^A very diffei-ent form 
European 25enetration was also developing in the early 2 ^art 
the nineteenth century. The future Eritish self-governin 
Dominions, Australia and New Zealand, .were being estab 
dished, while in Canada settlement was also 2 )ushing westwar 
to the Pacific coast. Ca 2 )tain Cook had claimed both Australi 
and New Zealand for the British Crown. It was the need of . 
new area to Avhich to trans25ort the many victims of the harsl 
laws of England, now that the American colonies had been lost 
that decided the British government, in 1788, to act "on Cook’, 
claim in Australia (§' 241). The increasing number of ex 
convicts and the coming of free settlers gave a new character t 
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ilie colony in the nineteenth century, espocinlly :iy the grow- 
ing of wool became an important iiultiptry (j ‘iOR). We imiyt 
link this up with the Industrial Revolution. Tlie new metliods 
of cheap manufacture made it. worth while to grow wool at 
the other side of the world, while the unsettlement and dis- 
tress produced in England by the changes in industry also 
meant that there were many people not unwilling to seek a 
better life overseas. The discovery of suit able land later made 
wheat-growing Ji protitable industry for the same reason. 
Gold discoveries in 1851 led to a new intlux of population, 
especially to Victoria. Alany of the newcomers were mtui eag('r 
to govern their own affairs :tnd hostile to the claims of some of 
the older settlers, who regarded themselves as an ai'istoeracy. 

Whaling, trading in flax and liinbei’, and escapes from the 
Australian convict settlements also brought a number of 
European settlers to New Zealand. Eut, as \ve have seen 
(§ 300), Europe had also sent thither a difTerenf influence in 
the missionaries. They were anxious, for the sake of the 
natives and of the influence that they themselves wanted to 
bring to them, to keep out settlement; and the British govern- 
ment of the time favoured them in this. But economic forces 
triumphed. Wakefield thought he saw in his “systematic 
colonisation’’ a solution of the social iwoblems that were con- 
nected with the industrial revolution. A carefully selected 
cross-section of British society should be sent out. Land should 
be sold at a fairl 3 - high :uid uniform price, so that oid,y men 
with some ca])ital would be able to buj^ it and so that settle- 
ment would gradually work outwards from the best land, in- 
stead of being rapidW scattered over a great area. The n'o’u\y 
from the sale of land should be used largel.v to assist new 
immigrants to provide a continual suppl_y of labour. Wakefield 
saw in New Zealand a fertile region, practicality free from aipy 
other form of colonisation. It seemed ideal for his plans. 

When the government at last decided on annexation in 1840, 
it acted as much to uphold native interests as to provide for 
colonisation. But, once settleinent on a considerable scale had 
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annexation. In fact, if many islands were acquired, it might 
.excite the susijicions and jealousies of other Powers and make 
them less ready to acquiesce in the development of British 
trade, missionaiy enteiqu’ise, and influence which was actually 
going on. 

CITAPTER LXXXVII 

EIVALEIES IN THE PACIEIC 

§ 386. IwPEHiALiST Expaxsiox IX THE Pacific. — The period 
of tlie partition of Africa saw also the jiartition of the Pacific 
Islands. At the same time, too, the W'estern Powers began 
to press more closely on China. Germany and Eiissia began 
to play a bigger part in this game of power. The United 
States became more deepl.y involved. Soon Japan also joined, 
no longer a subject of pressure, but a rival to the Powers of 
the West. 

We must soon look more closely at the situation that thus 
arose in Eastern Asia. For the moment let us keep our atten- 
tion on the islands and the British communities in the south. 
After 1880 it became clear that Great Britain no longer had 
such a strong jiosition. French activity continued. American 
trade interests were being extended. Large German trading 
concerns were seeking the help and protection of their govern- 
ment. EA'en the Eussian bogev toolc life in these remote 
regions. The question of Asiatic immigration arose. War- 
ships of other Powers than Britain began to be seen more 
often in Pacific waters. 

The Australian colonies — they were not federated into the 
Commonwealth of Australia till 1900 — and New Zealand began 
to feel less secure than they had been, remote from the great 
centres of conflict. The growing power of other countries 
and the possible sources of war seemed to be coming nearer. 
British troops had been withdrawn in the ’sixties and ’seventies 
and the bulk of the navy was stationed elsewhere. ’ These 
colonies began to press the British government to take pigrg 
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energetic stcj'is in the Pacitic. Tlu'^' urged that many islands 
slionkl he annexed before they fell into the hands of other 
Powers. Part' of Xew Guinea, -tIk; Xew Ilehrides, Fiji 
(an.ne.xed in 1874), Samoa and the Cook Islands were among 
(lie ten'itorios that Friiain was urged to acquire — a circle of 
outposts which v/ould have k(q)l otljor Powers well away from 
the British communitiGS. In l&yd, (tueenshmd, on its own 
account, proclaimed the anne.xation of the part of Xcw Guinea 
not, claimed by the Dutch, in order’iu forestall jmssible Gei'- 
man claims. This, however, was repudiated by the, British 
government. The Xcw Zealand government was anxious to 
take similar action in regard to Samoa and actually Iiad a small 
steamer ready to leave with a military force for the scene. 

These southern colonics also pressed for the concentrafion 
of more war.ships in the South Pacific. Something in this 
direction was actually done, the colonics making a small con- 
tribution to the cost of maintaining the navy. Later, however, 
m 1009, Australia began to build its own navy, while New 
Zealand, in 1912, undertook the maintenance of a squadron. 

The British government did not respond to tlie colonial 
requests for wJiolesale annexations. Partly there was a 
continuance of the old reltictancc to increase territory. But 
there were other factors at work. Bidtain was feeling the 
increasing iiressure of international rivalrj* in other places more 
keenly than in the Pacific. The dangers had to be met at the 
most critical points. In fact, the best defence of Australia 
and Xew Zealand miglit be in some other part of tlie world. 

In the ’eighties and ’nineties, France and Eussia were still 
the great rivals of Britain and there were a number of incidents 
that caused the British government much anxiety. Tlie 
occupation of Egypt was followed by difficulties in the Sudan. 
At a critical time Eussia took steps wlrich were regarded as a 
threat to British power in India. In 1884 and 1885 there W'as 
a danger of war. These troubles seemed enough; the British 
government did not wish to risk more or to disperse British 
strength. Moreover, Germany was, at the time, the chief 
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always aimed at keeping out nf wlial were eonsidered the ralht'v 
diriy affairs of the Jiliiropean Powi'i's. American ilid not 

fliinlc that their eountiy slioiild join in tlu' iinjiciialist seramhie 
tlnit was going on and they did not like to think oi imposing 
tlieir will on weaker cmmiries I>y the use of fojee. Hut they did 
not want to be shut out of the hemditsof what tiiey considered 
peaceful and innocent trade. ]1 may he that American policy 
has not reallt' been so very difierent from fiial of other countries 
ami lliat they have on occasions resorted to foive or the llireat 
of force to tnainlain American interests. Lilco oilier peoples, 
they have, found moral nuisons to excuse liiese im-idenls. Hut 
for a long jieriod tlie. United Slates had had a Imge umhw elojicd 
ai'oa at its haelc door into whicli to expand witli lilth^ opposi- 
tion. This Iiad prodticed a greater aversion to the use of power 
aln'oad than lliere wa.s in other countries and a strong feeling 
that America was morally superior in international affairs. 

JTow could American interests be sah'gnarded without join- 
ing in tlie rather crude dog-fight for advantages that was going 
on? ]'’irst of all, several important island groups came into 
American hands. Tn 1898, the llawaiian Islands, where tliere 
was much xAmerican enterprise, were annexed. .Tn 1900, an 
agreement was reached ly-wliich the Hamoan group was shared 
between Germany and America. In 1898, after the war with 
Spain, whieh had begun over friction in the Spanish possession 
Cuba, the Philippines and Guam passed to America. One of 
the reasons for this last step was the fear that in any ease the 
islands would fall into the hands of one. or more of the Unro- 
pean Powens and so increa.se their dominant power in the Par 
East. Germany had actually bought the Carolines, the 
Ladrones, and the Pelews from Spain. America wa,^ thus 
becoming an Asiatic Power. 

In regard to China, John Hay, the American Foreign Alinis- 
ter, in 1899, got the Powers to agree to the i^olicy of the “Open 
Door.” This meant that all countries should have equal oppor- 
tunities for trade and other economic enterprises in China. 
The policy was intended to protect American interests -without 
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a fight, rather tlian to i^rotect China; but it jn’obably did help 
to stave off the partition of Cliina. At any rate, it showed that 
in future America had to be reckoned witli in the Far East. 

? 389. “Christian’' Powers and the “Yelloav Peril.” — ■ 
Great Britain and Jaiian had been pleased to support the 
“Open Door” iiolicy because it was likely to faAmur their 
position as well as America’s. France, Germany, and Russia 
had been less favourable. If we look back to what was alreadj’’ 
hajipening in the splieres in whicli thej^ were interested we 
shall see more clearly the danger that was threatening China. 
France and Russia, as we have seen, had become allies in 
1891. But Germany continued to seek friendly relations with 
Russia. In fact, the Kaiser had a vision of a Yellow Peril, 
gathering like an ugly storm to overnlielm European civilisa- 
tion. He had a cartoon representing this engraved for public 
use. Pie wanted the Christian nations of Europe to “unite in 
resisting the inroad of Buddhism, heathenism, and barbarism 
for the defence of the Cross.” Thus he wrote to the Czar. 
France and Great Britain were to be brought in as well as 
Russia. 

French financiers were lending large sums to Russia. Some 
of this money was being used in the Far East. Ever seeking a 
free outlet from a shut-in position, Russia began the great. 
Trans-Siberian railway, which was to terminate at Vladivostok 
on the Pacific coast. Manchuria, a region of undeveloped pos- 
sibilities, lay across the straight path, and Russian interests 
began to penetrate. Meanwhile a struggle was going on in 
Korea, which was claimed as a dependency of China, between 
rival groujis. Eventually war came between China and Japan 
in 1894. The Japanese successfully carried the war into Man- 
churia and seized Weihaiwei in China projier. Among the 
terms they exacted in 1895 Avas the transfer to Japan of the 
jieninsula of Liao-Tung, which -juts down from Manchuria 
towards Korth China. Korea was also to be recognised as 
indeiiendent. “ 
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You will see from a map the importance of Liao-Tung. 
Held by a strong power it could be a means of exercising great 
pressure on China, whose government was centred at Peking. 
The European Powers, caught unawares bj^ the increased 
strength of Japan, were unwilling to see a new rival seated in 
this key position. Germany, France, and Russia, therefore, 
joijied in a protest, “recommending” Japan to forego this 
claim. Although Great Britain and America stood aside, 
they were unwilling to take any active steps, and Jai^an had 
to jdeld. 

Within a year or two the three Western Powers had shown 
their hand. Russia secured from China, which looked to 
Russia as a check on Japan, the right to build a railway across 
Manchuria to shorten the distance to Vladivostok. Aluch 
French capital was used in this undertaking. In 1897, two 
German Roman Catholic missionaries were murdered by 
Chinese robbers in the course of a plundering raid on a Chinese 
village. This u'as made the pretext for the xise of force, and 
eventually the Chinese government had to pay a stiff price for 
something it had no hand in doing and which it had actually 
tried to punish. Germany got a long lease of Kiaochau Bay, 
with the port of Tsingtau as a naval base, and extensive mining 
and railway rights in the province of Shantung, in addition to 
a money payment. Within a week of the German action a 
Russian squadron apjxeared at Port Arthur in the Liao-Tung 
Peninsula. Russia got a lease of the peninsula from which 
Japan had so recently been warned off. Port Arthur became a 
naval port. The right to construct a railway southwards to the 
leased tewitory from the railway across Manchuria was also 
secured, with special rights regarding the working of minerals. 
France, too, must have a share for having “saved” China from 
Japan. A lease of a naval port and a railway concession were 
secured in South China. Great Britain claimed that the 
balance of power in the East was being upset and must be 
readjusted — of course at the expense of China. Great Britain, 
in 1898, leased a considerable piece of territory at Kowloon, 
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On the nature of diplomatic ‘‘fnendsliip ” when we discover 
that there was an influential party in Jajian at this time that 
favoured coming to an understanding with Russia in oi^position 
to Great Britain. Peelers were actually being put out with 
this object at the same time as negotiations wore going on with 
Great Britain. The final decision of the Japanese government 
might easily have gone the other way. 

The alliance paved the waj' for the war of 1904-1905. 
Japan’s success was even more startling to the Western 
Powers than the victory over China ten years before. Japan 
had entered as a powerful factor in world affairs and esj^e- 
cially in the Pacific. A good deal of the war was fought in 
Manchuria and by the peace settlement Japan took over all 
Russian interests in the southern part of Manchuria. While 
promising to maintain the independence of Korea, Japan 
actually secured a great deal of control there, and in 1910 
the country was annexed to the Japanese Empire. 

§ 391. Japan and the Great War. — This last step was 
made easier by prior agreements with the Powers of the Triple 
Entente, which have been mentioned before (§ 373). Great 
Britain first, and then the Powers with which Britain had 
made agreements affecting other parts of the woi’ld, had called 
in Japan to heliD them in the balance of jiower. Japan had 
used the opportunity to secure a strong position in the region 
most important to Jaj)anese interests. When the Great War 
came, Japan gave much help to the Western Allies by joining 
under the terms of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. The addition 
of Japan’s naval power in the Ear East and the Pacific greatly 
limited the freedom of German warships and mercha>umen 
there, and made it easy to sweep the seas of German ships 
in a short time. Assistance was also given in convoying troop- 
ships from the British Dominions in the Pacific. 

At the same time, the pre-occupation elsewhere of the 
European Powers and, to a large extent, of the United States, 
together with their need of Jaj)anese support, was a great 
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advantage to Japan. The German-leased territorj’- at Kiao- 
chau vras captured after a siege, in the course of which Japan 
violated Chinese neutrality without compunction, China, 
unlilce Belgium, was not able to resist. Perhaps that is why 
we hear less of it. The Jai:>anese also seized the German 
islands north of the Equator, while Australia and New Zealand 
were doing the same south of the line,. Other ways in which 
Japan sought during the Great War to strengthen its hold in 
the Far East will be dealt with in the next chapter. 

By the Peace Treaties of 1919, Japan, in spite of much oppo- 
sition from China, was left with substantial gains. These 
included the former German-leased territory at Kiaochau and 
Various German rights in Shantung. Japan also hoped for 
full possession of the captured Pacific Islands. Secret agree- 
ments with Great Britain, France, and Eussia had promised 
support for all these claims. This was in conflict with Presi- 
dent Wilson’s Fourteen Points, and, at the Peace Conference, 
the Americans opposed the Japanese claims. The only point 
that thev won, however, was that the islands should be held 
by Japan as lilaudates under the League of Nations. This 
was not a very big point and Japan still controls the islands 
although no longer a member of the League. 


CHAPTER LXXXVlII 

THE PACIFIC SINCE THE GEEAT WAE 

§ 392. The Decline of Europe in the East. — The Chinese 
called the Great War the “civil war in Europe.” In the 
nineteenth century the people of Euroj)e had been inclined to 
take it for granted that they should rule other races. Their 
failure to solve the jii’oblem of living peaceably among them- 
selves culminated in four years of unsurpassed destruction. 
The force with which they had dominated the East they turned 
against each other; and in so doing they destroyed, their 
prestige in the East. It took them' some time to realise this 
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and they sought to maintain their old position. But the fads 
have been too strong and they have had to retreat. 

The rise of Japan needs little emphasis. Less than forty 
3'ears after suffering humiliating dictation from Germany, 
France, and Russia, this countiy has been able, without allies, 
to defy the League of Nations and exercise a controlling 
power in the East, to challenge which may mean war. 

Two other factors may be noted. While British concern in 
the East remains great, the Powers which watch with most 
anxiety the gi'owth of Jai)anese power are the United States 
and SoA’iet Russia. Left much stronger at the end of the Avar, 
both financiallj' and in armed jiower, America noAv ranks equal 
Avith Britain in naA’al strength, and the bulk of this is concen- 
trated in the Pacific. The SoA'iet Union of to-day is also a 
very different factor from the CzarisL Russia of pre-Avar days. 
It is ojjposed to imperialism, but its military strength is far. 
greater than that of old Russia. Its policy is likely to be 
limited to the defence of its telTitorA^ But its organisation is 
based on an idea Avhich excites interest wherever there is social 
unrest. 

Japan’s dominance, hoAA'eA'er, is most keenlj’- disputed, in 
spite of man}’^ rcA'erses, by China. Here a transformation, 
AAdiose final result Ave cannot predict Avith certainty, has been 
going on, giA'ing a greater poAA^er of resistance than China was 
ever able to oppose to the EuroiAean Powers before the Avar. 

§ 393 . Changes in China. — There Avas much that Avas ad- 
mirable in Chinese civilisation before European domination 
came to the East. It had surviA-ed tiiumphantly through manj^ 
alien conquests and the world will be the poorer if it cannot 
find a place for some of its qualities. But, once a civilisation 
AAuth much greater command of material resources had begun 
to exercise its poAver in the East, it was clear that some change 
must take place in China if complete subjection was to be 
eA'aded. Will the deA^elopment of a modern state, able to stand 
on its OAA’n feet in the world of to-day, necessarily mean the loss 
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Eiing of a patron saint of the new China. Chiang Kai-sliek 
took up his work and it was clear that the situation was ripe 
for some action. 1925 was inai-ked by intense anti-foreign 
agitation, aimed jrarticnlarly at the Britisli and tlic Japanese*. 
There was bloodshed in both Shanghai and Canton; strikes 
and boycotts were widespread. 

In 1926 Chiang Kai-shek led his armies north to bring all 
China under the control of the Nationalist Party, to which 
many Chinese were sympathetic. All but the north had been 
brought in bj^ ]\farch 1927. In June 1928 Peking was captured 
— and renamed Peiping or Northern Peace — while the seat of 
government was moved to Nanking on the Yangtsi River. At 
the end of the year, Chang Hsueli-liang, who controlled Man- 
churia, also gave his allegiance to the Nanlcing government. 

The process of unification had involved much trouble with 
the foreign Powers, whose existing rights were threatened bv 
the Nationalist policy of ending the “unequal treaties’’ (N262). 
Peeling against the British was very strong in the Yangtsi 
valley, where British interests jn’edominated. The tense feel- 
ing led to some violent incidents. On the whole, the British 
government showed a good deal of patience, in spite of much 
criticism from British residents in China. Vai-ious rights were 
yielded, and, in 1927, relations betv'een Great Britain and 
Nationalist China improved gi-eatly. 

Thereafter, anti-foreign feeling was turned chiefly against 
the Japanese, who seemed to be obstructing the northward 
advance of the Nationalists by using troops to protect Jaj^anesc 
properly at the. important railway junction of Tsinan in Shan- 
tung and along the Shantung railway. Anti- Japanese feeling 
has not died down and we shall see more of it later. 

The Nationalist Party itself split into a Left and a Right 
Wing. There was much strife between them before the Right, 
under Chiang Ivai-shelc, triumphed. Even so, the hold of the 
Nationalist government on the provinces was slight, and local 
commanders were frequently in revolt against Nanking or 
acting as independent authorities. Chiang spent much monejq 
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■^vhicii coulcl iil he .‘'pnred in a couniry ciying out- for conslruc- 
tivc voric, on iniliiary expoditions to crusli these movements. 

(V.inmunism lias also appeared in Clnna, partly among the 
vurkcrs in factories and town-industiMos, partl.y among the 
imj.'overishcd peasaniry, but also among tlie students and 
educated classes. There have been several attempts to estab- 
lish Communist ar(‘as, the most succe.ssfnl being in the inland 
r(‘gions. t.'hiang, leaning on the wealthier capitalists, has been, 
faced with the choice of using his ])ower to crush Communism 
or to lacsist .Tapanes(> encroachment. Alovcmcnt for social 
rcha'in is certain to continue in China, whether it takes the. 
h'lrm of Communism or not, though for the time it may give 
]daoc to the desire for secure national independence. 

Despite all their difiicultics, the new movements have been 
strong enoiigb to bring abotit a revision of most of the rights 
foi-merly lield by foreign Powers in China. Weihaiwei and 
Kianchau have boon restored. Otlicr places wliere foreigners 
bad virtual control, such as ITankow and Kiukiang, have been 
returned to Chinese authority. China uow has power to fix its 
own tariffs, and foreigners resident in China no longer have the 
special I'ights which put' them largely outside the Cliinese law. 

? o94. .T.m’.v.v .txu ITS PnoitLK.Ms. — -Tapaii is one of the great 
lu-oblem-ccntres of the world. Plow can iho Jajtauese claims 
to national well-being he met when they clash ■with similar 
claims of other countries? Can Japan be restricted from the 
kind of imperialist expansion that other countries have carried 
out in the past? 

Since Japan began its transformation into a modern state, 
the population has more than doubled. It is still increasing 
by nearly a million a year, thougli the rate of increase is now 
falling. Tliis is vei\y like what happened in England in the 
nineteenth century. It seems to go with the modern fi-end 
towards industrialism. Tlie increase is partly due to a fall in 
the death-rate tlirough improved medical and sanitary services, 
though tliis fall has not been very marked in Japan, 
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'I’lic p()})ul!ilioii of aboui 70,000,000 is in iui area about half 
as large again as (Jreat J3j’ifain or New Zealand. But about 
five-sixihs of Ibis area is very mountainous and not suitable 
for L-ultivaiion, Japanese resources in tlie raw materials of 
uKulerji industry art' snudl, except for an abundance of hydro- 
electric power. The migration of Jajxanese to America and 
ihe Bi’itish Bominions has long been much ]-eslricled on the 
grounds of defending the standard of living. In many other 
regioiit; .]aj)anese migi-ants cannot compete witli the existing 
population, as in Korea and Alauchuria. Tliere has been some 
migration to South Amei'ica. lint, in any case, the Japanese 
seem I'cluclant to migrate in large numbers, nor could migra- 
tion be much move than a drop of water in the. ocean, when 
such a large population is concerned. 

>Ia])an luis turned to industrialisation as a means of sustain- 
ing the })eople. Tiiey will live by performing manufacturing 
and shipping ser\-ices for othei- peoples, much as the British 
peojtle have done. This, of course, requires that .lapan should 
be able to buy the necessary raw materials abroad and be as- 
sured of a market for the goods produced. Here Japan has en- 
countered some difhcidties, as other countries seek to protect 
their home markt't. This jtrotection has become higher through 
efforts to lessen the effects of the economic crisis. Chinese 
feeling against Japan has led to boycotts against Japanese 
goods. British Grown colonies, which formerly were an open 
tnarket, have since the Ottawa Conference of 1932 been shel- 
tered for the benefit of British manufactures by preferential 
tariffs. 

Thus, Jajtan is faced with the same kind of position that 
faced industrialised countries at the end of the nineteenth 
century; but no longer are tliere so many unclaimed fields in 
which to find relief from internal economic and social problems. 
Japanese expansion, even if it is purely economic, almost in- 
evitably means cutting into a field which is regarded as imjior- 
tant by some other country. Japanese exports of cotton goods, 
for instance, have found a sale in Asia, India, and East Afi’ica. 
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These markets were formerly siiiipJiecl largely by Lancashire, 
Japanese competition throws Lancashire workers out of em- 
ployment. To 211’otect them, the British government inclines 
to restrict the imi)ort of Japanese goods. Tlie claims of both 
countries are on the same ground — the need for mavlvets In 
l)rovide em2)lo3'ment. AVhicli is to give way? 

It is sometimes argued that the cheajniess of Japanese goods 
is due to the low standard of living of tlie Jainmese workers 
and that it is, therefore, a good thing to even up the competi- 
tion by means of tariffs. But those who have investigated say 
that much of Jaitan's abilitj' to supjrly chea^i goods is due to 
the use of the best machiner}' and to effieiencj' in organising 
production and marketing. In other words, Jai)an is caj^turing 
markets in exaetty the same way that Great Britain did in the 
first half of last centuiy — namely by i)roduciug, more effi- 
eientl}’ than others, goods that 2>eople can afford to bujo 
Competition on this basis has been the ideal of modern indus- 
trialism and ca2')italism. It is not easy to find an answer to 
the Japanese claims; nor is it easy to find a way of satisfying 
them without causing distress elsewhere. 

If, the Ja2>anese say, they cannot get the outlet that is neces- 
sary to give their people a chance of living decently by peaceful 
means, then it is right for them to resort to force, as other 
countries have done in the 23ast. Thus arises the strong nation- 
alism and militarism that has been noticeable in Ja2>an in recent 
times. This is accentuated by the fact that Japan’s develot^- 
ment has been so rapid that something of the old feudal order 
is mixed up with modern capitalism and industrialism. The 
tradition, of the Samurai or warrior caste is still strong in Japan., 
The idea of loyalty to the Emj)eror, to whom the militar_} and 
naval leaders have direct access, also points in this dnection. 

_ § 395. China and Japan. — China, with its vast population 
to provide a market for cheap goods and with its considerable 
wealth of raw materials, has naturally seemed the best field 
for Ja2)anese economic expansion. The Great AA^ar gave an 
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admirable opirortunity for an active polic}^ (§ 391). In 1915, 
the Twenty-One Demands wei-e i^reseuted to China with the 
purpose of bringing China largely under Japanese political 
supervision and getting a hold on China’s economic resources 
(X264). The existing Chinese government could offer little 
resistance and had to accept. This, however, produced more 
widespread and popular protest than had ever been manifested 
in China before. From then the Chinese have frequently 
resorted to boycotts and other popular and non-military methods 
of resisting unpopular policies and foreign pressure. In this 
the Chinese students have played a prominent part. 

The Japanese position was strengthened by an understand- 
ing with America in 1917 when the latter joined in the Great 
War. America recognised that Ja25an had S 2 Decial interests in 
China, es 2 )ecially in the parts nearest to Japan. This implied 
something of a Japanese Monroe Doctrine for the Far East. 
In the confusion which followed the Bolshevik Eevolution in 
Eussia, the allies decided to intervene in Eastern Siberia in 
the hope of checking Bolshevism. The Japanese took advantage 
of this to establish themselves strongly there. When other allied 
troops were withdrami in 1920, the Japanese remained in large 
numbers. INIanchuria also fell more under Japanese control. 

The situation held ugly 250ssibilities. To seek a way of 
averting them, the American government invited the Powers 
interested in the Pacific to a Conference at Washington. This 
met at the end of 1921 and its work seemed to begin a more 
ho23eful 2 >eriod for the Pacific and the Far East. Agreements 
were reached for the limitation of naval armaments and of 
fortifications in the Pacific. This checked for the time a race 
in armaments between the three great naval Powers — Great 
Britain, America, and Ja25an. There were also agreements to 
respect the integrity of China, to maintain the “Open Door,” 
and to confer on any questions that might threaten good rela- 
tions. As a result of these new agreements the Anglo- Japanese 
Alliance was not renewed beyond 1921. 

On the wdiole, the Washington agreements seemed to pro- 
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ir.iso a good deal for belter relations l^olvei'n the I’owers and 
for a more beljiful atlitride to China. .Tapnii<'‘?e policv took 
a new turn towards co-operation. For instance tiic leased 
lorritorv at Kiaochau was returned to China. 

§ 390. Japan* an*d AI.v.vciifuiA. — \\'e have already seen that 
between 1920 and 192S Chitia was brouglit to some e.xtent 
under the control of a Nationalist govertnueni and tliat this 
had been accompanied by a good deal of friction witli Japan. 
In the following j-ears, however, relations impnned, a more 
liberal Japanese government seeking to settle questions with 
China bj* friendly negotiations. This was suddenly ended in 
September 1931 when militai*y officers look matters into their 
own hands in Alanchuria and one night seized Alukden, the 
chief town of that region. 

Ever since Japan took over Russian rights in South IMan- 
cliuria, much Japanese capital had been invested in Alanchuria, 
resulting in much modern development in .some parts. Alinerals, 
food supjdies, and markets were the great atlniclion of Man- 
churia. So much importance was attached to this region for 
economic development that it was commonly said in Japan 
that “Manchuria is our life-line.” Conditions in China were 
still unsettled and the authority of the National government 
was not very complete. Under various treaties Japan had 
many privileges in Manchuria. It Avas not unnatural that 
friction should arise, and a large number of “incidents” took 
place during 1931 Avhich caused irritation to both sides. 

The two governments seemed on the point of reaching a 
friendly settlement AAdien the military party in Japan decided 
to act on their oAAm account. AAHien the outbreak actually* took 
place they claimed that the JajJanese troops were endangered 
by movements of Chinese troops and that they acted in self- 
defence. From this beginning the Avhole of Manchuria and the 
neighbouring provinces of Inner Mongolia were occupied. 
Manchuria was made into a nominally independent state called 
Manchukuo; but its policy is' really controlled by Japan, Even 
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The Disamiaincni Coiifci-oncc failed, Oenuaii pnliey i^eeanic 
inueli bolder, resuUing in repudiation of treaties and Avitii- 
drawal from the League, \vliile the way was opened for the 
ftalian aggression in Abyssinia. 

Changes took place also in Japan. The more liberal minis- 
ters were obliged to resign and real power passed to the 
military' leaders. Enormous expenditure on armaments began, 
absorbing half the government's revenue. There have been 
protests from parliament; but in the last resort the army 
leaders can get their way in spite of ])arliamentaia opposition 
(N263). The strain of bearing such a burden of armaments 
in a poor country and of being drilled by propaganda to a high 
pitch of national fervour can scarcely go on indefinitely. We 
must remember, however, that if a solution of Tapan’s prob- 
lems cannot be found in Japanese milittirism tmd aggression, 
it equally cannot be found by !i blind ojiposition to Japan’s 
claims. No question more needs all our resources of careful 
stud^', ptitience, and tolerance. 

5 397. CoMMV.xisM IX TiiK Fau East. — The policy of the 
Soviet Union is no longer actively to foster Communism in the 
East. Yet the fact that the Soviet Union exists and that some 
peojrle believe that a way out of the troubles that threaten the 
world can be found only in Communism, makes Communism 
a factor in the East. There was much fear of it in Japan and 
it has been severely repi-essed. Just as Gei’many under Nazi 
government has called for a common stand against Commu- 
nism, so Japan has taken the same stand in the East. Action 
ill North China has sometimes been defended on these grounds, 
because of the presence of Communist forces in parts of China. 
There has also been an agreement between Germany and 
Jajian to co-operate in combating Communism. What more 
this agreement contains is not Imown, though it is naturally 
viewed with suspicion by the Soviet Union. Relations between 
the Soviet and -Japan have sometimes been strained. The 
Soviet, however, has shown no desire to provoke a conflict, 
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and as its lui'ccs on tlic IMancdiurian frontier have been organ- 
ised and slreneniencd tliere is less likelihood of the militant 
pariy in Japan running the risks of an attach; but a new 
on; break of Ja])aneso imperialism must tend to increase the 
strain. 


t yOH. Amhiuca axd Tiin Xnw Fosrnox ix the East. — 
American policy is not unlike that of Great Britain in that it 
is a lilile undecided. Japanese expansion is watched with 
some anxiety: but, single-handed, America cannot do much 
alioul it, Avhile co-opcralion Avith other countries is generally 
iirniiod. American naval pre])arations arc related to those of 
Japan; but cither side Avould seem able to damage the other 
in vital spots. 

During the i\Ianchurian crisis America found means of 
acting closely Avith the Letiguc. At some times, America 
.':eemcd Avilling to go ftirthcr in bringing j)ressnre to bear on 
Japan than the League PoAvers, notably Gretit Britain. Since 
then the tendenev lias rather been towards it strict neutralitAn 
The decision to grtmt independence to the Philippines looks 
like a Avithdrawal from the Ear East; but it remains to be 
seen how far America is AA'illing to go in helping the Philip- 
pines to preserve that indciAendence — that is, hoAV far they 
Avill remain as an American outpost. The encouragement of 
shipping lines and air transport probably lias some bearing on 
considerations of possible war, as Avell as peace. 

§ yOO. Great Buitaix axd the Bomixioxs. — The rise of 
Japan as an expanding imperialist PoAver is obviously of im- 
portance to Bi-itish countries. Their policies again are un- 
certain. As Avith Germany, Great Britain has met Japan's 
increase of strength b^' counter measures such as the Singapore 
base, in AA’hich the Dominions liaA^'C also shared. At the same 
time, there is some inclination to try to find some Avay of 
making concessions to Japan. These, hoAvever, might be 
detrimental to other countries and lead to ncAv problems. 
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The Dominions, too, are in a dilemina. They find increasing 
difficulty in disposing of their primar^y products in their former 
markets, chiefly in Britain. The East offers a possible market. 
In return, however, they must receive pajunent in goods that 
may be displacing goods exjrorted from English factories. This 
would tend to sj^oil the old market still further. Further, 
there is a fear that the lower-li\ ing standards of the East may 
endanger the high standard of the Dominions, if Eastern 
manufactures are allowed to enter too freely. Thus, in Aus- 
tralia there has been a great development of trade with both 
China and Japan, and there has also been some disputing with 
Japan because of Australian restrictions on some Japanese 
goods. 

The possibility of a steady Ja25anese exi^ansion into the 
islands of the South Pacific causes some misgiving. Even in 
the event of a war between Great Britain and Japan the 
chance of a direct Japanese attack on the Dominions does not 
seem great; but such a war might have unpleasant conse- 
quences by endangering communications. A defeat of British 
power in the East would throw a heavier burden of militai’y 
and naval preparation on Australia and New Zealand than they 
now feel necessary. 

In the Pacific the League of Nations cannot act with much 
effect since neither Japan nor America are members. In 
supplying advisers to China for constructive work in economic 
development, education, and health work, it has done good 
work; and in this sphere it can do much in the Pacific. In 
the sphere of politics, howeA’^er, it is a balance of poAver that 
is still the vital factor in the Pacific. 

Yet, if in the foregoing pages the League of Natiojjs has 
been spoken of as if the hopes it had inspired had proved 
false — and the facts seem to demand this — it Avould be wholly 
AAU’ong to conclude from this that Ave can find security and 
peace in abandoning the League idea and returning to the old 
faith in arms and alliances. Few governments, if any, haA'o 
whole-heartedly tried to make the League a success, Arras 
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No. 248.— DISrrTKS I’.KTWLKN lU'-VOLl TIOXAUV FII.VNCF 
AND OTIIEIi POWERS. 

Tlio main jiriints ovor wliicli tlioro \va< friction in'toccn rcvolu- 
tionarv P’rancc and otlior connli ios licforo tlic out lire, il; of \\(\r in 
Ajiril, 1702, werp tlip'.p : 

(1) Ernner land iiicrujinnilcd in it‘;Ldf ^itlioal the cnn^ciil of anynic 
pIso IIu' tcirilory of Avignon, not far from the moiilli of the Klione. 
This terrilory liad for eentmie.s lielon^od to the Pope: tlie Hol\ Roman 
Etnperor nPo liad some elaim? to it. 

(2) 'J'ho I'reneli Asseml)ly liad aliolislied matiy feudal riehts and the 
tithes paid to the Chiireh. This eaiised loss to some (jerman nobles, 
who, though liviti" outside France, had feudal riehts over French 
])co()le in Alsace. Sotne bishops whose seats were iii Germany simi- 
larly lost tithes. 

(;i) Larep ruimhers of emigre nobles conereeated in the Rhineland, 
especially at Alaiiiz and roldimlz. within the Uedy Roman Empire, 
and there organised themselvi's on military lines, and souphl to fret 
foreign helj) with the object of overthrowing the Revolution and re- 
storing the old order. 

No. 240.— THE BRFNSWIFK MANIFESTO. 

I'liis was issued by the Dnhe of Brunswieh. ('(unmander of tlie 
combined armies of Austria and Prussia, from his headquarters at 
Coblentz, on 2oth July 17fl2, tind addressed to the inhabitants of 
France. It staled as one of the objects of the .advancing armies “to 
mahe an end of the anarchy in the interior of I'A-nnce. to stoji the 
altaidts brought against the throne and the altar, to re-cstahlish the 
lawful authority, to return to the Iring the security and the liberty 
of wdiicli he is deprived, and to jiut him in a position to exercise the 
legitimate authority that is liis due.” 

Among the threats issued were these : 

“that those National Guards who fight against the troops of the two 
allied Courts and who are taken with arms in their hands will be 
treated as enemies and punished as rebels against their king and as 
dislurher.s of the public peace.” 

“The city of Paris and all its inhabitants without distinction are 
warned to submit at once to the king, to sol that prince at full and 
entire liberty, and to secure for him and for all the Royal Family the 
inviolability and respect which the law of nature and the law of nations 

?Ql 
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oblipf' pubjcctp to p1kj''.v to their Kovcreipiis. Their Imperial and 
Royal Majestief: v.'ill hold re>=ponsihlc for all events, ■with their heads, 
before Military Tribunals. v,-ithont- hope of pardon, all members of 
the National Assembly, of the department, of the district, of the 
mnnicipality and the National Guard of Paris, the justices of the 
pence and all others concerned. They further declare, on their faith 
and v.ord as Emperor and King, that if the palace of the Tnilcrics is 
forced or in'^nlted. that if the least violence or outrage is offered to 
Their ^Majesties the King and the Queen and to the Royal Family, 
aitd if immedinte provision is not made for their safety, preservation 
aitu liberty, they tvill exact an exemplary vengeance that ^vill never 
be forgotten, by delivering the city of Paris to military execution and 
total overthrotv. and the rebels guilty of such crimes to the punish- 
ment that they have deserved.” 

‘‘I’inally. Their INfajesties. being able fo recognise as laws in France 
nnly those that shall emanate from the King when he enjoys complete 
freoilom, protest in advance against the validity of all declarations 
which may he made in the name of His iSfost Christian ^^lajesty so 
long as his sacred person and that of the Queen and all members of 
the Royal Family arc not assuredly in safety. Wherefore Their Im- 
perial and Royal Majesties invite and beg His Most Christian Majesty 
to name the town nearest to the frontiers of his kingdom to which 
he judges it proper to withdraw with the Queen and the Royal 
Family, under a good and safe escort which will he sent to him for 
that purpose, in order that His Most Christian Majesty may in full 
sccuriiy call to his side the ministers and counsellors that it shall 
please him to tiame, to call such assemblies as seem agreeable to him, 
to provide for the csiahli.shment of good order, and to regulate the 
administration of his kingdom.” 

We should notice what an exalted position is assigned to kings 
in this d' . ument. as belonging to them by right. The rights of their 
subjects art' regarded as definitely inferior. 

No. 250,— THE CONSTITUTIONS OF FRANCE (1789-1815). 

When the French Revolution came in 1789 France had no con- 
stitution. for the king had absolute power to rule through ministers 
who wei'e resjxmsible to him alone. The parlements, which were 
mainly law-courts and nothing like the British Parliament, could 
exercise some resistance to royal power by refusing to register the 
king’s edicts. But they could be over-ridden: moreover, they repre- 
sented the interests of the privileged classes, not those of the growing 
middle classes who wanted to have more share in the government. 

The States-General were called in 1789 largely because of the 
desperate state of tlie finances. Such a meeting of the representa- 
tives of the three orders — the Clergy, the Nobles, and the Commons 
or Third Estate — had not been held since 1614, and there was no cer- 
tainty as to how it should act. The King and his ministers failed to 
give a lead: the Nobles and the upper. ■ Clergy would not join with 
the Commons to sit in one body to reform the kingdom. Thus 'the 
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Commons took matters into tlieir o',\n liaiuE. The\ <li'r’!arc(l that 
tliey and any of the other two orders v.Iio slundd jom tlicm wero the 
Xntional Assembly and Imd the ultimal<> rii:ht to decide Ikav I’lnnce 
should be governed beenuse they -were the repres,.nlatives of the 
French people. 'J’his was the lirst revolutionary step; the 'J'iind 
Estate claimed a right of control which the King had not sanctioned. 
W'heii they M’ero further obstructed they took !ui oath never to 
separate till they had given France a constitution, 'J'he Kiieg had to 
give way and soon told the other orders to join the Third Estate. 
(Many of the nobility began to go abroad or at least ceased to attend 
the Assembly. Some of the C'lergy did likewise.) 

The Assembly began the work of drafting a constitution and be- 
came known as the ('r.nstituent. Assembly. This con.stu iit ion, begun 
in August 17851, was tiually accepted by the King and jm! into operti- 
tion in Septemher 1701. 

The iithni n] 17!)1. — The King was left with ver;. little power. 

IIo could veto legisliition, Init it cotdd evetitually be jiassed against 
his will if the legislature wa.s determined on it. lie had the power 
of making treaties, of declaring yieaee and war. but only with the 
consent of the legishitttre. Ministers might not be members of the 
legislature. (This is a great contrast to tin* Hritish system of Cabinet 
responsibility to rarliamenf. It is more like the American system.) 
Most power lay with the I.egislative Assembly — a jiarliarnent of 74.') 
members elected by an indirect system which gave, greatest power 
to the middle classes. There was no "Second Chamber” like tlie 
British House of Lords or the American Senate. 

This constitution lasted only a year. The King and the, more 
conservative of the leaders wi're not in sympathy with it, while some 
of the leaders wanted to limit (he King's power still further. The 
war and the. Iving's intrigues with the enemies of Revolutionary 
Franco led to a rising in I’aris in August iI7n2. The King was 
susjDended, and later tried and executed. 

The Convodinn (1702-1795). — It was decided to have elected a 
new Convention to draw up a new constitution. This body actually 
lasted over two j’ears through the most critical period of the war 
and the severest phase of the Revolution. A constitution which it 
adopted in 1793 was never put into operation. 

France became a Republic and the central power passed iv.io the 
hands of the Committee of Public Safety, a body elected by the 
Convention. This was rather more like a responsible cabinet, for it 
drafted the measures which were adopted by the Convention; but 
it was a cabinet with very great powers such as are likely to be given 
only in an emergency. The Jacobins, who relied mainly on the sup- 
port of Paris, rose to power, and among them Robespierre became the 
most popular. lie was bent on establishing a very democratic form 
of republic in which virtue would be supreme, and he used the 
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guillotine to get rid of some of those whose ideals he did not find suffi- 
ciently jnire. Others who were less idealistic and less incorruptible 
grew alarmed for their safety and succeeded in stirring uii opposition 
O') him in the Convention. lie fell, and was guillotined in 1794. 

7'lic Dirrcturij (1795-1799). — Tlie conspirators against Robespierre 
had hoped to use the Terror for their own purposes; but the tide 
r,i opinion v.as too strong for them. A reaction against the Terror 
and the more extreme phase of the Revolution set in. This was 
shown in the constitution adopted in 1795. It was intended to guard 
against sudden changes and against too much j^ower being in the 
hands of any individuals or governing bodies. Executive power lay 
with live Directors elected by the Legislature. The .legislature con- 
sisted of a Council of Five Hundred, and a Council of Ancients com- 
]iosed of 100 members. One Director retired each year, and the 
Councils were reneived in sections, so that all the organs of govern- 
ment had a continuous existence. By an unpopular law, two-thirds 
of the seats in the legislature elected in 1795 were reserved for 
members of the dying Convention. 

There was a good deal of interference in later elections, especially 
in 1797 and 1798. Then, in 1799, Napoleon, by a coup (Vciai, over- 
threw the Direetoi-y and a new constitution was drafted and aj^proved 
by a vote of the people. 

The Consuhde (1799-1804). — This was a very complicated constitu- 
tion intended to give great power to the head of the state while 
retaining some sort of appeal to the confidence of the people — 
“authoi'ity from above, confidence from below.” The First Consul, 
Napoleon, acted in conjunction with two other Consuls, who really 
liad little power. Tliere was a Council of State to draft laws, a 
Senate to watch over the constitution, a Tribimate to discuss laws — 
but not very freely — and a Legislative Body to vote on laws without 
discussing them. There was a certain element of election; but 
actually these bodies were little moi’e than Napoleon’s nominees. 

In 1800, by overwhelming popular vote, Napoleon was made Fii-st 
Consul for ten years, and in 1802 Consul for life. In 1804 similar 
approval was given for assumption of the title of hereditary Emperor 
of the French. 

The Empnre (1804-1815). — The main change in this was that Napo- 
leon could now pass on his 2 )ower to his descendants and that ho 
began more openly to resoi't to the ordinary devices of royalty to main- 
tain support. He created a new nobility and develoi>ed a splendour 
and ceremonial to apjjeal to the pojJular imagination. His powers 
tended to become more and more absolute and the men he relied on 
were of inferior quality to those whom he had first trusted. He was 
exiled to Elba in 1814. "NYhen he returned in March 1815 he promised 
to, rule as a 'constitutional monarch, which, he said, he had always 
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hoped to do wlieu once peaeo was si-cuvesi. He ^o-auied an Acii; 
A<lcUtio)icl to the Charter which the restored Ihiurlions had coiu eded 
tlie year before. 

The liestoralioi) (1814-1815). — Tlie restoratioti of tlie Fonrbiais i?i 
the person of Jjouis XVIII, hrotlier of the exi'ciited Louis X\'l, 
was ])artly a return to tlie jiast after turlndont years of iduunje aiul 
uncertainty; but it also meant the conservation fd some of llie gains 
of the Revolution. The King promised in ids charter to govern 
through a parliament consisting of ti hereditnr\ House of Peers and 
a Ohainher of Deputies elected on a fairh broad framddse. This uas 
not unlike, the British system, tliough without the long growth of the 
party system and the responsibility of Cabinet. There were loo])- 
holes in the Charter, wbicli Charle.s X later tried to use in order to 
rid himself of parliamentary conti-ol. 

No. 251.— CANNING AND THE ECROPEAN SYSTEM. 

After the Congress of Verotia in 1822, from which the British 
}’opresentativo had withdrawn as a protest against the policy of inter- 
vening to repress revolution, Canning wrote to the British .\nibassador 
in Russia : 

“Villcio [the French l^riino Ylinisterj is a ndidsfer of tliirty yoar.s 
ago — no revolutionary scoundrel; bin constitutionally hating England, 
as Choiseul and Vergennes fl’Tonch Jfinistors of the eighteenth cen- 
tury before the Ecvoliitionj used to hate us — and so thing.s arc getting 
back to a Avho!e=ouio .state again. Evety nation for itself and God 
for us all.” 

It is to be noticed tlitit Canning broke from tlie European system 
of conferences not only from dislike of the autocratic nature of some 
of the governniputs. lie also disliked the Revolution and its 
“sconndrel.s.” And he regarded tlic mutiinl suspicion of states as 
wholesome. It would he not very different if a British Minister 
to-day were to rejoice at the break-up of the League and the renewal 
of the race in armaments. Canning reveals liimself as a man of ilie 
18tli century rather than as a hljeral of the lOth. 

No. 2.12.— THE USE OF CONFERENCES AND THE GROIVTH 
OF INTERN.VITONAL ORGANISATION FROM THE BREAK- 
DOIYN OF THE CONGRESS SYSTEM TO THE FOUNDATION 
OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

Though the idea of regular conferences failed to survive the Congress 
of Verona, conference, and other methods of reaching agreement that 
were little short of conference, were used on a number of occasions 
in order to settle questions that might lend to war or to limit the 
scope of war. Some of these occasions were the following : 

Conferences and agreements over the Greek question, 18'27-18BL 

The London Conference OA>-er the Belgian question, 1830-1831. 

Agreements over Turkey and the Straits, 1840. 
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There was to have Ijcen a conference over Swiss afTairs in 1847. 

Negotiations for an agreeinenL among the Powers prior to the 
Crimean War in 1854. 

A Protocol agreed to at the Peace Conference at Paris at the end 
of the Crimean War in 1856, mildly favouring tlie idea of friendly 
mediation to prevent resort to war. 

Idans for a conference in regard to Italian afl'airs, 1859. 

The London Conference over Schleswig and Holstein in 1803. This 
^\as unsuccessful. 

Tho Berlin Congress, 1878, to settle Balkan afTairs and prevent a 
general war. 

The flerlin Conference, 1884-1885, over African colonial questions, 
which were threatening to cause sclious friction. 

Tho Algcciras Cotifcrencc, 1900, which temporarily settled Horoccan 
afTairs. 

Negotiations, though no formal conference, over Moroccan affairs 
following the Agadir crisis of 1911. 

Tho London Conference of 191.3 which prevented the Balkan Wars 
becoming a general 33uropean War. 

'J’liere were also a number of rather incomplete agi-eenieuts between 
pairs of states to use arbitration or other peaceful methods of settling 
disputes. 

The IlaguG Conferences of 1899 and 1907 discussed reduction of 
armaments and the peaceful .settlement of disputes. Nothing was 
achieved on tho first question, but some machinery was provided to 
which states might resort for the settlement of disputes — the Hague 
Tribunal. The use of Commissions of Inquiry was also recommended. 
This method was used to settle the Dogger Bank incident in 1904, 
when a Russian fleet, proceeding from the Baltic Sea to take part 
in the war against Japan, fired bj- mistake on a British fishing-fleet 
on the Dogger Bank. The holding of further Hague Conferences 
was pi’evented by the outbreak of the Great War. 

Against those trends towards peaceful settlement we must set the 
military alliances and the great increase of armaments during the 
same period. 

International Organisations . — The shrinkage of the world through 
better communications and the increasing interdei^endence in every- 
daj^ life of different parts of the world led to a number of agreements 
for international co-operation in matters which were largely non- 
political. Some of the more important are mentioned below. 

River Commissions . — The Congress of Vienna set up a commission 
representing the slates on the banks of the Rhine to regulate the 
free navigation of the riveiv Similar action also followed in regard to 
the Elbe and other rivers. 

The Treaty of Paris of 1856 provided for the free navigation of the 
Danube, and set up a Danube Commission with extensive powers. 

The International Sugar Union was created in 1902 to regulate the 
production of sugar. 
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The Uuivcr.'^nl Po.ttal Union, c-:!:i:)ii'lR’d lifUVfL'ii 187J and 187S, 
regulates the carriage of mail and llie cliargo-; iiindc. It greatly 
simplified the wliolc matter and gave nii-rcasLii fa' ilities fm- coinmuiii- 
catioii by mail. 

The Briixeeix Art of ]S!)0 .‘;el up an Tide rnai inna! Liireaii at Zun/.ihar 
to Avatch over the execution of agivcmciils ahnul the Slave Trade 
and the Liquor Trafl'ic in Africa. 

The Iniernalwnal Soiutani Convetihon of iMtd na-' directed against 
tho spread of disease, especially cholera, and led. to the c*^! ahlishmcnt 
of the Inteniational Ollice of i’uhlic lleallh in Pan.-. 

The luternofioiKil Inihtute of Agrieullurc v.as set up in Rome in 
1905. 

The IT /life P/mvp/mri/.v ConveitUon came into operation m 1911. It 
forbade the use of uhitc pho.sphorus in the manufact'iit of matches 
because it is injurious to the worker.s concerned. It ua- Inrgcl% due 
to the Avork of a A-oluntary organi.sation — the Internal lonai .\<;.=oeialion 
for Labour Lcgi.slation — and was a forerunner of tlie work of the 
International Labour Organisation .set, u)i in 1919. 

Xo. 253.— DISPUTES BETWEEN GliloAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES. 

Boundarii Dispufci--. — The botindaries fixed by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles of 1783, Avhich ended the War of .\incrican Independence, 
Avero not always clearly defined and led to later disputes. MoreoA’er, 
they did not extend beyond the Lake of the Woods into the country 
that Avas settled during the nineteenth centuiy. 

In 1818 it was agreed that the boundary slioiild run Avest from 
beyond tho Lake of tlie Woods along the 19!li iiarallcl of North latitude 
as far as the Rocky Mountains. In 1816 there was serious friction 
about tho Oregon territory beyond the Rockies, some Americans 
adopting tho slog.an “fifty-four forty or fight,’’ Avhilst Britain claimed 
tho Columbia River boundary. At length it was agreed to continue 
the boundary along tho Ihtli parallel to the coast and then through 
the mid-channel lictAvoen VancoiiA’er Lslaiid and the mainland. 

In 1812, by the Ashburton Treaty, Great Britain had agreed to a 
settlement of the boundary betAveen Maine and Noav BrunsAvick Avhich 
was A'cry faAourable to tlie United States. 

In 1872 a dispute as to the exact position of the boundary among 
the A-arioiiR islands of the VancoiiA-er passage Avas submitted to tlie 
arbitration of the German Emperor, Avho decided in favour of the 
American contentions. 

In 1903 a dispute OA'cr the Alaskan boundary Avas settled by joint 
arbitration commission of British and Americans, again more in fatoiir 
of the American claims. 

Fitihcrij Disputes. — From the treaty of 178.3 oiiAvarcIs disputes arose 
as to tile rights of American fishermen on the valuable fishing 
grounds round the Canadian coasts. There hat'e been a number of 
agreements Avhich have often given rise to further controversy. 
Important settlements Avere made in 1818, 1854, 1871, 
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Thera arose a dispute as to the right of taking seals in the Bering 
Sea. This ■n'as decided by arbitration in 1893, the arbitration eoin- 
• mission consisting of two Americans, two British members, and 
three neutrals. 

ChiiiiiR for Dcbis (nuj D'liua^cs . — The most famous is the Alabama 
case. During the American Civil War of 1861-1865, there had been 
danger of war between the Enited States (the North) and Great 
Britain because the British Government had been rather lax in per- 
mitting a privateer, the Alabama, to be fitted out in England for 
tlie Southern Confederacy, which had declared its independence of 
the Union. This ship did much damage to Northern shipping. A 
Northern cruiser took two Southern officers going as envoys to Eng- 
land oft the British ship Trent on the high seas. British governing 
classes favoured the rebellious South, and Palmerston was taking a 
hiirh line Avhieh might ha^’e resulted in Avar AA’hen the Prince Consort 
jiersuaded him to moderate his tone. Peace Avas kept. American 
claims arising out of the damage done by the Alabama were in 1872 
settled by arbitration, the commission AA-hich acted consisting of one 
representative of each country, together AA-ith an Italian, a SaaIss, and 
a Brazilian. Great Britain paid .£3,250,000, AAhich Gladstone thought 
AA-ell AA’orth the example of peaceful settlement of a dis2>ute betAA'een 
great nations. 

The Venezuela case. See § 323. 

The Panama Tolls rase. — In 1912, before the opening of the Panama ■ 
Canal, the American Congress passed an Act Avhicli AA’ould hat’^e given 
ships passing fi'om one coast of the United States to the other free 
transit. President Taft signed this Act and thus made it laAV. But 
the Ilay-Pauncefote Treaty of 1901 AA'ith Great Britain provided that 
the- ships of all nations should pay the same tolls. Great Britain 
protested, and after some difficulty President AVilson, aaIio came to 
poAver in 1913, got Congress to repeal the Act. 

No. 254.— STEPS IN THE MAKING OF ITALY. 

A^’lenna Settlement, 1815. Italy Avas divided as folloAvs : 

The Kingdom of Sardinia, including Sardinia, Piedmont, in the 
north-AA’est, and Savoj* across the Alps. 

Lombard.')' and A^'enetia under the Austrian EmjAeror. 

The Duchies of Parma, Modena, Tuscany, and Lucca (very small) 
— a good deal under Austrian influence. 

The Papal States in the centre — also under Austrian influence. 

The Kingdom of Naples or the Taa'o Sicilies — all the south and 
Sicily — very badly governed and under Austrian influence. 

1859. AA’'ar of Kingdom of Sardinia and France against Austria — 
Lombardy, but not A^'enetia, added to Kingdom of -Sardinia, 
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1800. Revolt? ill the Duchies ami the northern parts of the Pa 
States let! to their union ivith the Kingdom of Sardinia in Ma 
1800_, ivliile Nice and Savoy Avere surrendered ■ to France to 
Napoleon Ill's consent. 

1800. Garibaldi, Avith CaA’our’s connivance, in May took 
Tliousand Redshirts to assist a rising in Sicily — then on to 
mainland. Septoniber, Piedmontese advanced through Papal Stat 
Ociohcr. Garibaldi greeted Victor Emmanuel' 11 as King of Ita 
The Kingdom of Naples and some more of the Papal States av 
added to his df)minions. Cavour died in 18G1. 

18G0. Military alliance Avith Prus.sia prior to Avar — the Aust 
Prussian War. Italy Avas unsuccessful in the war but got the fru 
of the Prussian victory, .\ustria .surrendered Venetia. 

1870. When France. Avliich liad protected the Pope and kept 
garrison in Rome, was occupied Ailth Avar against' Prussia,. Itali 
forces occupied Rome and the territory round it. This complet 
the union of Italy e.xcept for Italia Irredenta in the north and nort 
ea>t, which was won during the Great War. 


No. 2.7.7.— STEPS IN THE ItlAKING OF THE GERklAN EklPTR 

Vienna Settlement, 1815. Prussia Avas enlarged, especially on !■ 
‘Rhine, as a harrier against France. Austria did not recover t 
Netherlands (Belgium), Thus Prussia gained importance in relati 
to Austria as a German PoAver. 

.'Ml the German States Avei'e joined in the loose Germanic Confed 
ration, Avith Austria as permanent president thereof. Parts of Pruss 
and of the Austrian Empire Avere outside the Confederation. 

1848-1850. Revolutionary attempt at a parliamentary united Ge 
many — Imperial CroAvn offered to Frederick William IV of Pruss 
AA-ho declined. Collapse of the parliament. Prussian scheme f 
union led. to friction Avith Austria — ^possible Avar — Prussia gave av 
and Confederation restored.' 

1857-1864. Strengthening of Prussia under William I (Regent t 
18G1 and then King) — Avork of Roon, IMoltke and Bismarck. 

1863-1864. Schleswig-Holstein question leads to ' Avar , of . Austr 
and Prussia against Denmark — Occupation of the Duchies — ^Dispu 
between Prussia and Austria. 

1866. Victory of Prussia over Austria- at SadoAva in the Six Week 
War, Prussia annexes much German terrifory and SchlesAA'i 
Holstein. Austria excluded from German affairs. North Germ.a 
Confederation formed under Prussian leadership. 
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1800-1870. Xii]>ol(’ou III ]i!ul lio])e(l to jnodiato belwceii Prussia 
and Austria — now socks coiu])onsation for I’rnssian growth — puts into 
writing i)roposal for al)sorj)tion of Beigiuin — Bismarck refuses any 
ooucession. 

1870. Prince Leopold of llolien/.ollern-Sigmaringen, a distant 
rolative of the Prussian King, was invited to the Spanisli throne and 
a((!ei)ted (Bismarck Jiad secretly sujrported his candidature). The 
J''rcuch deniandcd his withdrawal. His father eventually renounced 
his son’s acceptance. This would have meant peace: hut the French 
I’oreign Minister and Xajiolcon HI insisted on 'William T of Prussia 
promising that never in file future would his kinsman consider the, 
Spanish throne. 'J’his humiliating demand the King courteously 
declined. Bismai^ck, hy puhlishing a cleverly-edited account of the, 
incident, made it ajipear that the King had heen insulted and had 
ie])lied ap])ropriately. This excited (ierman national feeling against 
the French. The French (iovernment declared war. All Germany 
rallied to I’nissia. Before France had made peace, negotiations had 
led to the formation of the. German Fmpire. William I of Prussia 
was proclaimed German Emperor (not Emperor of Germany) in the 
Hall of Mirrors at '\''crsailles on 18th -lanuary 1871. France had to 
surrender Alsace and part of Lorraine to the new Empire. Bismarck 
wont against his hetter jtidgmen’t in taking so much territory at the 
demand of the military loaders. 

No. 2u(>,— FHEN('H CGXSTITUTJONS SINCE 181o. 

18, 90. '.riic revolution which overthrew Charles X and seated Louis 
rhili})pe, who belonged to the Orleans branch of the Royal Family, 
on the throne meant a strengthening of ])nrliamentary control over 
the government. The lung ruled hy the will of parliament, very 
much as "William HI of England. But ])arliamentary power was 
wielded hy a limited section of tlie up])er middle class. This led to 
discontent, though the reformers, who became active in 1847 and 
1848, did not mean to produce a revolution. 

1848. A revolution rather unexpectedly overthrew Louis Philiiijje, 
and a Republic was set up. The new constitution provided for a 
])arliament of one chamber elected hy univeisal male franchise and a 
])opular]y elected President. Ijouis Napoleon, the nephew of the 
former Emperor, was elected as President.. Parliament limited the 
vote hy unscruindous methods while Najjoleon made shrewd ajrpeals 
to jropular favour. 

1851. Napoleon, by a coup eVrtat', got his ])ower extended and the 
c.onstitution revised, so that it was something like that of his uncle. 
This was approved hy popular vote. 

1852. Napoleon was made I'lmperdr of the Fi'ench as Napoleon 
HI. After 1800 he found it necessary to make liberal concessions 
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(enuivaleiii. to I'arliainent), nor are they responsible to it in the same 
way the Freitch and Britisli Cabinets. Both the President and the 
ilotise of ]'ie])ros(‘ntativcs of Congress must sit out tlieir full elected 
term';, even it tho\ are in disagreement about policy. 

y-n. -ir.I.— Tin: IDEA OF IMPlaHlAL FEDERATION. 

In the latter ])art of the nineteenth century it was realised that the 
-elf-governing cf)lonies did not seek comjtlete independence as many 
liad expected. There was also a desire to be assured of greater power 
in international affairs because of the increasing competition for 
ii'arkets and the growing power of Continental countries, which were 
ai-ii rurning to colonial exjiansion. In Great Britain, especially among 
fh<" Conservatives and Imperialists, the idea arose that arrangements 
liiight be made whereby the colonies should shai-e the burden of 
defending the Empire and its policy, and, in return, be given some 
-hare in determining what that policy should be. For instance, in 
1H7‘2. Disraeli said ; “Self-government . . . ought to have been con- 
ceded as jMirt of a great jioliey of imperial consolidation. It ought 
to have boon aeconipanied by an Imperial tariff, by seenrities for the 
l)er)i)le of England for the enjoyment of nnappropriated lands . . . 
and by a military code, which should have precisely defined the 
means and the responsibilities by which the Colonies should be 
defended, and by which, if necessary, this country should call for aid 
from the Colonies themselves.” Imperial Federation was a plan 
advocated by some (such as the Imperial Federation League, which 
existed from 1884 to 1893) as the only alternative to the disintegration 
(d the Empire. 

Ini])erial Federation would have involved setting up a Parliament 
re]n'esenting tlie whole of the self-governing parts of the Empire, 
with an Imperial Cabinet responsible to it. The functions transferred 
to this new organisation by the existing responsible governments of 
the Eni])ire, including tliat of Great Britain, would have been foreign 
])olit-y, Imperial defence, the I'aising of the money necessary for carry- 
ing on these functions, and perhaps also trade ])o]icy. 

The idea of Imjierial Federation received little support in the 
Dominions, as the self-governing Colonies came to be called, except 
in New Zealand. Richard Seddon and Sir Joseph W^ard, on behalf 
of Xew Zealand, advocated it at Imperial Conferences, the latter 
bringing forward a complete scheme in 1911. Even as late as 1919, 
William Massey spoke as if Federation must come some day. 

The ground of the opposition of the other Dominions was that 
Federation would actually involve a danger to the powers of self- 
government that they enjoyed already, especially as the raising of an 
Imperial revenue would be involved. If the Federal Parliament 
were on a population basis — and Great Britain Avould certainly demand 
that — the Dominion reiJreseutatives would- be outvoted, so that the 
Dominions might be obliged to raise money for pui'i^oses that they 
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had actually opposed. Though, as tilings M-ere. they might lie involved 
in a foreign policy framed by the British Government vithout their 
having a real voice in it. they were not oldiged to take any active 
part, such as supplying troops, in carrying out that policy. 

The British Government soon saw that it would be dangerous 
to press Federation at the moment — <'.{]■. at the 1897 Colonial Con- 
ference — and the Liberal Government which came in in 1905 was 
not favourable to it. 

Some circles, such as the Round Table groups, revived the idea in 
the early years of the war. But the actual path along which the 
relations of the Dominions and Great Britain developed during the 
war and after (N246) was one more in harmony with the spirit that 
had prompted the concession of responsible government, running the 
risks of generosity rather than those of legal bonds. 


No. 258.— THE DUAL ^fONARCHY OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

Vast territories had come under the rule of the. House of Habsburg, 
whose headquarters were iu the .Archduchy of Austria, mainly by 
marriage. Their subjects were of many nationalities — Germans in 
Austria, Magyars iu Hungary, Rumanians in Transylvania, and Slavs 
in Bohemia (Czechs and Slovaks), in Galicia (Poles and Ruthenians), 
and in the South (Serbs, Croatians, and Slovenes). 

Some parts had retained a certain amount of their old institutions, 
mostly of a feudal character. Thus the Habsbiirgs were not only 
Archdukes of Austria, but also kings of Bohemia and of TTungai-y. 
Hungary retained more of its distinctness than other parts of the 
Habsburg dominions. 

In the revolutions of 1848 Bohemia and Hungary both sought to 
increase their powers of self-government, Hungary in 1849 declaring 
itself entirely independent. The Bohemian movement was soon sup- 
pressed, but Hungary offered greater resistance (Kossuth was their 
cdiief leader), and was crushed only with the help of Russian forces. 

The triumphant Habsburg goverhinent set about a policy of com- 
plete centi'alisation. Local liberties were lost and everything entrusted 
to officials appointed from A'^ienna. The constitution of Hungary was 
suppressed and the Iron Crown of St. Stephen taken f^■ ATennn. 
Bohemia, Hungary and other parts became mere provinces of a 
centralised despotic empire. 

Discontent continued, aud the defeats of 1859 and 180G made it 
clear that changes must be made. The final arrangement was made 
in 1867 — the Auftglcicli — by which Hxihgary was given a very large 
measure of self-government. The Emperor Francis Joseph once 
more Avas croAAned Avith the Iron CroA\-n in Hungary. Thus the 
Austrian Empire AA-as diA'ided into tA\'o parts under separate goA’ern- 
ments, though there AA-ei-e joint ministries for foreign policy, defence, 
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nnd tlie fmaiu'o craineetoc] with tlieKa maiter.s. The FTabshnrg 
rloniinioiif; thus Ijceanie (lie dual monarchy of Austria-Hungary. 

• There had been talk of carrying the pro(!ess further and making 
c.oncp-^sious to the Slav peoples. This, however, was not done, and 
the Slavs remained under the control either of Austria or of Hungary. 
Tlx* .\ustrian policy was comparatively mild : hut the Hungarians 
veri' very inhtloranl and oppressive towards their many Slav and 
Kuuianiau subjects. This was the cause of much discontent and a 
-.ovirce, of weakness to the Huai ^Monarchy, It is important in 
(onnection with the general state of affairs out of which the Great 
War came. 

It is l)plieved that the .Archduke Francis Ferdinand, whose assas- 
sination began the crisis of .1914 and tvho was heir to the throne, 
intended to make concessions to the. Slavs and to make a federal state. 

It should he remembered that the llaltslnirgs depended a good deal 
on tile loyalty of a traditional governing class who were drawn from 
all the different nationalities. 

Xo. 2.79.— SOME ASPECTS OF COAIAfrXIS.M IX RELATION TO 
SOf'IAL t'llAXO.E AND PEACE. 

Alodern Communism is based on the historical study and carefully 
Morked-out ideas of Karl iMar.x and Frederick Engels. Some of 
tlieir most important writings were 7’lie ('onnu iiniftt Mn)iifrfifo, 1848: 
Tlir Criliijiir of Polificdl Econo my, 18a9: Anli-Duhriiiy, 1877; and 
CiiliHaL ]S(i7. 1880 , and 1894. (The writings of Lenin were an im- 
jiortant addition to iMar.xist- literature, especially liis lmprri(tlif;m . 
1917.) History, they said, showed that one form of .society gave 
way to another as now methods of produetion were used. Tlius 
periodically ne\y classes appeared wliicli had the destiny of the future 
in tlicin liecause they alone coidd make fuller use of the means of 
production that were being developed. Thus the middle-class capi- 
talist Iiad overtlirown the noble landowners of feudalism. So in time 
capitalism junduced an organised hut piopertyless woi'king class, 
who could live only by .selling their labour. This class would in 
time overthrow capitalism. Jtecause tlie working class was without 
l)roperty in the means of production, it would naturally organise 
society on 'a basis of social or community ownership. Classes would 
disappear in this new society, because classes Avere based on the 
system of private property in the mean.s of production. 

Communists do not adA’oeate class-struggle: they helieA’e it is there 
already so long as pi-ivate ownership remains. Class-struggle and 
the accoinjianying violence are part of the process of change, for a 
privileged 2)ossessing class Avill not give Avay, even Avhen its day is 
done, and Avill I’esort to violence to resist the claims of a rising class, 
which could make better use of tlie instruments of iiroductiou. This 
will go on, says the Commvmist, until tlie final stage of the class- 
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siniggle, behveen monopoly capitali'^m and tlio propeidxlcLs, but 
organised, pi'olelariat. leads on to a classless society. 

This, too, says the Communist, is the only na_\ to remove the rout 
causes of vvar. Under capitalism war comes from such things us 
ti'ie struggle for markets, for goods and capital, to which cajutalist 
states are driven by the social problems which arise out of capitalism. 
A capitalist state cannot escape from such a policy without risking 
subjection to another stale. Under a system of production guided 
by social control for use, instead of hv the quest for profit through 
]irivate ownership, these dithculties would not arise. This, to the 
Communist, is the only real way to get peace. 

No. 200.— niOVISIOX FOn CONCILIATION AND .MEDIATION 
IN THE LEAGUE COVENANT. 

(For other parts of the Covenant see N2-Io.) 

Article XI. 

(1) Any war or llireal of yar, wliollicr iniinciliatoly alTccling any of 
the Members of the League or not, is liercby declared a matter of 
concern to the whole League, and the League sliall take an\ action 
that may be deemed wise and cft'cctnal to safeguard the peace of 
nations. In case any such emergency should arise the Secretary- 
General shall, on the reqticst of any Member of the League, forthwith 
summon a meeting of the Council. 

(2) It is also declared to he the friendly right of each Member of 
Uio League to bring to tlic attention of the As.sembly or of tlio Council 
any circumstance whatever affecting international relations wliich 
threaiens to disturb the international peace or the good nnderslanding 
between nations upon which peace depends. 

Article XV (in part). 

(1) If there rdiould arise between Members of the League any dispute 
likely to lead to a rujiturc, which is not submitted to arbitration or 
judicial settlement in accordance with Article XITI, the Members of 
tbo League agree that tlicy will submit the matter to the Council. . . . 

(!]) The Council .shall endeavour to effect a settlement of the di.'-piilc. 
and if such efforts are sucee.ssful, a statement shall l)e made ])iddic 
giving sucli facts and explanations regarding the dispute and the terms 
of settlement thereof as the Council may deem approj)riatp. 

(1) If the dispute is not thus settled, the Council, either unani- 
mously or by a majority vote, shall make and puhlisli a repet eon- 
iaining a slafemenf of the facts of the dispufe and the recommendalious 
.wliich are deemed just and proper thereto. 

1(1) If a report by the Council is unanimouslv agreed to by the 
memhers thereof other than the Ecprc.scnlatives of one or more of the 
liarties to the dispute, the Members of the League agree tliat tbey will 
not go to war with any party to the dispute which complies with the 
rccommcndation.s of tlie report. 

(7) If tiic Council fails to reach a report which is mianimouBly 
agreed to by tlie members f hereof, other than the Eepresentatives 
of one or more of the parties to the di.sjHitc, the Members of the League 
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reserve to themselves the right to take such action as they shall 
consider necessary for the maintenance of right and justice. 

Article XI has been much used because it gives such a wide discretion 
as to what means shall he used to settle a dispute or to maintain i)eace. 
But it should be grasped that it gives no power to enforce a settlement. 
Article XY, paragraph 3, does not add anything to Article XI. 

Xo. 201.— THE POPULAR FRONT, PEOPLE’S FRONT OR UNIT- 
ED FRONT. 

Tliere began in 1934 a movement in several countries, particularly 
Fj-ance and Spain, to bring about an understanding between all the 
Left parties — i.c. the more advanced Liberals, the Radicals, the 
Socialist and Labour Parlies, and the Communists (and in Spain 
the Anarchist-Syndicalists). The Communists, who had before refused 
co-operation with bourgeois jmrties, took a leading part in this. The 
cause of this was the increasing strength of Fascism and the fear 
that' it miglit appear in countries where it had scarcely shovra itself 
o))enly. Socialists and Communists believed that it threatened not 
only the advance towards Socialism but also the existence .of parlia- 
mentary democracy and many of the liberties obtaining in the more 
stable capitalist countries where parliaments seemed well established. 
Jt was also felt that Fascism, if not more resisted, would idunge the 
world into uar. 

In France and Spain such understandings were reached, and in 
the elections of 1036 the groups composing the Popular Front secured 
majorities, (iovernments were formed which .were assured of the 
s\ipport of the Left parties and pledged to a programme of radical 
reform within capitalism, not of socialism. Socialists and Communists 
did not forego their beliefs that democracy under capitalism could 
never be very real, or that capitalism must ultimately collapse; but 
they considered that, for the time being, it was better to fight a 
defensive battle against Fascism along with the Liberals to preserve 
such liberties as had been won under capitalism. If, and when, the 
Fascist danger receded, they would resume their work for Socialism 
and would be obliged to break off from the Liberals. 


No. 262.— THE UNEQUAL TREATIES WITH CHINA. 

The most important treaties were : 

The Treaty of Nanking, 1842, between Great Britain and China, 
followed by similar treaties between China and France and China and 
the United States. 

The Treaties of Tientsin, 1858. 

By these and other agreements many European Powers, the 
United States and later Japan, got important rights of which the 
following were the chief : 
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I. Tile opening of a number of ports to foreign trade and residence, 
such as Canton, Shanghai, Amoy, Eoochow, Ningpo, Tientsin, Swatow, 
Nanking, Hankow, Iviukiang. 

II. In these Treaty Ports, foreigners established concessions or sec- 
tions of the town which they virtually controlled, and which were thus 
in practice taken away from Chinese control. 

III. Extra-territoriality. Foreigners, if accused of an offence or if 
sued by a Chinese, were to be dealt with by their own consuls and 
were thus not under Chinese control. When foreigners were allowed 
to travel freely in China they carried this right about with them, even 
.though they might be hundreds of miles from the nearest consul in a 
country with poor communications. 

IV. Tariff restrictions. On most goods imported or exported in 
trade with the Treaty Powers, China was limited to a duty of 5 per 
cent. Later, when prices rose, the standard rates on which this 5 per 
cent, was charged were not altered, so that the actual amount of the 
duty felt still lower. 


No. 263.— THE TRANSFORMATION OF THE GOVERNMENT OF 
JAPAN. 

When a squadron of American warships came to Japan in 1853 
and 1854 to seek a treaty to open up Japan, the country was in a 
condition of clan-feudalism. The feudal lords or heads of clans, 
known as Daimyos, were served by. a noble warrior caste called 
Samurai. The population was divided into castes or classes, with an 
outcast class — the Eta — who did the most degraded forms of work. 

The Emperor, who was held to be of divine origin, lived in a kind 
of sacred seclusion at Kyoto. The government was carried on in 
his name by a Shogun, who lived at Yedo, the former name of Tokyo. 
The Shogun was the head of the most powerful clan, the Tokugawa, 
but his control over the other clans urns somewhat uncertain. At the 
time, the Tokugawas were declining in power and change was likely 
to come, apart from the coming of the Western Powers. 

The Shogun was in a difficult position. He knew that he could 
not resist the Western Powers; yet there were powerful Japanese 
who demanded a defiant attitude against the foreigners. There was 
a period of internal conflict and uncertainty, while the Powers con- 
tinued to assert themselves, on two occasions sendiirg naval expedi- 
tions against the strongholds of the patriotic anti-foreign clans of 
Satsuma and Choshiu. At length the anti-foreign leaders realised 
that, if Japan was to survive and escape foreign domination, there 
must be changes in Japan itself. 

As a result in 1867 the Shogun found his position becoming im- 
possible and gave up his offices. The. Emperor Mutsu Hito, a hoy 
of fifteen, was brought put of his isolation ' and “restored” to the 
position of active head of the government. Thus began the period 
of “Meiji,” or “Enlightened Government.” 

There were troubles for some time — civil wars an3*’clan rebellions; 
hut a great transformation began. The feudal lords surrendered 
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their rights to the Emperor; the caste system tvas broken clown; 
militai-y sert'iee was made compulsorv instead of the monopoly of 
the jirivileged Samurai ; a system of universal education Avas begun ; 
railways and telegraphs Avere begun. In place of the feudal lords 
the central government appointed officials to carry on the adminis- 
tiation of the various districts. But it should be remembered that, 
in spite of all the changes, much of the old tradition Avent on and the 
elements of the former feudalism still find a place in Japanese society. 

It Avas decided to adopt a constitution on AYestern lines and a 
cr.mmission headed by Prince' Ito Avas sent abroad to study AA'estern 
models. The result Avas the constitution put into operation in 1890. 

'The system Avas someAA'hat like the German and the Austrian, 
the Emperor being left Avith more real poAver than the British King. 
He ruled through ministers avIio AA'ere not necessarily' collectively 
lesponsible to the Diet or Parliament. This consisted of tAvo Houses. 
The House of Peers Avas jjartly hereditary, partly appointed, and 
partly elected by special groups such as the highest taxpayers and 
the intellectual celebrities. The House of Representatives AA'as elected 
by ])opular A'ote for a term of four years. The franchise, at first 
limited, has been extended till in 1925 the A'ote Avas giA'en to. all men 
over tAventy.five. There has since been a movement for AA'omen's 
franchise. 'The House of Representatives can be dissolved by the 
Emperor. 

Though the poAvers of the Diet AA-ere extensive the Alinistry Avas not 
completely under its control. As time AA-ent on the system tended 
to Avork more on the lines of the British system — that is, the Cabinet 
stood or fell as a Avhole according to the sujrport it commanded in 
the Diet. But there Avas ahA'ays a loophole. The Ministers for the 
.Army and NaA’y had direct access to the Emperor — they Avere ahvays 
high officers and not civilians — and thus Avere outside the control 
of the Prime Alinister and the rest of the Cabinet. Thus they could, 
if the Emperor thought fit, exercise a great control over policy and 
get Avhat money they Avanted for the Army and Navy. 

This feature of the Japanese system has been of great importance 
since the Afanchuria affair began. Control of the Government has 
fallen largely into the hands of the military leaders and they have 
been able to get a very large part of the reA'enues spent on militai-y 
preparations in spite of opposition in the Diet. The influence of the 
feudal and Samurai tradition and the emphasis laid on loyalty to the 
Emperor as representing the unity of the Japanese nation have been 
imjAortant factors in making such a development possible. 

No. 264.— THE TWENTY-ONE DEMANDS. 

These demands made by Japan to China in 1915 Avere arranged in 
five groups : 

I. Shantung. Japan deinamletl that China should consent to Avhat- 
eA'er arrangement Japan might come to Avifh Germany oA'er German 
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rights in Shantung. Eiglils to luiild more railways and opening all 
important towns and cities ns commercial ports. 

II. South ilanchiiria and Eastern Inner Jlongolia. li.xlension of 
the leases of the Liao-Tung I’eninsiila and of the South jranchurian 
and other railways to ninety-nine ycar.s. Eights for Japanese to reside 
and travel, to engage in biisinc.ss and mannfncture of any kind what- 
soever. to lease and own land, and to open mines in these territories. 
China not to employ political, financial, or military advisers or in- 
structors in these lendtories without consulting Jajian. No permission 
to he granted to siihjects of a third country to hiiild railways there 
without the consent of .lapau, 

III. Hanyehping Comjiany. The large.st iron-mining and smelting 
company in China at Hanyang near Hankow on the Yangtsi. This to 
he made a joint concern of the two countries "when the opportune 
moment arrives." The. company to retain a monopoly in that area 
and its rights and property not to he disposed of without Japan's 
consent. 

IV. China not to cede or lea.se any harhoiir or hay or island along 
the coast of China to any third country. 

Y. Japanese advisers. China to employ intluential Japanese advisers 
in political, financial, and military matters. In important places the 
police to ho administered jointly hy China and Japan, or at least 
numerous Japanese to he employed, China to hiiy half its munitions 
of war from Japan, or a joint Hino-.lapanesc arsenal to he cstahlished 
in China, u.sing Japanese cNperts and .Tapanesc materials. Eight to 
huild important railways in the Yangtsi region. Japan to he consulted 
'hefore China might horrow foreign capital to work mines, huild rail- 
ways or make harhourworks in the province of h'likien, opposite the 
Japanese island possession of Formosa. .Tajianesc hospitals, schools 
and churches in the interior of China to have right to own land. Eights 
for .fapanesc lluddhiat missionaries. 

Secrecy Avas demanded hut could not he maintained. Through 
the opposition in Chinn and the objeetion.s of flie Ihiited States 
the demands were somewhat modified, and Group V ‘‘reserved for 
future discussion"; hut, in the face of an ultimatum, the Chinese 
Government Avas obliged to sign two treaties on 2.7th Hay 1015, 
conceding most of the demands in the first four groups. The Chinese 
people and later Chinese Governments have challenged the validity 
of these treaties, because of the circumstances in Avliich they AAeio 
forced on Chinn. 
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1. Y'hal were tlio main diflerenccB between conclitioiiK in Great Britain 

and in the countries of Continental Europe at tbe time of tbe French 
Bcvolnlion? 

2. How did Napoleon rise to power in France? 

Cl. What influence did Great Britain exert in the settlement of Europe, 
in 1814-1815? 

4. Why was Castlcreagh’s foreign policy not pojnilar in Grca't Britain? 

5. Why did Great Britain withdraw from the Congress of Verona? 

6. Wliat part did Canning play in the formation of the ^fonroe Doctrine? 
What has Britain’s attitude been to the maintenance of the Doctrine? 

7. What was British policy in regard to the independence of Belgium? 

8. What were Great Britaiit’s relations with France, 1815-1850? 

0. Comparo the making of Italy with the making of Germany.. 

10. Compare the attitudes of the French and British Government.s towards 

the union of Italy. 

11. What has been the importance of the Mediterranean in Briti.sh foreign 

policy ? 

12. What Avas meant by “splendid isolation”? Why did Britain depart 

from it? 

13. VHiat part did Belgian neutrality play in Great Britain’s entrance into 

the Great War? 

14. What is meant by “economic imperialism”? Do you think it liad 

anything to do with the Great War? 

15. Do you think Great Britain’s policy has lieipcd to strengthen the 

League of Nations? 

10. Comparo the League of Nations with the Congress System. 

17. Write a criticism of the Peace Settlement of 1919. 

18. Explain Great Britain’s relations with Germany and France since the 

Great War. 

19. Account for the increasing importance of the Pacific in Avorld affairs. 

20. Do 3 'ou think the native peoples of the Pacific Islands liave benefited 

from European contacts? 

21. Describe the condition of China at the end of the nineteenth cenlniy. 

22. What were the causes of the Bu-sso-Japanesc War? 

23. Sketch Japan’s part in rvcrld affairs from 1905 to 1921. 

24. What have been the main problems of China since 1911? 

25. What do Japanese mean when they say that Manchuria is their life- 

line? 

20. VHiat are the main difficulties in Britain’s relations with Japan? 

27. What influence have the Dominions exerted on British policy in the 
Pacific? 
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